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PREFACE. 



Success in the cultivation of the large number of Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants now known in British gardens, to a great extent depends on an 
acquaintance with the particular wants of each individual kind, as not only 
do many allied species require different treatment, but it frequently happens 
that individual varieties of the same parentage want something in their 
management quite different from each other, without which they fail to 
thrive. With this view, in preparing the accompanying treatise, the 
intention has been, so far as possible, without resorting to unnecessary 
repetition, to avoid giving directions that are too general in their application, 
but rather to state fully the treatment which each species or variety has 
been found to do best with. In such cases, where several kinds of plants 
succeed under like conditions, the details are given to one, the others 
being referred thereto. 

In describing the general character and appearance of the plants treated 
of, Botanical details have been omitted, but the purpose to which each 
is best adapted, whether for planting out, growing in pots, as roof climbers, 
or trained specimens, ordinary decorative use, the supply of cut flowers, 
&c., &c., is given, and this, it is hoped, will assist those but little acquainted 
with plants in the selection of the kinds best suited to their requirements. 

The best new plants that have appeared up to date are included, as 
well as the large numbers of older kinds possessing sterling merit. When 
any plant holds a relatively inferior position, this is stated in the description 
accompanying it. Notes are given of the particular kinds of insects each 
species is subject to, and instructions as to the safest means for their 
destruction; also, hints on the form, construction, and heating of Green- 
houses and Stoves. 

Ctdtural details on a portion of the plants here treated of have appeared 
in " The Garden " and '' The Gardeners' Chronicle ** ; these have been 
revised and added to so far as found necessary. 

T. B. 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

General Remarks. 

The vast numbers of species and varieties 
of greenhouse plants, hard and soft wooded, 
now in cultivation, afford an all but limit- 
less field for the cultivator to select from. 
Australia, with its wide expanse of terri- 
tory, China, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
temperate parts of America, Southern 
Europe, and the cool mountain ranges of 
the various hot countries of the world, 
have all been put under contribution to 
furnish our greenhouses with plants that 
keep up through the circle of me year an 
unbroken succession of flowers in their 
varied forms and colours. The advantage 
which greenhouse plants present to the 
general cultivator is their requiring little 
artificial heat beyond that requisite to keep 
them during the winter somewhat above 
the reach oi frost, with the consequently 
more enjoyable temperature of the struc- 
tures in which they are located in the 
growing season than is possible with the 
stove. Amongst the hard wooded occupants 
of the greenhouse are many of the most 
beautiful, distinct, and profuse flowering 
plants in existence; these properties collec- 
tively commend them to tne general culti- 
vator. The better known, and more easily 
managed, softwooded section, contribute 
so much by the beauty and abundance 
of their flowers to the embellishment of 
greenhouses and conservatories, and play 
so important a part in the all but limitless 
arrangements in which flowers and plants 
are now used, that nothing further need 
be said in their favour beyond instancing 
the ease with which they may be grown, — 
which ease alone is worth, taking into con- 
sideration. 

Position, Form, and Construction op 
House. — It is a matter of the first import- 
ance that greenhouses should be situated far 
enough away from anything that can in the 
leaat obstruct or absorb the light which, to 



the fullest extent possible, is essential to the 
well-being of greenhouse plants. Trees, or 
any dark object, even when situated on 
the north side of a planthouse (unless at 
some distance from it) absorb the light to 
an extent that seriousl v reduces the amount 
which reaches the plants ; consequently 
care should be taken to build far enough 
away from such. For a like reason, to 
secure the inmates all the light possible, 
on all sides, the span shape is much the 
best ; a house of this description, 18 to 20 
feet wide by from 40 to 60 feet in length, 
is proportionate and convenient, as well as 
generally suited to the requirements of the 
plants. It should consist of 3 feet of brick- 
work all round ; the upright side-lights 
should be 2 ft. 6 in. in depth, all hinged 
and provided with opening gear, like the 
roof ventilators. These should consist of 
short lights running the whole length of 
the house, hinged to the ridge, so a« to 
open with lever rods ; and this is so much 
an improvement on the old system of slid- 
ing lights that air can be given when re- 
quire in wet weather. It is also in- 
finitely superior to any of the contrivances 
of shutter- ventilation at the ridge, as these 
always tend to darken the house too much. 
The internal arrangement may, with ad- 
vantage, consist of 3 feet side stages over 
the pipes, and on a level with the bottom 
of tne side-lights. A path running on 
each side of the house, about 3^ feet in 
width, should divide the side stages from 
the centre, which should consist of a flat 
stage about the same height as those at the 
sides, or a few inches higher. Both side 
and centre stages should be made of solid 
slabs of slate, thin flags, or iron plates, on 
which can be placed an inch or so of fine 
sandy gravel tnat can be kept damp when 
required, and will so maintain a nice 
moisture amongst the plants standing 
thereon. For small stock especially, and 
during the growing season, this is a great 
advantage, preserving a more genial atmos- 
phere, and acting as a preventive against 
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red spider. In such a house two four- 
inch pipes, flow and return, all round 
under the outside stages, will be required. 
For retarding purposes, such as keeping 
back a portion of tne stock of many kinds 
of plants with a view to prolong the 
season of their flowering, a lean-to house 
facing northwards, with wall at back, is 
a structure that is very useful, and offers 
advantages that cannot be had with houses 
fully under the sun's influence. Front 
lights and top ventilators should be pro- 
vided and made to work similarly to those 
advised for the greenhouse. 

Light. — In plant life one of the first 
essentials is light. Certainly there are 
many things that will exist for a time 
with an insufficiency of it, and, when 
completely at rest, some others will bear 
the complete exclusion of light ; but where 
any activity in vegetable life exists, there 
light must be present in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the necessities of plants 
according to their individual requirements. 
All plants that require the protection of a 
glass covering, even with only the applica- 
tion of sufficient heat to exclude frost, 
exist under conditions more or less arti- 
ficial, and they become to some extent 
inured to the partial absence of some of 
the conditions existing when in a state of 
Nature ; but so far as we have been able 
to observe, under such conditions they 
require the presence of something to com- 
pensate them for the loss they suffer. For 
instance, any plant grown under glass 
cannot possibly receive nearly the amount 
of fresh air it enjoys in its native habi- 
tat. Air and light are the elements that 
strengthen and solidify the soft tender 
shoots and young immature leaves of grow- 
ing plants. As the first of these all-essential 
agents cannot be given in quantities equal 
to what the plants receive in a state of 
Nature, we must try to make up for its 
absence by giving them the greatest pos- 
sible amount of light. Any one who 
is at all doubtful a^ to light being in 
some measure able to compensate vegetable 
life for an insufficiency of air, may learn 
something by noticing plants of several 
varieties of common British Heath that 
will grow and luxuriate for years in an 
Orchm basket hung up within a few 
inches of the glass. Here all the condi- 
tions under which the plante exist naturaUy 
are changed, and had it not been for the 
amount of light they received they would 
have succumbed. We have long since 
come to the conclusion that the necessity 
for giving to that portion of a plant above 
the soil — its leaves and branches — the 
greatest possible amount of light is of as 



great importance as the necessary supply 
of water to its underground parts, the 
roots ; and that in the class of plants 
under consideration a great number of 
failures are attributable, not only to the 
use of dark, unsuitable houses, but to 
the fact of the plants not being elevated 
sufficiently near the glass. 

Whilst on the subject of light it will be 
necessary to say a few words on the posi- 
tion in which plants require to he pfiiced 
in the houses in which they are grown. 
Their general wellbeing depends much 
more upon this than the way in which 
they are frequently treated in this respect 
would lead us to suppose. We often see 
plants in even good light houses standing 
in such a position as would lead to the 
impression that the simple fact of their 
being under the protection of the house 
was thought sufficient. In conservatories, 
or houses that are principally kept gay 
by the temporary introduction of plants 
whilst in flower, the most effective arrange- 
ment must be considered, and the plants 
placed where and in such manner as wiU 
give the best general effect, and during the 
comparatively short time they occupy such 
structures, and the little growth that most 
plants make whilst flowering, if they are 
not too much crowded they will not re- 
ceive serious harm. It is in the houses in 
which the plants make their growth, where 
they are situated for the greater portion of 
the year, that it is necessary to so place 
them that they will receive all the light 
possible, by elevating them as near to the 
roof as they can be. This is even more 
important during the early stages of the 
plants' existence than when they get 
larger, for very much of subsequent health 
depends upon the strength and vigour that 
a plant acquires during the early stages of 
its growth. Any one who is in the habit 
of seeing Covent Garden Market cannot 
fail to notice the profusion of flowers 

froduced by comparatively small plants, 
f he has the opportunity of seeing these 
plants at home with the growers, he will 
see that through the whole course of their 
existence the one consideration above all 
others is, to keep them near the glass. 
Arranged in this way, whilst plants are 
small, they certainly have not so nice an 
effect in the houses they occupy, but their 
condition a^ to health and general appear- 
ance, when they get to something like the 
size they are required to be grown to, will 
folly compensate for this, and will be 
much more satisfewtory than the study of 
the most effective arrangement in their 
early stages of growth. 
Ajs.--The admission of air to green- 
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house plants in such quantity as they re- 
quire at the different seasons, and under the 
varied conditions of weather in a climate 
80 changeable as ours, is an important 
matter, and one on which success or failure 
much depends. A knowledge that plants 
with few exceptions cannot be kept in 
health unless they have a considerable 
amount of air admitted to the houses in 
which they are grown, frequently leads to 
much beinc given when only little, or 
none at all, should be admitted. To the cold- 
chilling draughts allowed to sweep through 
cool plant houses may be attributed much 
of the stunted, indinerent condition in 
which the inmates are often seen. 

We have never met with a single culti- 
vated plant that could, for any length of 
time, with impunity be submitted to a 
draught. Even Heaths, much as they dis- 
like a stagnant atmosphere, will not long 
bear draughts. Except in mild weather, 
front air ought never to be ^ven at the 
same side of the house on which the wind 
comes — not even in the autumn, when the 
wood and leaves are hard and ripe. Let 
any one who has a vigorous growmg plant 
of anything he happens not to care about 
try the experiment of placine it in a cold 
draught ; then after a time let nim examine 
the roots, and he will find that they are all 
stagnant, showing at once the svmpathy 
that exists between the leaves and roots of 
plants. 

In the spring especiaUy, when the 
weather often changes completely in the 
space of an hour, the intelligent cultivator 
will at once close the lights on the side of 
the house where the current comes in, giv- 
ing air at the opposite side, or none at all 
according to tne external temperature. 
After the plants begin to move freely in 
spring, air, proportionate in quantity to 
the external warmth, should always be 
given. This should be done early in the 
morning, before the sun has run up the 
heat of the house too much, closing be- 
times in the afternoon before the tempera- 
ture gets too low. Even in summer we 
often nave winds of such force as to be in- 
jurious to plants if the lights are opened 
much in the direction from which it comes. 
In warm summer weather air should be 
given freely through the day, and as the 
season advances, and growm approaches 
completion, some should also be given in 
the nights. 

Shade. — Little shade is required by the 
generality of greenhouse pl£uits, even in 
flcunmer, except when they are newly pot- 
ted, or whifct they are in flower, to 
pareserve the bloom. In all cases it 
flboold only be applied when the sun is on 



the glass. In the case of young stock 
whilst in small pots, with the consequent 
liability of the soil to dry up auickly, it is 
often necessary to use a thin snade during 
bright weather in summer, but tius shoim 
always be dispensed with when the sun is 
notpowerfuL 

Water. — We now come to the question 
of watering, which is bv feu: the most im- 
portant operation in the cultivation of 
plants. A plant may be put in unsuitable 
soil, or the potting mav not be well done, 
yet it may struggle on better tluui circum- 
stances would lead us to expect if it is pro- 
perly managed as to water. Not so if the 
watering is unskilfully or negligently 
done. It is difficult to treat on this sub- 
ject in any but general terms, inasmuch 
aSj in many cases, each species and variety 
of plant requires a difference in the de- 
gree of dryness to which the soil should be 
allowed to get before applying water, 
which can only be learnt by practice and 
close observation, assisted by a geographi- 
cal knowledge of the countries where each 
individual species is indigenous — know- 
ledge which consequently gives some clue 
to the conditions it exists imder, especially 
as to moisture. But this, as will be seen, 
can only apply to natural species ; with 
the great numbers of garden hybrids of 
hard-wooded plants that exist there is no 
guide excepting practical experience. 
Take, for instance, numbers of Heathjs : 
Erica Cavendishiana, if kept as dry at the 
roots as any of the aristata hybrids ab- 
solutely require to be, would die the first 
summer ; and the same difference as to 
their requirements exists in numbers of 
other plwits equally nearly allied. 

As a rule the slower a plant naturally 
grows, and the finer its roots are, the less 
water it reauires. When any plant is in 
active growtn it is necessary to keep the 
soil more moist than when it is at com- 
parative rest, and also when the roots have 
full hold of the soil much more water may 
be given than would be advisable for some 
time after potting. When a plant is watered, 
see that it receives enough to run through 
the bottom of the pot ; but in the case of 
plants that have been recently potted, 
only give sufficient to just appear through 
the bottom. Never water a plant in me 
middle of the day in hot weather when 
the sun is on it — many deaths are caused 
by this. When it happens to be neces- 
sary to give water imder such conditions, 
the plant should be shaded for an hour or 
two afterwards. For greenhouse plants 
use water of the same temperature as the 
house they are grown in. 

Always use rain-water where it can be 
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obtained ; otherwise, the softest river or 
spring water that can be procured. In all 
cases let it be exposed for some time to the 
air, and not used, as is sometimes done, 
out of close tanks, where there is an ac- 
cumulation of foul gases. There are few 
hard- wooded plants, when in full growth, 
that do not liKe weak liquid manure in a 
thoroughly clear, transparent state ; but 
always be careful to err on the right side 
by applying it weak enough. It is im- 
material from what it is made. We have 
used that from the stable and the cow- 
shed with equally good results. 

Soil. — In the successful culture of plants 
in general, but more especially of those 
that have their roots confined in the limit- 
ed space of a pot or box, a great deal de- 
pends upon the use made of suitable soils. 
We cannot always copy Nature so closely 
as to give to every plant a soil exactly 
similar to what it enjoys where found, in- 
digenous, but in most cases, by a judicious 
selection, we can come sufficiently near for 
all practical purposes. With few excep- 
tions, slow-growing hard-wooded plants 
with fine roots require peat, or a mixture 
of peat and loam, for their successful cul- 
ture. And we may here observe that 
there is a great difference in the quality of 
the peat lound in different parts of the 
country — a difference very much greater 
than mere appearance would lead us to 
suppose. In the northern counties it is 
mostly of a hard close nature on the one 
hand, or too soft and spongy on the other, 
all being deficient in fibre. Light peat will 
be foima where the common brake srows 
in thick beds, the fine roots of which are 
the fibre required ; the strong rhizomes 
ought to be carefully picked out previous 
to use, as they sometimes produce fimgus. 
Stronger peat for plants that require it 
should be got where rough benty grass 
grows thickly. The grass should be pared 
off as thinlv as possible, and about four 
inches thick of the imder sod should be 
used ; this will generally be found to be 
darker coloured and much heavier than 
the preceding, and is well adapted for 
most Heaths ; while, for such plants as re- 
quire a somewhat lighter soil, it can be 
mixed with the first-named in equal pro- 
portions. When mixed with the proper 
quantities of sand, according to tne re- 
quirements of the several varieties of 
plants, these two sorts of peat, after lying 
in a heap for six months, will be found aU 
that can be desired. 

In respect to loam, that of a yeUow 
or brown colour will be found best ; it 
should be obtained from good dry pasture 
land, the older the better, and that which 



produces the best and finest varieties of 
grass will be the most fibrous. This 
should not have the sward pared off, but 
should be got about two or three inches 
thick, and allowed to lay in a heap for 
twelve months previous to being used. 

For all plants of value use silver-sand, 
such as is generally to be met with on 
commons where peat is found. In most 
cases it requires washing, to remove aU 
the fine dusty particles, as the sharper it 
is the better. The objection to pit sand, 
when it is at all of a brown or red colour, 
is that it is generally impregnated with 
iron. Where good silver-sand cannot be 
had, clean river sand may be used, but it 
is necessary to be careful to obtain it from 
a stream where there are no chemical or 
manufacturing works carried on, other- 
wise the iinpurities from these will ren- 
der it unfit itor plants. 

Potting. — For the commonest plant see 
that the pot is thoroughly clean, otherwise 
the next time the plant requires potting a 
considerable quantity of the roots will 
adhere, and the plant be consequently in- 
jured. In all cases see that there is a 
sufficient amount of drainage used. For 
pots from 18 to 24 inches m diameter, 3 
inches of crocks will not be too much, 
smaller pots in proportion ; and to prevent 
the soil getting down and choking tiie 
drainage, carefully place a layer of the 
largest pieces of the soil used in potting 
over the crocks. As a rule the hardest 
wooded, slowest-growing plants require 
the most sand in me soil. 

In preparing soil for potting never sift 
it, except for newly stuck cuttings : sifted 
soil has always a tendency to become too 
solid, and plants that are potted in their 
early stages in soil so prepared are liable 
to get dry in the centre of the ball. Let 
the soil be broken carefully with the hand 
in pieces varying from the size of an acorn 
to that of a hen's egg, according to the size 
of the plant to be operated upon, using the 
finest soil for the smallest plants. 

Never pot with soil that is either too 
wet, or too dry ; the first will rot the roots 
with which it comes in contact and will 
become sour ; the latter will seldom take 
water properly. One or two days previous 
to pottmg any plant see that the ball is 
properly moistened all through, but al- 
ways allow sufficient time for the water to 
drain off, otherwise it will sodden the new 
soil — the object being to allow the longest 
possible time between the operation of 
potting, and the time- when the plant re- 
quires water afterwards. Even with the 
greatest care in removing a plant from one 
pot to another some roots are certain to get 
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injured, and applying water to them before 
they have time to heal up is the most 
likely means for their destruction. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying that there 
are more newly-potted plants killed from 
this cause than from all others put together. 
All hard- wooded plants should be potted 
firmly, and at each succeedin* potting, 
through the whole course of their exist- 
ence, see that the new soil is made quite 
as solid as the ball of the plant, otherwise 
the water will find its way down the sides 
of the pot, and death, or an unhealthy 
condition, will soon follow. In potting 
alVays use a lath to ram the new sou 
down, so as to insure its being made 
thoroughly solid, and finish off by leaving 
the soil for half an inch round the side of 
the pot a little higher than the inside of 
the oall, which prevents the water from 
settling too much through the new soil. 

Never fill the pot too full of soil, as this 
makes watering a tedious operation. In 
the case of phmts in from 18 to 25-inch 
pots, 1^ inches or 1} inches is not too much 
aepth to leave — smaller plants in propor- 
tion. In potting always keep the collar 
of the plant well up. In shifting large 
specimen plants use two strips of strong 
canvas, 6 mches wide and 2 yards long. 
These put under the ball of the plant, after 
it is removed from the old pol^ by which 
means two men can with the greatest ease 
lift the plant into the new pot, without 
injuring the roots or breaking the ball, as 
too often is done in getting the plant into 
the new pot. The canvas can easily be 
removed, one piece at a time, by tilting the 
pot over on one side. After potting, 
always place the plants where they can be 
kept a little closer — that is, where they 
will receive less air — for a few weeks, and 
shade carefully from the sun. Keep the 
surface they stand on, and the sides of the 
pot, syringed several times a day, if the 
weather is hot After from two to four 
weeks of such treatment, gradually in\ire 
them to the sun and full air. 

Tying. — It should be borne in mind, in 
dealing with this subject, that the majority 
of greenhouse plants are naturally of a 
formal habit ; others in a state of nature 
are weak growers, half procumbent, and 
under artificial cultivation are certain to 
be somewhat weaker — consequently they 
must have sufficient support to keep them 
in something approaching the shape they 
would assume naturally. Plants that have 
to be conveyed to exhibitions must have 
their shoots properly secured, to prevent 
their- chafing, else there is no possibility of 
moving them without their flowers being 
disfigured. Plants for home decoration 



require only sufficient support to keep 
them in something like their natonu 
shaT>e. 

In tying a plant never use more sticks 
than are absolutely necessary to steady it^ 
and display the flowers to tne best adyaa- 
tage. Where it can be done, keep some 
of the shoots higher than the rest, and 
this will tend to break the objection- 
able even surface that the plants other- 
wise have. One of the greatest evils in 
tying, so feir as the health of the plant 
goes, is the practice of forcing the sticks 
too far down amongst the roots. For weak- 
growing plants, like many of the Heaths, 
Aphelexis, and Dracophyllum gracile, the 
sticks ought never to enter the soil deeper 
than 3 inches ; in the case of plants with 
heavy branches that require a few strong 
sticks, these may be put deeper, and wiU 
not do much harm if not used in too great 
numbers. 

In tying a plant of any kind, some con- 
sideration should be ^ven to its natural 
habit If a low spreading bush, it merely 
requires sufficient support to keep its 
branches in their natural position. If it 
is an upright grower, assuming more or 
less of the pyramidal form, then it is neces- 
sary in the early stages of its existence to 
guard against its ultimately becoming 
naked at the bottom, by training the 
strongest branches in a horizontal position 
from the collar, or as near down to it as 
they can be got to the sides of the pot 
The points of the shoots will naturally 
turn up of their own accord ; and any that 
are over-strong may have their points 
pinched out The reason for keeping the 
strongest branches low will be obvious. 
If they are allowed to remain in their up- 
right position, bringing only the weaker 
shoots to the outside of the plant, the 
strong branches run away with all the 
strength and starve the weaker ones, which 
ultimately die. The plant is thus left 
naked, and, in the case of very many green- 
house plants, worthless, as the greater 
number of these will not bear heading 
down sufficiently low to refurnish the base. 
But in training plants of this naturally 
somewhat upright habit of growth they 
should not be kept so low as to destroy the 
natural habit of the plant, but be allowed 
to grow so that their neight will consider- 
ably exceed their diameter. Never over- 
crowd the branches, especially whilst 
young, and in all cases keep them 
only close enough to furnish the plant 
sufficiently. In tying any plant care 
should always be taken that the material 
is not drawn too tight, or the branches 
will be injured. This is so evident that 
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Where anything of this nature is carried 
out, it of course implies that the use of 
stages or centre pita is altogether dispensed 
with. 

Temperature and Light. — The tem- 
perature that stove plants will bear and 
require if they are to he made the most of by 
giving them as long a season for growth and 
flowering as is consistent with their health 
and weUbeing, is a subject upon which 
very different views are held. The 
injunction not to raise the temperature of 
the stove until the days get lon^, and to 
keep a low ni^ht temperature, has been 
repeaterl until it has well-nigh become an 
article of fEtith in gardening practice, and 
the suggestion of anything opposed to this 
is frequently looked upon as an innovation, 
the adoption of which would quickly 
exhaust the plants. Yet those who hold 
such views very likely have never given a 
thought as to the night temperature that 
many of our stove plants are subject to in 
their native countries, even during the 
coolest season, neither have they con- 
sidered the short season of rest they there 
undergo. On this latter point some 
allowance must be made for the shorter 
days we have in this part of the world in 
winter ; yet we are thoroughly convinced 
by repeated trials extending over a long 
period of tima that the reason so many 
fail, or only partially succeed, with many 
of the best stove plants, is on account of 
the much too low temperature those plants 
are kept in during the winter, still further 
aggravated by their being kept dormant 
for much too long a period. Tlie teaching 
that stove plants should not be excited 
into growth until the sun has got much 
power is so plausible, that many take it 
for granted and act accordingly, without 
ever attempting to prove it one way or the 
other bv practice. It must be borne in 
mind that we are not now speaking of 
plants that only require, and which do the 
best in, an intermediate temperature, but 
of plants from the hottest parts of the 
world ; and of these we say that by far 
the greater number are rested too long in 
the winter, and during that time kept in 
too low a temperature. But when plants 
are started early, whilst the days are short, 
they must be grown in thoroughly good 
light houses, with the larger specimens 
that occupy the centre of the house elevated 
BO as to all but touch the roof-glass. 

The all-importance of light, in the fullest 
measure we can give it, for flowering plants 
that are subject to a high temperature, has 
not yet been fully realised by all growers, 
possibly through the necessity for shading 
many plants from the direct rays of the 



sun when it is powerfuL But we must 
not forget that it is a very different thing 
to simply shade a plant from the burn- 
ing influence of the sun and to place it 
continuously where it will not receive 
sufficient light — a condition inseparable 
from plants when they are plunged in 
bottom heat in most stoves, and as usual 
in this way much too far from the glass, or 
when stood, as too frequently seen during 
the growing season, in a position where 
effective arrangement was more considered 
than their wdlbeing. The same effects 
are inevitable when too many roof-climbers 
are grown over the general occupants of 
the house. Where the plants are of neces- 
sity subject to any of the above adverse 
conditions as to the solidifying, life-giving 
element, light, then of couse it is better 
not to excite them too early by subjecting 
them to a temperature that will force them 
into rapid growth before the davs get a 
good length. To the fact of flowering 
stove plants being able to exist in some 
sort of condition when they do not 
receive the full volume of light they so 
much need, may be attributed the apparent 
too general forgetfulness of their wants in 
this matter. For hot stove plants 65° in 
the night and 70** in the day, during the 
shortest days of winter, is the temperature 
that will be found most suitable to their 
requirements ; and four or five weeks at 
the end of the year with four or five at 
the commencement is quite as long as it is 
either necessary or advisable to keep them 
at this. As soon as we get fairly into 
February the heat may be increased two or 
three degrees, and raised higher as the days 
lengthen. During the time of the lowest 
temperature all deciduous plants, or such 
as are nearly so, should have the soil 
kept very dry, but not in a condition 
absolutely devoid of moisture, or such as 
would cause the bark to shrivel. This 
completes the thorough ripening process 
they need, and induces the cessation from 
growth also requisite. Plants so managed 
have their buds up plump and strong, 
ready to burst into strong sturdy growth 
as soon as water is freely given ; whereas 
those that are forced to rest by being 
chilled in an unnaturally low tempera- 
ture are in a condition neither of wood 
nor roots to start freely. With many 
plants that are so rested it turns out to be 
their last rest, the life being starved out of 
them. The diy condition of the soil during 
the dormant season so necessary for 
deciduous kinds, or such as cast the greater 
portion of their leaves like Allamandas, 
and Bougainvilleas, must not be attempted 
with such as are evergreen, for instcmce, 
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Ixoras and Gardenias. These are very 
•often injured by not receiving enough 
water at the root in the dormant season, 
;as also by keeping the atmosphere much 
too dry. The conclusions we have arrived 
^t on this subject are not based uvon mere 
-conjecture, but on experience. Numbers 
•of tne best and finest stove plants we ever 
grew were subject for nearly a score of 
jears to a temperature through the winter 
-of never less, except on the occasion of 
very severe frost, than 66°. Some things 
were never during that time quite at rest, 
:simply alternating between active growth 
in the summer and slower erowth in the 
winter. Yet the treatment tiiey were thus 
lone subjected to did not produce the 
filigntest symptoms of wearing out ; on the 
•contrary, the oldest plants were as strong 
-and vigorous as they were the first season 
they were grown. Ixora coccinea (the 
king of stove plants) we have cut freely 
bacK the first week in September, and 
have had the same plant in the middle of 
May bearing a hundred heads of flower, 
over a score of which were from 6^ in. to 
7 in. in diameter, measured through the 
centre of the flowers. Many of the shoots 
springing from the collar of the plant, and 
formed within this time, were over five 
feet in length, proportionately strong, with 
leaves almost as big as a common Laurel. 
Such growth as this was not produced by 
starving the plants through the winter in 
a low temperature, but the opposite ; they 
were never plunged in bottom heat, but 
kept elevated within a few inches of the 
^lass in a good house (where they got 
every ray of light possible), and lowered 
•gradually as the shoots extended. 

The advantage of thus dispensing with 
41 long rest in winter is, that through the 
-early growth made such plants as AUa- 
mandas, Dipladenias, Ixoras, Bougain- 
villeas, and others that either keep on 
'ContinuaUy flowering so long as they have 
warmth enough, or make alternate growth 
and flower, yield double the quantity of 
bloom possible when kept dormant so 
long. 

Air. — On the subject of ventilating 
plant structures so much has been written 
that we might have supposed the matter 
was exhausted, but unfortunately, much 
has been said which, instead of ventilating 
it eflPectually, has only rendered it more 
obscure. This especiallv applies to houses 
where more or less fire-heat is used in the 
cultivation of the plants they contain. 
In dealing with the heated internal air of 
* glass structure and the cold external air, 
we have the most subtile element in exis- 
tence under conditions most opposite — the 



light-heated air inside searching every 
crevice in the roof through which it may 
escape, and the more dense and heavy 
outside air equally active to gain admission 
at the doors, wall-shutters, or front-lights. 

The closest glazed, and in other ways 
the best constructed house we ever saw, 
will admit sufficient air for the require- 
ments of the plants in the stove during 
the winter months, without opening either 
roof-lights or side-shutters. During the 
months of November, December, January, 
and February we never gave a particle of 
air in the plant stove by opening either 
side-shutters or roof-lights. It is simply 
a waste of fuel, in addition to its render- 
ing the atmosphere unsuited to the occu- 
pants. After this time, when the atmos- 
phere is clear, the sun has sufficient power 
to raise the temperature considerably, and 
the admission of some air in the middle of 
the day will be necessaiy; but unless the 
weather is unusually mild it must be in 
small quantities, otherwise the atmosphere 
of the house will become too diy for the 
tender young leaves to bear. When air is 
given at this season, and all on through 
the spring and summer, it is a matter of 
the first importance that water should be 
freely applied to the paths, and on the stages, 
so as to counteract the drying influence thus 
present. As the season advances, and the 
outdoor temperature comes nearer to that 
of the house, more air should be given ; 
but in light houses, such as already ad- 
vised, with the plants stood well up to the 
glass, the necessity for admitting it in such 
quantities as often given is much reduced. 

Shade. — The full measure of light advo- 
cated will be easily distinguished from ex- 
posure to the direct action of the sun. 
This, as is well-known to even those of 
the most limited experience, is highly in- 
jurious to considerable numbers of stove 
plants, and nust be guarded against ac- 
cordingly by the use oi something to break 
the full force of the sun's rays ; but what- 
ever means are resorted to for the protec- 
tection of plants from the action of the 
sun, the material employed should in all 
cases be of a movable character, so as to 
be easily dispensed with when not re- 
quired. Nor should the fabric used be 
thicker than is positively necessary for 
the description of plant it is employed 
to protect. All dark-coloured material 
should be avoided — the whiter it is the 
more light it will admit. There is a 
strong but very thin linen fabric m^u- 
factured, known in the trade under the 
name of scrim or gauze canvas ; it is tlie 
best, most durable, and in the end the 
cheapest material that can be used for 
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movable shading. The green-tinted paste 
which is sometimes employed for smearing 
^lass, unless for such things as filmy Ferns, 
IS the worst possible shading that can be 
used, onaccoimtof its immovable nature and 
the great amount of light which it excludes. 
White paste, made with common bread 
flour and water, admits more light, but 
is veiy injurious to the paint, causing it 
to peel off. Where there is no alternative 
for shading except smearing the glass, 
the best thing that can be used for the 
purpose is whiting mixed with skimmed 
milk and water in equal quantities ; this 
is sufficiently adhesive to withstand the 
effects of rain, yet can be removed with 
ease when the season is so far advanced 
that it is no longer required ; but even 
this, when laid on the glass as thinly as 
possible, and when only sufficient is used 
to break the sun's rays, has the objection 
of excluding light in dull weather, and in 
the mornings and evenings, when no shad- 
ing is required. For conservatories built 
in the irregular style, with roofs such as 
do not admit the working of ordinary 
blind rollers, and where it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to use something to prevent 
scorching, the least objectionable material, 
either in appearance or having regard to 
the exclusion of light, is tiffany or fine 
netting. This should be tacked outside 
during the spring and summer, but not 
allowed to remain on any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Although in the 
cultivation of most stove plants we are 
compelled to resort to shading, we look 
upon it in any form as a necessary evil — 
never to remain over the plants for a single 
hour when not required. 

Water. — Most stove plants, consequent 
upon their rapid growth, need, when in an 
active state, a large quantity of water ; 
some require to have the soil always kept 
comparatively moist ; others, when at rest, 
want drying off, and should receive, for 
a considerable time, very little. At no 
season of the year ought water to be given 
in a cooler state than the temperature the 
plants require to be grown m ; and all 
through the growing season it may, with 
very great advantage, be applied warmer 
than the temperature of the house they 
occupy. 

Soil. — The soil required for growing 
stove plants should always, whether peat 
or loam, be of a good description, contain- 
ing plenty of fibre. This is necessary, as 
the amoimt of water requisite for the 
greater portion is such that decomposition 
of the vegetable matter containea in the 
soil is very rapid ; this also necessitates 
the presence of sand amongst the soil in 



sufficient quantities to insure porosity. In 
potting stove plants there is one essential 
that should never be lost sight of; it is 
that the soil, before using, ought always to 
be placed where it will become as warm as 
the temperature of the house in which the 
plants to be operated upon are grown. 
When the soil is used in a cold state it 
necessarily chills them, at a time when 
they are least able to bear it, when their 
roots have been more or less broken in the 
operation of potting. 

Tying. — The extent to which stove 
plants require to be trained and tied de- 
pends on the uses they are to be put to. 
For ordinary decorative purposes no more 
supports need be given than are requisite 
to keep them in shape, and to avoid an 
untidy straggling appearance. When they 
are to be used for exhibition the branches 
must be sufficiently secured to prevent 
friction during removal, or they are sure 
to suffer and to be rendered unsightly. 

Propagation. — In respect to tne propa- 
gation of stove plants from shoot cuttings it 
may be well to remark that, as in the case 
of plants that do not require so high a 
temperature for their cultivation, there ia 
much difference in the readiness with 
which some kinds strike in this way a» 
compared with others. Much the greater 
nuinber root readily from cuttings made of 
the soft or half-ripened shoots, severed at 
a joint in the usual manner ; but in the case 
of all plants the cuttings of which are advised 
to be ts^en off with a heel (that is, with the 
small portion of more solid wood attached 
which forms the base of the shoot at its- 
junction with the stem from which it has 
sprung), it may be taken that they are 
more difficult to strike, and do not root 
freely from ordinary cuttings. Plants that 
in this way give some difficulty in their 
propagation can also, almost edways, be 
struck from root cuttings, where the roots 
are at all of a fleshy character, and not 
naturally of a thin, hard, wiry description. 
Small pieces of such roots, cut into lengths 
an inch or so long, and treated in the usual 
way as to the heat and moisture, rarely 
fail to grow. In striking cuttings of some 
stove plants, bottom heat is an assistance, 
— that is, the means of plunging the pots 
or pans wherein the cuttings are to be in- 
serted in a medium that does not fluctuate 
between day and night like the temperature 
of the house. This is an advantage, parti- 
cularly with cuttings of such plants as are 
slow iyi forming roots. But, neverthe- 
less, where the temperature of the house 
or pit at command is moderately steady 
and can be kept high enough, cuttings of 
most kinds can be rooted as well by con- 
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fining them under propa^ting glasses, or 
in an enclosed case within the house or 
pit 

Insects. — We would particularly direct 
the attention of all beginners who aspire 
to grow even the most common plant well, 
to the necessity of waging a continuous 
war against the different insects that prey 
upon plants, especially those under arti- 
ficial cultivation. Plants here exist under 
conditions the least favourable to their 
withstanding the ravages of insects, inas- 
much as the limited extent of the food 
supplied to them in the confined space 
allotted to their roots must render them 
less able to bear the extraction of their 
life's blood — the sap — ^which these animal 
parasites are continually draining from 
them, than they would be if cultivated in 
the open air, with full scope for their roots 
to extend in all directions in search of 
food. Still more, insects that prey upon 

Slants in glass structures exist under con- 
itions most favourable for their develop- 
ment ; here their breeding season is in 
most cases prolonged to the whole of the 
year, and they are secure from their 
natural enemies, which in a state of nature 
would often make short work of them. We 
have observed that any plant which in the 
early stage of its growth is seriously in- 
jur^ through the ravages of insects, is 
never, even if afterwards thoroughly 
cleansed and * well nursed through the re- 
mainder of its existence, extending over a 
number of years, so vigorous or so capable 
of being grown into a fine specimen as a 
plant that has not similarly suffered. It 
always appeared to be affected like a plant 
that has cieen stimted through insufficient 
root-room whilst young. By this it will 
be understood that we are alluding to the 
more injurious species of insects that affect 
plants. There are two especially — white 
scale and mealy bug. Where these exist 
to any extent in a collection of plants, it is 
an impossibility ever to have them in such 
condition as where these insects are absent ; 
brush, sponge, and svringe may be kept 
mcessantly at work, but unless means be 
taken for their thorough extermination the 
continual use of these appliances leaves its 
mark in the shape of scanty injured foliage 
and meagre flowers. Brown scale, thrips, 
aphides, and red spider, to a greater or less 
extent, are ever troublesome on plants 
cultivated under glass, and their presence 
to any considerable extent is highly in- 
^•urions. Where a high standard of culture 
IS aimed at they must be kept well under. 
The means that can be had recourse to for 
the destruction of each is often different in 
different kinds of plants, inasmuch as all 



are not alike able to bear an application of 
the same means for killing tne insects. 
Consequently, we have found it advisable 
to give together with the directions for the 
cultivation of each genus of plants the 
means we have found best calculated for 
the destruction of the insects to which it 
is subject. The above remarks, apply- 
ing to stove plants, and those of a liie 
character which wUl be found relating 
similarly to greenhouse plants, as a matter 
of course will be understood as being of a 
general character in their application. 
Great numbers of species and varieties of 
plants require something or other excep- 
tional in tneir treatment as compared with 
that of others ; particulars in every case 
will be foimd eiven under the head of each 
particular kind. 

There are several operations connected 
with the cultivation of plants of nearly all 
kinds that are so general in their applica- 
tion — such, for instance, as always having 
the pots clean inside as well as outside, 
before putting any plants in them, and of 
draining the pots properly— that it has 
not been considered necessary to idlude to 
them in the directions given for each 
particular species or variety of plant, ex- 
cept where it is needful to be more than 
ordinarily careful. This, of course, applies 
to the greenhouse and stove plants^ 
flowering as well as fine-leaved. In the 
plants hereafter treated of, the particular 
purpose that each species and variety is 
adapted for is pointed out, whether as roof 
climbers, trained pot specimens, large or 
small, for yielding flowers for cutting, or 
for general decorative use. 

FERNS. 

General Details op Cultivation. — 
It is needless to say that Ferns are indis- 
pensable in any collection of plants, how- 
ever select. Their elegant, distinct, and 
varied forms afford a marked contrast to 
everything else in the vegetable kingdom, 
varying in appearance as they do from the 
noble arborescent species to the low spread- 
ing Hymenophyllums, with their singular 
filniy leaves, and the grotesque-looking 
Platyceriums. They are favourites with 
all lovers of plants. With few exceptions, 
they are easily grown, providing a few 
matters indispensable to nearly all the 
species are kept in view. Taken as a whole. 
Ferns are moisture and shade-loving plants, 
mostly found growing naturally in damp 
places, where there is not only a consider- 
able amount of moisture within reach of 
their roots, but where the atmosphere is 
more or less charged with moisture. 
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The usual method of propagation is from 
spores — the name applied to the seeds of 
Ferns. These are very small, and if care 
is not taken they are liable to get washed 
down so deep in the soil as to prevent their 
vegetating. Broad shallow pans are the 
most suitable for sowing in, and these 
should be well drained and filled with a 
mixture of sifted fibrous peat, with some 
broken sandstone or crocks added, and 
enough sand to make the whole porous. 
Press the material moderately firm in the 
pans, and give it a good watering to get 
the surface quite smooth ; on this sow the 
spores, not too thickly. Stand the pans in 
larger ones that will hold water, and in 
these keep a small quantity, about an inch 
or so in depth. This water the material the 
spores are sown in will draw up so as not 
to require the giving of any airectly on 
the surface ; in this way the danger before 
indicated of the spores being washed down 
too deep is avoided. Stand in a tempera- 
ture of from 60** to 65°, according to tiie 
time of the year, and the more or less heat 
the species requires. It is well to sow the 
spores d& soon as they are in condition, 
which, in the case of many, will be towards 
the latter end of summer. Some kinds 
vegetate more quickly than others, but in 
the case of the spores of most kinds sown 
At the time indicated, they will begin to 
grow during the autumn and winter. They 
should be kept through the interim at 
about the heat already named ; as the 
weather gets warmer in spring raise the 
temperature proportionately. As soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle they 
may be pricked off from three to half a 
dozen together, according to the size of the 
different species, in three inch pots, filled 
with soil similar to that in wnich they 
were sown. An intermediate heat, with 
shade, plenty of light, air in the day time, 
and a somewhat moist atmosphere, with 
abundance of water to the soil, are what 
they require. Some kinds may need mov- 
ing to single pots before autumn, whilst 
others that maJce slower progress will do 
better undisturbed until about February. 
This is the best time to pot most kinds of 
Ferns, as they never like their roots dis- 
turbed much, least of all after they have 
begim to make growth. After potting, 
treat in general as advised for the preced- 
ing spring and summer. Once a year is 
often enough to pot Ferns of any kind, and 
all that will be necessary subsequently is 
to give more room each spring as required, 
using the soil in a lumpy state as the 
plants get larger, with about one-sixth of 
broken crocks, charcoal, or coal cinders 
amongst it ; any of these will answer to 



keep the soil porous, which is essentiaL 
Where large specimens are required of the 
creeping stemmed species — such as the 
Davallias and Qleichenias — wide pans or 
pots must be used, but it is a mistake to 
give Ferns pots as la!rge as many plants 
require. Even the tree species, when large, 
can be kept in a healthy, thriving condi* 
tion, with half the root-room that is 
frequently given, and excessive room re- 
sults in the fronds outgrowing reasonable 
space. With the aid of manure-water 
dWing the growing season, Ferns of nearly 
all kinds can be kept in the best condition 
in smaller pots than most things. Most 
Ferns when they have arrived at a size 
such as deemed sufficiently large, may be 
kept in a healthy condition for two or tnree 
years, without repotting, by the aid of 
manure- water in the growing season. One 
matter of importance that applies to Ferns 
generally, is that they should never, 
even in the winter, be allowed to 
get so dry at the roots as many other 
plants. 

The creeping stemmed species can be 
propagated by division of the rhizomes, 
which in all cases should have some roots 
attached ; the division ought always to be 
effected early in the season before growth 
has commenced. Others, with habit of 
growth like the Adiantums, will bear 
division ; the crowns should be separated 
with roots attached to each. 

Most of the species of stove Ferns in 
cultivation do better when grown with less 
warmth than they are often subjected to. 
When more heat is used than they require, 
the fronds are weaker, and do not remain 
in a fresh, healthy condition so long ; they 
are likewise more susceptible to the 
attacks of insects, and are much less useful 
for cutting. For most of the stove kinds 
a night temperature of 50° to 55° during 
the autumn and winter, with a little more 
in the day, and 60° by night, with a rise 
proportionate to the weather in the day, in 
summer will answer. The Gymnogrammas, 
and a few others, sire an exception to the 
generality of Ferns that require more than 
cool greenhouse treatment, as they must be 
kept warmer ; 60° in the night in winter 
is better for them than a lower tempera- 
ture, and they should be given nroportion- 
ately more in the summer, ouch kinds 
as come under the denomination of green- 
house species have a better appearance 
when kept slightly warmer in the winter 
than the coolest section of general green- 
house plants, say about 45° by night And 
in the case of this division the plants should 
never be subjected to dry currents of air, 
or in fact have sufficient air given them to 
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dry the atmosphere so much as needful with 
ordinary greenhouse stock. At the same 
time more moisture should be used in the 
atmosphere than in the case of other green- 
house plants. Plenty of light is of great 
importance, especially through the growing 
season ; shading from the sun when it is 
powerful most of the species r^uire, but 
by iai the greater number of Ferns like 
more light than is usually giyen them. 

As will be seen, there is no difference 
between the stoye and the greenhouse 
kinds in the matters of propagation, pot- 
ting, soil, &c. 

Insects. — Most of the insects that prey 
upon plants grown under glass sdBfect 
Ferns. Thrips, in particular, are trouble- 
some, and are best destroyed by syring- 
ing ,and fumigating, and by dipping 
and washing with tobacco water when the 
growth is matured. Greenfly sometimes 
affects the young fronds, and as a remedy 
fumigate slightly. Scale is the worst to 
contend with on these plants, as where it 
gets a lodgment on many of the species, 
such as the Gleichenias, it is difficult to 
deal with when the specimens are large. 
Bepeated washings with insecticide when 
the plants are at rest, is the best remedjr. 
For mealy bug syringe freely with tepid 
water. 

PALMS. 

General Details op Culture.— Until 
within comparatively recent times these 
elegant plants were rarely seen except in 
Botanic gardens, the general supposition 
bein^ that they were too large for cul- 
tivation in private places. But better 
acquaintance with them proves that there 
are many which possess naturally a suffi- 
ciently dwarf habit to admit of their being 
grown for a number of years in pots or 
similar appliances, by which their growth 
may be still further restricted, so as to keep 
them within sufficient bounds to admit of 
their being accommodated in houses of or- 
dinary size. Many of the species will 
bear this dwarfing treatment and yet ex- 
hibit their elegant form and character in 
such a way as to render them beautiful 
objects for the decoration of rooms and 
other places where only plants of small 
size would be admissible. So accommoda- 
ting are Palms in this respect, that many 
which naturally attain a large size can be 
kept quite small whilst still having a 
healthy appearance. Another peculiarity 
possessed oy these plants, which goes 
lai to commend them, is that many of the 
species will grow in a considerably lower 
temperature than that in which they exist 
where found indigenous. 



The family of Palms is a large one, con- 
taining many genera and a great number 
of species, comparatively few of which, 
however, are suitable for the general cul- 
tivator, and it will be better to confine the 
accompanying details to such as grow 
freely. Those kinds that produce suckers 
can be increased by division, potting the 
the suckers when taken ofT singly, and 
keepinc them warm and in a little closer 
atmosphere imtil they get established. But 
the general method of raising these plants 
is from seeds, which are imported from 
the coimtries where they grow naturally. 
The seeds ought to be fresh, and, suppos- 
ing them to be started about the beginning 
of the year, they should be sown moderate- 
ly tliickly in shallow pans, drained and 
filled with ordinary loam sifted and mixed 
with enough sand to make it moderately 
free and porous. A little fine soil should 
be put over the seeds and they must be 
placed in a temperature of about 70**. 
There is considerable difference in the 
time the different species take to germi- 
nate, some being much quicker in this than 
others. When the young plants have 
made a little growth they must be put 
singly into smsdl pots before their roots 
get entangled ; if allowed to stop too long 
m seed-pans they suffer in this way. The 
seedlings will bear a strong heat in the 
summer — 65° or 70® in the night ; the 
higher figure is not absolutely necessary, 
but under it they make more progress. 
They will do with l(f or 15° higher than 
this in the day time. They should have 
a fair amount of light to keep them from 
drawing up weakly, and have air in the 
day ; shade when the weather is bright, 
and give plenty of water, without which 
at all times most kinds will not succeed 
well, and will become of a sickly yellow 
colour. Some of the freest growers will 
want a little larger pots towards the end 
of summer ; in this the cultivator must 
be guided by the amount of roots they 
have made, as it will not do to let them 
get pot-bound at this stage. Palms will 
succeed in either peat or loam. We prefer 
the latter where it can be had of a good 
mellow nature ; it should have a moderate 
quantity of sand added. Discontinue shad- 
ing as tne autumn advances, and reduce the 
temperature day and night ; 60° in the 
night through the winter will answer for aU 
the heat-requiring kinds, with a rise of a 
few degrees in the day more or less accord- 
ing to the weather. About the end of" 
February all that were not potted a 
second time will most likely require 
moving into larger pots in aii.^ Y^o^ortNAsysL- 
ate to that oi me -^artVcxiXai s^^qKs» «cl^ 
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the progress it has made; such as are 4 
inches to 6 inches in diameter will most 
likely be foimd large enough. Soil a 
little heavier than that in which they 
were started should be used, the drainage, 
made secure and the soil pressed firm. 
Increase the heat as the days lengthen, 
give air and shade as required, with 
plenty of water to the roots, and syringe 
freely overhead daily. Treat generally as 
advised for the preceding summer, and 
alike similarly through the winter ; again 
give more root-room about February, 
shifting them into pots from 2 inches to 4 
inches larger as the plants seem to require 
more or less room. Do not let the roots 
get cramped at this early stage, except in 
the case of such as are required for use in 
a miniature state. 

For decorative purposes in a larger 
state, it will usually be found advisable to 
grow the different kinds on to a height of 
3 feet or 4 feet with as little delay as 
possible ; consecj^uently, until that or some- 
thing of a like size has been attained it will 
be well to treat them to as much root-room 
as will in this way assist free growth. All 
that is required afterwards is to continue 
the treatment hitherto advised summer 
and winter, regulatins the size of the pots 
according to the size the plants are desired 
to be grown to. Most of the smaller grow- 
ing kinds can be kept in a healthy state 
for years in pots from 10 inches to 18 
inches in diameter, but when so restricted 
they must have manure water once or 
twice a week through the growing season, 
or the leaves will most likely be deficient 
in that healthy green colour which adds 
so materially to their appearance. Many 
of the stove species will bear standing in a 
warm conservatory for a time during the 
summer season, and so used will be fcimd 
very attractive, but they should be returned 
to warmer quarters as the weather gets 
cooler. Care ought always to be taken 
that they have enough shade in bright 
weather to prevent the leaves being dis- 
figured, for, if scorched with the sim, it 
faies a considerable time to admit of their 
regaining their wonted appearance — only 
possible by reclothing with new leaves. 

The species of Palms that will suc- 
ceed all the year round with greenhouse 
treatment are comparatively limited in 
number. Their propagation is the same 
aa advised for the stove kinds, except that 
it is not necessary to give them quite so 
much heat It is well for the first two or 
three years to afford them an intermediate 
temperature, as by this means time is 
saved in getting them up to a useful size. 
Where there is a house at command 



sufficiently large to allow of any of the 
favourite large growing kinds attaining 
a great size, such as to show something 
approaching their true character, the best 
course is to plant them out in a bed of 
good loamy soil— drained and sufficiently 
large to sustain them. In a case of this 
kind, however, it is well to grow them on 
in pots for some years until they have 
attained a size which will admit of their 
roots being present in quantities sufficient 
to run freely in the bed. It is well to 
observe here that the sorts which require 
comparatively little heat are much the 
most useful to the ordinary cultivator. 

Insects. — The hard texture of the leaves 
of Palms is such that insects do not thrive 
upon them to such an extent as on many 

Elants ; yet, thrips, scale, and mealy bug 
'equently trouble them. Fumigate for 
the destruction of the thrips ; a free use of 
the syringe and sponging are the best 
means for removing bugs and scale. 

ABUTILON. 

These remarkably free-growing green- 
house plants are natives of South America. 
Their handsome drooping flowers are 
produced freely from the young shoots 
through the greater part of the grow- 
ing season. They are at no time clothed 
with the profusion of inflorescence 
that characterises some things that open 
most of their flowers simultaneously, but 
this is amply compensated for by the con- 
tinuity of their production, rendering them 
objects of interest for a good part of the 
year. Most of the greenhouse section are 
of a somewhat straggling yet vigorous habit, 
which makes them especially adapted for 
covering walls or the draping of pillars or 
rafters ; in such situations their beautiful 
pendulous blooms are seen to advantage. 
Their miniature Vine-like foliage is very 
handsome, and in some of the newer 
varieties is beautifully variegated, a good 
part of the surface being profusely marbled 
with yellow. They are plants of very 
easy culture, but the season of their flower- 
ing is much prolonged by their being 
grown where they receive through the 
winter and spring a few degrees more 
heat than the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse, such as usually kept up in a 
conservatory where plants in bloom are dis- 
played through the dull season of the 
year; in a situation like this Abutilons 
keep growing and retain their leaves 
better. The flowers are well adapted for 
cutting, their natural drooping habit fitting 
them for associating with others of more 
upright form. The cnarming white variety, 
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Boule de Neige, is one of the most lovely 
flowers grown, possessing the advantage of 
blooming in a very small state ; plants of 
this sort, in 4 or 6 inch pots, flower fix)m 
the axil of every leaf. 

Abutilons are easily propagated in spring 
from cuttings of the young wood, if taken 
off when some 4 or 6 inches in .encth — if 
with a heel all the better ; insert tnese in 
sand in small pots placed in a temperature 
of 60**, and covered with a bell-glass. Here 
they will soon make roots, and should then 
be moved into 6 inch pots. They will suc- 
ceed in eitJier peat or loam, but with these, 
as with most other free-growing plants, 
peat has a greater tendency to promote 
leaf-growth than loam has, and it is not 
well to encourage too much development 
in the foliage. This should rather oe re- 
stricted, as foliage, when present in too 
great quantity, is prejudicial to free- 
flowering. Let the loam be of cood 
quality, and mix with it enough sand to 
keep tne whole in an open, healthy state ; 
if^ whilst they are in the yoimger stages of 
their growth, a little leaf-mould is added, 
it will assist them. As soon as they begin 
to grow, pinch out the points so as to in- 
duce them to break back. The free-root- 
ing disposition of the plants will cause 
them to soon require more room ; they'must 
have larger pots before the roots become 
matted. By midsummer they will need 
moving. The stronger growers will bear 
a 4 in(3i shift, using the loam in lumps as 
large as pigeon's eggs ; but at this potting 
add no l^-mould^ as th.ey will flower 
more freely without it Stop the points a 
second time, and keep them well syringed, 
both on the upper and under sides of the 
leaves, every afternoon ; place them where 
they will be fully exposed to the light. 
They will require only a very slight shade 
for a few hours in the middle of the day 
in the hottest weather. After they have 
again broken into growth the shoots will 
flower as soon as they acquire strength 
sufficient. As the autumn approaches 
they will show signs of going to rest, and 
must not receive much water. During 
the winter keep them in a temperature of 
not lower than 46° in the nignt ; by the 
b^inning of March they should be kept a 
little warmer, and when growth has com- 
menced they can be moved into larger 
pots — 13 or 14 inches diameter will not be 
too much if large specimens are wanted. 

When Abutuons are required to be 
srown as trained plants their natural 
aiiq>06ition to spire up must be counter- 
acted by regularly stopping and opening 
the shoots weU out; so managed they 
make good decorative plants for the con- 



servatory, and, as such, are very usefuL 
After flowering they may be put anywhere 
where a temperature such as advised for 
the preceding winter can be maintained, 
and here aUowed to remain until the 
spring. Then they should be cut close in, 
tne heads reduced to within a foot or 15 
inches of the pots, and, as soon as they 
have made a Dttle growth, turned out of 
the pots ; one-third of the soil should be 
removed and replaced with new, and the 
plants treated through the summer as 
before. 

If the plants are required for the purpose 
of covering a wall, they may at once be 
placed where they are intended to be 
grown, and either planted out or kept in 
pots as deemed advisable for best attaining 
the object in view. If a large space has to 
be covered it will be better to plant out in 
a border prepared by, in the first place, 
sufficiently draining the bottom with a 
few inches of broken bricks, or something 
similar ; over these place some suitable 
material, such as pieces of fibrous tur^ on 
which put the soil, like in character to 
that advised for pot culture. Turn out the 
plants in this, meiking the soil firm roimd 
the ball, and at the same time training the 
branches so as best to effect the covering of 
the allotted space. Nothing further will 
be recj^uired than to attend to training and 
stopping, with a regular use of the syringe 
to keep in check spider, which they are 
subject to. A portion of the shoots will 
require shortening back at different lengths 
each spring, which will cause their break- 
ing into fresh growth, so as to keep the 
whole space regularly furnished with 
yoimg fl!owering wood ; if this is not 
attended to, the bottom will get bare and 
destitute of both leaves and fewers. For 
clothing a pillar or rafter when the room 
to be occupied is somewhat limited, it is 
well to confine the roots to a pot, as, so 
managed, their naturally vigorous dispo- 
sition is kept in bounds. For the purpose 
here imder consideration the plants will 
not need stopping so early, but should be 
kept to a single stem until they have 
attained the height where they are wanted 
to branch out. For such uses as these 
they ought to be grown in not less than 16 
inch pots ; into these they may be trans- 
ferred from 8 or 10 inch ones in the spring. 
The drainage must be ample, and well 
secured against the washing of the soil into 
it by the large quantities of water required 
through the summer. Keep them as they 
advance in growth well but not too closely 
trained in the places they are wanted to 
fill, and regulate the stopping ajc;wyc^Jfl5k!^\ft 
the number oi B\ioo\a T^c\v3^\\fc \ft iNrraMSsa. 
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the pillar or rafter without being too much 
crowded. Where overcrowding occutb, the 
light elegant arrangemeiit that should 
always exist in the training of plants in 
ench positions is wanting, and the health 
and flowering capabilities of the subjects 
employed interfered with. Do not give too 
much water until the roots have got well 
hold of the aoil ; but when the pots are 
filled they will in the summer, when in 
fiill growth, need a copious supply, gradu- 
ally reduced as winter approaches, when 
no more must be given than will just 
suffice to keep the soil a little moist. 
Before they bc^in growing in the spring, 
the strongest shoots should be cut back at 
different points, so as to induce the plants 
to break afresh regularly from bottom to 
top. When they have made some progress 
they ought to be liberally supplied with 
manure water : by this in a great measure 
tiiej will require to be sustained, as the 
limited quantity of soil they occupy will 
become exhausted. Previous to growth 
commencing the third season they may 
be cut back freely and turned out of 
the pots, a portion of the old soil shaken 
away, the roots shortened, and replaced in 
the same pots with new material ; further 
on in the season, if they show any signs of 
weakness, give manure water freely. 
Abutilons are gross feeders, and will bear 
it moderately strong. By the use of this 
and by periodically replacing the exliausted 
soil with new, the plants con be kept goii^ 
for years in a healthy flowering condition, 
or uiey may be at any time replaced by 
youi^ ones. 

Abutilons can be raised from seed sown 
and subsequently treated as other warm 
greenhouse plants, but cutting propaga- 
tion will usually be found best for flie 
generality of growers. 

Of late years immense numbers of new 
varieties have been raised ; the following 
are a good selection of both old and newer 

A. Agatha. Orange yellow, striped with 

A. Aurelia. Deep yellow. 



A. BmiU de Nt 



^ 



i a beau- 



tiful plant, extremely free in flowering, 
producing its snow-white bells when in 
a email or lai^ state ; it is also very free 
in growth and adapted for a pot specimen, 
or for a rafter or piUar. 

A. CUopalra. Rosy pink, veined with 
crimson. 

A. Ihicdt Mtdako^. A free-growing kind 
with very large highly-coloured flowers, 



handsomely marked. Suitable for a. 
climber. 

A. Eclipse. Bright orange, shaded with 
crimson, purple veins. A good compact 
habited sort 

A. liiaceam album. White, shaded with 
mauve ; a dwarf habited sort, suitable for 
a pot specimen. 

A. mtgapotamicam. A very free, hand- 
some-flowered variety ; will answer either 
as a pot specimen or as a roof climber ; 
also Imown as A vexUlantim. 

A. Mont. Ed. Pynaert van OetrL Ama- 
ranth purple, veined with carmine, white 
throat. 

A. Mom. Perpignan. Bright reddish 
orange, veined with crimson, dark yellow 
throat 

A. Toafum aUmm. Rose, veined with 
white, white throat ■ 

A. Bm/cU SearUt. Brilliant scarlet A 
dwarf habited variety. 

A. SellowianuTih variegatv/ni., A very 
handsome kind, the leaves beautifully 
suffused with yellow and green. 



A. violac€um purpureum variegatvm. 
Flowers pniplish violet, the leaves hand- 
somely variegated ; very effective, es- 
pecially when coverii^ the back wall t^ a 
conservatory. 

Insects. — Abutilons ore plants not very 
much subject to Insects, although aphides 
and scale will live upon them. The former 
can be destroyed by fumi^tion or wash- 
ing with tolncco or quassia water ; scale, 
if it exist, must be removed with sponge 
and brush ; red spider, to which they are 
liable, is best kept under by continuous 
use of the syringe during the growing 
season. 

AOAOIA. 

The genus Acacia is represented by 
a very great number of species, from 
both Eastern, and Western hemispheres. 
Some attain the proportions of moderate- 
sized trees, but most of them are 
evergreen greenhouse shrubs, indigenona 
to New Holland. Many possess great 
beauty, and hold a very conspicuous place 
amongst decorative flowering plants in our 
conservatories, where their elegant habit 
makes them very suitable for draping the 
walls and pillars, where, in the early 
spring, their profuse wreaths of yellow 
flowers are very effective. There are a few 
that arej more than others, especially 
adapted for use as pot plants, and can be 
so managed as to come into bloom at any 
time during the winter, through being 
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brought forward in heat. Acacias are 
amongst the most easy of hard-wooded 
plants to grow, being of a most vigorous 
nabity not suffering seriously from a little 
inattention in withholding water, or from 
a little too much water at other times, 
which, in the case of many hard- wooded 
things subject to pot culture would be 
ahnost certain to cause death. Neither are 
they particular as to soil, as they will 
succeed in either peat or loam, but the 
latter is the most suitable, and in it their 
natural free disposition to flower is still 
farther increased. They strike freely from 
cuttings, which may be put in at anv time 
during the spring or summer, the former 
being preferable. If at the beginning of 
AprU the points of the shoots, about t&ee 
inches in length, are put two or three 
inches apart in pans filled with sand, kept 
warm, moist, and covered with a propagat- 
ing glass, they will root in six or eight 
weeks sufficiently to bear moving into 
3-inch pots, for which loam, reduced 
to a fine state, with some sand and a little 
rotten manure, should be used. Pinch out 
the points and keep in an intermediate 
temperature to get them established, using 
a little shade when the sun is powerful, 
but letting them have plenty of light, with 
a moderate amount of air. Syringe over- 
head when the house is closed in the after- 
noons, with a liberal supplv of water to 
the roots as soon as they have got well 
hold of the soiL By the end of July move 
into 5 or 6 inch pots, at the same time 
stopping the strongest shoots, and treating 
as before until the end of August. Then 
give more air, and cease shading and 
syringing, so as to get the growth solidified 
before the days become short ; keep them 
through the winter at a greenhouse tem- 
perature, and about the end of March stop 
the shoots, and give 8-inch pots, now 
using soil a little more lumpy. Let the 
drainage be efficient, as Acacias are thirsty 
subjects ; and provision must be made to 
ensure the large quantities of water they 
require passing freely off. Add sand in 
proportion to the nature of the loam, but 
let it contain enough to prevent any ten- 
dency to become adhesive. Bam the soil 
firmly into the pots ; at once train out all 
the strongest branches in a horizontal 
position, bringing them well down, place 
in a light house, or pit, and do not give too 
much air for a few days, or allow them to 
euSer by going too long without water. 
As the sun gets more power syringe every 
blight afternoon, getting well under the 
leaves. As these plants are subject to red 
spider, they require attention in this matter 
aiu throng the growing season, for although 



their leaves are not tender, or so soon in- 
jured as in the case of many things, stilL 
when the spider has once been estabUshed 
upon them, they do not soon regain their 
fresh appearance. Give plenty of air 
through the summer, but no shade will be 
absolutely required ; vet a little in the 
middle of the day in bright weather will 
do no harm if the plants happen to be 
grown with others that need it. When the 
roots have got fairly hold of the new soil 
the plants make rapid growth, and should 
be stopped as soon as they have made 
shoots about six inches in length, and any 
that are stronger than the rest be tied out 
so as to equalise the strength. At the 
beginning of August ^ve plenty of air in 
the night as well as m the day, but con- 
tinue the use of the syringe until Septem- 
ber, after which there is not much to be 
feared from red spider. The plants will 
not now push much growth, keep them 
as cool through the autumn and winter as 
can be done without danger of frost. If 
they are required, a portion may be had in 
flower by the middle of March. For this 
purpose they must some time before be 
placed in a temperature of 50° in the day 
time, and should be kept near the light. 
They ought not to be subjected to more 
heat than this, as it is quite sufficient to 
bring them into bloom, and it is not desir- 
able to excite growth. When in flower 
they can be moved to the conservatory, 
where they will have a nice appearance 
for a month ; if flowers are wanted, the 
strongest shoots can be cut and the 
remainder shortened back as soon as the 
flowering is over. The plants that have 
been let to come on of their own accord 
will succeed the others, and when they 
have bloomed may in like manner have 
all their shoots shortened back. The 
young growth will break in a few weeks, 
after which the whole, early and late 
flowered, may be potted. They will bear 
moving into 12 or 13 inch pots. This may 
appear a large shift, but their strong free- 
growing nature is such as to do with 
plenty of room, and it is better to get them 
on whilst young than to keep them back. 
Pot as before, and tie well out, being care- 
ful to furnish the base to the rims of the 
pots, and continue to bring down the 
strongest shoots ; treat as in the preceding 
summer as to air, light, water at the roots, 
and continued syringing overhead. By 
the beginning- of August those that were 
brought into flower early will have com- 
pleted their growth (they will not require 
stopping this season, as they will now be 
sufficiently furnished with. ^^XixnA'asiR.fe ^1 
shoots, and wiH look. aSl \2cl^ \>^\X«c n«\\s». 
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in flower for having longer growth), and 
may be turned out of doors and exposed to 
the open air for six or eight weeks, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather. These 
will again come in for the first blooming, 
and may be started aa before early in the in- 
coming year. The later flowered plants, if 
it is desired to keep them back, should in the 
autumn be placed in a north house, or other 
situation wnere they will not get more heat 
in the night all through the season than just 
sufficient to keep out frost They will not 
suffer from this treatment, as they are not 
subject to mildew. By being thus retarded 
through the winter and g)ring, these Acacias 
can be kept back until the beginning of 
May. It is well to retard a portion of the 
plants as late as may be, as tney are much 
more useful in succession. After flower- 
ing, cut well back to within six or eight 
inches of where they were shortened to the 
preceding year. This will tend to keep 
them from getting too large, and will pre- 
vent their becoming bare of leaves. When 
they have broken, a portion may be 
moved on into larger pots, and some kept 
for the season in those thejr already occupy, 
and assisted whilst makmg growth with 
manure- water. Treat through the autumn 
and winter as before, and at the time of 
tving be careful to keep them in regular 
shape. These plants have a natural ten- 
dency to a somewhat upright habit ; it is 
well to let them assume this form so long 
as they are kept properly furnished at the 
bottom, and so tramed they afford an 
acceptable contrast to other things of more 
dwajf-spreading growth. They may, by 
being well cut back, as advised, each 
spring, and by a liberal use of manure- 
water whilst growing, be kept in good con- 
dition for years without the necessity for too 
large pots. If they happen to get bare at 
tiie bottom, they will do with cutting well 
back, and when the young growm has 
pushed a couple of inches the plants may 
nave a part of the soil shaken from the 
roots, a portion of the latter cut away, 
placed in suitable pots, encouraged to 
make growth, and the strongest shoots 
stopped back, as in tiie case of young 
stock. 

The undermentioned are bushy-habited 
kinds, suitable for pot specimens : — 

A, armata, A stout-growing, free- 
flowering, bricht yeUow species that forces 
welL AustrsJia. 

A, armata pendtUa. A drooping-habited 
form of the above. 

A, DrwrnmondvL The most effective of 
all as a pot plant ; of more slender habit 
than the preceding. Flowers pale yellow. 
Swan River. 



The following sorts are fine for planting 
out in conservatories, and very suitable for 
occupying a comer or wall ; so treated, in- 
stead of being stopped they should be en- 
couraged to grow from the first with a clear 
stem, and the side shoots should be kept 
cut in, so as to induce the plants to get up. 
They look the best when not too closefy 
trained into the wall or pillar, where they 
may happen to be used, but allowed to 
hang in a somewhat irregular manner^ 
merely kept from encroaching upon any- 
thing near them. The great advantage in 
growing these plants in such situations is, 
that they can be cut into whatever space 
they may be required to fill, without suffer- 
ing any injury; they do not, when so 
planted out, want a deal of room to grow 
in, merely needing, as the soil gets ex- 
hausted, the removal of a portion of the 
top and its replacing by new, and the 
assistance through the growing season of 
manure water. 

A. dealbata. A large, strong-growing 
kind, that produces a profusion of lemon- 
coloured flowers. New Holland. 

A. grandis. A handsome species, with 
bright yellow flowers. Swan Kiver. 

A, hngifolia. A beautiful, slender- 
wooded sort. Flowers pale yellow. Au- 
stralia. 

A. lophantha. A strong grower, that 
produces its yellow flowers &ee\j. It is 
equally desirable for its ample Fern-like 
foliage, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful for mixing with flowers in large 
vases or epergnes, where it lasts fsdrly 
well. Australia. 

A, puhescens. An elegant, fine-leaved 
kind, with charming bright yellow flowers. 
Australia. 

A, Biceana. A tall grower, with droop- 
ing habit. Flowers yellow. Tasmania. 

Insects. — Whenever these Acacias are 
permanently grown in a conservatory, or 
other plant-house, care should be taken 
not to stand anything in contact with them 
that is affected with that worst of all in- 
sects under glass, white scale. If this in- 
sect once gets upon them it spreads rapidly; 
and the plants, in such a position, over- 
hanging others, become the means of 
affecting all that come near them on 
which the coccus will live. If they are 
ever affected with this insect, the only 
remedy is to cut off in the spring all 
the branches to the strong wood, and 
thoroughly scrub with strong insecticide. 
Whatever dressing is applied it should be 
used three or four times, at intervals of a 
few days, before the plants have pushed 
any buds. Brown scale is more easily 
dealt with, and may be destroyed by re- 
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AOALTPHA. 

These are stove plante witli distinct 
looking foli^e, snd ore suitable for using 
in the ways that fine-leaved subjects are 
now so much in demand for. 

Thej can be struck from cuttuigs of the 
young shoots or from eyes, which, if put 
in during spring in sand and stood in 
a temperature of 70°, kept close, moist and 
ehadeo, will soon root; then nwve them 
(dnglj into 3-inch pots. They will grow 
in either peat or loam with a little sand ; 
keep them in a temperature niniilar to that 
in which they were strnck imtd established, 
a£«r which 66° by night will be enough. 
Let the heat rise in the day according to 
the state of the weather, giving air and 
shade when sunny, and keep uem nesr 
the glass. Nip the points off the leading 
shoots, and give pots two or three sizes 
latgec about the end of June, continuing 
to treat as before. They will make useful 
decorative stock by autumn, and are most 
serviceable when of moderate size struck 
annually. 

A. margMMta. A free-growing hand- 
some kind ; centre of leaf reddish brown, 
edged with carmine. South Sea Islands. 

A. obooata. A distinct and handsome 
kind: in the earlystt^es the leaves are green, 
edged with creamy white, and as they get 
older the maivinal colouring assumes a 
crimson hue. South Sea T'laiid 'i . 

A. WUietiana (tyn.; A. tricolor). A 
handsome species ; leaves metallic green 
ground colour, deeply marked with red- 
dish crimson. New Caledonia. 

Inbbotb. — Red spider and mealy bug 
sometimes affect them, and are heal 
kept under by a free use of the syringe and 
sponging. 

AOANTHOFHXNIZ. 

The few species of this genus of Palms 
known in cultivation are pretty habited 
plants that attain a medium size. The; 
require stove heat to keep them in good 
condition. Propagation and cultivation 
given under Palms, general details of 
culture. 

A. eruMta (m/n$. ; Anea erinita and 
Calamut dtalbalut}. A species with 
el^antly curved, plumose pinnate leaves, 
pale green above, white on the undei 
side ; the stalks are armed with strong 
spinco. This Palm often has a ytdlow, 
ockly appearance, and on that account is 
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Many of the present race of these beauti- 
ful free-flowenng plants are garden hy- 
brids, produced by crossing the different 
species introduced from Jamaica and Sontli 
America, the progeny of which are very 
handsome. They nave many propertiea 
that commend them to the general culti- 
vator, amongst which are the ease with 
which they can be grown, their long-con- 
tinued blooming, and also their ability to 
bear when in flower a considerably lower 
temperature than the stove ; their suita- 
bility for conservatorr decoration daring 
the summer season, wnen the gieater num- 
ber of plants have done flowerings makes 
them valuable for using in this vray. They 
are deciduous herbaceous plants, forming 
scaly roots that rest through the winter, 
during which they should be kept in dry 
material. This should be either sand or 
soil, and they may be put away anywhere 
in a diT place where the temperature does 
not fall below 50° ; much lower than this 
they are not safe for any length of time, as, 
if kept too cold, they decay. Although 
the flowering laats for a considerable 
period, stiU it is well to start them into 
growth at different times, so as to have a 
succession. If some are required early, 
say in June, a portion should be started 
about the end of February, with a second 
lot at an interval of a month or five weeks. 
When commencing prepare some ordinary 
seed pans, proportionate in size with the 
quantity of each variety to be grown^ a^ 
put in the bottom of these a few bits of 



leaf mould and rotten dui^ to which add 
sand in proportion to the more or less 
heavy description of the soil used. As 
these pans are merely to start them into 
growth, after which they are to be trans- 
planted, the soil should be of a very light 
character, so that they may be moved from it 
without injuring the young roots, a cir- 
cumstance that will occur if material of 
an adhesive nature is used. If peat of a 
fibrous descriptiou is employed, add one- 
fifth of leaf mould ; if loam, put an equal 
quantity of leaf mould along with it ; GU 
the pans two-thirds their depth with the 
soil, and then place the roots an inch 
asunder evenly upon it, and over them put 
an inch of soil, which should be in a 
medium condition between wet and dry. 
Place the pans in the stove at the cooleA 
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end, if this will afford them a night tem- 
perature of 60° ; do not give any water 
until the roots have commenced to grow 
(unless the soil has obviously got too 
dry) or they may rot. As soon as the 
shoots make ttieir appearance above 
ground, stand the pans as near the light 
as possible. If there is a shelf overhead 
close to the roof glass, this will lust suit 
them. If kept in a dark place they will 
directly become drawn and weak, a con- 
dition that spoils them. When the young 
shoots are about three inches in length they 
should be moved into their flowering pots, 
and now it must be determined what 
sized plants are required. They may 
be placed in 7 in. or 8 in. pots, or in 
sucn as are up to 12 in. or 14 in. in 
diameter, according to the purpose for 
which they are wanted. A medium size in 
most cases will be the most useful. Drain 
the pots well, add to the peat or loam, 
whicnever they are to be grown in, a 
moderate quantity of rotten dung and leaf 
mould ana a spnnkling of sand ; press it 
moderately firm, and fill the pots up to 
within 2 inches of the rim. Then put in 
the plants about 2 inches apart, and place 
an inch of soil over the roots, pressing it 
slightly down, and replace as oefore in a 
lignt situation. As the days get longer the 
temperature may be increased 6° in the 
night, and be made proportionately higher 
in the day ; give a slight shade in very 
bright weather, and air in the middle of 
the day. As growth advances, a neat stick, 
proportionate in length with the strength 
of the variety, should be put to each shoot, 
which should be tied so as to have the whole 
shapely. As the soil becomes filled with 
roots a plentiful supply of water should be 

given, and the plants fr eely syringed over- 
ead every afternoon. "Wnen the flowers 
are fully formed, and before they begin to 
open, if it is intended that the plants 
should be moved to a cooler house when 
in bloom, they ought to be gradually in- 
ured to the change by placing them where 
thev will get more air, with, if possible, a 
little lower temperature. They should 
not be submitted to too great a change 
all at once, as, if checked, they sometimes 
do not open their flowers freely. When 
in bloom do not let them suffer for water, 
or the flowering will be soon over. When 
they have done blooming, set them in the 
comer of a house where they will be 
kept moderately warm, and supply them 
regularly with water, as, if neglected, 
either by a deficiency of this or by being 
stood where thej^ are too cold, they form 
very poor roots for the ensuing year. At- 
tend to them in this way until the tops I 



gradually die down, when the roots can be 
either allowed to remain in the ball of dry 
earth by setting the pots in a place with a 
suitable temperature, as advised already, 
or they may be shaken out and put in 
paper bags in a little dry sand, so ajs to 
keep the air from them. Achimenes 
make excellent basket plants for suspend- 
ing in conservatories or similar places. 
When wanted for use in this way the 
baskets should be made of galvanised 
iron wire, proportionate in size to the 
place they are intended to occupy. They 
should he first lined with a couple of 
inches of clean moss, upon which put the 
same depth of crocks or broken charcoal 
—the latter is much the lightest — fill up 
with soil as in the case of pots, and plant 
similarly. When required the outside 
shoots may be tied to sticks in a hori- 
zontal position over the sides of the 
baskets, the inner ones being tied so as 
to furnish the upper surface, to make the 
whole shapely. So managed they are 
very effective. Plants for successional 
flowering require treating similarly in 
every way, except starting into growth, 
as already said, somewhat later. Any 
variety that happens to be scarce can lie 
increased readily from cuttings made from 
the young shoots, in lengths of two or 
three joints, cutting them at a joint to 
form the base ; insert in pots or pans 
filled with half peat and sand, place in 
heat, keep moist, and cover with a pro- 
pagating glass. 

New varieties are being continually 
raised from seed, but the undermentioned 
are all good kinds and deserving of a 
place : — 

A. Admiration, Rose colour with light 
centre. 

A, Amhroise Verschaffelt A fine white 
sort, with the centre marked with dark 
rays. 

A. Aurora. Scarlet, with yellow eye ; 
very large flowers. 

A. Firefly, Deep carmine, spotted with 
crimson, yellow eye. 

A. Ghieshreghtii, A Mexican species, with 
scarlet and purple flowers. 

A . gloxiniosflora. Abo a Mexican species ; 
the flowers are white. A distinct and de- 
sirable plant. 

A. grandiflora. Another Mexican 
species, a tall grower, the flowers of which 
are reddish crimson. 

A, longiflora alba. Large flowers, white, 
slightly marked in the centre. 

A, longiflora mc^or, A very fine blue 
sort 

A. Masterpiece. A stout-growing variety, 
with violet-rose coloured flowers. 
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A, Mauve Queen, Mauve-coloured 
flowers ; a very fine lar^-flowered kind. 

A. patens, — Fine violet, the flowers 
large. 

A, picta, — Flowers yellow and scarlet ; 
« dwarf-habited species from Mexico. 

A, Pitik Perfedion, Magenta shaded 
with violet, carmine eye, flower large. 

A, Rose Queen, Piirple and rose, with 
yellow throat ; very compact habit, profuse 
bloomer. 

A, Stella, Magentas potted with carmine, 
orange eye, flowers serrated on the edse. 

A, WiUiamsii, Vivid scarlet, leurge 
flowers; compact branching habit 

Insects. — Achimenes are not so subject 
to insects as many occupants of the stove, 
■although mealy bug will live upon them, 
And, when once they get affected with this 
pest, there is not much chance of removing 
it in any way but with a small brush and 
sponge, as the nature of the plants is such 
as not to bear washing with any insecticide 
that will kill the insects. They are also 
liable to the attacks of red spiaer, which 
must be guarded against by a diligent use 
of the syringe. 

AOBOPHOBUS. 

A small genus of Ferns, nearly allied to 
Davallias, and comprising both stove and 
greenhouse species. They are low grow- 
ing kinds with creeping rhizomes and 
have pretty fronds partaking much in 
appearance of the smaller kinds of Davallia. 
The undernamed are worth a place. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

Stove Species. — A. affinis, Borneo. 

Greenhouse Species. — A, hispidus. 
New Zealand. 

AOBOPHTLLUM VENOSXTM. 

This evergreen greenhouse plant is a 
native of New Holland, and is difficult to 
grow. It does not die outright, like many 
other hard-wooded plants, but gets into a 
stunted condition. It will often remain in 
that state for years, but seldom recovers. 
If from any cause whatever the small 
feeding roots die, the loss is generally con- 
fined to them, the thicker roots retaining 
their vitality, but they appear seldom to 
have the power of pusning out fresh 
feeders, hence the lingering condition. To 
grow it successfully it requires the best 
soil that can be got, soft water and close 
attention. On no account should it be 
allowed to stand out of doors, not even in 
the finest summer weather. In one respect 
it differs fr^m most other greenhouse hard- 



wooded plants — ^it will not long bear being 
under the fiill influence of the sun in a 
light house during the summer. At that 
season it does better in a darker, and what 
for most plants would be a worse, structure, 
where tne sun's rays are less powerfuL 
This points to the necessilr of using a thin 
shade in verv fine weatner. The most 
usual way of propagation is from seedj 
which the plant produces freely ; it should 
be sown in autumn as soon as ripe in pots 
drained and filled with fine sifted peat and 
sand, the seed covered very lightly, and the 
soil kept damp but not wet The seed 
will vegetate in a temperature of 6(f by 
night, and proportionately higher in the 
day. The seeolings will not be ready for 
pricking off before spring, at which time 
they should be put in 2 inches apart in 
pans filled with soil similar to tiiat in 
which the seed was sown. The after 
treatment required will need to be like 
that of plants struck from cuttings, a method 
of increasing this Acrophyllum which we 
much prefer for adoption in private 
gardens on account of the many inferior 
forms of the plant that always appear 
amongst seedlings. Cuttings of this plant 
take longer to root than those of most 
others, and should be taken off with a heel 
to ensure their succeeding. Young shoots 
suitable for the purpose can usually be had 
towards the end of summer, from about 
the collar of medium sized or large plants, 
or from strong shoots that have been cut 
back to a joint of the hard mature wood. 
They should be taken off when 3 or 4 
inches long, and the wood three-fourths 
matured, with a heel as already advised, 
and put 2 or 3 inches apart in 5 or 6 
inch pots, filled with sand. They must be 
kept close and moist in a greenhouse 
temperature through the winter ; when the 
base of the cuttings is callused over, put 
them in a moderate stove temperature, 
where they will root in a short time. By 
the beginning of June they should lie 
rooted sufficiently to bear moving singly 
into 3-inch pots filled with fine peat and 
a little sand. They must be kept close 
until they begin to grow, when give a 
little more air, but still let them have 
intermediate heat and be shaded from the 
sun ; pinch out the points to make them 
break back and syringe every afternoon 
when the house is shut up. Continue this 
course until the middle of September, at 
which time admit a little more air, but do 
not let them be too cold during the 
winter. 45° or 48° in the night will keep 
them moving slowly, which is better than 
total cessation of growth with t\:ds»-]^\«Q^.\xv 
its first stages. mMsxck^ Ti\Q>Nfe\xv\o ^^ort 
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5 inch pots, and again stop the strongest 
shoots, tying them out horizontally whilst 
young, as tne wood is naturally hard and 
does not bend well when it has attained 
much strength. After they have got 
established in the new soil, a greenhouse 
temperature a little closer than required 
by larger plants will be best, with 
snade from the full force of the sun, and 
dewing over with the syringe when shut 
up in the afternoon. Give more air in 
the autumn, and winter in a temperature 
of from 40° to 45°. In March, give pots 
3 inches larger, using the best fibrous peat, 
carefully broken with the hand, and 
rejecting all the small particles ; add about 
one-seventh of sand, and use the potting 
lath, so as to ensure that the soil is made 
thoroughly firm. After potting, place the 

Slants where they can again be kept a 
Me close ; shade when the sun is bnght, 
and keep the surface they stand upon 
ayringed two or three tim^ daUy, aLr 
which give more air, but never allow them 
to stand in a cold current. Close the 
house early, so as to shut in a little sun- 
heat; continue to syringe the stage all 
about the pots, as well as overhead, at the 
time of closing through the summer, which 
will greatly assist their growth. 

Train out, so as to lay the ground- work 
for the future specimens, and bring the 
strongest shoots the lowest, which will 
balance their growth. The plant does not 
like much stopping, which snould not be 
resorted to except in the case of shoots that 
are much the strongest. Training as de- 
scribed above will generally cause them to 
breskk back sufficientlv to furnish the plant. 
Towards the end oi August discontinue 
syringing, and do not close the house as 
heretofore. During the winter keep the 
plants somewhat drier at the roots, with a 
night temperature similar to that of last 
year. Towards March, if the roots are 
active, move into pots 3 inches larcer, 
using soil similar to last season. The 
plants will flower in May, and, as soon as 
the blooms have decayed, remove them at 
once, for if they are allowed to seed growth 
will be much retarded. It requires con- 
siderable care in removing the flowers not 
to destroy the points of the shoots, which 
grow right through the flowers, as, if those 
tender points are injured, they will have 
to bre£^ from the joint below where it 
has flowered, and the wood is so hard that 
it does not break freely. Let the general 
treatment be like that of last season. 
Through the summer and following winter 
attend to tying and training as befDre, and 
as soon as the roots are in motion give pots 
2 or 4 inches larger, according to the 



quantity of roots the plants have made, 
using, as before, the best peat, broken now 
a little larger. Treat generally as in the 
previous season. The plants will now be 
getting nice specimens, and may be ex- 
pected to bloom freely ; place them when in 
flower where they will be well shaded from 
the full sun ; by this means their flower- 
ing will be prolonged. Each succeeding 
season attend to their potting, &c., as be- 
fore. For although, as mentioned at the 
commencement, the plant is a ticklish 
subject, sometimes it will go on for 
eight or ten years. 

We would also particularly direct atten- 
tion to close observation in tne application 
of water. We feel convinced that the want 
of success with this, as well as many other 
plants, is attributable to a uniform system 
in the operation of watering. To any one 
who attentively considers this matter, it 
will appear obvious that a plant like the 
Acrophyllum, with a considerable amount 
of leaf surface, will necessarily lose a great 
deal more by evaporation than a plant 
with small hard leaves — such, for instance, 
as the Aphelexis. Consequently, it should 
receive water before the soil oecomes so 
dry as in the case of the latter plant. By 
such treatment we have found it thrive well, 
and amply repay the attention bestowed 
upon it by yielding a profusion of its 
beautiful Spiraea-like flowers, which, if 
kept shaded from bridbt sun, will last 
three or four weeks. The plant is so re- 
markably distinct in both flower and foliage, 
also so much less formal in its general 
habit than other hard- wooded greenhouse 
plants, as to render it a most desirable 
addition to even the most select collection. 

Insects. — It is not subject to the attacks 
of any insect excepting scale, which must 
be carefully removed with a sponge, for 
although the leaves have a hard appear- 
ance th ey a re extremely impatient of rough 
usage. We have seen a plant completely 
spoilt by the scale being removed from ite 
leaves with a small brush made for the 
purpose, although used with care ; in a 
few days after the leaves showed the mark 
of every bristle just as if they had been 
scratched with a pin. Very uttie injury 
causes the leaves to turn yellow and fall 
off, which much injures the plant ; for any 
mutilation of the leaves has a greater 
effect upon the roots of the plant than any 
other with which we are acquainted. 

AOBOSTIOHUM. 

A genus of stove Ferns, few in number. 
They are mostly from the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, and distinct in appearance ; but 
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from the cultivator's point of view are 
inferior to many. 

For propa^tion and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

A. mureum. West Indies. 

A, fiagdUferum, East Indies. 

ADELOBOTBYS LINDENIL 

A stove plant of secondary merit, that 
bears white and purple flowers in the 
spring or summer. 

It is a Melastomaceous species, requiring 
the same treatment in propagation and 
after-growth as Lasiandra macrantha, ex- 
cept that it does better wiUi a little more 
warmth than the Lasiandra. A native of 
BraziL 

Insects. — Red spider, scale, and mealy 
bug, will all live on the plant ; a constant 
use of the syringe through liie growing 
season, with sponging, is the best means to 
keep tiiese pests down. 

ABENANDBA. 

Adenandras are strong-rooted green- 
house plants, much more so than the 
generality of hard-wooded kinds that are 
also natives of the Cape, or such as are in- 
digenous to New Holland. Consequently 
they are not so delicate as the finer-rooted 
plants, neither are they so liable to in- 
jury from being used for conservatory deco- 
ration, as is the case with such as are 
naturally less vigorous in constitution. 

Adenandras are easily propagated from 
cuttings of the young hali^ripened shoots, 
siicb as the plants produce after flowering; 
these shoula be in right condition about 
the middle of summer. Put the cuttings 
an inch apart in pots filled with sand, 
covered with a propagating glass ; keep 
them moist, warm, and diaded. When 
they are rooted move singly into small 
pots, using peaty soil. Finch out the 
points as soon as the little plants begin to 
grow freely ; keep them near the glass 
through the autumn and winter in a tem- 
perature of 45°, or a little over ; about 
March move them into 4-inch pots, 
using soil as before. In midsummer again 
pin(£ out the points of the shoots, and 
subject them to ordinary greenhouse 
treatment ; if full of roots in July move 
them into pots two inches larger. En- 
courage growth and winter in a tempera- 
ture su(3i as the general young stock 
of hard-wooded plants require — from 40° 
to 46° at night is about the range that 
suits most species best while in a young 
state. So treated their roots will be early 
in action, and admit of their being potted 



by the middle of March. Some growers 
use loam for Adenandras, others prefer 
peat ; the latter we consider more in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
plants, as they will last and keep in good 
condition longer in it than in loam. We 
have also found them grow quicker in peat, 
which should be of a good fibrous nature; 
but if a little harder for these plants than 
is required for some, it will oe all the 
better. Break it, as usual for young stock, 
about the size of acorns, and ada one- 
seventh sand, which mix thoroughly with 
the peat Give them a 3-inch shift ; drain 
well. This is the more necessary, as when 
in fiill growth they require more water 
than some others. !n ip out the points of 
all the shoots at the time of potting, so as 
to induce them to break freely ; place in 
a house where they can for a few weeks be 
kept a little closer, standing them on the 
usual bed of damp, moisture-holding, fine 
ashes. This will prolong the time during 
which they will not require water after 
the shift, and enable the roots to take to 
the new soil. Do not allow them to be- 
come too dry, so as to flag at all, or their 
leaves, which are more ample than those 
of many plants of simito nature, will 
most likely suffer. Shade slightly for two 
or three weeks, and tie the strongest shoots 
well out, bringing them right down to the 
rim of the pot. It is necessary to see to 
this early, as these plants are disposed to 
an upright habit of growth, ana if the 
most vigorous branches are not brought 
down sufficiently low from the first, they 
not only become too stiff to bend freely, 
but the weaker shoots are not able to get 
on more equal terms with the strong— a 
necessary condition in hard- wooded plant 
growing that should never be lost signt o£ 
Adenandras are fairly even growers, and do 
not usually require any stopping or train- 
ing through tne season after this spring 
tying ; but if any of the shoots have a 
tendency through the summer to outgrow 
the others, despite the tying down, they 
may be shortened back a uttle so as to 
equalise their growth. 

As the spring advances give more air, 
syringe the plants freely every afternoon, 
close the house early, and damp the material 
on which they staoid in tne mornings, 
which will assist them through the hottest 
weather. Shade slightly during the middle 
of the day. By the end of June their roots 
will have taken complete possession of the 
new soil, and will require more room. 
Move them on into pots 3 inches larger, 
using soil in every respect similar to that 
into which they were removed at the 
earlier shift. Give extra shade for a few 
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weeks, with abundance of water thrown 
about the house, and continue the use of 
the syringe until the end of August, when 
it will be well to dispense wim it ; also 
allow the house to become considerably 
drier, to ripen up the growth. Give plenty 
of air during the day, and leave some in' 
at the top lights during the nights through 
the autumn, so long as there is no danger 
of frost. Winter them similarly to the 
previous season, and give just as much 
water as will keep the soil in a healthy 
condition. The roots of these plants 
are rarely, when in health, quite at 
rest Pot again in spring, about the 
time recommended the preceding year, 
giving a 3 or 4 inch shift, according to the 
strength of the plants. Use the soil in a 
little coarser state, adding sand in similar 
proportions as heretofore advised. Pot 
hard, and train the shoots well out, as 
before. It is not likely the plants will 
show much flower this spring on account 
of their non-exposure to the open air 
the summer previous ; neither is it well 
they should, as it would somewhat inter- 
fere with the coming season's growth, 
when, if all goes well, they will make pro- 
gress such as to bring them up to a useful 
decorative size. Take out the points of 
the shoots, as recommended last season, 
but not before the end of April ; if done 
before this time they will set bloom sooner 
than they should, and will come into 
flower before the time when they are re- 
quired the following spring. When the 
snoots are shortened back let it be evenly 
done all over the plants, so that they may 
be able to make a regular growth, which 
encourage by maintaining a moist growing 
atmosphere, through applying water freely 
to the paths and stages. Give air early in 
the morning, and in abundance through 
the day. Syringe the plants well in the 
evening, and close the house whilst the 
sun is yet upon the glass ; shade slightly 
in very bright weather in May, June, and 
July, during which latter month they 
should be gradually inured to more air, 
given through the nights, with less shade 
in the day-time. 

At the beginning of August turn them 
outside in the open air, giving them for a 
week or so a little protection trom the sun 
in the middle of the day, after which fully 
expose them, protecting the pots from the 
direct rays of the sun. Syringe overhead 
every evening in bright weather, but do 
not allow the plants whilst out to get too 
much drenched with rain. They may 
remain out-of-doors until the middle of 
September, after which it wiU not be safe 
to risk them, for fear of frost ; give them 



a good light situation through the winter, 
during wnich time they should be nicdy 
tied with new sticks, and trained into 
proper form. They are not difficult plants 
to manage in this respect, from their 
natural even habit. In the spring they 
may be expected to show flower from 
every shoot, which will open through 
April or May, when they will make usenil 
decorative plants, and can be removed to 
the conservatory or show-house. After 
their flowering is over cut the shoots back 
about half-way between the extremities 
and the point they were cut to last year. 
If only just the points of the shoots are 
removed the plants get too tall, and have 
an unsightly appearance. Give them a 
good syringing so as to remove any dust 
that may have accumulated upon the leaves 
during their flowering time ; remove them 
back to the hard- wooded house, and assist 
them to break by slight syringing in 
the afternoons, keeping them in a little 
closer. When the young shoots have 
grown half-an-inch or so, repot, giving 
a shift according to the amount of roots 
they are found to have when turned out 
of the old pots, and encourage them to 
grow freely by keeping the atmosphere 
moist, and by giving a nttle shade during 
the middle of the day. Inure them to 
more air, and decrease the shade through 
July, after which turn them out-of-doors, 
and treat as advised the preceding season. 
It must be borne in mind that Adenandras 
require this open-air exposure to insure 
their flowering. By the end of the season 
they will have arrived at a good speci- 
men size, and will, if required, do well 
for exhibiting. Treat through the autumn 
in accordance with the directions pre- 
viously given ; but now winter them in 
a temperature some 5° cooler, or they 
may flower earlier than required. Let 
their subsequent spring treatment be the 
same as last year, except that they will 
not need potting this season. Give them 
a shift alter flowering the next year, 
and, when they require it, they should 
be assisted with weak manure- water whilst 
making growth. 

A, fragrans. Is worthy of a place in 
every greenhouse for the agreeable per- 
fume of its flowers alone. Apart from 
this, when well bloomed, it is an attractive 
plant. 

A. spedosa. This is sufficiently distinct 
from tne above to be desirable. 

Insects. — Adenandras, treated as ad- 
vised, will last for some years, if kept free 
from red spider, which must be diligently 
sought for during the growing season, as, 
if it gets to a head, the leaves wiU be de- 
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4Btroyed,and both the health and appearance 
•of tne plants spoilt 

ADHATODA OTDONLSFOLIA. 

An evergreen stove species, the only re- 

fresentative of the genus often met with, 
t is usually treated as a climber, thouch 
it can be flowered in the ordinary buiUL- 
trained form. The flowers are white and 
purple, and are produced in autumn. 
Though a distinct-looking plant, it is less 
•effective than many that /will conform to 
like treatment It strikes readily from 
cuttings of the young shoots in spring, 
kept in a brisk heat, and when rooted pott^ 
.fiingly and grown in a moderate stove 
temperature. If the intention \b to use 
the plants as climbers the shoots should 
not oe stopped, but if wanted to flower 
in bush form, the points ou^ht to be 

E inched out as soon as they begin to grow 
:eely, using a few sticks for support cfter- 
wards. It comes from Brazil. 

Insects. — Mealybug, and scale, as well 
as the less injurious insects, affect this 
plant To keep them down, syringe daily 
during the growing season with water, and 
dip in insecticide. 

ADIANTXTM. 

A very extensive genus of Ferns, found 
^growing naturally over a great portion of 
the globe, but mostly avoidmg cold or very 
hot regions. They comprise both stove 
4Uid greenhouse species, and are particu- 
larly handsome^ many of them being 
•especial favourites with cultivators. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Perns, general details of culture. 

STOVB SPECIES. 

A. amahile, Peru. 

A. Bcmsei, Of ^krden origin. 

A. brasUiense. Brazil. 

A. caardiochlama. Tropical America. 

A, eavdatum. East Indies. 

A* condnnum latum. West Indies. 

A, cuUratwm. Brazil. 

A, curoatwm, BraziL 

A» decorum, Peru. 

A, Edgworthii, India. 

A. farleyense, Barbadoes. 

A. Fed, Mexico. 

A, HensUmanum. Peru. 

A. Kaulfussii, 

A. LaJlkomii, A garden variety. 

A. lunulaium. East Indies. 

A. macrophyllum^ West Indies. 

A. perwnanum, Peru. 

A, Sancta Catharince, Brazil. 

A« seutwn. 



A. Seemcmnii. Central America^ 

A, tenerum. Jamaica. 

A, trapeztforme. West Indies. 

A. VeitehvL Peru. 

A, veltUinvm, Colombia. 

A, Wilenanum. Jamaica^ 

OBEENHOUBS 8PBGIX8. 

A. ehUense. ChilL 

A, ewaeaXvm, BraziL 

A. excisum muUifidum, 

A. forworn. iUtndia. 

A» gracillimum. Of garden origin. 

A, hitpidulum. New Holland. 

A. Lawsonii. 

A. LuddemMnianvm, 

A. pcUmatum. Peru. 

A, renifarme^ The Azores. 

A, tinetum. Peru. 

A. WiUiamm. Peru. 

jEOHMEA. 

Amongst the large number of Brome- 
liaceous stove plants in cultivation there 
are several iEchmeas that occupy a very 
high position, as well for the varied beauty 
of their flowers as for the graceful vase-like 
form of the plants, produced by the peculiar 
elegant curvature of the leaves. From the 
many desirable properties which they 
possess, it would be difficult to imagine 
any plants more worthy of general culti- 
vation. They are easily grown, and their 
moderate size makes them suitable both 
for the largest establishments and for places 
where the space devoted to plant-growing 
is limited. The different species flower at 
different times in the year, thus affording 
a welcome succession in their bloomings. 
Some last in beauty for several weeks ; 
others, like the handsome medium-sized 
iEchmea fulgens and M. discolor, with 
their intensely red flower spikes, remain 
very attractive objects for months after the 
actual flowers are gone, their appearance 
being such as to require close examination 
to determine whether the blooms are closed 
or yet to open. Several of the species are 
of a partially epiphytal nature, growing 
in the shady forest between the forked 
branches of trees, sustained in part by the 
decayed vegetable matter lodged there, 
and probably in some cases extending their 
roots down the trunks to the ground, 
where they will obtain additional nutri- 
ment. From this it will be easily under- 
stood that the roots of these plants do not 
like to enter soil that is of a close adhesive 
nature, requiring it to be the opposite-— 
loose, fibrous, and open— although there is 
some difference in the ability of the 
different species to exist in soil of a nature 
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not in accordance with their wants in the 
above respect. Still, no mistake can be 
made in growing all the under-mentioned 
in peat as fall of decayed fern roots and 
other vegetable fibre as can be got, and it 
will be advisable to add a seventh part of 
charcoal, or crocks broken about the size 
of horse beans ; to this put a moderate 
quantity of sand, and mix the whole well 
together. In this soil they will not only 
make roots freely, but the roots will live 
much longer— a circumstance that has a 
deal to do with the number of suckers the 
plants are able to throw up after flowering, 
and on which in a great measure depends 
the rate of increase in things of this nature 
that are slow to propagate. 

The several species form from the base 
of the full-grown plants, about or after 
the time of blooming, suckers like most 
Bromeliads. These should be allowed to 
remain upon the old plants until they have 
attained a considerable size — say one-fourth 
that of the crowns from which they spring. 
It is important to leave them attached to 
the parent plant until they have got 
something like the above size, as, if 
removed too young, they are long in mak- 
ing much progress. When thus allowed 
to attain a fair size before being taken off, 
they will generally be found to have a 
number of roots just breaking round the 
base. The suckers will usually be in a 
condition to take off in the autumn. Slip 
them off with the fingers, and be careful 
not to injure these incipient roots ; they 
may also be taken off with the help of a 
sharp knife. In this condition they will 
root into the soil immediately. Put them 
singly in from 3 in. to 6 in. pots, accordmg 
to the size of the suckers ; drain the pots 
well, and for this first potting sift the soil, 
forcing all the fibrous portion through the 
sieve, and add more sand (about one-fifth) 
than will be required when the plants get 
larger ; give a moderate watering at the time 
they are put in, and place them at the 
warmest end of the stove, in a temperature 
of 66"* or 70°. If a little bottom heat is at 
hand, it will assist the formation of roots ; 
but do not cover them with a propagating 
^las& as the hard close texture of the leaves 
IS of a nature that allows little loss by 
evaporation, consequently they do not flag 
when exposed in the atmosphere of the 
stove, as would be the case with ordinary 
cuttings of most things. Kinds, such as 
2K f ufgens, that form a few inches of stem 
below the point where the leaves are 
emitted, simplv require inserting in the 
soil up to the base of the leaves ; in the 
case of species that do not make any length 
of stem, it will be necessary to strip off a 



few of the bottom leaves before putting 
them in. Keep them through the winter 
in a night temperature of 60*, with 5** 
higher in the day, place them in a light 
position, and let the soil be moderately 
moist. 

Bv the beginning of March, as the days 
get loncer, raise the temperature 6° during 
the night, and 10° during the day ; about 
the end of the month move them into 
pots one or two inches larger, according to 
the size of the plants, using the soil in a 
rougher state, and adding crocks or char- 
coal, as already advised. The pots must 
be well drain^, and must not be used too 
large, as the whole of the different species 
do not like too much root-room. When 
the sun gets more powerful, shade will 
be required in the middle of the day. By 
the beginning of May, the temperature 
should he increased to 70° in the night, and 
proportionately higher by day, giving air in 
good time, but closing early in the after- 
noons. A slight syringing at the time of 
shutting up will assist growth. Continue 
this treatment through the summer 
months, always keeping the soil mode- 
rately moist, as, if allowed to become diy 
at any time, the plants will be injured. 
At the end of August dispense with shading 
and give more air ; as the autumn advances 
reduce the temperature down to the point 
recommended for the season previous, and 
winter similarly. As the days again 
lengthenincrease the temperature, and move 
them into pots two inches larger, using the 
soil in a more lumpy state. Treat as in 
the preceding growmg season as to heat, 
shaae, and moisture. In the course of the 
summer the plants will push up their 
flowers, and as they open may, if required, 
be placed in a warm conservatory, but 
must not be set where they will be subject 
to a current of air, neither must they be 
exposed to the sun. When done blooming 
move them back to the stove, and treat as 
before. Suckers will now be formed, and 
when large enough should be taken off 
and treated genemUy as already advised. 
The old plants should be kept, and, if well 
cared for, will through the spring push up 
more suckers, which can, when they have 
attained sufficient size, be taken off and 
struck as recommended for those first 
produced. 

The following species, though differins^ 
much in size and gener^ appearance, wiU 
all succeed under similar treatment ; of 
course proportioning the size of the pots- 
in which they are grown to that whicb 
the different kinds naturally attain. 

jE. fuhaens. Bears bright red, erect 
flower spikes, that have the appearance of 
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brandiiiig sprays of coral, and last and 
retain their colour for months after the 
flowers are gone. It is one of the best 
comparatively small growing decorative 
plants in cmtiyation. When grown in 
6 in. or 8 in. pots it is especially useful for 
standing during the summer months in a 
conservatory, where its intense colour con- 
trasts well with other things. From 
Cayenne. 

^. fulgena discolor is a variety of the 
above, requiring similar treatment. 

^. Furstenb^rgi'L A Bahia species of 
decidedly distinct character, with stout, 
long, spiny-edged leaves. The panicles of 
flowers are large, with rose-coloured bracts 
and bracteoles. 

^. hystrix. A large-growing handsome- 
leaved species. The flower-stalk is longer 
than in most of the iEchmeas, and me 
violet flowers are densely packed on the 
spike. It comes from Cayenne. 

u^. Maria RegincB, A truly regal plant 
from Costa Bica ; it is of stately growth, 
the leaves are 18 inches in length and 
gracefully curved. The flower-spike, 
which is from twenty inches to two feet 
in length, springs from the centre ; it is erect 
and partly dotned with ample deep rose- 
coloured bracts, which retain their colour 
for many months. The flowers are tipped 
with blue, and as they get old^ change to 
a salmon colour. It blooms in July. 

^. mimdaia. A smaller habited kind 
than M. Fulgens, with darker foliage ; the 
individual flowers, as well as the whole 
inflorescence, are smaller than those of 
M. fulgens. 

^. Veitchii. A handsome species, 
which bears a dense head of flowers, 
scarlet in colour, as are also the bracts. 
From Colombia. 

Insects. — ^^chmeas are not very sub- 
ject to the attacks of insects. Mealy bug 
and scale will live upon them, but the 
texture of the leaves is such as to admit 
of these being easily removed by sponging 
and a free use of the syringe. 

JESOHTNANTHUS. 

These are beautiful free-flowering stove 
plants, possessing a very distinct habit of 
growth ; they are mostly indigenous to the 
not, damp, woody districts of Java, and 
consequently will bear and require a high 
temperature to grow well. Their splendid 
scarlet and yellow or deep crimson flowers 
are produced freely from the axils of the 
leaves and extremities of the current 
season's shoots. In their native habitat 
they are of an epiphytal character, growing 
cm tlie trunks and branches of trees, to 



which the roots cling like our native Ivy. 
In a cultivated state they are of moderate 
growth, and are especially adapted for 
growing in pots or baskets, suspended in 
the stove over paths from the rafters ; so 
managed they are very effective, and 
supply a place for which comparatively 
few things are suitable. Their blooms are 
borne in succession over a considerable 
period during the summer and autumn 
months, at which time they form an 
agreeable contrast to other plants. They 
flower freely in a small state, conse- 
quently are suitable for either large or 
small houses. 

To grow well they rec^uire too much 
heat to succeed satismctonly all the year 
round in an ordinary Fern-house, but 
should be kept in the stove whilst making 
their growth and until the flowers begin to 
open ; they can then be removed to a 
conservatory or Fernery, and in the latter 
situation they have a beautiful effect, with 
their bright-coloured flowers drooping over 
the varied green fronds of the Ferns. All 
the kinds root freely from half-ripened 
cuttings taken off in the spring, inserted in 
small pots in half sand and peat, and kept 
close in a propagating frame or under a 
bell glass ; they will do without bottom 
heat, provided the temperature of the 
house is sufficient to promote growth. 
Cuttings may usually be had in right 
condition about the beginning of Apnl ; 
these, if placed in a night temperature of 
70°, will root in a month, when they may 
be gradually inured to the full air of the 
house, the glasses tilted a little more each 
day until they can be dispensed with 
altogether. Pmch out the points of the 
shoots at a few joints above the base, to lay 
the foundation for the future plant by 
inducing tibe formation of several shoots. 
As soon as the pots are filled with roots, 
remove into otners a couple of inches 
larger, using fibrous peat, to which add 
one-sixth of sand and crocks broken small, 
in equal parts ; this will be found to suit 
the roots better than a closer material. 
Fill the pots to one-fourth their depth with 
drainage, as these plants cannot endure 
stagnant moisture ; at the same time, during 
the growing season they require an abim- 
dant supply of water to the roots, and this 
necessitates provision being made for its 
passing freely off. They should be stood 
on a front shelf, where tney will receive a 
fair amount of light, but should have a 
thin shade in the nottest part of the day. 
As the season advances keep the tempera- 
ture at from 65° to 70° in the night, 
allowing it to get 10° higher when the sun 
is upon the glass, gmn^air NAi«Q.x^Q^^ 
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and syringing overhead when the house is 
closed. 

By midsummer again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, which will now begin 
to assume their natural drooping habit, to 
admit of which the plants may be stood 
upon inverted pots. Continue to supply 
them with moisture, heat, and shade 
through the summer months, again pinch- 
ing out the points of the shoots about the 
middle of August. Dispense with shading 
as the sun declines in power, and cease 
syringing, giving more air and less atmos- 
pheric moisture. Keep them through the 
winter in a temperature of 60° in the 
night, and a little higher in the day time, 
and give as much water to the soil as will 
keep the roots a little moist ; at the end of 
March move into pots two sizes larger, using 
the soil in a little rougher state, adding 
crocks and sand as before, and draining 
the pots similarly. The shoots must not 
be stopped now, or the time of flowering 
will be delayed ; treat as advised in the 
preceding summer as to heat, shade, and 
moisture. By midsummer the early 
blooming sorts will show flower ; the later 
kinds, such as M. splendens, further on. 
When the blooms open the plants may be 
kept in the stove, or removed, as already 
stated, to a somewhat cooler house for a 
few weeks, but they must never be sub- 
mitted to a cold dry atmosphere. When 
done flowering replace in the stove, and at 
once cut back the whole of the growths to 
within 8 or 10 inches of the base. If this 
is not done, they will get into a straggling 
condition, witn their flowering shoots 
irregularly placed, and will be destitute of 
healthy young leaves near the base, so 
essential to their fresh pleasing appearance ; 
and if the shortening is deferred until 
spring, considerable time will be lost, and 
80 many blooming shoots will not be 
formed. The cut-back shoots will break 
and make some growth before the end of 
the season, and if in good healthy condition 
at the roots, a number of young growths 
will push up from the base. 

Keep through the winter as in the season 
before, and again repot in the spring, giving 
a 2-inch shift. They may be hung up by 
wires fastened round the pots below the 
rim and joined above the top of the plants, 
or the pots may be plunged m wire baskets, 
and the space betwixt the pots and the sides 
of the baskets filled up with moss ; in this 
way they look much the best, and broad 
shidlow pots should be used. After potting, 
treat generally as in the preceding summer. 
This season, if all goes well, they will make 
many more shoots, with a proportionate 
increase of flowers. They will be bene- 



fited by manure-water once or twice a 
week. After they have bloomed cut them 
well in as before ; in the spring they may 
have a portion of the old soil remov^ but 
the roote should not be disturbed too much. 
Replace with new, and return them to the 
same pots, if these are deemed large enough ; 
if not, they may be put in others an inch 
or two larger. In tnis way they will laat 
for years. 

The following are sufficiently distinct to 
merit a place wherever plants in hanging 
baskets are held in estimation : — 

^. Boschianus, A distinct and pretty 
species from Java ; the flowers are brilliant 
scarlet and yellow. It keeps on blooming 
for a considerable portion of the summer. 

JE. fulgens, A handsome species, with 
bright scarlet flowers, produced freely. 
From Moulmein. 

j^. grandiflorus. This species comes 
from Khoseea, and will bear a con- 
siderably lower temperature when at rest 
than the other kinds that have been intro- 
duced from Java ; its tube^shaped flowers 
are produced in bunches, and are of a 
bright scarlet colour suffused with yellow. 
It blooms in August and September. 

JS. LohUanus, A handsome sort, with 
scarlet flowers, produced in summer and 
autumn. It is a native of Java. 

j^. sphndidtis. This is a garden hybrid, 
produced between M, grandiflorus and M. 
speciosus, and is the finest of the strong- 
growing kinds. The flowers are produced 
in bundles of ten or a dozen, and are of 
the most intense scarlet, the segments 
marked with blackish brown. It flowers 
in the summer. 

j^. tricolor. This is a distinct and 
pretty species, that bears yellow and scar- 
let flowers. It comes from Borneo. 

^, zehrinus, A handsome scarlet 
flowered kind, from Java. 

Insects. — ^Eschynanthus are little 
troubled with the smaller plant pests, 
such as thrips and red spider, as these can 
be easily kept down by the use of the 
syringe, their thick leathery leaves being 
easily cleansed by this means. Mealy bug 
and scale will sometimes affect them ; these 
may be kept under by sponging and a free 
use of the syringe. 

AGALICTLA L0NGIST7LA. 

This miniature creeping Stove G^esnerad 
is a native of Java, and from its peculiar 
habit it is well adapted for particular posi- 
tions. When suspended from the roof of 
a warm house, where plants of small growth 
can with advantage be used, it gives the 
structure a more furnished appearance, and 
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that without injuriously shading the other 
occupants. Such a position, too, appears 
to suit it well, and favours the free pro- 
duction of bloom. Like most other pliuitB, 
the time of its flowering is consioerably 
influenced by the course of treatment to 
which it ia subjected, but it is generally 
in perfection during the later months of 
the year, a time when its scarlet or bright 
red flowers are very effective. They are 
comparatively large for the size of the 
plant, and when well grown are produced 
fireely. Being of a creeping habit the 
stems cling, closely to any surface on which 
it is grown — not unlike the way in which 
the rhizomes of some Ferns, such as the 
weaker growing Davallias, attach them- 
selves. The leaves, which are borne on 
short stalks, are ovate in shape. It may 
be cultivated in a pot, but, as it is a true 
epiphyte, it does best on a block of wood 
— ^in this way it can be better hung up, 
and as we hav6 comparatively few subjects 
of a similar character and so suitable for 
the purpose, it is well to utilise it in this 
manner. Its flowers in such a position 
are also seen to the best advantage. 

To commence, procure a rustic-looking 
piece of dry OaK wood about 6 inches 
wide, a foot long, and 2 inches in thick- 
ness; if charred it will look none the 
worse and will last longer — a considera- 
tion in the case of such plants as this, that 
have clinging roots that adhere tightly to 
whatever they fasten upon, and cannot be 
removed without injury. Fix a copper 
wire by means of copper nails to each end 
of the block to banc it up by. Cut a piece 
of good fibrous Orchid peat about an inch 
thick and the same size as the block, shake 
as much of the earthy matter from it as 
can be done without bre«^ing it, fasten it 
on the ujjper surface of the block with fine 
copper wire, and shake a handful of silver- 
sana over the peat (this will help to keep it 
from getting sour). Then take a plant that 
has been grown in a pot, or cut several of the 
creeping stems with several leaves to each, 
and tie with wfre or bast on the surface 
of the peat. Give water immediately, and 
shade until the roots have got hold. These 
operations should be carried out in March 
before growth has commenced. All through 
the growing season the roots must be kept 
moist, and even in winter they must never 
be allowed to get too dry. During spring 
and summer the night temperature should 
range fix)m 65° to 70°, and from 80° to 85° 
in the daytime. In winter it will do at 
60° in the night, and a few degrees higher 
hj day. The shoots require little training, 
smiply bending about in such a way as to 
cover the blo<^ As soon as the flowers 



make their appearance, do not allow more 
water to lodge upon them than can be 
avoided. It is a heat-loving subject, and 
neither when in bloom nor at any other 
time should it be submitted to a low 
temperature or cold draughts. 

Insects. — ^With us the plant was never 
at any time attacked by insects. 

AGAPANTHUS. 

The only assignable reason why these 
elegant-habited greenhouse plants are not 
now so generallv cultivated is that they 
are old-mshioneo. They are amongst the 
easiest of plants to manage, bearing with- 
out injury usage that would kill most of 
the species subjected to pot culture. Their 
gracefully-curved leaves, which in a well 
managed specimen droop so as to all but 
hide the pot, render them at all times 

S leasing to look upon, and when, in ad- 
ition, they are furnished with their 
straight erect flower-stems, surmounted by 
dense umbels of blue or white flowers, 
there are few more telling plants. In ad- 
dition to this they last a considerable time 
in bloom. The flowers moreover are 
amongst the most useful for cutting, either 
combined with others for ordinary decora- 
tive purposes, or for bouquets ; and for the 
latter use the blue kinds sdf ord a colour that 
is not over-plentiful in flowers that are of 
suitable form and of a durable nature. 

Agapanthus may be raised from seed, 
but, except in the case of a new, or scarce 
kind, the usual course is to increajse them 
by division of the crowns. This can best 
be done by taking a large plant in the 
spring just as growth is about to com- 
mence and washing all the soil from 
among the roots, so as to get them disen- 
tangled as far as possible without unneces- 
sary breakage ; then divide the crowns 
singly, or in masses of several together, ac- 
cording to the number and size of the 
plants required. Where there is no ob- 
lect in adding greatly to thefr number, 
large specimens may be simply divided 
into two or four as may be required, with 
these, as with the single crowns, giving 
pots according to the size of the divided 
pieces, potting firm and encouraging 
growth by keeping them a little close in a 
pit or greenhouse. All that is required 
afterwards is to give pot-room as wanted ; 
but it must be Kept in mind that these 
plants will bear confining at the roots to 
an extent that few will without suffering. 
When the specimens are as large as re- 
qufred, and are in from 12 to 16 in. pots, 
they may go for two or three years with- 
out re-potting. 
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They may be wintered anywhere out of 
the reach of frost, say under a greenhouse 
stage, or similar place, where there is only 
a limited amount of light. Give little 
water through the season of rest. 

The following are distinct and desir- 
able kinds : — 

A, prcBcox. Has blue flowers, distinctly 
suffused with purple. A much scarcer 
plant than the old species. 

A, umhellatiLS, The best known sort, 
bearing large umbels of dark blue flowers. 

A. v/mhellatu8 candidiLs, A pure white 
sort. A decided improvement on the old 
white form. 

A. wrnbellatus florepleno. A double 
form of A. umbellatus, with deep blue 
flowers. A fine kind. 

A. vmbellattLs variegatus. A variegated 
form, with prettily marked leaves. 

The species come from the Cape of 
Good Hope, A. umbellatus being amongst 
the oldest introductions we possess. 

Insects. — ^Agapanthus are little trou- 
bled with insects. Aphides sometimes 
infest the young leaves, or more commonly 
the advancing flowers ; when these are 
troublesome fumigate with some or other 
of the preparations of tobacco. 

AGATHiEA CCELESTIS. 

This is an evergreen greenhouse plant, 
but nearly allied to Cineraria, sometimes 
passing under the name of Cineraria amel- 
loides. It comes from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and its pretty blue flowers are very 
effective. 

It is raised from seed sown in the spring 
in a little warmth ; when the see<fiings 
have got fairly into growth, keep them in a 
greeimouse, potting off in sandy loam, and 
growing on afterwards as ordinary green- 
house plants. There is a variegated form 
of the plant, A. coelestis variegata, which 
succeeds under treatment similar to that 
given to the original species. 

Insects. — If affected with aphides or 
thrips, fumigate or dip in tobacco water. 

AGAVE. 

These greenhouse succulents are mostly 
grown for their handsome singular foliage ; 
they were held in much more favour in 
times past than at present When the only 
medium of heating plant-houses was by 
the old smoke flue, with its drying in- 
fluences on the atmosphere of the house 
where used. Agaves, and other succulent 
plants, withstood the dry air better than 
other things, and were consequently more 
grown. Most of the species are grotesque- 



looking plants, very easily managed, and 
requiring much less attention than most 
things ; their ability to bear without in- 
jury an extremely dry condition of the soil 
that would be fatal to most plants is pro- 
verbial. They wiU stand, when at rest, a 
temperature anything short of frost, but 
thrive fastest when kept in a warm but 
dry atmosphere during tne growing season. 
They require no shade, except such as may 
be needful to prevent the leaves being 
burnt through inequalities in the roof of 
the house where grown. Some of the 
species attain a large size, particularly the 
different forms of A. americana, which 
long had the character of not flowering 
until the plants were a century old. This 
idea has no foundation, and is traceable to 
the fact that the plants are often subjected 
to a starving course of treatment that pre- 
vent their getting strong enough to bloom 
until they have reached a long age. These 
Agaves will flower when they have ac- 
quired size and strength sufficient to do 
so, but at the same time it takes many 
years' liberal treatment to enable them to 
oloom, so that the flowering of one of these 
large species is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. The flower stem rises to a 
height of twenty feet or more, in the form 
of an erect, many-branched peduncle, 
bearing immense numbers of bell-shaped 
flowers, of a greenish yellow tint, wmch 
is the colour, more or less varied, of the 
flowers of most Agaves. It may be here 
said that the flowers of these plants are not 
so much the object of their cultivation ; it 
is rather their distinct, and in the case of 
the large kinds noble, appearance when 
full grown. They have an essentially 
architectural character, associating well 
with buildings, in proximity to which, 
when stood out of doors (treatment which 
they will bear in summer), they have a 
fine effect. 

They are propagated from suckers, 
which most of the species, when well 
grown, produce with more or less freedom. 
These should be severed from the parent 

Elant in spring just as growth is about to 
egin, securing as much of the connecting 
stem as possible, and inserting it in the 
soil within the pots in which the young 
plants are to be grown. Place them in an 
intermediate temperature, such as that of 
a vinery at work, or anywhere where a 
little warmth is available ; if such is not 
at hand they will succeed in an ordinary 
greenhouse. The pots should be compara- 
tively small, proportionately to the size of 
the suckers, and they must be thoroughly 
drained, as anything approaching a stag- 
nant condition of the soil is fatal to the 
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roots, causing them to rot. The soil should 
consist of oi-dinary loam, with a moderate 
quantity of sand added, and brick rubbish, 
broken email for youn^ plants, and used in 
a larger condition as me plants get older. 
Keep the soil slightly moist, not more, 
until roots are formed, when more water 
may be given. The after treatment is so 
simple mat nothing further is required, 
except to ^ve larger pots as the phmts in- 
crease in size and give evidence of requir- 
ing more root-room ; in all cases the pots 
should be proportionate with the larger or 
smaller species cultivated. To do justice 
to the green-leaved or type species of A. 
americana, they should, when the plants 
approach their full size, have a box m)m 3 
to 4 feet in diameter, by 2^ feet deep. 
Many of the small species, such, for in- 
stance, as the different forms of A. filifera, 
do not require, even when full grown, pots 
above 8 or 10 inches in diameter. In the 
growing season the plants should have 
plenty of light and air, so as to keep the 
leaves from being drawn weak and flaoby ; 
this is especially necessary with the longer 
leaved kinds. Spring is the best time to 
repot, and afterwards for some weeks 

five no more water than just enough to 
eep the soil in a healthy condition ; when 
growth has fEiirly b^un more may be used. 
As they cease growing in the autumn, 
reduce the water, keeping the soil only a 
little moist through tne winter. Most of 
the species will succeed in a greenhouse 
temperature, but make more progress in 
an intermediate heat, say from 45 to 50"" 
in the night, with a little more by day in 
winter, and in summer 60"" in the night, 
with from 70° to 90° by day, according to 
the weather. Nearly all the species are 
indigenous to South America or adjacent 
parts. 

The following are distinct and hand- 
some kinds : — 

A, americomcL The largest species, 
requirii^ much the most room when it has 
attained anything like full size. 

A, americana cmrea variegata. Has 
deep rich yellow variegation. 

A. appUmaia. Leaves broad and short, 
armed with brown spines. 

A, Besseriana amcena. A miniature 
species ; leaves yellowish white, with dark 
spines. 

A. deoRxUa. A strong-growing kind, 
with long narrbw leaves, recurving as they 
get older. 

A. De Smetiana. A rare species ; leaves 
ovate, ^i^een, armed with reflexed spines. 

A^fikfera, A compact-growing species; 
leaves 10 or 12 incnes long, with white 
filameiits, strong spines at the apex. 



A, filamerUosa, This grows to a 
medium size, has longish narrow leaves 
with a strong spine at the end, colour greeii) 
clothed with long filaments. 

A. GhiesbreghtvL A handsome kind, 
with dark green leaves, armed on the edges 
with formidable spines. 

A. horrida. A very strong short- 
leaved species, green in colour, bearing 
immensely strong spines on l^e edge cmd 
apex. 

A. Humholdtiana. A large-growing, 
stout-leaved species. 

A, JacquvMcmcL. A large strong-grow- 
ing species ; leaves from 3 to 4 feet long, 
of a oluish green colour, spined on the 
edges and apex. 

A, KeUockvL A stout-growing sort; 
leaves nearly 4 feet long, by 3 inches wide, 
glaucous, with a strong black spine at the 
extremities. 

A, Kerchovei. A medium-growing kind ; 
leaves pale green, still paler in the centre* 

A, Leopoldii, A compact-habited plants 
with short pale green leaves, spined on the 
edges and apex. 

A. ftuicrantha. A small-growing kind, 
with short glaucous leaves, spined on the 
edges. 

A, pida. A slender-habited sort; 
leaves 3 feet long, by 2 or 3 inches wide, 
white on the edges, green in the middle. 

A. rigida, A large-growing variety, 
with very long narrow leaves, aeep green 
in colour. 

A. Satmderni. A medium-growing 
kind ; leaves stout and glaucous, armed on 
the edges and points wim stout spines. 

A, scMdigera, A small-growing com- 
pact-habited kind ; leaves 10 inches to a 
toot lone, green banded with white, with 
white filaments. 

A, TaylorvL A comparatively small 
grower ; leaves a foot long, green in colour, 
strong spines at the apex. 

A, unwUtata. A medium-growing 
kind, with moderately stout leaves, deep 
green, paler in the centre, armed with 
strong spines. 

A, Verschaffeltii. A short thick-leaved 
species ; leaves pale green, heavily spined 
on the edges ana extremities. 

A. yucecefoUcL Of moderate growth; 
leaves narrow, with small spines on the 
edges. 

Insects. — ^Agaves are not much subject 
to the attacks of insects ; if any affect 
them, sponging is the best remedy. 

AGLAOMORPHA METENIANA. 

The only known species included in the 
genus. A distinct-looking stove Fern from 
the Phillippine Islands. 
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For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genem details of culture. 

AEEBIA QUINATA. 

A greenhouse evergreen climbing plant 
of comparatively little beauty. It may be 
increased by division of the roots in the 
same way as the stove climbers, Dioscoreas, 
to which it is nearly allied. The flowers 
are pinkish lilac, and appear early in 
spring. It comes from Chusan. 

ALLAMANDA. 

These are magnificent free-flowering 
stove plants, mostly natives of South 
America. Their large, trumpet- shaped, 
yeUow blooms are produced in great pro- 
fusion during a long period of the year, 
as when weU managed they can be had 
in flower from April until late in the 
autumn. They are especially useful on 
account of the many ways they can be 
grown, succeeding well as trained pot 
specimens, and also as roof climbers, 
planted out or in pots. Their long unin- 
terrupted habit of flowering renders them 
equally suitable for being grown in either 
way ; the flowers are likewise well adapted 
for cutting, their colour harmonising agree- 
ably with most other things. They in- 
crease readily from cuttings of the young 
half-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, with 
brisk heat, in a propagating frame or under 
a bell glass ; they can be struck at any time 
of the year when cuttings can be obtained 
in the above condition, but about the be- 
ginning of March is the best, and then 
time is given for the young plants to 
make considerable progress before the 
autumn. Put the cuttings singly in small 
pots ; they wiU root in a month, when 
they should gradually be inured to more 
air, and, as soon as they have got fairly 
established move them into 6-inch pots. 
Allamandas do best in good fibrous loam, 
to which add a moderate sprinkling of 
sand, and about one-sixth well -rotted 
manure ; mix all together, using it, for 
the plants in this stage, moderately fine. 
Press the soil firm in the pots ; now place 
them where they will get plenty of ught, 
in a night temperature of 64* or 66*, with 
a rise of 10* or 15* during the day ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots so as to induce 
the lower eyes to break, and give water all 
through the growing season before the soil 
gets so dry as to cause the young growth 
to flag. Admit a moderate amount of air 
in the middle of the day, and syringe every 
afternoon ; but no shading is reauired, as 
all the species of .AllamandaH ao better 



without it, making short -jointed stouter 
wood under the full influence of the sun, 
which, if the glass is of good quality, does, 
not injure their leaves. Tnrough the 
summer months the temperature may be 
70* by night, and proportionately higher 
in the day. 'By the end of June the pot» 
will be filled with roots, and they should 
be moved into others *6 inches larger. At 
this shift give ample drainage, using the 
soil in a more lumpy state, and breciking 
the fibrous, turfy parts into bits about the 
size of walnuts ; again press it quite firm 
in the pots, as these plants will not do 
with it in a loose condition. Place four 
or five neat sticks in the pots, and to these 
train the shoots, the points of which again 
pinch out to get them to break. Contmue 
the treatment as to heat, water, and syring- 
ing overhead until the middle of Septemb^, 
when discontinue the use of the syringe, 
admit more air, and do not give water to 
the roots until the plants flag considerably; 
this will check further growth, and help 
to harden up the wood. Keep on treating 
in this way till the end of October, allow- 
ing the soil to become a little drier each 
time before water is given so as to ripen 
the leaves ; many of the earliest formed 
wiU now turn yellow, fall off, and little 
more growth will be made. 

The temperature for the ensuing ten 
weeks may be reduced to 60* in the night, 
with 5* more by day ; and only as much 
water should be given to the soU as will keep 
the green leaves towards the extremitiee 
of the shoots from shrivelling. Place the 
plants during this, their season of rest, at 
the coolest end of the house. About the 
middle of January remove all the green 
shoots, cutting back into the hard ripe 
wood, and turn them out of the pots. As 
little water has been given for some time 
back the soil will most likely be very dry, 
and, to ensure its now being thoroughly 
moistened, immerse the ball in a pail of 
tepid- water until the whole is wet through. 
If this is not done the new soil in which 
they are about to be potted wiU get satu- 
rated by the water required to moisten the 
ball through to the centre. After this is 
done return them to the pots in which 
they have been growing, and place them 
for a day in the stove to allow the water 
to drain off ; then remove the old drainage 
and any loose soil that may be about the 
surfece, and at once put them in their 
flowering pots, which may be from 16 
in. to 18 in. diameter. Place in the 
bottom 2 in. of crocks to secure sufficient 
drainage, as they will need a deal of water. 
The soil should be similar to that already 
advised, but will be now all the better for 
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being a little more lumpy. Use the 
potting-lath freely, so as to ram it quite 
hard. These plants r^uire the soil to be 
made as close as possible, more so than 
most others grown in pots. The best 
method of traming AHaTnandas and other 
subjects of similar habit, when grown as 
pot specimens, is on a stout iron wire 
trellis, secured to three strong stakes in- 
serted in the soil placed just within the 
rim of the pot Such a trellis, 4 ft. high 
by 3 ft. in diameter, will be big enough 
for a large plant. As soon as tne plants 
are potted, fasten the trellises in their 
places, and at once train the shoots to 
mem, dispersing them evenly over about 
two-thirds of the lower part ; if they are 
tied over the top they naturally push the 
young growths fi-om that point, and after- 
wards, when being bent down to cover the 
trellis, they are very liable to break out. 

The reason why Allamandas should be 
safJEur differently treated from most things, 
being cut back and potted before 
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they have made any growth, is that the 
young shoots are so brittle that in train- 
mg them on the trellis they are likely to 
be broken off, and the plants are naturally 
such free growers that potting previous to 
growth bemg made does not interfere with 
their after progress. When the potting is 
complet^ they should, instead of bemg 
plunged in a bed of tan or other ferment- 
mg material, at a considerable distance 
from the light, be elevated on inverted 
pots as near the glass as the trellis will 
admit of. So placed, the shoots will grow 
short-jointed and stout, the reverse of what 
Ihey will be if stood further from the roof. 
Syringe overhead every afternoon. They 
will hresik into growth in about a fort- 
night, and as the young shoots advance 
keep them tied to the trellis in an 
Tipnght position, as, if bent down before 
me^Soom is well set, they may break 
back, the points generally ceasing to push 
much further ; this causes delay in the 
time of their flowering. As the advanc- 
ing shoots require more head room, the 
plants must be regularV;^ lowered, so as 
]vaft to keep the points m)m touching the 
dass. At the beginiiing of March raise 
Sie temperature 5** in the night, allowing 
it to ran up considerably with sun-heat in 
the day. By the middle of the month, 
when, the weather is very bright, it may 
be necessary to give for a short time in 
he middle of the day a little air by open- 
ng the ventilators about an inch or so ; 
his will be enough, as if too much is 
idmitted it will seriously affect the young 
ender growth* 
It is at this season that careful attention 



ia most essential, to anticipate the rise in 
temperature through the sun's influence in 
the fine weather by timely stopping the 
fires. It is an indication of tne worst 
possible management in the cultivation 
of stove plants to be under the necessity, 
through the inconsiderate use of fire- 
heat, of admitting large volumes of cold 
external air in the simng to keep down 
the temperature sufficiently. If a little 
air is given, as above advised, when the 
thermometer rises to 80" in bright weather, 
no harm will be done by its going up 6° or 
8" higher, if the atmosphere is kept moist, 
but tJie house must be closed sufficiently 
early and the fires set going, so as not to 
allow the heat to fall too low. As the soil 
becomes filled with roots the plants will 
require a copious supply of water and a 
free use of the syringe overhead. During 
April, if all has gone well, every shoot 
will have its point set with flowers ; it is 
better to defer training until the bloom 
begins to open, after which the shoots 
ought to be carefully wound round the 
trellis, so as to distribute the flowering 
points evenly over it They will now 
need water almost every day, and liquid 
manure two or three times a week ; con- 
tinue the use of the syringe, which will in 
no way injure the flowers. The night 
temperature may be kept at about 70% 
with a rise of 10" or 15" in the day. They 
wiU quickly push up another lot of shoots, 
which, when commencing to bloom, should 
be trained as were the preceding ; they 
will thus keep on through the season. 
Give more air and less nre-heat as the 
summer advances. By July the plants 
may, if required, be removed to a warm 
conservatory and placed where they will 
not be under the influence of a draught 
of external air ; here they will form con- 
spicuous objects until the middle of August, 
when they should be returned to the stove, 
where they will, if wanted, continue to 
flower for some time. Afterwards they 
should be gradually ripened up, partially 
dried off as in the preceding autumn, and 
rested similarly. In January, as before, 
cut them back, and shake about haK the 
soil from the ball, reducing a portion of 
the roots. Repot with new soil, and treat 
in every way through the season as advised 
previously. So managed the plants will 
last for many years. 

Allamandas are amongst the best of 
stove-climbers, for which purpose they 
require to be treated as for trained plants, 
except that the trellis is dispensed with and 
the shoots are not stopped further than to 
induce their breaking, so as to funai&^i^^ 
allotted space ; they s^ioxjiiA. \>^ ^^^ ^'si^ 
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back every seasonbefore they are started into 

growth. On account of their very strong 
abit of growth, even when required as 
climbers, it is better to grow them in pots 
than to plant out, unless they are wanted 
to cover a very large space, in which case 
they may be turned out in a border of 
limited extent, and the soil partially re- 
newed each spring. 

The following kinds are all well worth 
growing : — 

A, carthartica. A well-known free- 
flowering kind, with moderate-sized blooms, 
which it produces plentifully. 

A. Chehoni. A profuse large-flowered 
kind, from Western Africa. It is almost 
as deep in colour as A. Aubletti, and has 
not the objectionable habit of the blooms 
reflexing natural to that variety, which it 
supersedes. 

A. grandiflora, A magnificent sort, 
with beautiful bright canary-yellow 
flowers, produced in large quantities. It 
is very distinct in habit, and a much 
weaker grower than all the others, smaller 
foliage, and is most suitable for growing 
as a pot specimen, in which way it may 
with advantage be trained to sticks, trellis 
being dispensed with. 

A. HendersoniL A very strong-grow- 
ing, large, free-blooming sort ; the base^ of 
the flowers internally suffused with brown. 

A. nohilis, A strong grower, with very 
large, finely-shaped, bright yellow flowers; 
requires a light situation to bloom freely. 

A. Schottii. A very strong grower, 
with immensely large pale yellow flowers 
that reflex a good deal. It is not so free 
in blooming as the others. 

A. violacea. A very distinct-looking 
species, with reddish flowers. It is not so 
handsome as the other kinds, but to those 
who like to grow plants of a decidedly dis- 
tinct appearance it will be acceptable. 

Insects. — AHamandas possess almost an 
immunity from insects, except from a 
minute yellow thrip, which is veiy 
troublesome if once it gets a footing, as it 
destroys and disfigures the young flower 
buds and leaves. It is best kept under by 
copious and daily syringing, as it is most 
difficult to kill by fumigation. 

ALOCASIA. 

Since fine-leaved plants have become 
fashionable, there has been a large addition 
to the nimiber of cultivated species of 
Alocasia, and amongst them may be num- 
bered many of the finest and most distinct 
of £dl stove subjects grown for the beauty 
of their foliage. Few femilies of plants 
present so much diversity in the form and 



colour of their leaves as do these Alocajdas, 
from the bold and distinct combination of 
pale green and milky white in the statety 
A. macrorhiza variegata, to the shining 
metallic hue possessed to such a marked 
extent by A. metallica, both plants that^ 
when they first appeared, made quite a 
sensation amongst cultivators. As decora- 
tive objects in the warm stove, they are 
unsurpassed, contrastrug admirably with 
other fine-leaved as well as flowering 
plants. They are mostly found in the 
warmest parte of the world, where, in 
addition to a continuously high tempera- 
ture, they are subjected to a humid atmos- 
phere. Therefore, in order to grow them 
satisfactorily, thev need both heat and mois- 
ture, otherwise they make little progress. 

Alocasias are increased by means of 
suckers, which most of the species produce 
freely, and also by division of the creeping 
underground stems, as well as by smi^ 
tubers that several of the species annually 
form. Propagation is best effected in 
spring towards the beginning of March, 
about which time the old specimens re- 
quire a shift ; all the species, except A. 
macrorhiza and ite variegated form, we have 
found to do best in a mixture of sphagnum 
and the best fibrous matter out of veiy 
light peat (such as that used for Orchids)^ 
to which some sand, crocks, and dry shaly 
manure have been added, as, if anything 
at all close and adhesive is used, many ca 
the kinds will make little or no progress. 
The small tubers formed by sorte like A. 
Veitchii do best put in shallow pans in a 
mixture similar to that just described until 
they have made a couple of leaves each, 
when they may be moved into little pote 
singly. Suckers, when taken off, should 
be at once transferred to pote proportionate 
to their size. An extra amount of dndn- 
age is required on account of their needing 
to be liberally supplied with water during 
the growing season, and also from the fact 
that most of the species are surface rooters, 
not pushing their roote down to any con- 
siderable depth in the pote. 

Alocasias require a brisk heat in order 
to grow them well ; in fact, most of the 
species will never attain anything like 
their proper size and appearance without 
the full amount of heat needed by the 
greatest heat-requiring plants. After the 
crowns are potted they should be kept in 
a temperature of nearly 70° at night, with 
a rise in the day proportionate to the state 
of the weather ; a little air should be given 
during the middle of the day when the 
weather is such as to allow this to be done, 
but early in spring the admission of cold 
air, so as to come in contact with the 
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plants, must be avoided. Shade at all 
times wlien the sun is bright, but let the 
plants be kept well up to the light By 
midsummer larger pots will most likely l>e 
wanted, as most of the kinds are free- 
rooters, but with such species as A. Veitchii 
•care must be taken that too much pot 
room is not given. Syringe overhead 
freely once a day through the growing 
season, getting the water well to the back 
as well as the front of the leaves ; if this 
i^ not done, red spider will most likely 
attack them. Through the summer months 
the temperature may vary from 70* to a 
little over at night, and from 80° to 86° in 
the daytime, giving water so as to keep the 
soil always moist Beduce the heat and 
atmospheric moisture as autumn sets in, 
dispense with shading as soon as the sun's 

Sower declines enou^ to allow this to be 
one, and syringe overhead seldomer. 

In winter the temperature should be 
About 66° at night, with a proportionate 
rise by day. Nothing further is required 
€xcept pot-room according to the size to 
whidi tiie specimens are wanted to grow. 
Sucli sorts as A. metallica may be grown 
to 6 feet or 7 feet through if aesired, and 
weaker growers in proportion, but for 
general purposes smaller examples will 
be more useful. Each spring tne plants 
should be turned out of their pots, and all 
the old soil removed, and replaced with 
new material. This is necessary, as, if an 
attempt is made to keep them a second 
year in the same soil, that will, most likely, 
before the end of the season, get decom- 
posed and too pasty, conditions under 
wMcli the roots are sure to perish. A. 
macrorhiza variegata does best in good 
fibrous loam, made very rich by the addi- 
tion of one-third dry shaly manure, like 
that obtainable round the outside of an old 
hotbed, with sand sufficient to keep it 
sweet This plant should be grown 
annually from a single sucker of the pre- 
vious year's propagation, which, if well 
managed, will attain a size of 7 feet or 8 
feet in diameter, and in this state, with its 
beautifully variegated leaves, it is one of 
the most effective of all variegated plants. 

The best kinds are : — 

A. GhelsonL A hybrid raised between 
A. metallica and A. longiloba. It produces 
large leaves, shining green on the upper 
sunace, purple beneath. 

A. Ulvstris. An Indian kind, not un- 
like A. Jenningsii, but a stronger grower ; 
its leaves, like that kind, are green, 
mottled with blackish olive. 

A, intermedia. This variety was raised 
by crossing A. longiloba with A. Veitchii. 
It has mudii of the beautiful greyish metal- 



lic shade of A. Veitchii, but grows a good 
deal larger. 

A . Jenningsii. A handsome small-grow- 
ing species m>m India, with leaves 8 inches 
or 9 inches lon^, of a rich green colour, 
and blotched with black or dark brown 
between the veins. 

A. JohnstoniL A singular species, with 
spiny leaf-stalks and arrow-shaped leaves^ 
green, veined with red. A native of the 
Solomon Islands. 

A, Loioii. Similar to A. Veitchii in form 
of leaf^ but the upper surfjEice is much 
^ener, and barred with metallic tints ; it 
IS likewise a much better grower than 
Veitchii A native of Borneo. 

A, macrorhiza variegaia. A beautiful, 
large-growing species, with cordate leaves, 
pale green, with large white blotches, which 
sometimes cover hiuf the surface. Ceylon. 

A, Marshallvi. An Indian species in the 
way of A. Jenninesii, but with a broad 
silvery band down me centre of the leaves. 

A. metallica, A Bornean sort, with large, 
shield-shaped, metallic-tinted leaves, and 
one which may be grown to a large size. 

A. Roezlvi costaia, A medium-growing, 
green-leaved species, blotched with silvery 
grey. From the United States of Colombia. 

A. Sedenii, A hybrid raised between A. 
Lowi and A. metallica ; in form most like 
the first-named parent. A handsome plant 

A. Thihauticma, A Bornean species 
something in the way of A. Lowii, but 
larger. Blackish green in colour, with 
distinct white veins. 

A, Veitchii, A very handsome species, 
also from Borneo, having long arrow- 
shaped foliage, with ivory-white midribs, 
and a bluish slate-like colour on the upper 
surface of the leaves, which are deep pur- 
ple beneath. 

A, zehrina. A strong-growing species 
with large sagittate leaves, green in colour, 
stalks banded with blackish green, which 
gives the plant a handsome appearance. 
Philippine Islands. 

Insects. — The regular syringing re- 
quired for these Alocasias through the 
growing season will keep down the smaller 
insects that attack them, such as aphides, 
thrips, or red spider ; should mealy bug 
by cnance effect a lodgment on the back 
of the foliage or leaf-st£uks, it must be re- 
moved by sponging. 

ALOE. 

These are greenhouse succulent plants, 
nearly all coming from the Cape of Good 
Hope. A few of them are worth growing 
for their handsome leaves, in ajdjS.\icycL\» 
their somewliat smgviW ^o^«ta. 
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They are propagated from suckers taken 
off the old plants in spring, inserted in 
small pots, and placed where they will get 
a little extra warmth. Ordinary loam 
with a liberal addition of sand and small 
pot shreds suits them, and they should be 
given more root-room as they increase in 
size. They require little water in winter, 
but should have the soil kept moderately 
moist during the growing season 
The following are the most distinct : — 
A, ahyssinica. A stout-growing species, 
with thick, fleshy leaves, long and broad ; 
green, spined on the edges. From Abys- 
sinia. 

A. Soccotriana, A branching plant, 
with upright habit ; leaves green, spined 
on the edges. 

A, variegata. The well-known part- 
ridge-breasted Aloe. A pretty window 
pla^t, thriving where many things would 
not grow. Leaves stout, six to eight 
inches long ; green, banded with grey. 

Insects. — ^The nature of these plants is 
such that few insects affect them ; green- 
fly is sometimes troublesome on the young 
flower-spikes ; fumigationisthebestremedy. 

ALOYSIA CITBIODOBA. 

This, which is a deciduous greenhouse 

Elant, is synonymous with Verbena trip- 
ylla, or the Lemon-scented Verbena as it 
is often called. It is a native of Chili, and 
has insignificant flowers. Its pale-green 
lanceolate leaves are highly fragrant, and 
for them the plant is cultivated, and is a 
general favourite. 

It strikes freely from cuttings, inserted 
in sand in the spring, covered with a bell 
glass, kept moist and shaded in a moderate 
neat ; thus treated they will root in a few 
weeks, when they must be moved singly 
to small pots, in sandy loam. As soon as 
growth has fairly commenced stop the 
points to cause the formation of side 
shoots ; this operation should be repeated 
two or three times to secure a bushy con- 
dition of the plants. Give larger pots when 
required ; 5 or 6 inches in diameter will 
be big enough for the first year. After 
they are fairly established greenhouse 
treatment is all they need, such for in- 
stance as Fuchsias succeed with as to air 
warmth and moisture. In the winter they 
should be kept drier, and may with ad- 
vantage have their shoots shortened back 
before they start into growth in the spring, 
removing part of the old soil and giving 
pots two or three sizes larger ; afterwards 
treat as in the preceding summer. 

The plants may be kept for a number of 
years by giving increased root-room, pre- , 



yiously cutting in the branches moderately ;■ 
in this way their deliciously-scented 
shoots will admit of being used freely for 
mixing with cut flowers. 

Insects.— The plant is liable to the- 
attacks of most insects that feed on green- 
hoiise plants generally ; for aphides and 
thrips fumigate, syringe and sponge to get 
rid of scale. 

ALSOPHILA. 

This genus of Ferns contains stove a» 
well as greenhouse species. The cooler 
kinds are the most deserving of notice, 
but neither are equal from a gardening 
point of view to the Cyatheas and Dick- 
sonias. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

A, contammans, Philippine Islands. 
A, lunulata. Polynesia. 
A, EehecccB. Queensland. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

A, australis, Australia. 

A, Beyrichiana, 

A, excelsa, Norfolk Island. 

A, Leichardtiana, New South Wales. 

AMARYLLIS. 

These are stove bulbous plants, many of 
which are evergreen, while others shed 
their leaves in winter, the principle differ- 
ence in their culture being that the ever- 
green kinds, although requiring to be kept 
much drier at the roots when not growing 
during the winter season, must not be 

allowed ever to become quite dry a 

condition necessary with such as are 
deciduous. Of the first species introduced, 
a few are from the Cape of Good Hope and 
the West Indies, but the greater number 
are indigenous to Brazil and the adjacent 
countries. From these have sprung the 
present race of splendid hybrids, possessing 
a free habit of blooming, and producing 
large and truly gorgeous flowers, wherein 
the stripping and blending of soft and 
intensely deep colours are combined in a 
way that is not surpassed by any plants in 
cultivation. They possess the double merits 
of being easily grown and not getting too 
big for those who have not the convenience 
of large stoves. They succeed well in good 
fibrous loam of a strong nature, with just 
as much sand added as will ensure its not 
getting sour and impervious to the plentiful 
supply of water they require when growing. 
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TThere is one thing in their management 
that those who essay their culture will do 
well to bear in mind — ^that they do not, 
•especially the evergreen kinds, like their 
roots disturbed. Disturbance is the less 
necessary, as they do not need a great deal 
of pot-room, and always do the best when 
the roots have well filled the soil ; at the 
jBame time this must not be carried too far 
by allowing them to starve for want of 
fiufficient root space, or the flowers they 
produce will not be so numerous or so fine, 
nor will the plants increase as they 
ought to do by tnrowing off offsets. They 
•can be raised from se^, and those who 
take an interest in hybridising have an 
-ample field before them in raising new 
varieties by crossing. 

When the seeds are ripe they should be 
sown in well-drained pans filled with good 
yellow loam, to which has been add^ as 
much sand as will keep the soil in a con- 
-dition that the water can pass through it. 
Cover the seeds slightly, and place the pans 
in an intermediate temperature of 60° in 
the night, and proportionately higher in the 
-daytime ; give as much water as will keep 
the soil moist When the young plants 
make their appearance allow them plenty 
of light ; as the days lengthen, give 6° 
more heat in the night and 10° or 16° in 
the day ; let them have enough water, and 
admit air, as they will not make satis- 
&ctory progress if too much confined. It 
is not well to disturb them from the seed 
pans until they have made several leaves 
and the bulbs have begun to form, which 
^condition they will be m towards the close 
of summer if all has gone well with them. 
They should then be placed singly in small 
pots, well drained, and the soil pressed 
•quite solid about the roots. They generally 
succeed better when the greater portion of 
the bulb is covered in the soil than when 
potted higher above it. This applies to 
all their stages of growth. At once return 
them to the coolest end of the stove, and as 
the object is to keep them in growth summer 
and winter for a couple of years, so as to 
-save time, the temperature may now be 
kept from 66° to 60° in the night and a 
little more in the day ; they should be 
attended to regularly with water. As solar 
heat increases, raise the temperature pro- 
portionately, and as soon as the soil is well 
nUed with roots, shift them into 4-inch or 
-6-inch pots, draining sufficiently and mak- 
ing the soil quite solid, as in the first potting. 
Orow them on without delay by constant 
heat and moisture, and plenty of light all 
through the summer and autumn ; winter 
in a similar temperature to last year ; in 
^e spring move them into 6-inch pots, 



and treat in every way as in the past 
summer. In the autumn place them wnere 
they will be under the ripening influence 
of all the sun and air possible, and 
gradually withhold water; through the 
winter stand them on an airy shelf in a 
temperature of from 46° to 60°, with just 
enough water to prevent the leaves flagging ; 
and in the spring again give more heat and 
moisture. If the bulbs have attained the 
strength that thev should have from the 
treatment prescribed, most of them will 
flower ; after which give such as appear to 
require it pots an inch larger, and place 
them through the summer under similar 
conditions to promote growth as hitherto 
advised. In the autumn and winter repeat 
the ripening and resting process, but never 
attempt to keep them too cool in the winter 
— ^through this cause innumerable quanti- 
ties of these fine plants have been lost. In 
their native country the only change they 
are subject to is from hot and damp in their 
growing season, to dry during the period 
of rest, consequently thejr will not bear to 
be kept too cold in the wmter. For a time 
they will stand a lower temperature than 
that above given for their season of rest, 
but there is always danger of their decaying 
when so treated, and it also impairs their 
strength. In succeeding summers give 
small shifts when it is evident that they 
need more room, but not otherwise ; as 
they get strong they will push offsets that 
can be taken off and grown on singly, 
managed as advised for the plants raised 
from seed. The above ti-eatment of course 
applies to seedlings that have been raised 
from evergreen kinds, and are similar in 
habit to the parents. To such as are 
deciduous, no water must be given from 
the time that the growth is fuUy matured 
and ripened up in the autumn until they 
are to be started in spring ; in other 
respects the treatment required is the same. 
Both the evergreen and deciduous kinds 
want a plentiful supply of water whil t 
they are making growth ; any stint at this 
stage will be sure to impair their strength 
and inflict serious injury. They will juso 
be benefited at this time by a frequent 
supply of manure-water not too strong. 
This splendid genus of plants has within 
the last few years received from many 

Elant-growers the attention it deserves, and 
as emerged from a state of comparative 
neglect, to which it seems unaccountable it 
should ever have been consigned ; yet that 
it was so neglected is undoubtedly the 
case, for there is ample evidence to prove 
that Amaryllises were much more generally 
grown half a century since than tibkft^ ^jca 
at present. 
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A. Ackermannii, An old but fine kind, 
with deep crimson flowers. Many of the 
new hybrids owe their parentage to this 
good old species. It comes from Brazil. 

A. Ackermannii pulcherrima. A very 
fine sort, with large flowers of an intense 
crimson colour. OneJ of the best in 
cultivation. 

A, kermesina. Carmine. From Brazil. 

A, Leopoldii, Base of all the segments 
reddish-crimson, extremities ivory-white, 
immense flowers, and fine in every way. 
Peru. 

A, longiflora. Flowers lai^e, long in 
the tube, pale ground colour suffused with 
rose, centre white. A native of Costa 
Bica. 

A» pardinum, A most distinct sort 
that bears immense flowers, which open 
quite flat, showing all the inner surface ; 
ground colour creamy-white, profusely 
covered with crimson spots. From Peru. 

A.pyrochroma, VermiUion red. Brazil. 

In addition to the species of Amaryllis, 
described above, the following hybrids are 
beautiful kinds, and from a cultural point 
of view they surpass the species : — 

A, Brilliant. A bold flower with broad 
petals, crimson-scarlet, profusely spotted. 

A, Chehonii. A large flower with 
broad segments, the lower part of which 
are crimson, the extremities creamy-white. 
A most remarkable kind. 

A, Crimson Banner, A fine-shaped 
flower, deep crimson in colour. 

A, Dr. Masters. Flowers of moderate 
fidze, well-formed ; colour, scarlet shaded 
with crimson. One of the best varieties. 

A, Exquisite. Flowers large, petals stout, 
scarlet in colour, with a white central 
stripe to each. A very free-flowering 
sort. 

A, Intematicmal, Flowers moderate in 
size, fine in shape, colour crimson-maroon 
with white veins. A fine variety. 

A, King Arthur, Medium-sized flowers; 
ivory-white ground colour, spotted and 
streaked in the centre with crimson. 

A, Mooreana. A handsome-shaped 
flower, of good substance ; colour deep 
red. 

• A. Mrs. Baker. Flowers large and fine 
in form, segments broad ; colour glowing 
scarlet shaded with crimson, centre striped 
with white. One of the finest varieties 
ever raised. 

A. Mrs. Burroughs, Moderate-sized 
flowers, petals reflexed, colour scarlet, 
shaded with crimson, and edged with 
white. 

A, Mrs. Rawson. Bright crimson in 
colour, the segments edged with white. 

A, Princess Augusta Victoria, Flowers 



large, ivory-white, streaked^ with crim- 
son. 

A, Stones Beauty, Small, beautifully- 
shaped flowers, scarlet, with white stripe 
at the base in die middle of each petal. 

A. Thomas Speed, A strong grower, un- 
usually profuse in flowering, medium in 
size ; colour scarlet, white centre. 

Insects. — Aphides often attack the- 
young leaves ana unexpanded flowers, and 
can be destroyed by fumigating with 
tobacco, or by sponging ; the form of the- 
leaves is such as to mvour their being thus 
easily removed. Thrips and red spider 
will sometimes make their appearance if 
syringing is not resorted to ocasionally ; 
to destroy these lay the plants on their 
sides and syringe freely with clean water. 
Scale and mealy bug will also live upon 
them, and the best remedy is spong^g-, 
getting down to the base of the leaves^ 
where the insects harbour. 

AMHEBSTIA NOBILIS. 

One of the most gorgeous of aU flower- 
ing trees. An evergreen stove species 
from the hot regions of Eastern India. 
From the dimensions it attains it requires 
a good-sized house almost to itself; this- 
no doubt is the cause why it is so rarely 
met with. 

It can be raised from seeds, or from 
shoot cuttings of the half-ripened wood, 
which will he found in condition in. 
summer. These should be put singly in 
pots filled with sand, kept close and moist, 
and shaded in a temperature of 76**, or a 
few degrees more. When they are rooted 
gradually remove the glasses so as to inure 
them to the atmosphere of the house, giving 
air and shade when needful. As soon as 
enough roots are formed move into pots a 
couple of sizes larger ; good loam is the 
most suitable soil. Continue to keep up a 
comparatively high temperature through 
the autumn and winter, as the plant will 
bear as much heat as almost any in cultiva- 
tion. In spring give pots two or three 
sizes larger, using soil such as before ; in- 
crease the temperature as the days get 
warmer : 76" in the night in summer, and 
85" to 90° by day, with sun-heat, will 
answer. Use a thin shade in bright 
weather ; admit air for a time dauy ; 
syringe freely overhead when the house 
is closed, and give plenty of moisture at 
all times through the season of growth. 
Give more air towards autumn, with less 
atmospheric moisture, and winter as before. 
Larger pots wiU be needed in spring, 
the size oeing regulated by the condition 
and quantity of roots present ; treat on- 
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wards throngli the season as previously. 
By the spring following the pltuits should 
be large enough to plant out A good bed 
ought to be prepared by putting the neces- 
BBTY drainaffe in the bottom, and filling in 
wiw good loam, to which add some sand 
and a moderate sprinkling of broken crocks, 
or other material of a like nature, as the 
soil in all cases such as this, where con- 
fined under glass in a close atmosphere 
and subjected to continual watering by the 
use of the syringe, is liable to set sour and 
adhesive. If the plant is well managed, 
and has room enough given it, it will live 
for many years, producing annually its 
long racemes of bnght red, yellow spotted 
flower& 

Inbbctb. — The constant use of the 
STringe, already advised, through the 
growing season will keep down tne less 
objectionable insects, but scale and mealy 
bug can only be destroyed by repeated 
sponging, which must be done as often as 
found necessary. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS. 

These are singular stove Aroids, with 
ample handsome foliage. The flowers are 
more curious than beautiful. They re- 
quire similar treatment to Caladiums, 
which see. 

The following are distinct kinds : — 

A, Indbiferns, Flowers red, produced 
in spring. A native of East India. 

A. campanulatus. Has purple flowers, 
and is a spring bloomer. From Ceylon. 

B. cupretLS. A distinct-looking species, 
with attractive flowers. 

A. giganteus, A strong grower, with 
purple flowers. A native of India. 

ANANASSA SATIVA VABXEGATA. 

(The variegated Pine Apple.) 

This handsome stove plant is a favourite 
with cultivators. It differs in no way in 
appjearance from the ordinary forms of the 
ffuit-bearing Pines, except that the leaves 
are handsomely variegated. 

It is increased by suckers in the same 
way as others of the genus. After re- 
moval from the parent plant, they should 
be laid for a couple of aays or so in the 
stove, so as to allow the base to dry up a 
little ; then strip off a few of the lower 
leaves. They may then either be inserted 
in a bed in the stove (if such exists) until 
rooted, and afterwards put in pots pro- 
portionate in size to that of the now rooted 
puckers, or they may be put singly in pots, 
filled with good turfy loam, to which has 



been added a little sand, the soil being 
kept drier than requisite for most plants. 
If they can be accommodated with a brisk 
bottom heat they will root more quickly, 
although this is not indispensable. After 
they are well-rooted, the plants should be 
elevated near the glass, and given air daily 
in the growing season, with a slight dash 
of the syringe in the afternoons. No more 
shade should be used than the construction 
of the house and its position necessitates, 
as the more light the plants receive the 
stouter and more beautifully arched in 
form the leaves will get. The suckers 
may be taken off and struck any time in 
the spring or summer, when large enough, 
but it is well not to separate them from the 
plants that produce toem until they have 
attained considerable strength, otherwise 
they take longer to grow up to a handsome 
size. Ordinary warm stove treatment 
summer and winter answers for them. All 
that is further required is to give more pot 
room as it is wanted : a 12-inch pot is oig 
enough to grow a large example in. It is 
a plant that at all times requires careful 
watering, but water should not be applied 
until the soil is drier than most things 
reouire it to be. 

There is another variety, A. Porteana, 
somewhat different from tlie preceding in 
its variegation ; it will succeed with like 
treatment to A. sativa variegata. 

Insects. — Like other kmds of Pine 
Apple, the variegated varieties are not 
much subject to the attacks of insects, but 
mealy bug and white scale will live on 
them. Care should be taken never to 
begin with plants affected with the latter 
insect, whicn is difficult to get rid o^ 
getting, as it does, down to the base of the 
leaves ; if mealy bug attack the plants, 
sponging will be the safest remedy. 

ANC7L0GYNE LONGIFLORA. 

An evergreen stove plant of shrubby 
habit, with large leaves, and tubular purple 
flowers, produced in drooping panicles. It 
is an effective plant, and can, by liberal 
treatment, be grown to a large size, like 
many other quick-growing Acanthads, in 
little time, or it may be flowered in a small 
state. 

The treatment it requires is such as ad- 
vised for Justicias, which see. It comes 
from Guayaquil. 

ANEMIA. 

A genus of stove Ferns, with a decidedly 
distinct habit. The fructification is pro- 
duced in tbe ioxm oi a. ^^mda^ ^vssS^s*^ \«i 
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that of the well-known British Fern, 
Osmunda regalis. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

A, collina. BrazU. 

A. jUxuosa, South America. 

A, tomentosa. 

ANOIOPTEBIS EVECTA. 

A very distinct-looking and handsome 
stove species of the genus Angiopteris, 
which should be grown by all who form 
collections of Ferns. It comes from the 
Society Islands. For propagation and culti- 
vation, see Ferns, general details of culture. 

ANGBOTOOHILnS. 

Although Anoectochili attain a height 
of only a few inches, and in this respect 
are insignificant, compared with many of 
the noble stove fine-foliaged plants now in 
cultivation, they may nevertheless be 
justly termed the gems of the vegetable 
kingdom, so exquisite is the network of veins 
which covers their leaves. Anoectochili 
are found in both the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, but the kinds which possess 
the richest leaf-colouring come from the 
East, the silvery -veined sorts in most cases 
belonging to the West. Unfortunately 
they are generally found difficult to cul- 
tivate ; though they can often be increased 
and made to grow well for a time, it not 
unfrequently happens that they sicken and 
die off, even in the hands of those who 
have been most successful with them, and 
this without any change in their treatment 
or remission of attention ; these facts point 
to something wrong as regards management. 
The flowers that Anoectochili produce are 
insignificant, and on that account no one 
cai'es about them. Therefore, in place of 
subjecting the plants to alternate periods 
of growth and rest, as in the case oi other 
Orchids appreciated for their bloom, they 
are generally pushed on to make growth 
so as to increase their numbers as quickly 
as possible. For a good many years we 
grew all the best vaiieties in a house that 
could not be kept higher than 60" at night 
duiing winter, and from a small stock soon 
had pans of setaceus, Lowii, xanthophyllus 
and others, 16 inches across, filled as full as 
they could hold with plants unusually 
strong ; but as soon as we gave them more 
warmth in winter, and consequently less 
rest, they failed to do so well. 

They are increased by cuttings made 
from their fleshy stems, which should be 
cut into pieces consisting of one or two 
joints each. Divide the pieces midway 



between the joints — ^not at the joint, as in 
the cafie of most other plants. They may 
be propagated at any time during spring 
or summer, but propagation is best canied 
out before growth commences, about the 
end of February. Sphagnum chopped 
fine, three parts to one of fibi^ous matter irbm 
good Orchid peat, with some sand and small 
crocks or charcoal, is the best material in 
which to grow them. 3-inch pots, well 
drained, and filled with this compost, wiU 
hold two or three cuttings, the roots ci 
which, if there be any, should be inserted 
in the soil, and the pieces pegged down 
horizontally, so as to almost imbed them 
in the compost, which ought to be pressed 
moderately firm and kept slightly moist, 
but not too wet The little pots should be 
plunged in a larger pot or pan in a mixture 
of sphagnum and sand, and the whole 
covered with a bell-glass, which should be 
kept tilted half an inch or so to admit some 
air. They should be placed where there is 
plenty of light, but shaded from sunshine 
if it be at all powerful. A night tempera- 
ture of 60°, with an increase of 10° in the 
daytime, will be sufficient until the sun 
gets a little more power. In a few weeks 
the buds will start, and soon form shoots 
and small leaves ; give water so as to keep 
the soil in a slightly moist condition, and 
in May increase the temperature at night 
to 65° or 66°, letting it mn up to 80° or 86** 
in the daytime. It is a good plan to wipe 
the moisture from the inside of the glasses 
daily, as its removal lets in more light, an 
important matter as regards giving strength 
and solidity to the young growth ; for 
although Anoectochili will grow fast in a 
semi-darkened place, the growth thus made 
is weak. A position close to the upright 
glass, either at the front or end of the 
house in which they are grown, is best 
calculated to keep them healthy, but they 
must not have a current of cold air ad- 
mitted near them, such as would enter if a 
light opposite to where they are pleu^ed 
were opened. The length of time it takes 
to produce full-sized crowns from cuttings 
like those described depends upon the 
strength of the plants from which the 
cuttings are made ; if the stems are thick, 
the young plants will make four or five 
leaves before autumn. 

The summer treatment is simply a con- 
tinuance of that just recorded. When in 
full growth they should, however, have 
more water, but they should never be 
allowed to get either too dry or too wet. 
In giving water, if any rest on the young 
unfdded leaves, it is well to blow it otf 
After the middle of September shade only 
when the sun is very bright. In the last 
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^two montlis of the year and two first of the 
•ensuing one 60° at night will be sufficient, 
allowing 6° or 8° more by day. "When 
possessed of a fair amount of stock, instead 
of cutting the plants up into pieces, as has 
just been recommended, be content with 
severing a joint or two from the base in the 
4Bpring just before growth commences, at 
tne same time removing the plants into 
fresh material if the old seems getting too 
much decomposed. In this way large pots 
<of handsome full-sized crowns can always 
be had, and the stock increased as well. 
Whenever they show signs of flower- 
ing, cut the bloom-spikes out as soon as 
they can be got at, as removing them 
strengthens the plants. 

The following are some of the most 
handsome and distinct kinds : — 

A. argenteus. Very distinct from the 
colden-nerved kinds. It has pale green 
leaves, netted with silver veins, glistening 
like frozen dew. BraziL 

A, arffentetis picttut. Like A. argenteus, 
with the addition of a pale silvery band 
■down the middle of the leaves. Brazil. 

A, Daw9onianu8. A strong, erect-grow- 
ing plant, with very dark leaves. Distinct 
in habit. Malacca. 

A, impertalis (syn. : A. petola), A very 
fine kind, the leaves of whicn are pale 
olive-green, with light-coloured veins. 
Java. 

A. intermedius. A strong-growing kind 
with handsomely marked foliage, not quite 
480 bright in the veins as A. setaceus. Java. 

A. LotibvL A scarce sort, that forms 
large leaves of a deep ground colour, 
charmingly relieved with light veins. Java. 

A, Lomi. A large-growing distinct 
species, and very handsome. It forms very 
large, broad, velvety leaves of almost a 
black-green colour, beautifully relieved by 
light-green veins. A slow grower. Borneo. 

A. Lowii virescens. A distinct form, with 
>aler coloured leaves. Very beautiful 
Borneo. 

A, setaceus, A free- growing species, 
nth. dark reddish-brown velvety leaves 
overed with a network of transparent 
olden veins. Ceylon. 

A, setaceus cordatns. A form of the 
bove with deeper coloured veins. Java. 

A, xanthophyllus, A very distinct and 
indsome sort, which, in addition to the 
iining, has a broad band of lighter colour 
inning down the middle of the leaves. 

jylon. 

Insects. — Greenfly sometimes aflfect 

loectochilus, setting on the under sides 

the leaves. Immediately their presence 

detected fumigate with tobacco, repeat- 

1^ the application until all are destroyed. 



ANOPTEBUS OLANDULOSUS. 

A large-growing evergreen shrub, with 
handsome leaves, suitable for a roomy house, 
for which alone it is adapted. 

It can be increased and grown in the 
way advised for Clethras, which see. There 
is only this species in cultivation ; it beam 
white flowers, which appear in winter, or 
early spring. A native of Van Dieman's 
Land. 

ANTUUiUUM. 

(Floioering.) 

Of these there are several that will bear 
a favourable comparison in their flowers 
with the best plants brought into the 
country in either recent or bygone times. 
There are some that especially deserve a 
place in even the most select collection of 
blooming stove plants ; but as they require 
somewhat different usage as to soil, it will 
be necessary to treat of them separately. 

Amongst the more recent introductions 
of Anthurium, is the white-spathed A. 
candidum, from the United States of 
Colombia, a plant of somewhat slender 
habit, with rather small, erect, ovate, 
lanceolate leaves, on proportionate foot 
stalks ; the spathes are about 3^ inches in 
length. It associates well with A. flori- 
bundum, a new Grenada species, which 
has much broader, slightly lanceolate 
leaves, dark-green, and of compact habit ; 
the spathes of this plant are also white, 
and it lasts long in nower. Both may be 
increased by division of the crowns taken 
off in the spring, when they have made a 
few roots from the base. That these exist 
before the crowns are separated from the 
parent plant is essential, as, if taken off 
before they have formed roots independent 
of the plant that has produced them, they 
will be long in growing away freely. When 
taken off, place them in pots just large 
enough to permit of the roots being in- 
serted without injury. They are surfgwe 
rooters, requiring an abundance of water, 
consequently they do not need a great 
depth of soil, but must have plenty of 
drainage material. Half fill the pots with 
crocks ; the soil should consist of fibrous 
peat three parts, to one of flaky rotten 
dung that has been well dried. Such as 
has lain exposed on the surface for mulch- 
ing a Vine border or an Asparagus bed is 
in the best possible condition for the roots 
of these Anthuriums ; add to these a fifth 
part of leaf-mould, a good sprinkling of 
crocks broken the size of horse beans, and 
a fair quantity of silver saiiA., TKtx!\Ti% >i5ck& 
whole well toget\ier. "Do tio\», «^^tl ^\iJ^ 
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the plants are small, sift the soil, but pull 
it to pieces with the hand; press mode- 
rately firm, and pot the crowns an inch or 
80 down, just covering the roots a little ; 
put a small stick to each for support, give 
water, and place them in a brisk heat of 
66" in the night, with an increase during 
the day. Keep them a little close until 
they begin to grow, but not so much con- 
fined as would be requisite in the case of 
ordinary cuttings. Raise the temperature 
both day and night as the season advances, 
giving air in the daytime when the 
weather is such as to require it, and shad- 
ing slightly when the sun is upon them. 
"Wnen a fair amount of roots have been 
formed, the plants should be moved into 
pots two inches larger, using similar soil 
to that in which they were before placed. 
Continue to treat through the summer as 
already advised, syringing them freely 
every afternoon, and also giving plenty of 
water to the roots. Reduce the tempera- 
ture, and discontinue shading as the 
weather gets cooler, keeping them through 
the winter in a temperature of 55" in the 
night ; but do not let the soil get dry. 
Repot in April, giving two or three inches 
of a shift, still haK-filling the pots with 
drainage, and using the soil in a more 
lumpy state as the plants get larger ; this 
season they will pusn up flowers from all 
the strongest leaves, but it will not be 
advisable, even whilst in bloom, to move 
them out of the stove, as a lower and drier 
atmosphere would interfere with their 
growth. Continue the summer and winter 
treatment in this and subsequent years as 
already recommended, giving more pot 
room when it is wanted. They will go on 
for years increasing in size as long as re- 
quired, and, when they get larger than 
desirable, they mav be reduced by division 
of the crowns. These Anthuriums can be 
increased from pieces of their rhizome-like 
stems cut in bits an inch or two in length, 
inserted in soil such as that advised for 
potting the crowns in, and treated simi- 
Wly afterwards. They can also be grown 
from seeds managed as hereafter detailed 
for the propagation of A. Scherzerianum 
and its white variety by tbis method. 

A. Scherzerianum is now well known, 
and is undoubtedly one of the very finest 
and most distinct flowering plants ever in- 
troduced to this country. By judicious 
treatment in recent years it has been 
grown to a size, of both leaf and flower, 
such as was never anticipated from the 
small examples produced when first bloomed 
fldPter its introduction. It is from Costa 
Rica, and can be readily increased from 
seeds. For a considerable time after it 



was brought to the country few persons 
succeeded in seeding it, simply because 
they did not allow time for the seeds to 
get matured ; they are borne on the out- 
side of the spadix, in compressed globular,, 
pulpy masses, about the size, and when 
ripe of the colour, of pale red currants. 
To produce good seed, fiowers should be 
selected that open towards the close of 
summer ; about August, when the spathe& 
decay, they may be cut off, leaving the 
twisted spadix growing upon the peduncles. 
These will remain through the winter in 
much the same condition as they appear in 
the autumn, quite brown, with little ap- 
parent vitality in them, but in the spring 
the spadix will entirely, or partially, un- 
twist, and the seed vessels will begin to 
swell, being at first of a green colour, after- 
wards becoming orange-red as they ripen. 
When fit to gather they are almost trans- 
parent, and will part readily from the 
spadix. They should then be removed, 
washed out of the pulp in the way usual 
with melon or cucumber seeds, and at once 
sown. Procure large-sized seed pans, in 
which place an inch of drainage ; then get 
some clean sphagnum moss, free from grass- 
or weeds. Chop this quite fine with a pair 
of scissors or hedge shears, and add to it 
one-fifth of clean sand and some crocks or 
charcoal, broken about the size of small 
peas. Fill up the pans with this mixture, 
pressing it nrmly down, and water the 
surface, sprinkling a little more sand if 
that which has been already mixed with 
the moss is washed down ; damp the sur- 
face again, and sow the seeds thickly and 
evenly over it, pressing them gently down 
with the hand, but not covering them in 
the least. Put a propagating glass over 
the whole to keep in the moisture, as this 
will prevent the necessity for giving much 
water ; if this is given in considerable 
quantities, it has a tendency to wash the 
seeds overhead into the material, which 
must not occur, as they vegetate much the 
best when on the surface. Keep the whole 
quite moist ; it must never be allowed to- 
become dry, but, when water is given, let 
it be applied with a fine rose, so as not to 
disturb the seeds at all. Place in a night 
temperature of 65", and 10° more in the 
day ; in a few weeks they will begin ta 
grow. 

Let the young plants, from the time they 
first vegetate, have plenty of light, but do 
not allow the sun, when at all powerful, to 
come upon them without shading : give air 
in the middle of the day, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons. 

By the beginning of September they 
will be large enough to prict out, several 
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together, into 3-inch pots, half-filled with 
drainage. Material similar to that in 
which the seeds were sown should be 
nsed. Keep the soil well moistened, 
for this Anuiurimn is a swamp plant, and 
cannot endure to be dry at the roots. Keep 
through the winter in a temperature of 55** 
or 60 , and a few degrees warmer in the 
day. This is considerably hotter than is 
requisite for them when they get la^er ; 
but the object now is to push them on 
without loss of time. About the begin- 
ning of March move singly to small pots, 
in material such as usS before, with a 
little fibrous peat added ; through the 
spring and summer keep at about 60 or 65° 
by night, with a proportionate rise in the 
day. Treat as to moisture, light, air, and 
shade as advised for last summer. By the 
end of June give 4 or 5 inch pots, accord- 
ing to the size they have attained ; the 
sou they now require is one-half the best 
fibrous peat to about an equal quantity of 
chopped sphagnum, with a liberal addition 
of sand and broken crocks or charcoal, 
half-filling the pots with drainage. Treat 
as hitherto recommended up to the end of 
September, wintering as before. Agaiu 
pot them in the spi^g) giving pots 2 or 
3 inches larger. This summer they may 
be allowed to open a few flowers. Most of 
the plants will differ more or less in the 
size, shape, and depth of colour in the 
blooms. Remove them before they form 
seeds, as the progress of the plants will 
be stopped if they are allowed to do 
80. Those that have the largest and best 
formed flowers should be marked, and 
have special encouragement. As they grow 
up into a useful decorative size they may 
be kept at a temperature of 50° in the 
oight during the winter, and should not 
receive so much water, but still enough to 
teep them growing. They will make the 
(trongest leaves in tbe winter; through the 
pring and summer let the temperature be 
.0* or 15" higher in the night, and propor- 
ionately more in the day. They will go 
n making larger leaves and flowers until 
hey get five or six years old, as well as 
>rming numbers of crowns, increasing the 
ulk oi the plants for an indefinite time, 
rovided the soil is never allowed to 
ecome sour and adhesive — ^in which case 
le roots are sure to perish. To avoid 
lis. each year when repotting get as much 
: the old exhausted material away as can 
5 done without injuring the roots. From 
.e time the plants have got to a useful 
>wering size, the best time to repot is in 
e summer, after the principal blooming 
over ; when this is will depend upon 
e temperature they are kept in during 



the early spring, as Hint wai-mer thev are 
the earlier they throw up the main lot of 
flowers. 

The white form pf A. Scherzerianum 
reauires treating in every way like the 
rea varietv. £)th can be increased by 
division of the crowns, and by pieces of 
the rhizome in the manner described for A» 
candidum and A. floribundum. 

A, Andrceanum, This is a most beau* 
tiful species, quite distinct fix)m all others. 
The spathes are large, heart-shaped, corru- 
gated on the surface like the cartila^ of 
the human ear, bright scarlet in colour, 
and shining as if newly varnished. The 
lower portion of the snadix is white^ 
towards the extremity yellow ; it droops 
in front of the spathe, and by the contrast 
in colour seems to intensify the brightnesa 
of the latter. It is one of the most remark- 
able and beautiful plants that has appeared 
in recent years. It will require keeping 
somewhat warmer than A. Scherzerianum. 
From Colombia. 

A, omatv/m. Has medium-sized leaves. 
The spathes are 6 inches long, white in 
colour ; spadix purple. A native of 
Venezuela. 

A, Scherzerianvjn Wardii. Is a very 
distinct and desirable form of the red 
species, with immensely broad spathe^ 
which are bright scarlet m colour. 

Insects. — Thrips and greenfly are both 
partial to the leaves and flowers ; but the 
continuous syringing advised is generally 
sufficient to keep them in check, otherwise 
they may be killed by fumigation. Brown 
scale thrives upon the leaves, and must be 
kept under by sponging ; so may mealy 
bug, should they become affected with it. 

ANTHUBIUM. 

(Ornamental leaved,) 

Amongst Anthuriums there are many 
very handsome and distinct plants hardly 
surpassed by any of the fine-leaved stove 
subjects now so much cultivated. Numbers 
of tne species are of an evergreen herbaceous 
habit, producing large handsome foliage of 
a beautiful velvety texture ; they are mostly 
from warm countries, and need a good 
amount of heat in which to grow satis- 
factorily. They are increased by division 
of the crowns and by suckers, which most 
of the species when strong produce more 
or less freely. They may be divided, or 
suckers may be taken off, at any time 
during spring or summer, when growth is 
active, but spring is preferable, just as 
growth is about to commence. It ia tlq\» 
well to remove \ihft au^iketa \ni^\V ^Ccie^ 
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have made some roots, or a portion 
of their leaves will be liable to go off 
before they get established, but when they 
have formed a few roots and pushed down 
into the soil, the suckers can, as a rule, be 
cut off and the roots be got with them 
•entire ; they should at once be put 
separately into small pots and kept a 
little, but not too close. They will 
usually be found to grow away without 
much check, and only need to have more 
pot-room given them as they increase 
in size. If wanted very large, good- 
sized pots will ultimately be required, as 
many of the species are strong growers. 
"Their roots are much inclined to Keep on 
the surface, and on this account the pots 
should be deeply drained, which is also 
necessary as they need water plentifully 
during the growing season. Good turfy 
peat with some sand and small crocks 
^dded is the best material to grow them 
in. They will thrive through the spring 
in a temperature of 60'* to 66'' by night, 
raising the heat during the day, and as the 
season gets further advanced 70** in the 
night and 80° or 85° in the day will not be 
too much when the weather is warm. 
Place them where they will get a fair 
amount of light, but shade must be ap- 
plied when the sun is at all powerful. 
Give air on favourable occasions, and 
syringe overhead freely once a day whilst 
any growth is going on. A night tempera- 
ture of 60° to 65°, with 10° more in the 
day, will be heat enough through the 
winter. The stronj^est-growing species 
can be grown to a large size if desired 
simply by not dividing them and by 
giving sufficient root space. 

The undermentioned are all good kinds : 
A. Brownii. A strong-growing species, 
with tall stems, bearing leaves 3 feet long, 
cordate-lanceolate in shape. Colombia. 

A. crystallinum. This has very large 
beautiful massive leaves of a pale olive 

freen, the midrib and principal nerves 
aving a distinct white band running 
their whole length. It comes from New 
Grenada. 

A. magnificum. A handsome species, 
with large leaves 2 feet across, deep green 
in colour, and of a silky appearance ; the 
nerves are white. A native of Brazil. 

A. Marparitaceum. This has neat foli- 
age, but its principal attraction is the 
numerous clusters of lilac berries that it 
bears, and which are produced freely. 

A. regale. A very stout-growing plant, 
with handsome large leaves. South 
America. 

A. Veitchii. Has leaves from 2 feet to 3 
feet long by 10 inches wide ; colour, deep 



green with a metallic tint, the surface waved 
and very distinct in appearance. A native 
of Colombia. 

A, Warocqueanvm, Has leaves which 
are arrow-shaped and from 24 inches to 
30 inches long, deep green and velvety in 
texture, the midrib and veins being almost 
white — a grand plant. From New Grenada. 

Insects. — The leaves of these Anthu- 
riums, being large and comparatively few in 
number, do not offer much snelterfor insects, 
which are generally kept in check by the 
regular use of the syringe through the 
growing season. Should mealy bug or 
scale effect a lodgment, they must be 
sponged off carefully, so as not to bruise or 
injure the leaves. 

ANTIOBAMMA BBAZILIENSE. 

A stove species of Fern with well-marked 
character, distinct in appearance, and a 
desirable kind. From Brazil 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

APHELANDBA. 

These splendid autumn and winter 
blooming plants rank amongst the finest 
ornaments of the stove, and are deserving of 
general cultivation ; the fact that they come 
into flower when the greater number of the 
summer bloomers are on the wane makes 
them doubly acceptable. They possess the 
twofold merit of flowering as freely 
in a small state as they do when grown up 
to large specimens, and this gives them the 
advantage of being suitable for those who 
require plants for the decoration of large 
houses as well as for those of less preten- 
sions. Another matter of importance is 
that their growth can be so regulated as to 
have them in flower over a lengthened 
period in succession ; from early in Sep- 
tember to considerably later on some of the 
varieties, especially the charming A. Eoezlii, 
can be had in bloom up to Tate in the 
spring, when its bright orange scarlet- 
coloured spikes and ample shining leaves 
afford an admirable contrast to anything else. 
One of the finest of the genus is the weU- 
known A. cristata, which was introduced 
from the West Indies, and which, when 
well managed, with its gorgeous crested 
spikes of orange scarlet flowers produced 
from the points of the shoots, is one of the 
most beautiful autumn ornaments of the 
warm conservatory. It succeeds in either 
peat or loam ; in the former its ample stout 
leaves grow to a larger size and assume a 
deeper shade of green ; in loam it makes 
shorter growth, and generally produces its 
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flowers a little deeper in colour. After 
trying the ^lant in peat and also in loam, 
as wm as in a mixture of equal parts of 
each, we have found that the last is prefer- 
able used in equal proportions ; both should 
contain a fair amoimt of fibre and have 
added to them one-seventh of sand. Cut- 
tings strike readily taken off with a heel, 
plaioed singly in GO-sized pots in a mixture 
of half-sifted peat and sand, with a little 
dean sand on the top ; give a little water 
at the time they are inserted, and at once 
put them under a propagating glass in a 
temperature of 70**. If with lx)ttom heat, 
10* nigher, they will root all the quicker ; 
but uniere there is no convenience for 
giving bottom heat it may be dispensed 
with for this as for most other stove plants, 
provided that the temperature of the house 
can be kept up sufficiently. The cuttings 
should be put in as early in the season as 
they can be had in proper condition, which 
will be when the young growths are about 
three or four inches in length. This they 
will have attained by the middle of April, 
provided that the plants from which they 
are taken have been kept in a warm house 
through the winter. Keep the cuttings 
sufficiently dose to prevent their flagging, 
but not so as to cause the leaves to damp — 
a condition they are likely to suffer from 
if a little air is not given. By the end of 
May enough roots will be formed to admit 
of the propagating glass being dispensed 
with. They should then be moved into 
S-inch pots. For this first shift the soil 
should be sifted and used, as already 
idvised, in equal proportions of loam and 
jeat ; the plants will grow quicker if a 
ixth port is added consisting of half leaf 
nould and rotten dung, with as much sand 
Qixed with the whole as will keep it 
H>rous. Pot moderately firm, and place 
he plants on a front shelf where they 
rifll get plenty of light, in a house or 
itj with a night temperature of 70**, allow- 
ig it to rise 10* higher with air during 
ie day. Shade in the middle of the 
ay in sunny weather, and give enough 
•ater to keep the soil moderately moist. 
inch out the points of the shoots as 
)on as growth has fairly commenced. 
his Aphelandra is of a somewhat erect 
ibit 01 growth, and disposed to run up 
ithout launching out unless stopping the 
loots is attended to. Syringe overhead in 
le afternoons, and close the house with 
e sun upon the glass ; by the middle of 
ily they will have made sufficient pro- 
ess to bear moving into pots 2 inches 
rger, and now use the soil in a more 
mpy state, but in the same proportions as 
foie. Treat as hitherto in respect to 



heat, shade, and moisture, both at the roots 
and by syringing overliea^l, and keep the 
atmosphere all through the growing season 
moderately moist About the end of August 
discontinue the use of the syringe, and give 
more air ; as the weather gets cooler reduce 
the temperature 5*. They will now begin to 
throw up flower, and should Ije set in the 
lightest place the house affords. When the 
bloom spikes are half open the plants, if 
required, may l)e placed in a conservatory, 
if this is kept at an interme<liate tempera- 
ture. Should it not l)e wanner than an 
ordinary greenhouse, they must be allowed 
to remain in the stove, as they would not 
bear being kept too cold during Uie autumn. 
If whilst in bloom they are sul>jecte<l to a 
somewhat lower temperature than they are 
opened in, no more water must be given 
than will keep the leaves and flowers from 
flagging, or tne roots will be apt to suffer. 
As soon as the blooms have decayed the 
shoots should be cut back to within a 
couple of joints of where shortened at 
the stoppings in the summer. Keep the 
plants through the winter in a temperature 
of 60° in the night and a few degrees 
warmer in the day ; give no more water 
than is necessaiy to keep them growing 
slowly. As the days lengthen give 6" more 
warmth day and night. By the end of 
March the roots will begin to move ; they 
should then be turned out of the pots, ana 
as much of the surface soil as is not 
occupied by the roots ought to be removed. 
Give a 3 or 4 inch shift according to the 
quantity of roots they have got, using the 
soil in a little rougher state than when the 
plants were smaller. When the potting is 
completed replace them in tne stove, 
treating generally as in the preceding 
summer ; they will require stopping only 
once unless it is deemed advisable to have 
some in flower later in the autumn. 
About the beginning of May pinch out the 
points and tie the shoots out in a horizontal 
position, so as to induce a bushy form. 
This will also cause some of the lower eyes 
to break and produce more flowering 
growths. The plants require very little 
support, but a few neat sticks should be 
used to keep the shoots in their places. 
Treat through the summer as in the first 
season. If only stopped once they will 
flower considerably earlier ; when the 
bloom is over, again shorten back the whole 
of the shoots to a couple of eyes beyond the 
point where cut back to the autumn before, 
treating similarly through the winter. In 
the spring again turn out of the pots, and 
remove as much of the old soil as can be 
done without unduly disturbing the roots \ 
repot in 2 or 3 inckea Aai%<KC ^o.^^-^XjS^OsL^ 
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imless very large specimens are required, 
•will be found big enough to grow the plants 
in for a number of years, provided that a 
portion of the old soil is replaced by new 
as hitherto in the spring, and in addition 
a liberal supply of manure- water is given 
through the growing season ; so managed, 
they will last for a dozen or more years. 

In addition to A. cristata the under- 
mentioned kinds are all deserving a place ; 
they vary considerably in size, but all 
succeed with similar treatment, except 
that the smaller growers must not have so 
much pot-room. 

A. awrantiaca. A handsome medium- 
sized plant from South America, with 
bright orange-coloured flowers, produced 
freely. 

A, aurcmtiaca Roezlii, A beautiful 
species that produces splendid large flowers 
on small plants, deserving of a place in the 
most select collections of stove plants. 

A, Fascmator. A remarkably fine species 
from New Grenada, with handsome varie- 
gated leaves, producing very large spikes 
of bright vermilion flowers. 

A, Leopoldii, A robust growing plant, 
with broad shining foliage, and handsome 
bright yellow flowers produced in summer. 
A native of Brazil 

A, Leopoldii variegata, A form of the 
above that, in addition to its yellow flowers, 
has the leaves conspicuously variegated 
with creamy white ; it blooms in summer. 
A. nitens, A New Grenada species, with 
bright vermilion scarlet flowers springing 
from shoots bearing highly polished, deep 
green leaves. 

A, Porteana, This grows to a medium 
size ; it has orange-coloured flowers, pro- 
duced freely towards the end of summer. 
From Brazil. 

Insects. — Red spider and thrips will 
live on all the species, but are not very 
troublesome, being easily kept under by 
the daily use of the syringe i^ the growing 
-season ; all that is necessary is to see that 
the water gets well to the under side of 
the leaves. Mealy bug and brown scale 
will also infest them, but, from the com- 
paratively few leaves which they make 
each season, these are easily kept down by 
A timely use of the sponga 

APHELEXIS. 

The several species of Aphelexis are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
are fine greenhouse plants, either for 
exhibition or decorative purposes ; while 
their flowers, if cut when fresh and nicely 
dried, will last for many months. They 
are subject to brown scale, and from the 



peculiar form and arrangement of their 
leaves, it is not easy to thoroughly eradi- 
cate the pest, even while the plsjits are 
small ; the difficulty becomes much greater 
as they get larger ; and although it does 
not increase so fast as on plants that are 
grown in strong heat, such as are affected 
with it never thrive or look as they ought to. 
Cuttings, such as are usually obtained from 
about the base of established plants, or 
from the points of the i)rincipar branches 
after flowering, will be in right condition 
about August. Put them an inch apart in 
5 or 6 inch pots in sand, keep close, mode- 
rately moist, ana in a little warmth through 
the autumn and winter ; by spring they 
will have got well-rooted, and should be 
moved singly into 3-inch pots in good 
fibrous peat, mixed with enough sand. 
Pinch out the points of the shoots to cause 
them to break, and keep through the 
summer in a light house or pit, standing on 
a moist bottom. They will be nice little 
plants by autumn, furnished with several 
shoots. Through the winter let them have 
a temperature of about 46° ; in spring aa 
soon as signs of growth are discemH)le, 
move them into pots an inch or two larger, 
using good peat, with enough sand mixed 
with it, again pinching out the points. The 
usual greenhouse treatment, without shade, 
is all they will require during the summer ; 
winter as before. In spring give them pots 
2 or 3 inches larger, according to the state 
of the roots ; use nothing but good fibrous 
peat, broken to about the size of walnuts, 
and sufficient silver-sand to ensure porosity 
— say, one part sand to six or seven of peat 
Pot firm and drain well, for these plants, 
in common with all others of a hard- 
wooded character from the same country, 
cannot endure stagnant water near their 
roots. After potting keep them shaded 
from strong sun, and as far from where the 
air is admitted as convenient. Keep the 
stage on which they stand syringed two or 
three times a day, as well as the outside 
of the pots ; this will make it unnecessary 
to apply water to the roots for a long 
time after potting, and this is of the 
first importance in all tender-rooted plants, 
as it gives them time to commence 




their roots into the new soil, after whi< 
they are much more likely to grow freely. 
In the course of a month they will stand 
exposure to the full sun and air. Through 
the earlier part of the growing season close 
the house by 5 o'clock, so as to shut in sun- 
heat, and syringe the plants at the same 
time, which will greatly assist the growth 
of these and all things of a similar character. 
By midsummer, if allgoes on right, they 
ought to have made considerable progress . 
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And all the strongest shoots ought to have 
their points pinched out to ensure a bushy 
liabit. All the Aphelexis are easily 
managed in this respect^ being naturally 
•eompact growers. They are most im- 
patient of an excess of moisture at the 
roots. This must be carefully guarded 
against in all stages of their gromk and 
-ue soil always allowed, before applying 
water, to become considerably drier than 
woiQa be necessary in the case of such 
plants as Acrophyllum. 

Thej should be kept through the autumn 
and winter in a light^ airy situation, ayoid- 
ing cold draughts, and keeping them in a 
night temperature of as near 45** as con- 
yenient. The shoots that were stopped in 
the preyious summer will most likely not 
dliow bloom; but any flowers that do 
appear it will be better to pinch out By 
the middle of April giye them a shift into 
pots 3 or 4 inches larger, according to the 
strength of the plants and the condition of 
their roots, after which let their general 
treatment be such as recommended for the 
preyious summer. 

We haye not said anything about tying. 
Naturally they are of a procumbent habit, 
and consequently they require more sup- 
port than plants of erect growth ; but use 
no more sticks than are necessary to keep 
them in shape. In all probability the^ 
will not require any more stopping, as if 
they are strong they will break sufficiently 
to ramish themselves. They ought to set 
bloom all over ; but if the object is to get 
!hem on into large specimens as soon as 
308sible it will be better to pinch the 
lowers out, as recommended in the pre- 
dous year. If required to bloom, it will 
)e necessary to keep them, when in flower, 
n a house where the atmosphere is quite 
Iry, or the flowers will turn mouldy and 
ose their colour. The best plan is to 
How a little top air all night over where 
he plants stand. If attention is paid to 
hese matters, they will retain their beauty 
HT a month ; after which the flowers 
hould be removed, and the plants treated 
8 recommended in the previous seasons, 
ifter they have got big enough to produce 
good display of flowers, they should be 
x)od out in the open air through the 
lonth of August each summer ; this will 
enefit them by hardening up their growth, 
leep them after this through the winter 
: about 36** or 40". Each season, until 
ley attain full specimen size, they should 
ive larger pots after flowering. There 
•e three kinos that are sufficiently distinct 
• merit a place in every collection of 
ants. 
A, maercmtha pwrpurea. This is the 



deepest coloured, as well as the best oan- 
stitutioned, yariety. It is a good grower, 
making a full-sized plant in less time than 
any of the others. 

A, macrantha ro$ea. There are several 
inferior plants sold for the true sort, which 
is one of the scarcest as well as most desir- 
able hard-wooded plants in cultivation. 
When it is in (jood condition, its flowers 
are nearly 24 inches in diameter, of a 
beautiful brignt pink, forming a nice con- 
trast to the last-named variety. It is a 
strong, but not quite so quick a grower as 
A macrantha purpurea. 

A. rupestrts grandiflorc^ Is distinct 
enough from the two preceding to render 
it well worth growing. 

The species of Aphelexis are longer lived 
than most other hiard-wooded plants. If 
well treated they will often last for a dozen 
years or more, and at the end of that time 
\>e as vigorous as ever. 

Insecjts. — Greenfly frequently attacks 
the young growths ; to destroy it fumigate 
repeatedly. If affected with scale, dip, or 
syringe in the dormant season, with in- 
secticide sufficiently strong to eradicate 
the pest. 

AKATJA. 

(Stove.) 

Amongst the stove kinds of Aralia much 
difference exists, both as regards size and 
form ; they are hard-wooded evergreen 
plants of comparatively free growth, and 
mostly erect in habit They have little 
disposition to branch out, a property which 
bents them for associating witn plants of 
bushy growth. They are increased both 
by cuttings and grafts, using for stocks 
such of the commoner species as are plenti- 
ful. The stocks should be prepared in the 
usual manner, that is, struck from eyes 
or cuttings, and grown on in small pots 
until they have attained the thickness of 
an ordinary pencil, when they should be 
headed down to a little above the base. 
The scions should be then inserted in any 
of the several ways by which plants of a 
similar nature succeed. We have found 
none better than the cleft and wedge 
method, keeping them warm enough and 
a little close until the grafts are united. 
But in the case of Aralias, as with most 
other things of a like character, propaga- 
tion by cuttings and eyes is the method 
by which ordinary cultivators usually in- 
crease them. Plants that get naked and 
bare of leaves should have their heads cut 
off in the spring, making cuttings from 
such part of the upper portion as is only 
half-npened, and oi the extreme top as 
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well ; the matured part of the stem may to proauce a distinct and handsome appeaiv 

be cut into bits and put in as eyes, like the ance. It comes from New Caledonia, 

cuttings, in a brisk heat. Keep them close Insects. — Thrips will sometimes attack 

and sufficiently moist until enough roots theyoungleaves,buttheseand red spider are 

are formed ; then remove the propagating easily kept down by the use of the syringe, 

glasses and pot off singly. Peat is most Brown scale is their worst enemy, and 

suitable for the weaker-growing kinds, where it exists should be got rid of by fre- 

loam being best for the strong ones. They quent sponging, as the leaves will not bear 

will thrive in the warmth usually kept up dressing with anything strong enough to- 

for hot stove plants, sav 66** in the night in kill the scale, 
spring, with a rise of 10° or 16* by day, 

and proportionately more as the season AT^ALJA. 
advances. Air must be given regularly 

through the growing season, with shade (Greenhouse,) 

when the sun is powerful These plants Amongst the different species of Aralia. 

wiU bear the soil m a moderately moi^t ^^t will thrive with greeiSiouse treatment 

stete, and they should be syringed dady in ^^ ^^^^^.^ handsome kinds, aU ever- 

t^e summer. Nothing more is necessa^ remarkable for their distinct foliage ; 

liian to increase the pot-room, as the roots ^hey are very effective for greenhouse 

reqiure it Old stools of most of the decoration associated with flowering plants, 

species, when headed down, ^ push ^r for arranging in rooms, corridors, &a 

several shoots ; these, if taken off with a ^hey are easily-grown plants requiring no 

heel when about 6 inches long, wiU root j^l attention to keep them in good 

readily, and make plants in little time. condition beyond the supplying of their 

The undermentioned are the most desir- ^g^^ts with sufficient root-room and water, 

able stove kinds : • r n and the necessary attention to keep them 

A, Gfmbr^v. A new species of small j^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

and elegant habit One of the best of the not get disfigured. Their propagation and 

smaU kinds. ^ rm.. • i» xt cultivation are the same as in the stove 

A ehgantismrui. This is from New ^^^s, except that after the first stages they 

Caledoma, and has aii erect, slender stem ; ^o not require to be kept so wm, ai 

the leaves are digitate and on long stalks, ordinary greenhouse temperature sufficing. 

A handsome plant . The undermentioned are handsome 

A. filicifolia, A South Sea Island ^^^s • 

pknt, havinc a purple stem, spotted with ^ ^amfolia, A New Zealand species,. 

wlute ; the leaves are elegant, fem-like, ^^ handsome green leaves. 

and deeply divided. ^ crasdfolia integHfolia, A distinct 

A. gracillvrm. Forms slender, ^aceful, fonn of the above, 

erect stems, thickly closed with deep ^ crassifalui spathulata. Another form 

gr^n leaves, fern-like m their appearance, ^^ ^ Crassifolia. 

SS ^ '^•. ^^^^^^7^- ^ desirable plant of 

A, (hiilfoyUL Another South Sea Island "^ A^'^^i^^a. A native of China, and 

roecies, with an erect stem and shrubby a desirable plant with well-marked foliage, 

habit ; the leaflets are two or three inches j^ Quin^folm, A distinct and h^d- 

in len^h, and margined eveidy with white, g^me species of moderate growth, with 

A, Kerchoveana, A pretty kind, with glossy leaves 

larger leaves than A. elegantissima. ^ ^ Sieholdii and its variegated form are 

A. leptophylUi. Stem erect ajid slender, from Japan. Both are very handsome plants, 

leaves large, and borne on stout stalks. ^j^^^^ in addition to their merit for green- 

A. mon^osa. A new and very distmct j^ouse use, are amongst the best subjects for 

kind, with pendant leaves, the l^flete ^oom decoration existent Their palmate 

B^ned with. white. From the South i^^^ i^^^ ^^ ^^^^ handsome and bear 

Sea IsLands. ^i. « xi. a t i j dust and an indifferent atmosphere better 

.l.O^yana. FromtheSouthSealslands. than most things. They also ^o well out- 

Another erect grower, bearing digitate of-doors in the south-west of the kingdom 

leaves, the leaflets bilobed. -^ summer, but suffer more or less in the 

A. temata. An d^ant-habited sort ; open air in a severe winter, 

the leaves are serrated and opposite, pale ^ 

green in colour. New Britain. a tj a Trn a -dt a 

A. VeiiMi, A plant with a tall, slender AltAUl/AlUA. 

stem, and dark green digitate leaflets, These are evergreen trees of most elegant 

narrow and undulated in the edges, so as habit, that in their native countries attain 
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a heisht of from 50 to 100 feet This 
&ct Obviously precludes tlie possibility of 
their being cmtiyated in glass structures 
except wMlBt in a comparatively small 
state; yet, so distinct and handsome are 
they, even while young and not yet of 
a siz^ to show much of their true character, 
that they are often used in large conner- 
Tatories, where, occupying a central or other 
commanding position, they are effective for 
some years, or so long as they can be kept 
within bounds. A. excelsa is especially 
adapted for such use, its noble plume-like 
branches having the appearance of gigantic 
ostricli feathers. 

The method of propagation is from 
cottingB of the firm wood taken off in the 
autumn and inserted five or six together in 
6-incli pots four-fifths filled with a mixture 
of sand and sifted loam, with a little sand 
on the top. In this insert the cuttings 
made from pieces of the points of tlie 
shoots about 6 inches long. They should 
be kept at a warm greenhouse temperature, 
watered so as to maintain the soil fairly 
moist, but not closely confined. In the 
course of the winter the cuttings will callus, 
ftnd form roots before or during spring ; 
when a fedr amount are made move singly 
into 4 or 5 inch pots, and keep the plants 
in a pit or house where they will get a 
ittle less air than ordinary stock until 
ihey b^in to grow freely. Then give 
nore air, and water so as to keep the soil 
noderately moist. Nothing more will be 
'equired through the summer except the 
irdinary routine of management needful 
or greenhouse plants ; the winter treatment 
Iso requires to be similar to that which 
nswers for the general occupants of the 
reenhouse. 

About March they will need moving 

ito pots 3 or 4 inches larger. Araucarias 

ke good yellow loam if such is at hand, 

od as they are free-rooters it need not be 

roken very fine, but add enough sand to 

icure the water passing freely tnroueh ; at 

le same time pot firm. They will now 

row away freely, and must be stood far 

lough apart to keep them from being at 

1 drawn, for on this depends their satis- 

ctory appearance, and as the object is to 

t short-jointed, well-furnished specimens, 

ther than to induce rapid upward exten- 

)n, they must have plenty of light and 

p. From this time forward their treat- 

snt needs to be of the simplest character. 

ich spring for two or three years give 

em pots a couple of inches larger, and 

«r that time they may go for two or 

ree years without movmg according to 

s apparent state of the individual plants 

leqmiing sustenance. In this it is 



necessary to take a medium course lietween 
allowing too little aud too much root-room ; 
if the latter is given they are made un- 
wieldy, and their inci'ease of size is accele- 
rated so that they soon get too big for even 
ordinary large nouses. This especially 
applies to A. excelsa, the kind wliich is 
most grown. Where there is a likelihood 
of any of the species soon getting too tall 
for the house they occupy, their upwaitl 
extension may be retarded by cutting the 
leading stem back two or three joints, 
severing the top just above a joint ; this 
should be done in spring some weeks before 
growth commences. The eyes immediately 
oelow the point where cut back to will 
start, and from the shoots thus pi-oduced 
select the most promising for a leader and 
remove the others. In this way a new 
top will be secured to take the place of that 
removed, and by the adoption of this course 
at intervals growth is directed more into 
the side branches, and tcjp extension 
checked so as to keep the plants more 
within bounds. When too large for the 
house in which located they must be 
discarded, others having previously been 
prepared to take their place. 

All the species can be raised from seed 
where such is to be had, but for private 
use propagation by cuttings will genendly 
be the best. 

The undermentioned are all suitable fop 
use as already mentioned : — 

A, Cookit, A distinct-looking plant, 
much denser in growth than A. excelsa, 
differing altogether in its general habit. 
From New Caledonia. 

A. Ounninghamii. An Australian species 
that forms a handsome specimen, ret£uning 
its leaves in a way that keeps the plant 
densely clothed. It is a moderately quick 
grower, but does not attain height so 
rapidly as A. excelsa. 

A. Ounninghamii glatica, A glaucous 
form of the last named. From Port Molle. 

A, elegans. A New Caledonian species, 
of smaller growth than the others. It has 
elegant slender branches, the foliage very 
bright green. 

A. excelsa. The most beautiful of all the 
species, and also one of the most elegant 
plants ever introduced. Norfolk Island. 

A . excelsa glarica. A variety of the above, 
with distinct glaucous leaves. 

A, Rulei, A handsome plant with a 
very distinct form of growth ; its slender 
drooping branches have a charming 
appearance where there is room to give it 
sufficient scope. It is in the way of the 
hardy A. imbricata, but much more slender, 
and the branches are more numerous. 
From the Papuan Archipelago. 
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A, Van Geertii. A more recently intro- 
duced kind, that forms a pretty specimen, 
differing in appearance fem any of the 
others. It attains a medium size, and is a 
moderately fast grower. 

Insects. — Resinous plants of this de- 
scription are not usually much troubled 
with insects. A free use of the syringe 
during the growing season will generally 
keep them clean. 

ABDISIA. 

A. crenulata is a compact-growing, cool 
stove, evergreen plant from the West Indies. 
Its flowers are small and unimportant, but 
they are succeeded by an abundant crop of 
brilliant berries, which are very showy. 
They are about the size of Haws, when ripe 
bright red in colour, and produced in 
bunches comparatively large for the size of 
the plant. They are also very persistent. 
This Ardisia is much used as a room plant, 
a purpose for which its general character 
well adapts it. It is best increased from 
seed which, if sown at the beginning of the 
year in moderate-sized pans filled with 
sandy peat sifted fine, the seeds covered 
about half an inch, and stood in a house or 
pit where a temperature of 65° or 70" can 
be kept up, will soon vegetate. After they 
have begun to grow place them where they 
will receive a mir amount of light. Keep 
the soil moderately moist, and when they 
are large enough put them singly in small 
pots and stand them on some moisture- 
holding material, such as sand or ashes. 
This is an essential matter with seedling 
plants in little pots, for if they are stood on 
diy shelves, particularly in the summer 
time, they get dried up quickly, and are 
thereby injured. Give them ordinary stove 
treatment during the summer as to water, 
heat, air, and shade ; by the end of July 
they will bear moving into 4-inch pots, ana 
afterwards encourage growth until the 
middle of October, when the temperature 
should be reduced gradually for the winter, 
through which 55" or 60** will be enough. 
Increase the heat about the end of Feb- 
ruary, and in the course of a month they 
will want moving into 6-inch pots ; treat 
them afterwards as advised for the previous 
summer. This Ardisia does not require 
stopping, as it will branch out sufficiently 
of its own accord. 

As winter approaches reduce the tempe- 
rature, and increase it about the time ad- 
vised in the preceding season ; in spring 
the strongest plants may be moved into 
pots an inch larger, but it is not advisable 
to give more root-room than is absolutely 
necessary, as the smaller the pots the better 



the plants will look, and those that are not 
shifted can be helped with manure- water. 
They will flower in the spring or summer 
according to the temperature mey are sub- 
jected to. Give them, especially whilst in 
bloom, plenty of light, which will help the 
flowers to set ; all that is necessary further 
is to continue treating them as already ad- 
vised. By autumn, if all has gone well, 
the berries will be fully coloured, and they 
can be used with advantage for decoration 
in a warm conservatory, or intermediate 
house, or in living rooms as already men- 
tioned. If the plants are well managed 
they will be nice pyramids with healthy 
foliage down to the bottom, their handsome 
dark-green crenulated leaves contrasting 
well with their bright-coloured berries. If 
desired, they can be grown on larger by 
giving them more pot-room, but they never 
look so pretty as in the first season of their 
fruiting — consequently it is well to keep up 
the stock by sowing some of the berries 
every year. The plant will strike from 
cuttings made of the young shoots, treated 
when, rooted as advised for the seedlings. 

A. crenulata alha. Is a white-berried 
variety of the above, and will succeed with 
similar treatment. 

A. Oliveri. This is a handsome deco- 
rative plant from Costa Rica, quite distinct 
in habit and general appearance from the 
preceding kinds. The flowers are bright 
purple. It is propagated by cuttings struck 
m the usual way, and when rooted treated 
as recommended for A. crenulata. 

Insects. — The stout texture of the leaves 
does not offer much attraction for the 
smaller insects that prey on stove plants, 
and the syringing to which the plants are 
subjected daily during the growing season 
will keep them down. Scale or mealy bug 
must be removed by syringing wim in- 
secticide or by sponging. 

ABECA. 

A handsome genus of Palms, most of 
which grow to a considerable height, but 
for many years may be kept within mode- 
rate size. Nearly all the species require a 
stove or intermediate temperature. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

A. Ailicce, A dwarf-habited kind, with 
pinnatisect leaves. Being amenable to 
cultivation in a lower temperature than 
many, it is a desirable species. It comes 
from Australia. 

A,alba(syn.:A.Borbonica), This species 
is very handsome while in a youne state, 
and has a noble appearance as it gets 
older; the leaves are pinnate, and of a 
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;re^i colour. A native of the Isle 
bon. 

meri. A robust grower, with lar^^ 
ae pinnate leaves. The plant will 
emperatore in winter a little above 
a cool greenhouse. It comes from 
: Island. 

cUechiL A stately, tall-growing 
with bold pinnate leaves of a bright 
olour. It is a useful decoraUve 
iiilst in a small state, and is inte- 
as being the species that produces 
qL Nut, so much used in tne coun- 
lere it grows. From India. 
Uescens, A favourite species, that 
with a little more warmth than a 
>u8e. It is an elegant plant, with 
, yellowish-green stem, and hand- 
lume-like, pinnate leaves. It will 
le temperature of a greenhouse in 
r. A native of the Mascaren Is- 

pida (syn. : A. Bankdi), A hand- 
ind, with distinct appearance. Es- 
r desirable whilst in a small state. 
c Island. 

'erschaffeltii. A very elegant Palm, 
•coping pinnate leaves, that can be 
r years in a small state. It requires 
ept moderately warm in the winter, 
en Islands. 

ABENQA. 

ateresting genus of stove Palms, not 

n number, but well worth growing. 

method of propagation and after 

iment will be found under Palms, 

. details of culture. 

mccharifera. A sugar-producing 

, which also affords fibre for rope- 

; in its native country. From the 

)ines and MoUucas. 

^ightii. A handsome dwarf species 

innate leaves. It comes from India. 

ABQYREIA. 

nited genus of evei^een stove plants, 
■ which are much in favour with 
tors. They are of climbing or 
g habit, requiring a good deal of 
grow in. 
f can be propagated by shoot cuttings 

in spring in sand, and kept close, 
and shaded in a brisk heat. When 

pot singly, and grow on under 
y warm stove treatment, giving pot- 
U3 the plants increase in size, until 
•e large enough to plant out. They 
ow in either peat or loam, but the 
s best for these and other things that 
lined to make a deal of growtn. 



The following are the best of the kinds 
in cultivation : — 

A, euneata. Flowers purple. An 
autumn bloomer. A native of India. 

A, orruUa, A white-flowered species 
that blooms in summer. India. 

A. gplendens. Flowers pink, produced 
in summer or autumn, according to the 
degree of heat it receive& India. 

Insects. — Thrips and mealy bug are 
often troublesome on these plants. Syringe 
freely during summer with clean water, and 
in winter, when they are at rest, with in- 
secticide to destroy the bugs ; for thripe 
fumigate. 

ABI8T0L00HIA. 

Amongst the immense number of plants 
in cultivation few can take precedence of 
these in regard to the singular formation 
and colouring of the flowers, which are 
totally unlike anytliing else in the whole 
vegetable kingdom, so much so as in ap- 
pearance not to convey the idea of a flower 
at all, but rather of a grotesque imitation 
of some imaginary animaL Aristolochias 
are remarkably free-growing plants, mostly 
from the hot, damp regions of the western 
hemisphere, and, as such, particularly suited 
for clothing pillars or rafters in warm stoves. 
They are also easily grown in the shape of 
trained specimens if required, and so man- 
aged their singular flowers can be more 
easily examined. They are very readily 
struck from cuttings made from half-ripened 
shoots, taken off with a heeL This is 
necessary, as, if the strong succulent 
growths are used, they are very liable to 
damp off unless the base of the cutting 
consists of a portion of the more solid 
wood, formed at its jimction with the 
mature shoot from wmch it has sprung. 
They will strike any time of the year wim 
sufficient heat, but are generally in the 
most suitable condition about the end of 
March. Put them singly in small pots, 
with a little drainage in the bottom, on 
which is placed a mixture of half-sifted 
peat and sand, with a little clean sand on 
the surface ; place them under a propagat- 
ing glass, and keep the soil moist, as succu- 
lent cuttings of the nature of these Aristo- 
lochias require a good deal of moisture. 
If this is not given them they are likely to 
flag, and the formation of roots is seriously 
retarded ; let them be in a temperature of 
70°, and shade closely from the sun. They 
will root in a few weeks, when at once trans- 
fer them to 6-in. pots. Being mostly strong 
growers, they will succeed in almost any 
description of good soil sufficiently porous 
to allow the large quantity of water tk'e^ 
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need to pass freely through it, but good 
loam is preferable to peat, as in it they do 
not run so much to leaf, and form flowers 
more freely. For this first potting, sift the 
loam and add one-sixth of leaf-mould and 
a moderate quantity of sand. Keep them 
in a temperature of 70° during the night, 
with 10** higher in the day, and give a 
little air when the weather is sunny ; a 
slight shade will be required when it is 
bright, and use the syringe freely in the 
aftemdons. By midsimimer the roots will 
have filled the pots, and they should then 
be moved into others 3 in. larger ; use 
the soil in similar proportions of loam, 
leaf-mould and sand, but do not now sift 
the loam — ^break it by hand, press the 
material firm in the pots, and pinch out 
the points of the shoots so as to induce 
them to throw out several breaks. 

Treat them through the summer as 
already advised as to shade, giving more 
heat and air as the season advances, and, 
when the growth requires it, place in the 
pots several moderately tall sticks, round 
which wind the shoots of the climbing 
species ; but do not allow them to twine to 
the sticks or each other, or they will cling 
80 fast as to run the risk of injury when 
they are removed. At the end of August 
cease shading, and also the use of the 
syringe, giving more air to discourage 
further growth and ripen up the wood. 
Keep the plants through the winter in a 
moderately light position in a temperature 
of 60°, or a little over, in the night, with a 
few degrees more in the daytime, but never 
allow the soil to become so dry as advisable 
with things that produce smaller leaves of 
a harder texture. By the beginning of 
March raise the night temperature 6°, and 
10° with sun-heat in the day, and at the 
same time move the plants into their 
blooming-pots ; these should be 16 inches 
in diameter, with a couple of inches of 
crocks in the bottom, covered with fibrous 
material to prevent the soil being washed 
down by the large quantities of water they 
will want almost daily through the grow- 
ing season. At this potting use the soil in 
a more lumpy state ; add one-fifth of rotten 
manure and leaf-mould in equal propor- 
tions, and a fair amount of sand. Use the 
potting-lath freely, so as to make the whole 
moderately solid. The plants should now 
be placed where they are intended to 
bloom ; if to cover a pillar or rafter, they 
should at once be trained to such. There 
is no place that they can occupy with more 
advantage than run lengthways over a path 
in the stove ; so placed they utilise space 
that is seldom filled, and are in a good 
position for their flowers being seen to 



advantage. Such a situation gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a free use of the 
syringe, so as to get the water to the leaves 
on all sides. This is necessary, otherwise 
red spider is sure to become troublesome. 
There is nothing better to train the shoots 
to than thin strings placed 6 inches apart^ 
on each of which allow a single shoot to 
twine. As the days lengthen, raise the 
night temperature to 70°, or a few degrees 
over, according to the state of the weather, 
with 10° more in the day. As the pots 
get filled with roots, an abundant supply 
of water will be required. They will now 
grow apace, and by the middle of June will 
most likely show their flowers, which are 
produced from the axils of the leaves over 
a considerable extent of the growing shoots. 
The plants may be allowed to go on flower- 
ing through the summer where they are 
growing, or, if desired, the strings may be 
cut, and the shoots wound round several 
sticks, inserted inside the rims of the pote, 
or a trellis may be used on which to 
train them. In this way, if wanted, they 
can be placed for several weeks whilst the 
weather is hot in a warm conservatory — 
first preparing them for the change by 
putting them at the coolest end of the 
stove, where they will receive more air. 
While in a cooler house stand them at a 
distance from where air is admitted, other- 
wise such a check may be given to the 
advancing flowers as will cause their fall- 
ing off before opening. When the bloom- 
ing is over remove them back to the stove, 
placing them at the coolest end and ad- 
mitting sufficient air to ripen up the wood, 
and discourage further growth by giving 
no more water than needed to prevent the 
leaves flagging. Winter in a similar 
temperature to that before advised, and 
by tne end of February cut the shoots back 
to within about a yard or 4 feet of the base 
of the plants. Give a little more heat, 
and, when the young growths are a few 
inches in length, turn the plants out of the 
pots and remove as much of the old soil 
as can be got away without injuring the 
roots ; place them in pots 3 in. larger, and 
treat in every way through the spring and 
autumn as recommended for the season 
previous. Cut back freely each spring to 
within a few joints of where they were 
shortened the preceding year, and partially 
remove the sou at potting time ; tney will 
not need larger pots, but should, through 
the early part of summer, be freely sup- 
plied with manure- water, and in this way 
the plants will last for years. Where re- 
quired to cover a considerable space they 
may be planted out, but even in this case 
they should not have too much root-room, 
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or there is no kecpin).^ the larger growing 
Tarieties in bouncts without having to use 
the knife so as to seriously interfere with 
their flowering. 

The undermentioned stove species are 
all fine kinds, differing considerably in 
strength of growth, but all thriving in 
jrimilar soil, and requiring the same treat- 
ment in other respects : — 

A, Dtuhartrei. A medium -growing 
climber, can be accommodated where the 
larger species would not have room. Tlie 
flowers are straw-coloured inside, with 
brown veining, brown without. From 
the Upper Amazon. 

A. flortbunda. This is a native of 
Northern Brazil, from the Amazon dis- 
trict ; it is a plant of medium grov^-th, 
producing a profusion of flowers ; in colour, 
a combination of yellow and reddish purj)le. 
It is very suitable for Rowing as a ti'ained 
pot specimen, not being too strong and 
rampant in growth. It is not much known, 
and on account of the locality it is intro- 
duced from, may very likely do with less 
heat than the other species ; this would 
make it doubly valuable as a decorative 
plant. 

A. gakUecL A free -growing species 
from !Bogata, with cream-coloured flowers, 
covered with purple veins. 

A.gigas. A very strong-growing species, 
from Guatemala, with a good d^ of the 
flower of a palish purple ; blooms in July 
and August ; suitable only for a pillar or 
lafter. 

A. Goldieana, One of the largest of all 
the species. A strong-growing climber, 
BuitaWe for a large stove, where there is 
plenty of room. The flowers are very 
large, the colour on the outside is an olive 
shade of jeUo^, inside bright yellow, 
severed with red veining. From Old 
Oalabar. 

A. leiLConewa. A stout kind, of bushy 
babit, the nerves of the leaves white. 
Flowers purplish brown, veined with 
yellow. A native of New Grenada. 

A. ofTiithocephcUa. A native of Brazil ; 
lowers somewhat resembling a bird's head 
n shape, pale yellow groimd, covered with 
k network of blackish purple ; a very 
landsome sort Blooms in June and fol- 
owing months ; suitable for either pot 
pecimen or rafter. 

A. tricaudctta. This is a shrubby 
labited species from Mexico, bearing yel- 
ow and reddish-black flowers. 

Insects. — ^Aristolochias are not much 
roubled with insects, except red spider, 
Fhich in hot summer weather will soon 
njure the leaves and make them unsightly 
f the plants are not regularly and freely I 



syringed. Brown scale and mealy bug will 
sometimes make their appearance, but can 
be removed by HiM>nging and syringing. 
The veai'ly hea«ling down also gives an 
excelfent opjiortuuity for ^'ashing the ntems 
when at rest with a strong solution of in- 
secticide. 

ABTOOARPUS. 

In these we have evergreen trees. A. 
incisa is the Brea^l Fniit ; in common with 
the others it gi-uws to a large size in its 
native country, it^j^iiiiing much room, and 
on that a<:count it is not likely to produce 
its fruit in this country. But the plants 
bear handsciinc foliage, and for this reason 
are considered by some worth growing 
whilst in a small state. Thev strike from 
cuttings of the shoots, put during spring 
in small pots, fillefl with sand, kept close, 
moist, and shaded in a temiHirature of 80**. 
When roote<l sufficiently, move into others 
a size larger ; ordinary loam answers for 
them. Still keep in a high temperature — 
they ^nll Ix^ar as much heat as most plants ; 
give a little shade with some air in the 
middle of the dav, and stand them as close 
to the glass as convenient, so as to counter- 
act their di8p<jsition to spire up quickly. 
If this be attended to tnere will be no 
necessity to stop the leading shoots, as the 
plants will piLsli outside branches of their 
own accoitl. If the pots get too full of 
roots before autumn, they must have 
another shift, or they will lose their lower 
leaves. Keep cooler through the autumn 
with a drier atmosphere, and winter in a 
night temperature of 68" or 70**. Give larger 
pots in spring, and treat during the summer 
as in the preceding; by the end of this 
second season the plants will get as big as 
they need be, and it will usually be found 
best to destroy them, and to propagate 
young ones to take their place. 

The following are the most desirable 
kinds : — 

A. Gannonii. A distinct-looking sort, with 
bold handsome leaves. 

A. indsa. An interesting species, with 
pretty leaves ; one of the best. 

A, laciniata metallica. The leaves of 
this kind have a distinct metallic lustre. 
The above are indigenous to the hottest 
parts of India and the South Sea Islands. 

Insects. — These, like most other plants 
that require a high temperature, are sub- 
ject to the attacks of mealy bug, which, 
where present, can only be kept under by 
a diligent use of the syringe and sponge, as 
their leaves are not of a texture to bear 
much hard usage. Should thrips or red 
spider make their appearance, syringe 
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freely, getting the water well to the under- 
sides 01 the leaves, where these little pests 
most congregate. 

ABUNDO. 

The finest kind, A. conspicua, is a native 
of New Zealand, and looked upon as hardy, 
or like the better-known Gyroeriuma/rgentewm 
(Pampas Grass), which in most pai'ts of 
England will live out of doors through our 
winters without protection. For a large, 
roomy, cool conservatory the plant under 
notice is one of the most effective that can 
be used when well managed. It is very 
similar in appearance to the Gynerium, but 
forms longer flower stems, which are not 
so erect in their growth, the beautiful 
feathery plumes are more drooping in habit 
and have a more elegant appearance ; like 
the Pampas Grass they are white in colour. 
Arundos can be raised from seed sown 
in the spring in pans of sifted sandy 
loam. The seeds should be covered very 
lightly, and stood in a greenhouse or cold 
mune, protected from frost ; keep the soil 
moderately moist until the young plants 
appear, when give air in accordance with 
tne weather so as to prevent the growth 
being weak — ^to further avoid which stand 
near the glass. As soon as large enough 
move singly into small pots. The after 
attention required is to pot on as often as 
the roots fairly fill the soil ; ultimately 
they will need good-sized tubs or large pots, 
as If cramped for room they wUl flower 
weakly, or not at all. Most likely three 
seasons' growth will be required to cause 
them to flower sufficiently to be effective. 
In the summer the plants will be better 
(except when in bloom) out-of-doors in a 
I^ht, airy position, the pots plimged in 
aaaes to prevent the soil drying so quickly. 
During winter, or, better still, until the 
plants getlarge, they should have the shelter 
cf a house or pit from which frost can be 
excluded, where they can be kept at a cool 
greenhouse temperature, by wnich means 
Sey will sooner grow to a handsome size. 
The large, feathery, arched inflorescence of 
A. conspicua remains in good condition for 
several weeks, during which time few 
things are more effective in a large plant- 
house. They increase freely by division of 
the crowns, which should 1>e effected in the 
spring just before growth begins ; pot the 
pieces sinsly and treat afterwards as ad- 
vised for those raised from seed. 

A, donax and its variegated form are 
both handsome plants that can be similarly 
used. From Southern Europe. 

Insects. — ^These plants do not seem to 
be much troubled with insects ; greenfly 



will sometimes establish itself on the young 
grassy leaves, and the best remedy is fumi- 
gation. 

ASPARAQUS. 

The scandent-habited kinds of Asparagus 
are extremely elegant plants, although the 
flowers are insignificant. A. decumbens 
has been long grown as a greenhouse 
climber, and we have little doubt that the 
beautiful A. plumosus and others of a like 
description, of more recent introduction, 
will bear greenhouse treatment. 

They can be increased by division of the 
roots, or by shoot cuttings in spring, in- 
serted in sand, stood in a temperature of 
70**, kept close, moist, and shaded. When 
rooted, move singly into 3-inch pots, using 
good peat and a little sand ; give cool stove 
treatment through the summer and until 
the plants attain some size, during which 
time larger pots will be required. Through 
the ensuing winter it will be well to keep 
them in a growing temperature of 60" in 
the night, by which means they will get on 
much faster, and in spring they should 
again be moved to larger pots, and have 
their shoots trained to the rafters or pillars 
they are required to furnish. After this, 
notning will be necessaiy but to give more 
root-room as wanted, and to keep the shoots 
regulated. The following are very beautiful 
kinds, their feathery green leaves being 
extremely handsome : — 

A. consanguineiis. 

A, decuTnbens, A well-proved sort. 

A, falcatus. 

A. plumosus. South Africa. 

A, plumosus nanus. South Africa. 

Insects. — ^Aphides will sometimes attack 
the young shoots, and should be met bv 
fumigation. If they are affected witn 
scale or mealy bug, sponge carefully and 
syringe freely with clean water. 

ASPIDISTRA. 

The only species of these pretty and most 
useful decorative evergreen greenhouse 
plants that find much favour with culti- 
vators are A. Lurida and its variegated form, 
which latter, since variegated plants have 
come into fashion, is generally grown by 
most people fond of handsome-leaved 
plants. Independent of the effective 
character of the handsome lanceolate leaves, 
which are supported on stout erect stalks, 
and are of a most enduring character. 
Aspidistras have the merit of thriving 
unaer conditions of deficient light and a 
dry atmosphere, such as few plants can 
endure at all. Hence they are amongst 
the best room plants for growing in towns. 
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not simplj existing, but growing in a way 
that bids defiance to adverse surroundings. 
A. lurida is all but hardy in the most 
&voiLiable parts of the kingdom, but like 
aoQie other plants that are similarly 
aocommodating it thrives faster and looks 
better when grown in a little warmth, sav 
that of an intermediate house, under which 
eondition the leaves get larger and have a 
blighter appearance. These Aspidistras 
ue of very easv growth, but do not make 
nearly so much progress as some things ; 
their leaves are produced from underj^und 
items or rhizomes. The flowers, which are 
judgnificant, are also produced under- 
ground, and thus fSsur the plant is singular. 
The mode of increase is by division of 
he stems, which, as already said, are 
)eneath the surface and spread. If a lar^e 
pedmen is at hand, the right course is in 
he spring, before growth begins, to turn it 
mt <» the pot, and shake all the soil from 
he roots ; disentangle them as far as 
loesible, and then divide in pieces in size 
s may be required. If numbers are 
ranted the stems may be eo f ar divided as 
reduce each piece to a single bud with 
ts leaf attached, retaining as much of the 
tem and roots to it as available. If, when 
he specimens are too large, there is no 
bject beyond reducing them to a convenient 
ize, they may simply be divided into four 
r six so as to meet the requirements of the 
Else. The pots should be sufficiently 
rained to ensure the water passing away 
reely, and large enough to admit the roots 
ithout their being too much cramped, 
"he soil should consist of good loam, with 
little sand and a small quantity of rotten 
lanure ; press the material well about the 
x>ts, ana place the plants where the 
imperature can be kept at about 60* or 
5" by night, with a rise of 10° or so in the 
ay. Give water when the soil seems to 
^uire it. In the matters of air and 
ater, such treatment as answers for the 
snerality of cool stove plants, with a 
tile shade in very bright weather, should 
5 adopted ; syringe overhead slightly 
hilst growth is going on. After the roots 
ive begun to extend leaves will be made, 
lore or less according to the size to which 
le divided pieces have been reduced, but 
lese plants, as already said, do not grow 
snr ubBt, and when the leaves that first 
mng up are fully matured no more growth 
genertJlymade with newly-divided plants 
lat season, except where a hi^hlv-exciting 
mperature is kept up. It is better not 
• sabject the plants to this, as the object 
lould rather be to get foliage with plenty 
: strength and sulfitance in it than sucn 
I is thin and not calculated to endure for 



several years. After the growth \a finished 
keep the plants) at a wunn greenhouse 
temperature thn)ugh the autumn and 
winter. When they are about to coiiinifnce 
growing in spring give pots a little larger 
if the roots liave well filled thufte thev are 
already in, but do not at any time over- 
pot ; yet, now when the object is Ui g(?t the 
plants on in size they must not be too 
much cramped. Pots an inch lui>^'r fi»r 
small, and 2 inches for larger, plantt* ^ill 
be big enough. After shifting, place them 
in a tempei-ature similar to that ailvised for 
the spring previous, and treat subtn.'quL'ntly 
in all resjLKJcts as in the pi-ece<ling season, 
which will be all that is neetlful each 
ensuing year, siiu])ly giving ixjt-niom more 
or less accoiding to the size the plants are 
wanted to attain. Although Asjiidistras 
will live in a pot-bound condition it is not 
well to let them get into that state, as it 
causes the leaves U> come small and to 
have a sickly appearance. Like most other 
plants the leaves of the variegated form are 
not so well able to bear liaid usage as the 
green soi-t, which is no doubt the original ; 
but either, except whilst growth is going 
on, may be stood in places where only 
little light reaches them. Once fairly 
established either of the forms will grow 
well when kept continually in an ordinary 
living room, but when so treated the 
leaves should be frequently sponged to 
free them from dust. They come from China. 
Insects. — Most insects that affect i>lants 
will live on Aspidistras, but the hard 
texture of the leaves prevents much injury 
being done them. Still thrips and red 
spider leave their mark if allowed to gain 
a footing. When the leaves are affected 
wash with insecticide for bug, scale, or 
red spider; if thrips or aphides appear 
fumigate with tobacco. 

ASPIDIUM. 

A genus of Ferns, comprising both stove 
and greenhouse species. Though distinct- 
looking, they are not so handsome as many 
in cultivation. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

The undermentioned stove species will 
be found the most desirable : — 

A. dilaceratum, Jamaica. 

A. macrophyllum. Tropical America. 

A, triangulare, 

A. trifoliatum, Brazil. 

ASPLENIUM. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, includ- 
ing stove, greenhouse, and hardy kinds. 
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Amongst the hardy species are several well 
known, indigenous to Britain, as, for in- 
stance, A. marinum and the pretty little 
A. viride. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

A. Belangerii. Java. 

A . eheneum. North America. 

A. Jlabellatum. Mexico. 

A.fragrans. Jamaica. 

A. ohtusilohum. New Hebrides. 

A. pulchellv/m, 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

A, hulhiferum. New Zealand. 

A. elegantulum. China. 

A, Ivjcidwm. West Indies. 

A, Novce Caledonm. New Caledonia. 

A. rhizophorum. Jamaica. 

J. viviparum, Mauritius. 

ASTRAP.SA WALLIGHn. 

An evergreen stove tree that bears hand- 
some flowers. It is an effective plant 
where it can have room to extend. 

It strikes readily from shoot cuttings in 
spring, taken off with a heel, and inserted 
in sand, kept moist, close, and shaded in a 
temperature of 70°. When well rooted, 
pot singly in turfy loam, and encourage 
growth by keeping them in a temperature 
similar to that in which they were struck, 
with shade when simny, and a moderate 
amoimt of air in the day. The air given 
should not be enough to dry the atmos- 
phere unduly, as the plant likes to be 
moist while growing. Give larger pots 
about the end of June, putting a stick to 
each for support. Cease shading towards 
the end of August, admitting all the light 
possible, with more air. Winter in a night 
temperature of 65**. In spring larger pots 
will be needed, and soil such as before 
should be used ; treat through the summer 
as previously, and also during the ensuing 
winter. After this, all that is necessary is 
to give the requisite root-room, large pots 
being needed, except where it is intended 
to plaJit out. 

There are several kinds of Astrapsea in 
cultivation, but the above-named species 
will be most likely to give satisfaction. It 
comes from Madagascar; the flowers are 
pink, openingin simimer or autumn. 

Insects.— This Astrapsea is subject to 
the attacks of mealy bug, scale, and thrips ; 
for the last fumigate. If mealy bug is 
found troublesome, syringe freely with 
water in Bommer, and, when at rest, wash 



with insecticide ; for scale, sponging will 
be best. 

ASTROCARYUM :ARaENT£nM. 

A distinct-looking stove Palm, with 
drooping leaves, deep green on the upper 
surface, silvery beneath. From Colombia. 

The method of propagation and after 
cultivation will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

ATACCIA CRISTATA. 

The first impression produced by an in- 
spection of this most singular warm stove 
plant is one of wonder as to the uses of the 
aifferent strange appendages that are at- 
tached to the flowers. One might be par- 
doned for coming to the conclusion that it 
was the result of an effort on the part of 
nature to produce something in the vege- 
table world totally different from every- 
thing else. In form, as also in texture, we 
find nothing like it ; there are a few others 
nearly allied to this Ataccia, but it may be 
taken as the best representative. The root- 
fibres are thick and coarse, proceeding from 
a stout, short root-stock, from which issue 
the leaves, some five or six in number. 
The petioles are smooth, a few inches long ; 
the blade of the leaf is oblong acuminate, 
of a dark-green colour, nerves prominent ; 
in a strong plant the leaves attain a height 
of 18 inches. As many have not seen the 
flower, a description may be of use. The 
scape rises well above the leaves ; it is 
erect, smooth, and terminated by a large 
four-leaved membranaceous involucre ; the 
two outer leaflets are opposite, the two inner 
are placed side by side, erect, very larse, 
almost transparent, and, like the rest of tne 
flower, of a deep chocolate colour. The 
numerous peduncles are each terminated 
by a single flower, forming a drooping 
umbel. Besides these floral peduncles mere 
are a number of others, sterile, long, droop- 
ing, and tendril-like in shape ; these still 
further increase the singiuarity of the 
flower, than which nothing in the whole 
vegetable kingdom is more calculated to 
interest even the most casual observer. The 
plant is easily grown, provided a few things 
essential for its existence are kept in sight. 
It is found indigenous in Malacca, occu- 
pying moist, damp situations ; this shows 
that it should always be kept in a com- 
paratively high temperature, and that the 
soil should never be allowed to get dry. 
The fact of this and many other plants 
luxuriating naturally in swampy ground 
often leads to their being subjected under 
cultivation to a course of treatment that is 
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fatal to their we11>heing. It is frequently 
fluppoeed that, because a plant grows in a 
«tate of nature in soil saturated with stag- 
nant moisture, an imitation of this is 
essential under pot culture ; whereas with 
these moisture-IoTing subjects it is just as 
necessary that their pots should be well 
drained, and the soil in which the roots are 
placed of such a character as will allow the 
water passing freely through it, as it is 
with pWts that exist natumlly in drier 
ground. Anything approaching a sour 
condition of the soil, or deficiency in the 
drainage, will quickly cause the roots of 
the Ataccia to rot ; after which it is very 
dijQScult to prevent the plants from dying, 
as when reduced to this state they are slow 
in forming fresh fibres, and the soft nature 
of the leaves and stem is such as to cause 
them to flag and shrivel up. 

The plant is pronagated by division of 
the side shoots whicn are thro^^n out from 
the main stem. As these are produced but 
sparingly, it increases slowly. The side 
snoots are generally emitted near the sur- 
foce of the soil, and in a few months after 
their appearance push out roots from the 
base, indj^ndent of those that suoport the 
plant, when these have attained an inch 
yr two in length, and are about to enter 
the soil (in which state they will generally 
be found towards midsummer), the side 
^v^ths may be taken off with these roots 
ittached, and placed singly in 4 or 5 inch 
Dots, according to the strength of the 
irowns. The pots should have an inch of 
TO^s in the Dottom. The soil ought to 
sonsist of the best fibrous peat^ with a good 
)ortion of the earthy matter shaken out — 
bur parts to one of fine broken crocks and 
and in equal proportions. Secure them 
n the! pots with two or three small sticks, 
nd give enough water to settle the soil. 
They should then be placed under a pro- 
pagating glass, but not kept so close as 
oany things would require to be, or they 
Till be liaole to rot. They should stand 
n a moist bottom, in a temperature of 70°, 
r a little over, in the night, and 10" higher 
1 the day with sun-heat. They must be 
tiaded from the sun. In the course of a 
lonth or six weeks they will be well- 
3oted, and should be placed on a side 
lelf near the glass. The plant likes 
lenty of light, but will not well bear 
rposure to the sun in bright weather. 
/nen they have got inured to the full air 
r the stove, if in the smallest pots advised, 
ley should be moved into others an inch 
jger, with soil similar to that in which 
ley were first placed ; admit a moderate 
nountof air every day all through the 
unmer, give plenty of water to the roots. 



and moisten overheail with the sviinge in 
the aftern(K)ns when the house is closed. 
Alxmt till' middle of SejitemlMir the tem- 
perature should In; lowei-eil 5** in the night 
and 7* or 8* in the day, more air given, 
and lM)tli Hha«le and syringing discon- 
tinued ; as the days get shorter it^luce 
the lu'ut a little more, and keej) through 
the winter in alxnit this teni]>erature. 
Duiing this seai«on thev make little 
growth, and should not Lave nearly so 
much water, but on no a<;count must the 
soil W allowed to get so dry as required 
bv many plants at this time. AVlien the 
days lengthen at the }>eginning of March, 
raise the heat 5** in the night, and 6° or 
8° with sun-heat, gi\'ing a little air in 
the middle of the day ; they should then 
l)e shiftiMl into pots 2 inches larger, and 
the soil used should be as befoi-e. "When 
the weather get« warmer, shade will be 
necessaiT in the middle of the dav, and 
the temperature should be raised day and 
night to the maximum point to which 
they were subjected the precepting summer. 
The strongest will most likely i>UHh up one 
or more fit)wer-8caj)e8 through the course 
of the season, but these will be much 
smaller than those that may be expected 
as the plants get stronger. Treat in 
every respect as advised during the pre- 
vious sunmier and autumn, again reducing 
the temperature as the days shorten, ana 
winter as before. In the ensuing spring, 
about the same time, give them pots 1 or 
2 inches lai-ger, according to the progress 
they have made ; but they must not at 
at any time be over-potted, as they cannot 
endure too much root-room. A 10-in. pot 
is large enough for a full-sized specimen 
that has got several crowns. The strongest 
plants will in all probability form a second 
crown during the season, and go on in- 
creasing each summer ; if it is thought de- 
sirable to increase the number of plants 
rather than to grow them into larger speci- 
mens, they may be divided and treated as 
advised in the first instance. But it is 
when they have got from three to five 
crowns each that they become the most 
effective, as in this size they will often 
push up four or five flower stems at a 
time ; and when the plants are strong they 
will also bloom oftener. There is no 
stated time for their flowering, as when 
strong they usually produce a spike of 
flowers from each leai, coming in at in- 
tervals through the growing season, but 
most of them appear in the spring, when 
active growth has fairly commenced. It 
is not well to syringe them overhead at the 
time the young scape is issuing from where 
it is produced— the inside of the base of 
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eacli leaf-stalk — as this sometimes has the 
effect of causing it to damp off. As the 
plants go on the lower leaves will decay 
and DeJI off, leaving a considerable length 
of bare stem that wiU show a disposition 
to throw out roots ; M, when these appear 
in the summer, a little sphagnum moss is 
tied round the stem just under the leaves, 
the roots will quickly push into it ; the 
crown may then be cut off just under the 
roots, placed in a pot proportionate in 
size, and treated as advised with the 
smaUer crowns, when it wiU soon gjet 
established. The stool that remains will 

Sush up several growths, as there is a 
ormant eye at the point where each leaf 
has been produced. These can either be 
taken off and grown singly in pots, or may 
be allowed to remain intact, if preferred. 
Each spring, just as the plants are be- 
ginning to grow, they should be turned 
out, and as much of the old worn-out soil 
removed as can be got away without break- 
ing the roots ; and when they have occu- 
pied pots as large as already advised they 
may be placed in the same with fresh soil. 
Insects. — This Ataccia is little troubled 
with insects, its juices appearing to be of 
too crude a nature to be congenial to their 
tastes. Thrips may sometimes, though very 
rarely, make their appearance on the backs 
erf the leaves, and can easily be destroyed 
by syrin^g. Should greenfly be trouble- 
some, it IS best dealt with by fumigation. 

AZALEA. 

Of all the greenhouse plants in cultiva- 
tion, either as specimens for the exhibition 
stage, for conservatory decoration, or simply 
grown for producing cut flowers, there are 
few that equal the Azalea, especially if its 
excellent constitution and its immunity 
from disease, when fairly treated, are taken 
into account. In regard to propagation, 
taking all things into accoimt, it is better 
to use grafted plants ; some of the stronger- 
growing varieties will certainly do well on 
their own roots, but they are not so long- 
lived, and by far the greater number do 
much better when grafted. The object in 
view ought to be to grow them up to some- 
thing like the size required as quickly as 
possible ; such plants are always more 
likely to live and bloom satisfactorily than 
those that have been grown slowly and 
indifferently, and hence the necessity of 
having free-growing young plants. On no 
account commence with such as are at all 
stunted, either through having been too 
long in small pots, or having been kept too 
cola in the winter. We would much 
rather have a newly-grafted plant, which, 



with proper treatment, will grow away and 
far outstrip plants that are stunted, and 
we prefer those that have a few strong 
vigorous shoots to those that have had 
their shoots stopped so as to form close 
bushy plants. 

When they are to be raised from cut- 
tings, these should be put in before the 
wood gets brown, or near maturity. Shoots 
in the right condition will usually be ob- 
tainable from plants that have flowered 
and made growth early in spring, by June* 
Slip them off with a heel and trim the 
base ; put six or eight together in 6-inch 
pots, nUed with sand, kept moist, close, 
and shaded in an ordinary stove tempera- 
ture. They will be rooted in seven or 
eight weeks so as to admit of their being 
moved singly into little pots ; use fine peat 
and sand, and keep still a little close, with 
as much warmth as hitherto, so as to get 
their roots to move freely. Pinch out the 
points to cause several shoots to break. As 
the autumn advances give more air and 
less shade, wintering in a temperature of 
46° to 60°. In spring move them into 
6-inch pots ; when the shoots have grown 
3 inches again pinch out the points, keeping 
the plants in intermediate warmth through 
the summer. If young grafted plants are 
required, the stocks—any strong-growing 
variety— fihould be raised in the way above 
advised, except that they should not be 
stopped, and should be confined to a single 
shoot, which, if grown on freely as recom- 
mended, will be ready for graSfting about 
the beginning of August, when a year old. 
Select soft bits of stout shoots of the kinds 
to be grown, remove the lower leaves, and 
pare the bark and a little of the wood off 
one side for about an inch ; treat the 
soft part of the top of the stock similarly, 
so as to fit the edges of the bark of each 
together, and in this position bind them 
with worsted. Kept warm, close, moist^ 
and shaded, they will unite in a few weeks, 
when give more air. Slacken the ties when 
this is necessary, and remove any growth 
the stock may make, so as to direct all its 
energies into the graft, the point of which 
pinch out to cause it to break several 
shoots. Whether the plants used are 
grafted, or from cuttings, the treatment 
firom henceforth will be similar. Do not 
winter them in a lower temperature than 
46° or 60° by nieht. They will make little 
or no perceptible progress through the 
winter months, but so treated they will 
cast very few leaves, and their roots will 
be at work ; such plants will make more 
progress the ensuing summer than those 
that have been starved through the winter 
will do in two seasons. Towards the be* 
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niiixig of March thej will require potting ; 

ve them a shift, say into about 7-inch 

its; use nothing but good fibrous peat, 

oken into pieces about the size of acorns, 

d sufficientsilver sand to ensure porosity. 

%er potting keep the house a little close. 

izougli April and May give them a night 

aperatore of b&* to 60 , day 70° to 76% 

1 syringe regularly oyerhead every after- 

nL Do not stop any shoot, as is often 

le, unless it is one that is much stronger 

n the rest ; if they run a foot long 

Hmg the season so much the better, the 

ect being to get a good open framework 

i foundation for the future plant, which 

be sufficiently filled up afterwards. 

nough June, July, and Auffust, keep the 

iperature up to 60° or 65° by night, and 

to 80° by day, with sun-heat If they 

blooms in the course of the summer nip 

n out, and they will push a second 

i^th. Discontinue syringing about the 

of September, give more air, and re- 

B the heat both day and night. Keep 

n on until the end of February at a 

perature similar to the preceding year ; 

he beginning of March give them more 

'., and syringe overhead every afternoon 

^commended last spring, and as soon as 

roots are moving repot into 10 or 

nch pots, using similar soil and potting 

I as before. Let their general treat- 

t all through the summer be the same 

ie last. Most of the plants will set 

m by midsummer — ^remove all such 

they will push a second growth and 

k full crop of buds by the end of Sep- 

3er, or middle of October — a monui 

ions to which leave off syringing, give 

3 air and keep the temperature pretty 

up, with a drier atmosphere to ripen 

rbuds. 

will now be time to determine what 
e the plants are ultimatelv to be 
led to, as there should be a lew more 
s used, and they should be trained 
something like the shape intended. 
shoots that have a tendency to grow 
i stronger than others should be tied 
1 so as to bring their points near the 
of the plant, which will have the 
t of equalising their growth. On no 
mt train them close in specimen 
on, but simply arrange the snoots so 
) lay the foimdation for the future 
men. Let the winter treatment be 
derably cooler than before, 40* or a 
under will answer. The plants will 
n nicely, but must not be placed when 
»wer in a draughty conservatory with 
atmosphere, for at the time of flower- 
they will be full of young growth, 
h would be so hardened by such treat- 



ment tliat it wuuM Ih! difficult to get it to 
move freely afterwardri ; and by pushing 
them forwanl in a similar temperature, and 
at the same time, as in the previfius M.'aM)n, 
they will make two growths again during 
the summer. Pot them thus season, ari :«oon 
as they have flowered, into 13 or 14 inch 
pots, and let their general treatment be the 
same as hitherto prescri1)ed. 

After tliiri j)eri<xl it will be neither neces- 
sary nor advisable to induce them to make 
more than one gro>^'tli in a season ; con- 
sequentlv they will re<iuire to Ije again 
winteretl cool. A night temijeratui-e of 
36° to 40° will answer, and the heat niUHt 
be corresiwndingly lower in the day. Many 
growers tuni their ])lant8 out-of-do<»i-s in 
summer, and this treatment is admissible 
with such as ai'e forced early, and make 
their growth correspondingly early in the 
season, but those tliat bloom later without 
forcing are better kept indooi-s altogether ; 
so managed, they produce flowers lai-ger and 
finer in colour. Get them tied as eaily as 
convenient in the autumn, if possible before 
their grcjwth has got hard and the bhjom- 
buds lipened, as by so doing the pointn of 
the shoots will turn upwartis and a^uume 
their natural position, which will make 
them look much better than if they are 
allowed to harden their shoots before t}4ng, 
as in that case the wood will be too stiff to 
right itself in this way. Use no more sticks 
than are absolutely necessary. Do not tie 
them in nearly so close as full-grown speci- 
mens would require to be ; the object for 
some time yet is to increase their size. 

Much has been said and written about 
the training of Azaleas. We see some col- 
lections that are trained on pyramidal 
circular wire trellises, with every shoot tied 
and twisted down until the whole surface 
of the plant is as even as if it were clipped 
with a pair of shears. Nothing in existence 
can look more imnatural. In a house full 
of specimen Azaleas all the plants should 
be somewhat different in shape, which can 
easily be done by making some a little 
wider than others, some higher, others 
lower over the pots, and others again not 
so pointed at the top ; and all more or less 
slightly irregular in their outline, bv draw- 
ing up a branch here and there, and depress- 
ing others, so as to form slight protuberances 
in one place and small hollows in others, yet 
still the whole surface covered with flowers. 
This can easily be done by an expert 
trainer, especially if, as before suggested, 
the plants are tied while the shoots are soft 
and yet growing, and these little inequalities 
will look as if produced naturally. In fact, 
the principal ait in plant-tying is to conceal 
the art, and to give as much natural ap- 
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pearance as possible, and withal to correct 
that loose untidy appearance that plants 
always have when allowed to grow as if 
they were wild. If they are only required 
for home decoration tney will do with 
much less tying, but if, on the other hand, 
they are for exhibition and have long dis- 
tances to travel, then the shoots must be 
secured so as to keep them from chafing, or 
the flowers would be literally ground to 
pieces. 

For producing flowers for cutting the 
Azalea has few equals ; you may cut with 
impunity without injuring the health of 
the plant, but of course plants should be 
grown for the purpose, as no one would 
think of cutting their best specimens. We 
have heard it said that the flowers do not 
stand well cut out of heat in winter ; the 
fault arises from two causes — using too 
much heat, or keeping the plants too far 
from the light While being brought into 
flower they ought to almost touch the glass : 
so treated the flowers will stand for a week 
in water or sand and water. 

The Azalea is a plant not at all im- 
patient of cold. We have seen plants in a 
north retarding house in the early spring 
frozen considerably, and afterwards they 
flowered quite as well as others that had 
not been subjected to so low a temperature; 
but we should not advise such treatment if 
at all avoidable, as they might get so far 
frozen as to injure the roots ; and, as pre- 
viously stated, this cold treatment induces 
in young plants a hard stunted condition, 
to get them out of which takes a consider- 
able time in the spring. In selecting 
varieties care should be taken to procure 
such as are not only good free growers, pos- 
sessing distinct, finely-coloured flowers, but 
also such sorts as retain their bloom for the 
longest time. This is a matter that does 
not receive sufficient attention, yet is of 
very great importance whether they are 
required for exhibition or ordinary deco- 
rative purposes, some vaiieties carrying their 
flowers double the length of time that 
others will. There is also much difference 
in the early or late habit of flowering in 
different kmds ; by a judicious selection 
the season of their blooming can be much 
prolonged. 

The following kinds can be depended on 
as worthy of cultivation, and in every way 
possessing the above qualities : — 

A . Apollo. White, striped with carmine, 
flowers large and of good substance. 

A . Baronne de Vriere, Magnificent 
white, slightly splashed with crimson ; 
very large flowers. 

A, BrUliarvL Orange-scarlet ; one of the 
very best Azaleas in cultivation ; a good 



grower, and will come into flower after 
most other varieties are over. 

A. Gedo Nulli, Very rich purple, fine in 
form and colour ; one of the highest 
coloured varieties grown. 

A, Gha/rles de Buck, In the way of Due 
de Nassaa ; a really splendid variety. 

A, Comtesse de Beaufort. Fine bright 
rose, spotted with maroon ; a magnificent 
variety. 

A. Oriterion, A fine old sort ; free 
grower, profuse flowerer, and very effective. 

A. Due de Nassau, Very large, rosy 
purple ; a vigorous grower ; one of the 
best sorts in cultivation. 

A, Eclatante, The deepest crimson, 
shaded rose, and profusely spotted ; one of 
the very best. 

A. Flag of Truce. White ; very fine ; 
double variety. 

A. Flambeau. Deep glowing crimson. 

A, Flower of the Day. White, slightly 
striped with rose ; a fine variety. 

A. Iveryana. A fine white ; one of the 
best, taking all properties into account. 

A. Jean Vervaene. Deep salmon colour, 
edged and striped with white, the upper 
petals having a dark spot. 

A. La Fax. A vigorous, free-growing, 
telling variety. 

A. Louis von Baden. White ; splendid 
shape ; good habit and profuse flowerer. 

A. Madame Ambroise VerschaffeU. A 
fine effective sort ; ground colour pale-pink, 
edged with white, flaked and striped with 
crimson. 

A. Madame de Cannart d^Hamale. White, 
sometimes striped ; a large flower. 

A. Madame Joseph Vervaene. Delicate 
rose, bordered with white, suffused vrith 
bright red ; a most desirable variety. 

A. Madame Leon Maenhaut. Amaranth, 
new in colour ; form and habit unexcep- 
tionable. 

A. Madame Louise de Kerchove. Salmon 
edged with white ; semi-double. 

A. Madame Louis Van Houtte. Splendid 
white, streaked with rose ; a semi-double 
sort, of great excellence. 

A. Madelaine. Pure white; flowers 
large and semi-double. 

A. Mademoiselle Marie Van Houtte, 
White, flaked with salmon ; semi-double. 

A. Marquis of Lome. Very bright red ; 
a splendid variety. 

A. Mars. Splendid bright red, perfect 
in shape ; a ^ood and vigorous grower, 
and should be in every collection, however 
select. 

A. Mons. Thihaut. Fine rosy red, 
distinct, and worth a place in even Hie 
most select collection. 

A, Boi de HoUande, One of the most 
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tensely-coloured and profuse flowering 
rts grown; ought to be in every 
llection. 

A.SigimwmdBwiker, Lilac-roee, bordered 
d netted with white, bright crimson 
otch. 

A, WMnsis. Orange-yellow; an in- 
ipensable old sort^ flne and distinct in 
ay way. 

A, Souvenir de Madame Rudolph Abel 
Imon, white edge, and crimson blotch ; 
Doi-double. 

A. SttUa. Bright orange-scarlet, with 
det centre ; a good strong grower, and a 
dfSuae flowering variety. 
For forcing m the winter season the 
dte sorts are the best ; nothing is better 
in Fielder's White, next to which stands 
J old White. The Chinese species, A. 
tata striata, is a most useful sort for pro- 
ving cut flowers in the autumn and 
iter ; it comes in without any forcing, 
!» for months in succession, and produces 
ilj its beautiful white lilac-striped 
vers. 

SSBCTB. — Thrips are the greatest enemy 
k^aleas, and red spider will much injure 
m ; for the destniction of both dip in 
. springe with tobacco water, to wnich 
daed some gishurst compound ; repeat 
operation as often as the insects make 
X apx)earance. This ia better than 
igating, which often injures the leaves, 
, so fai as red spider is concerned, has 
sffect. 

LSmaTONIA GAMPHOBOSMJE. 

his is an evergreen greenhouse shrub 
bears pink flowers in autumn. It is 
equal to many plants that are from the 
3 country. Swan River. 

is propagated from half-ripened 
ings put in towards the midole of 
mer, ^^ept close, moist, and shaded in 
nth. When rooted pot and treat 
wards similarly to Croweas, which 

SECTS. — For aphides and thrips 
gate or dip in. tobacco water. Syringe 
sponge if the plants are affected with 



BALANTIUM CXTLCITUM. 

(Syn.: Dicksonia culciia,) 

i evergreen greenhouse Fern, with a 
distinct habit of growth. This plant 
be considered worth growing by those 
form collections of Ferns, but it is 
qual to many kinds. It comes from 
sua. 



For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

(Impatiens.) 

This is a somewhat numerous genus of 
plants, the greater portion of which are 
annuids that, witli the exception of the 
old-fashioned kind so much cultivated for 
the summer decoration of greenhouses, 
conservatories, rooms, &c., find little favour 
with growers. The [)lant is too well-known 
to require any remarks further than that 
tliose wlio are commencing to grow it 
should make sure that they secure a good 
strain of seed ; the ]KK>r single-flowered 
varieties, of which there are so many, re- 
quire as much attention as the best double 
blossomed strains, and are so fioLr inferior as 
not to be worth growing. 

The seeds should be sown about the end 
of March in a Khallow pan filled with fine 
sifted loam, to which has been added some 
leaf-mould and sand ; cover the seeds 
lightly, and stand in a temperature of 65% 
they will come up in a few days, when 
keep close to the glass. This is important 
in all the stages of growth, as if the plants 
get at all drawn thev are of little use* 
Shade slightly from the sun, and as soon 
as the second pair of leaves appear move 
singly into 3-in. pots, using soil similar to 
that in which the seeds were sown ; keep 
a little close until the roots have begun to 
take to the new soil, and give water as re- 
quired. Afterwards admit air in the day 
so as to keep them sturdy ; in a few wee^ 
they will require moving into 6 or 7 inch 
pots, and now use the soQ in a more lumpy 
state, but well enriched with rotten manure 
— a proportion of one-sixth, with some 
leaf-mould as well, will not be too much. 
Syringe overhead every afternoon, and 
give more air as the season advances, still 
shading just enough to keep the leaves 
from being injured. When the soil is 
moderately full of roots move them into 
their flowering pots, the size of which 
should be regulated by the size the plants 
are intended to be grown to — a 10 or II 
inch pot will support a good-sized plant. 
After repotting treat as before, and as soon 
as the roots have had time to get well hold 
of the soil give manure-water every other 
time they require watering, still syringing 
overhead daily in bright weather until the 
flowers begin to open. Whilst in bloom 
protect from the full force of the sun, or 
the flowers will not last so long as they 
should. It is necessaiy with these plants 
to be particularly careml that they never 
suffer from want of water in all their stagea 
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of growth. To keep up a succession, one 
or two additional sowings should be made 
at intervals of about a month. Seed is 
produced much more sparingly by the 
fine double flowers than by such as are 
single, yet it is only from the former that 
seed should be saved, and it should be 
selected from the flowers on the principal 
stems of the plants, not from the side 
branches, the ffowers on which are usually 
semi-double, and yield a much less pro- 
portion of seed that will give double flowers. 
Insects. — Syringe overhead^tokeep down 
red spider. Should aphides be troublesome 
fumigate with tobacco. 

BAMBUSA. 

A genus of grasses of a highly orna- 
mental description. Some of them attain 
a gigantic size, such as the stove species B. 
arundinacea, which, in a house sufficiently 
high to allow it enough head-room, wiU 
reach 60 feet or more in a single season. 
Several of the smaller growing sorts that 
can be accommodated in an ordinary green- 
house have a distinct and elegant appear- 
ance, their reed-like stems and pretty foli- 
age being extremely effective. Some of 
tne kinds are hardy in the south of the 
kingdom. 

Tney are increased by division of the 
crowns or suckers, which most of them 
produce freely. They should be divided 
in spring, and the pieces potted singly in 
pots large enough to accommodate the 
roots which wiU be made during the 
summer. Ordinary loam suits them, with 
a little sand, and they should have plenty of 
water when they have begun to grow freely. 

B. a/rundinacea, A majestic-looking 
plant, forming long, straight, thick stems, 
which, in their early stages, grow so fast 
as to make them very interesting on this 
account alone, independent of their stately 
appearance when lully matured. It re- 

?uires a good deal of room, and comes from 
ndia. 

B. Fortuneii variegata, A prettily 
variegated kind. 

B, nana. A dwarf-growing species, 
of elegant appearance. The stems are 
branched and slender ; the leaves small 
and lance-shaped. A pretty kind that 
does well in a greenhouse. Introduced 
from Japan. 

B. Simonii, A moderate^ tall-grow- 
ing sort, with elegant habit. It will Sirive 
out-of-doors, but makes a pretty pot plant. 
From China. 

B, Simonii awrea, A handsome form of 
the above. 

Insects. — Both aphides and red spider 



will live on the plants, but the character 
of the leaves is such that these insects can 
easily be kept under by free syringing in 
the summer. 

BANKSIA. * 

A fine genus of hard-wooded evergreen 
greenhouse plants, remarkable for their 
distinct appearance. They were largely 
grown in times past, but are rarely met 
with now. There are many species in 
cultivation, and a selection of the best 
deserves a place. 

They can be raised from seeds or shoot 
cuttings ; the latter, in most cases, will be 
the most ready way of increasing them. 
The wood should be nearly matured in 
autumn before being made into cuttings, 
which should be taken off at about the 
third joint, and inserted in pots filled with 
sand. Cover with a propagating glass, and 
stand for a time in a greenhouse, after 
which put them in a moderately warm 
stove, or pit. When rooted move singly 
to small pots ; good peat, with a liberal 
addition of sand, suits them. When potted 
keep moderately close until they get esta- 
blished and have begun to grow, when 
the usual greenhouse treatment is all that 
is required. Give larger pots each spring, 
as more room is needed. Banksias will 
stand out-of-doors in summer, and are 
benefited by being thus exposed, provid- 
ing they are carefully attended to with 
water, of which they are impatient of hav- 
ing either too much or too little. 

B. Caleyi, A large, handsome-leaved 
species, forming a good sized bush. 

B. Gunninghamii. This kind forms a 
moderately compact bush ; the leaves are 
much smaller than those of the last-named 
species. The flowers, which are pale 
yellow, are singular. 

B, foliosa^ A bold, handsome-leaved 
species, with a distinct appearance. 

B. solandra. A scarce and handsome 
species, quite different in appearance from 
any of the preceding ; the leaves are dis- 
tinctly lobed, and terminate so abruptly as 
to appear aa if the extremities had been 
cut away. 

B, speciosa, A remarkable kind, with 
long, narrow leaves, so deeply lobed as to 
give it an appearance differing from any 
other plant we recollect. All the above 
are from Australia. 

Insects. — Few insects interfere with 
these plants, except scale, which, if it gets 
a footing, increases on them apace ; it is 
best destroyed by sponging, but care should 
be taken not to disfigure llie leaves in the 
operation. 
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BEAUOASNEA. 

lieee stately and most singular ever- 
sn sreenhouBe plants at one time were 
cefy to be found, except in the few 
lens where uncommon pubjects were 
le a specialty, but since fine-leaved 
its have come more prominently into 
iTation they are more common, though 
by any means jplentifuL They are very 
-growers, forminc straight stems which, 
many of the Yuccas, extend and in- 
se in height as they become denuded 
aves. These latter, which exist in the 
. of a close tufb at the top, are long, 
ifWj and strap-shaped^ recurving and 
ping so as to all but nide the stem of 
plants often in the case of B. longi- 
m more than reaching the cround 
1 the specimen has attained a neight 
or 8 feet. They form a large protu- 
ice, at the base of the stem, that 
IS in old specimens the size of a big 
)kdn, in which condition a well-grown 
pie, with its leaves 6 or 8 feet in 
h, is one of the most distinct and 
ive objects that can be introduced into 
mhonse. They can be raised from seed, 
o seldom flower or perfect seeds in 
conntry that, unless foreign seed can 
d, it is best to procure young plants. 
c^h are obtainea in a small state, say 
>r 7 inch pots, it will be the work of 
years to get them up to large speci- 
like those above descril]«d. To 
erbalance this, we may say that, with 
xeatment, they seldom get out of 
I, and are long before they outgrow 
mits of even a moderate sized house. 
small plants, similar to those indi- 
are procured, most likely they will 
ter for more root-room ; about the 
r March turn them out of the pots, 
f fall of roots give others 3 inches 
. It is necessary with all such sub- 
is these to be particular about the 
Lge, as they cannot bear anything 
aching a stagnant condition of the 
hich rots their roots. They succeed 
1 good rich loam, to which is added 
. sprinkling of sand ; in potting, keep 
ilo-like base moderately up above 
il, so as to show the upper part — this 
n additional attraction to tne plants ; 
le soil quite solid in the pots. Al- 
1 they will grow "with greenhouse 
ent, they wul, whilst young, pro- 
much raster, and correspondingly 
make handsome specimens, if they 
accommodated with an intermediate 
raiture, where the heat all through 
owing season can be kept at 60° or 
ihenight^ and proportionately warmer 



in the <luy. Thev will also be benefited 
by syringing overlieail daily in the height 
of tlie growing season. They are sun- 
loving plants, and must be stocxl where 
Uiey will gi4 a full volume of light, with 
no shafle unk'ss it is found needful to lue 
some to pi-event the leaves burning. Oive 
air freely in the davtime and water to 
the rtMjtM, HO as to keep the soil well 
moisteniHl HO long as any top gn>wth is 
going on ; in the winter ai>ply only enough 
to ])revt'iit the w»il gutting over-dry, and 
keep the heads free from urip or moisture 
in any way. This is particularly neces- 
sary if they are only kept in a greenhouse, 
in which ca^e the tenii>erature liad better 
not be allowed to fall lower than 45^ A 
course of tifutinent, such as heie advised 
for this, the first year, is all that will be 
found necessary in after time, larger pots 
being given f}JA required, but re-potting 
every year is not likely to be necessary 
even in the early stages of gi-owth, and as 
the plants get older and large they may 
often be allowed to go thix*e or four years 
without additional room. Tliev should, 
however, by no means be allowe<l to suffer 
for want oi root-room, especially whilst in 
their younger stages, as tnis would defeat 
tlie object of getting them up to a hand- 
some size without loss of time. 

There are only a few species in cultiva- 
tion, the following being well-deserving of 
a place : — 

B, glauca. A medium-growing species, 
with shorter leaves than the others. 

J5. longifolium. The finest species ; the 
leaves on a well-grown plant attaining a 
length of 9 or 10 feet 

K recurvata. A grand plant, with long 
leaves, of a glossy green colour, tough in 
texture, and very enduring. 

J5. stricta. A distinct-looking plant, 
differing considerably from the preceding. 

All are natives of Mexico. 

Insects. — The hard texture of the foli- 
age of these plants is such as not to invite 
many insects ; if any attack the yoimg 
leaves, syringe freely with clean water, 
which repeat as often as necessary. 

BEAUFOBTIA. 

Evergreen flowering greenhouse shrubs 
of moderate growth, not now* much grown, 
as they are not equal to many that thrive 
under like treatment. They come from 
Australia. 

They strike from cuttings made of the 
half-ripened shoots, put in during the 
summer in moderate heat in sand, kept 
close, moist, and shaded ; when rooted pot 
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off and treat afterwards as advised for 
Eriostemons, which see. 

The two undermentioned will be suf- 
ficient for the generality of growers : — 

B, gracilis. A slender-growing species 
of neat habit. 

B. purpurea. Bears purple flowers, and 
blooms in summer. 

Insects. — Eed spider must be kept down 
by a frequent use of the syringe ; should 
aphides attack the young growth, fumigate. 

BEGONIA. 

(Fibrous-Booted,) 

Amongst the many flowering stove plants 
now in cultivation there are few that com- 
bine the desirable properties of a long, 
and almost continuous, nabit of blooming, 
with a freedom of growth that renders 
them very easy to manage. The well- 
known character of Begonias in this respect 
often causes them to suffer from neglect, 
in a way that precludes the possibility 
of their true worth being exemplified. 
This is generally caused by their being 
grown without suflBlcient light in dark 
comers of the stove, under the shade of 
other plants, whereas they are essentially 
light-loving subjects, requiring to be kept 
near the glass with very little shade even 
in the brightest weather. When the 
treatment is opposed to this, the leaves get 
too large, the shoots become unduly elon- 
gated, and the natural disposition to flower 
IS reduced. From the day the cuttings are 
first rooted, they require all the light that 
a well-constructed house or pit can afford, 
with a drier condition of the atmosphere 
than many stove plants need ; but as it 
seldom happens that in private establish- 
ments a separate house can De afforded them, 
or the atmosphere in the matter of moisture 
be made exactly in keeping with their re- 
quirements, the next oest course is to 
stand them as near the glass as they can be 
got, to shade little, and give them as much 
air as is consistent with the well-being of 
other things that may have to be grown 
along with them. In propagation, as in 
their after-growth, there is little difficulty, 
as they will root in a few weeks ; they may 
be struck at any time of the year when a 
temperature of 60° or 65° can be kept up in 
the night If they are put in about the 
middle of March, there will be plenty of 
time to grow them into good plants for 
antumn and winter flowering, during which 
season they will be found the most usefuL 
The tops of moderately strong shoots make 
the best cuttings ; but, if these are not at 
hand in sufficient quantities, smaller pieces 
will do. Cut them to a joint, which retain 



to form the base of the cutting, with a 
couple of joints above. Put them singly in 
3-inch pots, half filled up with sandy peat, 
the remainder all sand ; do not give much 
water until roots are formed, but enough 
to prevent the leaves flagging. From 
their succulent nature they are, if too 
wet, liable to rot ; and they must not 
be kept too close under the propagating 
glasses, or it will have a similar effect upon 
them. In three weeks or a month they 
will be well rooted ; then remove them 
altogether from under the propagating 
glasses, and place them in the lightest place 
in the house. They should be kept at 65° 
in the night, and 10" or 15" higher in the 
day. Move them into pots four inches 
larger. They do the best in four parts 
good fibrous loam to one of leaf-mould or 
rotten dung, with enough sand to allow the 
water to percolate freely through it ; for, 
although from their quick habit of growth 
they require an abundance of moisture at 
the roots, they cannot stand anything 
approaching stagnant water in the soil. 
Stop the points of the shoots, to induce 
them to make bushy growth. Do not 
shade, except during the middle of the day, 
in very bright weather. Give plenty of air, 
admitting it sufficiently early in the morn- 
ing, but closing so as to economise sun-heat 
by shutting up whilst the sun is upon the 
glass, damping the plants slightly overhead 
at the same time. About the end of July 
they will need shifting into their blooming 
pots. The size of these must be regulated 
by the more or less vigorous habit of the 
kinds grown. Sorts such as B. manicata will 
need more root-room than weaker varieties, 
like B. fuchsioides. Eight or nine inch pots 
willbe large enough for kinds like the latter ; 
the former should have pots ten or twelve 
inches in diameter. Use soil similar to 
that which they were last put into, but do 
not now break it so fine ; again pinch out 
the points of the shoots, if the plants do 
not appear to be sufficiently furnished, and 
place a few sticks to train them out so as to 
admit plenty of light in the centre. Do 
not give too much water until the roots 
have got well hold of the soil, and treat in 
other ways as advised in the earlier part 
of the summer. By the middle of Sep- 
tember they will have grown to a useful 
size for general purposes. The atmosphere 
should now be a little drier, and the 
temperature kept about 60° in the night, 
and 6° or 8° higher by day. Many of this 
family will bloom during the summer sea- 
son, but for the purposes under considera- 
tion it is not well to encourage them to do 
so, as their flowers are of much more 
service in autumn and winter. Some of 
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Qld-establiBhed kinds will be found 
adapted for nae at this season. Wlien 
xyts are full of roots they will be beue- 
bj occasional applications of manure- 
r, especially at the time of their 
ling. When they have done bloom- 
t is best to destroy the plants, excc'pt 
as are required to provide cuttings for 
ler year. For the latter puqiotie it is 
Bary to give them proper attention, for 
dected tb^ do not make shoots suit- 
or growing on freely. The following' 
wiU answer well for autumn and 
r blooming : — 

eimnabaruuL A tall, free-growing 
; when well managed nearly always 
oom. It bears handsome heads of 
v-tinted flowers. From Bolivia. 
dipdala. One of the freest bloomers 
the species, pink in colour. Bomtxiy. 
fuahiiaidea, A small-leaved, tall- 
og species, with coral-red flowers, 
. it produces in profusion fnjm the 
I of tne shoots. New Grenada. 
QrifUhiL This is a white-flowered 
verj distinct in character. Intro- 
from Bhotan. 

Ingramii. A hybrid, with pretty 
lowers. 

itanieaU^ A strong-growing species, 
aiRe leaves and stout stems. It bears 
se nead of handsome, delicate pink 
8, on tall stalka From Brazil 
FresiondermA. A hybrid variety, of 
babit^ bearing quantities of bright 
: flowers. A desirable plant. 
tarUTUna laasula. A yellow-flowered, 
dstinct species, from Assam. 
BCTS. — One great recommendation 
Begonias have is their immunity 
insects, as they rarely are affected 
any of the pests that infest stove 
in particular. 

BEGONIA. 

(Orna/mmtal-U(voed.) 

en the first fine-leaved Begonias made 
appearance they were much prized. 
of^ the noble variegated plants since 
need were then unknown, and there- 
liese Begonias for a time engaged 

attention. Several of the most 
ve kinds are hybrids. The different 
s cross freely, and seedlings are 

raised. The species and varieties 
come under the head of the fine- 
1 section are mostly from warm 
ies, and consequently require arti- 
heat in which to grow well ; yet 
d will succeed in a lower temperature 
that in which they are often tried. 
SEy in iteelf a handsome plant, has 



been the pro^^nitur of M;vt*ral othvrH lx»th 
fine and distinct. It ('(untrri from .\h.«jiiii, 
and will do vrA\ with Ic-hm huat than it \a 
frc<[uently HU|>]MMe«l Uy n-<[uiru ; this and 
several others of ninkihir rliaroi^lur will 
succeti<l in au int«*nii('«li;itt; FVniiM'v, whui'e 
their bruufl distiurt ^ilvirrv-l'Mikiu;; li'avi's 
contract efft'ctiwlv with xXumh of the* nioi-e 
ele^uit grifwiii;; Ferns. 

The pit >i (illation of most of the kinds is 
as easy as thuir aft^^r iikana«;fni(!nt ; tht-y 
strike frifly from ruttin;^'s iiitul«! of the 
shoots, or from p(jrlions of thu lejives. The 
latter is the more usual way of treating 
them, and is the iiieiius by whii-h much the 
gi-eatest nuiii1>er ran )>e laisifl fiimi a 
single plant, as every bit of leaf an inch or 
so sqiuire that contains a iMirtiuii of the 
ribs or nerves will strike rf^a and form a 
plant. The leiives for this purix>su should 
be taken off about May or June, when 
such us have bei'U fornietl early in tlie 
spring will have Ixiun suHicrit'UtlysolidifiL'd 
to pi-event damping off. Tuku b or 6 inch 
pots drained and pailially Hlle<l with a 
mixture of sand and tine peat, tliu surface 
made up witli sjmd ; in these insert the 
portions of leaf so that they ai-e one-tliiixl 
t)elow the surface. Give as much water as 
will just keep tlie sand damp, but not too 
wet, or they will be liable to i-ot; keep 
them in an oiilinary »tf>ve temperature, 
but not covered witli a bell-glass, or closely 
confined in a proj^agating frame, and do 
not shade them too much, or they will 
decay. In a few weeks they will make 
roots, and begin to form a shoot each that 
will push up and tlirow out leaves like an 
ordinary shoot-cuttinjj. AVlieu fairly esta- 
blished, move them singly into small pots 
in sandy soil — either peat or loam ; they 
usually grow the freest in the foniier. 
Although, as we have already said, these 
Begonias are amongst the easiest of plants 
to grow, there is a great difference in the 
appearance of such as are treated in a way 
that enables them to exhibit their best 
form and others that are managed tiie 
reverse way. The weak-stemmed, flabby- 
leaved examples often seen are the result of 
too crowded growth, too much shade, a 
position too far from the glass, insuflBlcient 
air and overmuch heat, all of which must 
be avoided if the plants are expected to 
fairly represent what can be done wi^ 
them. 

A little shade they must have when the 
sun is powerful. During the growing 
season syringe them overhead once a day 
(the best time is when the air is shut off 
in the afternoon), and the water should be 
got as far as possible to the undersides of 
the leaves, as they are liable to the attacks 
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of thrips. Give water, so as not to let 
them flag, or the beautiful glossy texture 
of their leaves, which is the principal thing 
that makes them effective, mil be dimmed. 
All they need in other respects is to increase 
the root-room as required. Large specimens 
will want pots 11 or 12 inches m aiameter, 
but it is not well to give too large a shift 
at once ; rather increase the space as it is 
needed. They are quick growers, and it 
is not advisable to keep them until they 
get very old, as young ones soon attain a 
size large enough for ordinary purposes. 
The larger silvery-leaved kinds are most 
suitable for growing in Ferneries, and will 
do well planted out in positions that admit 
of their getting the most light without 
being too damp. 

The undermentioned kinds represent 
the different forms and colours of leaf that 
are most distinct and desirable : — 

B, argentea hirsuta. Has handsome 
silvery foliage of medium size. 

B, Duchess, Has pale green leaves 
banded with dark green. 

B. Edouard Andre. Has bold distinct 
foliage clearly marked. 

B, Otto Forster, A bronzy green ground 
coloured kind, marked and streaked with 
white. 

B, Pearl, A prettily marked kind, 
compact in habit. 

B, Rex. Has a bright green ground 
banded with white. 

Insects. — These Begonias are little 
subject to insects. Thrips sometimes esta- 
blisn themselves underneath the leaves, 
and we have seen red spider attack them, 
but they can be easily kept down by 
syringing aa already advised. 

BEGONIA. 

(Tuberous-rooted. ) 

The present race of these tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, which now form so con- 
spicuous a feature in many greenhouses 
and conservatories, have been raised by 
crossing fifeveral species differing con- 
siderabljr in habit. They are of easy 
cultivation, and being free and continuous 
bloomers, producing their flowers from 
every bit of growth made over a good 
part of the year, have naturally become 
lavourites. 

They are increased by seeds, and cuttings 
made of the shoots. In adopting the former 
method the seed should be sown in an in- 
termediate temperature early in the year — 
Bay about the beginning of February ; pots 
or pans may be used, and should be filled 
with finely-sifted peat to which some leaf- 
mould and sand has been added. Press 



the material moderately firm and make 
the top smooth ; on this scatter the seed 
thinly, cover very lightly, pressing the 
surface a little. Stand the pots in a heat 
of 55" or 60", and keep the soil just slightly 
damp; when the young plants appear give a 
little more water, and place them near the 
glass. After sufficient growth has been 
made prick them out in pots or pans, a 
couple of inches apart ; they will grow 
fast, and must be shaded slightly from the 
sun in the middle of the day. Give a little 
air also in the daytime, and keep the at- 
mosphere moderately moist. When leaves 
an inch or two long have been formed move 
the little plants singly into 3-in. pots, and 
as the sun gets powerful give more air 
and shade, still standing them close to the 
glass. Keep the night temperature about 
60", with a rise by day proportionate to 
the state of the weather. These Begonias 
will grow in either peat or loam, but we 
prefer the former in their early stages. 
They will soon want more root-room — 6-in. 
pots will be large enough ; give sufficient 
drainage, and now use good loam mixed 
with a little leaf-mould and sufficient sand 
to keep it porous. A greenhouse tempera- 
ture will now be sufficient night and day ; 
give plenty of air and light, with no 
more shade than needed to break the sun's 
rays in very bright weather. So naturally 
disposed to flower even in a small state are 
these plants that they will bloom the first 
season. As the autumn gets advanced give 
less water, gradually withholding it gdto- 
gether as the tops die down. If the pots 
can be laid on their sides, in a pit or green- 
house where no water can reach the soil, 
in a temperature of about 40", they will be 
safe. About the end of February turn the 
tubers out, shake the old soil away, and 
give 2-in. larger pots, using good loam pre- 
pared as before. If they can now be ac- 
commodated with a night temperature of 
45" to 50", with warmth proportionate in 
the day, they will soon begin to grow, after 
which give more water to the soil. As the 
shoots advance put a small stick to each, 
with a view to tying them out a little, in 
which way they will be less liable to draw 
up weakly. As the weather gets warmer 
a greenhouse temperature night and day 
will answer, with plenty of air and light 
and a little shade again when the sun 
is bright. This summer they will, if 
all goes well, bloom freely, and be avail- 
able for conservatory decoration, where 
they will be found very useful for mixing 
with other plants, their distinct bright 
flowers contrasting well with most other 
things. In autumn again dry them off 
and winter as before. The tubers will 
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tost sereral yean, increasing in size, 

iiing larger pots, and bearing pro- 

kmately more flowers. When it is 

mble to increase any sort by cut- 

these can be made of the shoots in 

S0 about 3 inches long ; inserted in 

, kept moist, moderately close, and 

ed in a temperature of 60", they will 

; then pot smgly, and treat as advised 

lie aeedungs wnile at a corresponding 

If desired these Begonias can, when 

^ be kept on flowering through a 

part of the winter. 

ke Gloxinias, Petunias, and some other 
coded plants, the strains of which 
been so much improved, there is an 
st endless number of good varieties in 
Tatdon. 
e following are all fine sorts : — 

DOUBLES. 

Canary Bird, Yellow. 
Claarinda. Buff, flaked with white, 
3 edged with pink. 

Ikmsi flore^leno. Crimson-scarlet. 
Dr, Duke. Bright scarlet 
formosa. Carmine, centre white. 
Francis Buchner, Cerise-red. 
Gabriel Legros. Sulphur- white. 
Jules Lequin. Reo, shaded salmon- 
ilion. 

Little Grem, Pure white. 
Madame TruffatU. Orange. 
Queen of Doubles. Rosy-crimson. 
Souvenvr de Michel Saunders. Bright 
thaded. 

SINOLES. 

Acme. Purple-carmine. 
Arthur G. Soamies. Crimson-scarlet. 
Ball of Fire. Glowing scarlet. 
Black Douglas. Rich dark crimson. 
Charles BaUet. Vermilion. 
Dr. Makers. Crimson. 
Em/press of India. Yellow. 
Hon. omd Eev. J. T. Boscawen, Deep 
ion. 

J, L. Macfarlane. Deep orange. 
Lady Hume Campbell. Light pink. 
Maaame Laing. Bright red. 
Marquis of Bute. Carmine-crimson. 
Mrs. Dr. Dvke. Brilliant purple- 
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Mrs. J. Freeman. Rose, shaded pur- 

-violet. 

Nyrmh. White, tinted rose. 

Scarlet Gem. Dark scarlet. 

Svr Trevor Lawrence. Dark crimson. 

Snowflake. Pure white. 

Stanstead Rival. Salmon-red. 

SiUphur Queen. Sulphur-yellow. 

SEGTB. — These Begonias are little 



troubled by insects ; for thrips, which 
sometimes establish themselves on the 
undersides of the leaves, syringe freely 
with clean water. 

BEBBESID0P8I8 OOSALINA. 

An evergreen plant with pretty red 
flowers, sometimes used as a greenhouse 
climber. From ChilL 

It is increased by cuttings struck in 
spring in moderate heat, and grown on 
with the usiud greenhouse treatment until ' 
large enough to plant out, when it should 
have a well-prepared bed of open peaty 
soiL 

Insects. — The plant is subject to red 
spider, the best means of keeping which 
in check is a free use of the syringe daily 
through the growing season. 

BEBTOLONIA. 

These small-growing stove Melastomads 
almost vie, as regards beauty of leaf- 
marking, with the most charming of the 
variegated Orchids. Thejjr are natives of 
the hot countries of the llast, and to grow 
them well and bring out and preserve 
their leaf-marking a high temperature is 
required. They are plants of quite a soft- 
wooded character, and do not grow to a 
height of more than 6 or 8 inches. They 
striKe freely from cuttings made from 
shoots in a half-solidified condition. They 
may be struck at any time when obtainable 
in that state, but are most likely to be in 
proper condition in spring. Each cutting 
should consist of at least a couple of joints. 
Put them in small pots singly m sand, and 
cover them with a propagating glass, but 
do not keep them so close as to cause 
damp, as sott growth of a nature such as 
these, if too close and moist, is liable to 
rot. Give as much water as will prevent 
flagging, keep in a warm stove temperature, 
and shade when the sun renders this 
necessary ; they will soon make roots, when 
they should be given more air, and, as they 
get established, be removed to larger pots. 
The soil best suited to them is fibrous peat 
mixed with some sphagnum, sand, and 
crocks. A teihperature of from 65** to 70** 
in the night during the growing season, 
with a rise by day proportionate to the 
warmth of the weather, will answer ; 60° 
by night, with 5° or 10° more in the day, 
will do for the winter. Some growers 
keep the most delicately marked kinds 
almost wholly covered with a bell-glass, as 
Anoectochili are sometimes grown, out this 
treatment makes the plants very soft and 
tender ; yet they do not do well if placed 
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Tinder drying influences, as where much 
air is admitted. If in a position of this 
kind, a propagating glass partially closed 
over them, so as to somewhat confine the 
air and prevent its getting too dry, will be 
an advantage. The plants must always 
be shaded when the sun is at all powerful ; 
they should be stood where a moderate 
amount of light will reach them, and the 
soil must never be allowed to get dry. 
Little root-room will sufftce, but, as the 
shoots are of a semi-procumbent habit, 
they must have as much space as will 
allow them to spread. They do well with 
tiie pots plunged in a shallow pan filled 
with a mixture of chopped sphagnum and 
sand, in which way, if a nimiber of plants 
are so plunged, they are very effective. 

The undermentioned kinds are all 
handsome : — 

B, guttata. From South America ; has 
green ovate leaves, the upper surface 
spotted with rose. There are three forms 
01 this plant, differing somewhat in the 
appearance of their leaves, but all hand- 
some. 

B, Houtteana, A Belgian variety, most 
likely of garden origin, with beautiful 
foliage. Its deeply-ribbed, lustrous, 
olive-green leaves are spotted with rose ; 
the ribs are marked with rose-tinted 
hues. 

B, margaritacea, A Brazilian plant; 
has five-nerved ovate leaves, the ground 
colour olive-green, with lines of white 
spots, the under surface reddish-purple. 

B, primulceflora. This is a species from 
Ecuador, with ovate-lanceolate leaves, dark- 
green in colour. It bears very handsome 
rose-coloured flowers. 

B, superbissvma. This is also, we believe, 
a garden variety. It has large, broadly- 
ovate leaves, in colour dark-green, with 
large rose-coloured spots within the margin 
and smaller spots on other portions of me 
leaf. 

Insects. — ^We have foimd these plants 
little troubled with insects except apnides, 
which sometimes affect them ; fumigation 
is the remedy. 

BIGNONIA. 

(Stove.) 

The different species of these plants that 
lequire more than a greenhouse tempera- 
ture to grow them are mostljr strong- 
crowing evergreen twiners, suitable for 
decorating the roofs of large stoves or 
warm conservatories. They belong to a 
somewhat numerous family, but only a 
limited number can be recommended for 
^feneral cultivation, the habit of many 



being so rampant as to render them unfit 
for growing along with other plants. Most 
of the species usually cultivated should not 
be planted in a house where a very high 
temperature is kept up, as the heat and 
necessarily accompanying moisture render 
them unmanageable under such conditions, 
and induces growth to an extent that pre- 
cludes a disposition to bloom freely. The 
flowers are produced in panicles, generally 
during the summer season. They are very 
effective, especially when the plants are 
allowed a moderate amount of freedom in 
their growth — ^not kept too closely tied in, 
but allowed to hang in a wavy, natural 
manner. 

One thing should be especially observed 
in their cultivation, as also in that of other 
subjects of a similar free habit — that what- 
ever cutting-in becomes necessary during 
the growing season, to keep them in bounds, 
shomd be performed with judgment and 
due regard to their flowering ; this will be 
best effected by a total removal of such 
portion of the shoots as is found necessary, 
but not by a general shortening of the 
whole. Where the latter is done the effect 
will generally be to stop blooming alto- 
gether, or so far limit the extension of 
growth as to prevent the production of 
anything above a meagre display of flowers* 
So far as possible, it is better to prune after 
the blooming season is over, as then the 
flowering shoots are not so much interfered 
with. 

Bignonias may be propagated in diffe- 
rent ways — ^by root-cuttings, layering the 
shoots, or by cuttings made of young 
shoots. When they are increased by 
layers, shoots should be selected that have 
spruni from near the coUar of a plant, 
and the operation should be performed at 
a time when the wood has got fairly 
matured. Procure some 6-inch pots, which 
drain and fill with three parts peat to one 
of sand ; press down firmly into the pots, 
and place these on the surface of the 
border in which the plant is growing. 
Bring the shoots down to the pots, make a 
slit in the wood at the under side of the 
shoot, the knife entering just at the lower 
side of a joint, and passing upwards longi- 
tudinally through it for about an inch. A 
tongue-shaped piece is thus formed, com- 
posed of about half the substance of the 
shoot ; this must be bent down and 
secured by a small hooked stick in the pot 
where the incision has been made, covered 
about an inch deep in the soil, which must 
be kept watered. In this position it must 
remain until well-rooted, after which it 
can be severed immediately below the 
point where rooted. When root-cuttings 
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DBcd, pieces about the thick iieun of ii 
U flhould be taken uff exittting uluiib* 
J in the spring, before gruwtn hoH 
menced, ana cut into bits aliout an 
1 in length ; insert them singly in 
nb pots in a mixture of two-thiniH pt*at 
ne A sand, wiUi half-an-inch uf nantl on 
snrfiBUsei leaving the thickeHt cud of the 
inga just a little above the sand ; ]>Im*e 
Q in a temperature of 65" or 70** in thu 
Lt^ and a few d^rees higher in the day. 
, few weeks shoots \vill be formed froiii 
■ the top of the cuttings, which will 

soon oegin to make fibrous rcNits. 
it them afterwards as with i>hukts 
vn. from cuttings maile from the siKNtts, 
og tbem lai^^r pots as re(^uire<1. When 
e plants are mereased by cuttings niwle 
i the young wood in the spiing, nliodtH 
lid be chosen that are not too hard, or, 
the opposite extreme, too wAt au(l 
sry. Tne former will be slow in riKit- 
and cannot easily be induce<l to grow 
ly ; the latter will most likely duni]) 

Select such as ore moderate in Htrcngtli, 
if these can be taken oif with a heel, at 
r junction with the old wood, they will 
much more likely to succeed. Put 
a singly in small pots in sand, confine 
er a propagating glass in a biisk heat, 

moisture and shade ; and when roote<l 
lually inure them to the full air of the 
se. After they have fairly commenced 
jow, give them pots 3 inches larj^'er. 
V will grow in either loam or peat, liut 
be first stages peat has some advant^nges. 

it now broken moderately fine, with 
sixth sand added. Place them in a light 
ELtion in a house where the night teni- 
iture is kept about 70", and 10° higher 
he cLay wiui sun-heat Shade slightly 
rery bright weather, giving sufficient 
o keep tne growth from being diuwn up 
kly. By tne end of July the plants 

most likely have filled their pots with 
8, and should be at once shifted into 
irs 3 inches larger ; at this time half loam 
old be mixed with the peat. Pot them 
lerately firm, and place two or three 
ks in the pots to train the shoots to ; 
\ better not to stop them, as in most 
« a single shoot for a considerable 
jht will be the most suitable form for 
plants to assume. Keep them regularly 
ned round the sticks, not letting the 
ots twine round these, or they will 
jt likely suffer when they have to be 
loved. As the autumn advances give 
re air, discontinue sheading, and reduce 

temperature ; but do not allow them 
get too dry at the roots, as, in conmion 
h. other evergreen subjects, their leaves 
1 be injured 3 this occurs. 



WiMt4*r th«Mii in a tmiiMM-atun- of SS' or 
GO'. AlNiut the U'ginning uf March they 
should lie plant I'll out where they are in- 
ti*ndif<l U} rfuiuin, a^ they are naturally too 
large for ]H)t cultunf ^unlesf* the ]K»ts ore 
much larger than either Higlitly or con- 
venient), and their nature is not such as 
willailniit (»f jijirtial t^haking out and re- 
moval of the N>il annually. 

The Ijonler in wliiih' they are to be 
gr(»wn shoidd 1h* well drained, a.** the ])lantii 
when they gi-t huve will re^iuii-e copious 
waterings. Six inrlu'S uf Iji-uken bricks 
ought to be ]>laccd in the I Nit torn, with 
a Mifiicicnt egress fi-oni this for the 
water. Over the dniinage jnit wmie tibr«)iui 
material t«f i)revent it getting clo'.'gwl up 
with the soil, which should ciin.<i>t of gfxid 
lotun, with a little rotten nianuiv a<Ide<l, 
ami enough sand to ketrp it ojK'n. The 
soil should l)e a fin it or 15 inches in depth. 
AVhen the plants are tunietl out the nnits 
ou'dit to 1k! carefuUv LM»sene<l fn>m the 
ball and s}»rend out, covere<l about 3 or 4 
inches, and the soil pressed nuKlerately 
firm. The slioots should then Iki trainc*d 
in the places they are t(f o<cupv. As the 
r»»ots get to growing fi-eely, give water 
when re(juired, and as pckhi as the shoots 
have attaine<l the height where they are 
desired to bnuich out, so as to fumisn tlie 
space they have t*) fill, the priints should be 
pmched off" to cause them to bitiak. Re- 
j>eat the r»pemti<in at intervals as they 
grow, imtil sufficient exist ; these should 
be regulaily trained to wires fixed for the 
purpose, as, if neglected (especially in their 
younger stages), they will twine round 
each otlier, and become an entangled 
mass that will require cutting back. 
During the growing season they will be 
much benefited by a free use of the syringe 
every afternoon. When the allotted space 
is covered the plants should be cut in each 
season when the flowering is over, after 
which they will commence to make growth 
for the ensuing season's blooming. As the 
soil becomes exhausted each spring, before 
the roots begin to move, an mch or two 
should be removed from the border, and 
replaced with new material ; and through 
the growing season manure-water will be a 
great assistance. 

The following species are deserving of 
cultivation : — 

B, argyrea vioUscens, A handsome 
species. 

B, aurantiaca, A species of medium 
growth ; flowers yellow. A native of 
South America. 

B, Chamherlaynii, A strong-growing, 
yellow-flowered kind from Brazil 

B. littoralis, A free-growing, handsome 
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kind from Mexico, producing purple and 
red flowers. 

B, magnifica. A new species of mode- 
rate growth ; crimson flowers with a purple 
shade. It comes from the United States of 
Colombia. 

B, omata, A desirable variety, mode- 
rate in growth. 

jB. purpv/rea. A stout-growing, very 
handsome kind, bearing large mauve- 
coloured flowers, with white centre. 
Country not known. 

B, venusta. An autumn-flowering, 
orange-coloured kind from South America. 

Insects. — Bignonias are not much sub- 
ject to insects. Aphides will sometimes 
make their appearance on the young 
growth, but can be destroyed by fumiga- 
tion. Where the syringe is freely used 
during the growing season red spider will 
be kept down. If the plants become 
affected with scale, it must oe removed by 
sponging, by which means and a free use 
ca the syringe they can be cleansed from 
mealy bug should this pest affect them. 

BIGNONIA. 

(Greenhouse.) 

The different species here treated of 
are climbing or twining plants, and are 
suitable for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration, for roof-climbing, for cover- 
ing back walls, or growing round pillars. 
So managed their natural habit is seen 
to advantage, as a portion of their shoots 
can be allowed to hang in graceful fes- 
toons ; and grown in this way they are 
very effective even when not in flower. 
They can be arranged to drape the wood or 
ironwork of the building so as to take off 
the objectionable straight lines without 
shutting out too much light from the 
general occupants of the house. This is a 
matter that cannot be too forcibly impressed 
upon those who have the charge of plant 
structures of this description — that where 
roof-climbers are allowed to form a com- 
plete thicket up to the glass, they exclude 
the light from the plants that occupy the 
lower stages, so that the latter can only 
drag out a miserable existence. 

Roof-climbers have an elegance that 
cannot be imparted to ordinaiy trained pot 
specimens ; but to allow the comparatively 
few plants that can be accommodated on 
a roof to monopolise the whole house, so as 
to render the cultivation of everything else 
attempted to be grown an impossibiHty, is 
as great a mistake as can well be committed. 
In this as in most other things a medium 
coarse is the best ; the roof of a con- 
seiryatory can be sufficiently draped with 



climbers to answer the purposes required, 
without making the body of the house a 
mere living sepulchre for the unfortunate 
plants placed therein. Subjects for fur- 
nishing the roofs in this way can either 
have their roots kept confined in pots pro- 
portionately large to the size of the plant, 
or, as is more usual, be planted out ; the 
latter system has many advantages, not the 
least of which is that the plants will last 
much longer so treated, but the space thus 
apportioned to the roots should always be 
sufficiently confined to prevent the plants 
getting too rampant. Nor should plants 
intended for growing in this way ever 
be turned out in beds whilst they are 
very small ; in many cases, unless naturally 
strong growers, they do not do well, as 
when the roots are few in quantity they 
cannot lay hold of the soil before it gets 
sour, and rarely afterwards do satisfactorily. 
Therefore if the plants are small it is 
generally better to grow them on in pots 
until stronger, and afterwards to put them 
out. 

Climbers are often grown for sale and 
kept with their roots confined in small pots 
until they get so stunted as to prevent 
their growing freely ; it is much better to 
start with such as are young and free in 
growth than with those that may be larger 
yet not in so good a condition. 

Greenhouse Bignonias can be increased by 
root cuttings, or layers of the shoots ; the 
former should be made of bits of medium 
strength, cut into lengths of about an inch, 
and treated generally as for shoot cuttings. 
Layering, however, will usually be found 
the safest way of propagation in private 
gardens, and it may be carried out at dif- 
ferent seasons. If done towards the end of 
summer, some 6-inch pots should be filled 
with a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, 
and such of the current season's shoots as 
spring sufficiently near the base of the 
plant to be convenient for operating upon 
should be layered singly ; the joint that is 
to be inserted in the pot should be notched 
and secured with a small hooked stick, and 
covered with soiL Press the soil firmly, 
and keep it moist ; in this way the shoots 
must remain until well-rooted, which will 
be during the ensuing summer. Then 
sever them from the parent plant and keep 
through the winter in an ordinary green- 
house temperature. They should be potted 
on in April, and be given a 3-inch shift. All 
the kinds here treated of will succeed in a 
mixture of turfy loam and fibrous peat in 
equal proportions, to which should be added 
enough sand to keep the whole porous ; do 
not make the soil too fine, and potmoderately 
firm. In most cases it will be better to 
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e these Bignonias to a single Hteni 
they have attained a considerable 
; oonfleqnently they will not ivquire 
idinff ahoot stopped, but Bhould 1)e 
sged to extend in length. For this 
le three or four long sticks should be 
d in each pot, round which the 
ooffht to be Kept regularly traine<l, 
e anoots should not be allowed to 
about them so as to make the wurk 
loins them difficult Tlinmgh the 
ana summer encourage gniwtli by 
ing overhead every iutemcM>n, and 
g the atmosphere moistened in very 
weather, during which a thin shade 
sist them. When the roots get well 
L tibe soil give them plentv of water 
Imit air £reely, to keep the growth 
; towards the close of summer dis- 
wiih shade and the use of the syringe, 
tx> harden them up. Keep during 
.tumn and winter in an ordinary' 
ouse temperature, with just enough 
at the roots to maintain tlie soil in 
um state of moisture. 
re growth commences in the spn'ng 
ioufd be turned out into the bonier 
n they are to be grown. This ought 
veil drained with 5 or 6 inches of 
L crocks or pounded bricks, over 
some fibrous material from the soil 
be placed ; on this put 10 or 12 
of gCKxl soil, consisting of a mixture 
t, loam, and sand similar to that 
r advised. In planting, a portion of 
»t8, such OS are at the outside of the 
lould be loosened and spread out in 
<rder ; in this way they will soon 
to grow and occupy it. Syringe 
regularly overhead every day all 
;h the growing season ; on a free use 
syringe in this way a good deid of 
I depends, as insects are kept down, 
e after-treatment required will be to 
he shoots trained to the wires that 
support them, and, when the space 
ire mtended to fill is coverec^ to 
rly use the knife, so as to keep them 
. bounds. In time the soil becomes 
3ted ; to remedy this, a couple of 
should be taken off the surface each 
without injuring the roots, and its 
supplied by new soil, to further assist 
liberal applications of manure- water 
e given during the growing season. 
J following varieties are deserving of 
ation : — 

capreolata. Flowers scarlet, blooms 
ne and following months. It comes 
North America. 

gramdifiora. Flowers from July to 
mber. This fine species is u'om 
cas. 



B, meciom. A i)iiik-tlowere<l jdant 
from Uruguay ; bliMiiiirt in the spring. 

B. Tweediaiui. A yelliiw-blooiiieil kind 
that Ho went in the summer. It is frf>m 
Buenos Ayres. 

B. unguis. Orange-ci»1oure<l flnwei-s ; 
blooms in the autumn. A native of S«iuth 
America. 

Insects. — Re<l spider will live uiH»n 
them, but must l)e Kept under by a free 
use of the Hvringe. Scah* am l»e keot «iown 
by fre<^uent use of K}K>nge and brusu. 

BILLBEBGIA. 

Amongst tln*s»» South American Ht«)ve 
Bromeliaceous ])lantH art^ some very tine 
flowering subjects, whicli, in general habit, 
partake somewhat of the clmnicter of the 
Pine-ai»ple. As in the Pine, their flower- 
spikes ai-e eniitteil htmi the centre of the 
idant, but they differ considei-ably in the 
tonus which they assume ; some are i^uite 
erect, as in the Thyrse-like Billbergia (B. 
thyrsoidea), in which the flowers <jpen 
almost on a level with the intense crimson 
bracts from which thev si>ring, forming a 
dense head of splendid ly-coloui-ed inflor- 
escence. In others, like the Morel Bill- 
bergia (B. Morel iana), the flower-spikes 
are loose and open in chtiracter, and an>op 
elegantly from the centre. Others agiiin, 
like B. polystachya (the inany-spike<l Bill- 
bergia) have eitict si>ikefl, but somewliat 
branched. All the species are easily grown, 
being sufficiently similar in their rec^uire- 
ments generally to succeed under the same 
treatment. After they have flowere<l they 
throw up suckers fi-om the base. These 
should not be taken off too soon, as, 
although they will root when removed in 
a small state, they nevertheless make much 
quicker progress upon the plant which has 
producea them until they get to a moderate 
size, say one-fourth or one- fifth of that of the 
parent plant They will throw out roots 
at any time of the year, l)ut it is generally 
best to take them off early in the spring 
say about the beginning of March, as in 
that case they have plenty of time to get 
established before autumn. They should 
be slipped off from the stools that have 
produced them just at the point from 
which they spring ; those that are near 
the soil wSl most likely have some roots 
attached, in which case they may at once 
be placed in pots just large enough to hold 
them. Others tnat have not made any 
roots should have a few of the bottom 
leaves stripped off and be put in pots, one- 
fourth filled with drainage. 

The soil in which they are ^rown should 
be good turfy loam, sand bemg added to 
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keep it porous ; insert the suckers well up 
to the leaves, pressing the soil down firmly, 
and do not give any water for some days, 
or it will make the soil too wet. Place 
them in a house or pit in which there is a 
night temperature of 66** or 70°, and 6° or 
8° higher in the day; if they can be 
accommodated with a bottom heat of 
80**, they will root quicker than they 
otherwise would do, but do not confine 
them in a propagating frame or under 
glasses, as is done in the case of cuttings, 
for, if too humid, they are liable to rot. 
In the course of a month or so they will 
make roots, and air should be given when 
required. By midsummer they should be 
in a fit condition for shifting into pots a 
size larger than those they are in, but none 
of the family should be overpotted, as 
they do not like more soil than the roots 
can fully occupy. Let them have a light 
situation, but during summer they will 
require a thin shade in sunny weather. 
Supply them regularly with water as it is 
wanted, and syringe overhead in the after- 
noons during the season of active growth. 
Continue this treatment until 3ie be- 
ginning of September, when they will 
not need further shading, and syringing 
may also be discontinued. The tempera- 
ture may now be reduced 6** day and night, 
and by the middle of October it may be 
allowed to fall to 60** at night. At this 

Soint it may be kept throughout the winter, 
uring which they will want less water, 
but should never be allowed to get too dry. 
In spring as the days lengthen raise the 
temperature a few degrees. By the be- 
ginning of May the roots will be in an 
active condition, and the plants should be 
moved to pots a size larger than those they 
are in, the soil used being in a similar state 
to the last potting. If a few bits of crocks 
or charcoal are added it will ensure the 
roots keeping healthy, as they dislike any- 
thing of a sodden, impervious character. 
As the season advances increase the tem- 

Serature to the same height as it was 
uring the previous summer, and give air 
as before, shading when requisite. This 
season the plants will, if all goes on well, 
make strong growth, and some of them 
may need a second shift in July if the pots 
are well filled with roots, but imless that is 
the case do not move them. To such as 
evidently require more room give pots 2 
inches larger, and encourage them to make 
all the growth possible by giving plenty 
of heat and light, as the stronger tiie plants 
the finer will the flowers be. In autumn 
reduce the temperature, and treat through 
the winter as during the preceding one. 
They will not require repotting in spring, 



but in everything else they should be 
managed as already recommended, and they 
will throw up their bloom-spikes during the 
spring and summer. When in flower, 
move them to the coolest end of the stove, 
or to an intermediate house, if such is 
available, in which a drier atmosphere is 
maintained. Thus situated, the flowers 
will last longer than they otherwise would. 
When the blooming is over they should 
be kept in the stove and treated in every 
way as hitherto, for upon the attention 
wluch they get will depend their ability to 
produce suckers quickly, and in a con- 
dition such as will enable them to grow 
up to a flowering size in the least time. 
After the first suckers are removed, the old 
plants, if well cared for, will throw up 
more, which may either be taken off and 
rooted singly as abeady described, or can, 
if large specimens are wanted, be allowed 
to remain on the old plants. These if 
shifted into larger pots and grown on, 
will make flowering crowns in one 
season. 

The following are a few of the best kinds, 
which will form an acceptable addition to 
any collection of stove plants, as even when 
not in flower they have a distinct and 
handsome appearance : — 

B, Chantmii. A fine species, with bright 
red bracts. The flowers, borne on a stem 
a foot high, are yellow and red. 

B, iridifolia. The Iris-leaved Bill- 
bergia is a handsome species, with scarlet 
and yellow flowers. It comes from Rio 
Janeiro. 

B. Moreliana, Not only one of the best 
Billbergias, but also one of the most 
beautiful of the whole of the Bromeliaceous 
Order. It is a native of Brazil. Its leaves, 
which grow to a considerable length, have 
a lively green ground colour, banded with 
white ; its flower-spike is drooping and 
very graceful; the flowers are crimson- 
purple. 

jD. polystachya. Has leaves furnished 
with strong spines. The spike is erect, the 
bracts are small and reddish-crimson, the 
flowers purple. A native of BraziL 

B, roseo-marginata, A strong-growing 
kind, with long leaves banded with white ; 
the bracts are rose-coloured, the flowers 
light purple. 

B, Saundersii. This is a stout-growing 
species, with strap-shaped leaves 10 or 12 
inches in length, spined on the margin, 
the under-surface oeing of a purplish 
colour, and covered with light-coloured 
blotehes. The flowers are produced in 
half-drooping racemes about 12 inches in 
length, furnished with long crimson bracts. 
The calyx is crimson, the corolla deep blue, 
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the anthers orauj^ It lias Wn 
tlv introduced frum Bahia. 
tkynoidetL Has bright-green leaveis 
sn^U spines on their edget^ blunt at 
ointy and slightly reliexed. Bructn 
crimson, forming an ubhmg, ubtuxe 

floiwera similiur in culuur to thu 
, dose and erecL Fruiu Brazil. 
rittata amuhUit. Of luediuui growth, 

stout and banded^ Howvi-b jiuIl* 
3. Brazil. 

Ecra. — Billbei^gias suffer little funn 
ider, thrips, or aphideH, inasmuch an 
ird texture of the leaven doen not tsuit 
tastes; but scale, both white and 
■^ thrive upon them, and must be 
ed by sponging. Mealy bug will 
ve on thcmi, and slkould be deHti'oyetl 
^ing the plants on Uieir sidus uiul 
ing with sufficient force to dislodge 
sects. 

BLANDFORDIA. 

:lie Blandfordias we have a group of 
iretty greenhouse plants, remarkable 
iir distinct habit of both gitiwtli and 
. The foliage is not unlike that of 
of the narrow-leaved Irises, and is 
ully recurved. The bloom stems rinc 
Eibove the leaves, and bear coiymbs 
3-shaped drooping flowers com])resi4ed 
'. extremity. The flowers, in their 
.ng habit so as to cling close to the 
assume much of the form of those of 
aria (Crown Impeiial), the well 
1 hardy spring-floweiing pei-en- 

udfordias are plants that do not grow 
irce size, and rarely attain a height of 

than from 1 to 2 feet. They aie 
er flowerers, and from their distinct 
ranee afi'ord a nice contrast to other 
louse plants. 

!y are raised from seeds or suckers, 
. latter are produced in moderate 
ers when the plants are strong. 

should be sown as soon as ripe in 
w well-drained pans in a mixture of 
peat, loom, and sand, and should be 
A lightly ; the pons should be stood 
reenhouse, and the soil kept slightly 
med. The seed takes some time to 
ite, and it will be better to let the 
; plants remain undisturbed until 
I ; when large enough, prick them out 
ns filled with soil similar to that in 
I the seed was sown, allowing them to 
a couple of inches apart Place the 
in a fight warm greenhouse or pit, 
a; a Httle shade in very bright weather. 
Ifordias are not plants that require 
protection in this way, but in common 



with mtn-t viiuu}^' pfiN-k *»{ a like nature 
they make iiimii* ]iri);.'ieM4 when not fully 
ex]M>iie4l to the t*uu. Here they may remain 
during the bU miner, iveeiving a mo<lerale 
amount of air tlimugh the growing time, 
with enough wati-r to ktfp the snil in a 
fairly nmi^t rMnditimi. U inter at aUmt 
4!i' or TiU'. ]tliintlfiii«lia.o will iN-ar a lower 
teni]K'nituix' than this, but while yming 
they will make mmi' ]iri'givss when not 
l(H.-ateil in h-^.'* waiiiith, and it is well to 
get tlielii oil to a llnWelili;: .-tjlte. Ill the 

H]ii-ing niovi* tliciu ^ill;^Iy into 3 or 4 inch 
]Nitsai-i'oi(ling to the >i/.e thfv liavt* attained, 
using Miil similar to tliat wliirh they have 
hitherto had ; tivat a> in the ]»ivvious 
Hu miner. The idaiits will this s^'oson gain 
sti'ength ftist and in('rea>e in ^ize. Winter 
as before, and in the sjiring give )N>ts from 
1 to 3 inches larger as the ditl'crence in 
size iv(|uires ; now use the soil a little 
rtiUgher, and pot miMlfiati'ly firm. The 
stnmge.'.t exaiiiph'S may l»e exjH-ctetl tu 
flower this ^unllller, and ils stNui as the 
bhiom decays cut out the llower stems, and 
tix'at until autumn and tlirough tlie winter 
OS l>efore. In the spring again niuve them, 
giving ]Mits fi-um 1 to 2 inches lai'ger 
according to the progress made, and after 
this manage as hitherto advised. As the 
plants incivjisii in size they will form 
suckei-s, which, when it is desirable to 
increase the num1>ei-ft, may })e taken off 
and })laceil singly in small pots and kept 
in a closer atmospliere for a few weeks 
until the r(K>ts begin to move freely. They 
will ])rogresd under like conditions to 
those advised for the plants raised from 
seed. 

All the undermentioned arc handsome 
flowered kinds : — 

B, aurea. Has golden- vellow flowers. 
It comes from New South Wales. 

B. Cunninghamii. A very fine kind, 
beai'ing large, deej)-red flowers, the ex- 
tremities yellow. New Holland. 

B. flammea. Flowers flame-coloured. 
Australia. . 

B. flava, A new and very fine large- 
flowered kind, with the brightest of yellow 
flowers. New Holland. 

B, grandiflora. Flowers crimson. New 
South Wales. 

B. marginata. Copper-coloured flowers; 
a distinct-lookingkina. Australia. 

B. princeps. Flowers 2^ inches long, 
numerous, tube crimson, limb yellow. 
New South Wales. 

Insects. — Blandfordias are troubled 
with few insects, the hard texture of their 
leaves being distasteful to them. If green- 
fly attacks the young leaves or flower-buds 
fumigation is the best remedy. 
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BLEOHNUM. 

A moderately handsome genus of Ferns, 
most of which require warm treatment. A 
few of them are sufficiently varied in ap- 
pearance to be worth growing. For pro- 
pagation and cultivation, see Ferns, general 
details of culture. 

STOVE SPECTES. 

B. BrazUiense. Brazil 

B, gracile, Brazil. 

B, lanceolatv/m, Brazil. 

B. occidentale. Tropical America. 

BOMABEA. 

These are climbing or twining plants, 
suitable for training to a pillar, or on the 
wall of a greenhouse or conservatory. The 
habit of tne plant is to annually produce 
from the base shoots that come up through 
the soil like those of Lapagerias, and grow 
rapidly, producing their large umbdlate 
cymes of flowers from the points of the 
snoots. The flowers are drooping, bell- 
shaped, something like those of Lapagerias, 
but the segments are not reflexed. 

Propagation may be effected by division 
of the roots, or by seed, which latter should 
be sown as soon as ripe in a mixture of fine 
peat and sand, be slightly covered and 
stood in an intermediate temperature. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, move them singly into small pots, 
using soil similar to that in which the 
seeds were sown. They should be treated 
to a temperature that will keep them grow- 
ing until they get well established, when 
give them pots an inch or two larger, 
let them remain in those through the 
autumn, and winter them in a temperature 
of 45" or 60°. In spring move into pots 
2 or 3 inches larger, according to the 
strength of the plants. Although Bomareaa 
will grow in a warm greenhouse heat, it is 
advisable to give them a little more warmth 
until the end of the second summer; there- 
fore, if means are at command, give them 
an intermediate heat this season, which 
will enable them to make much more pro- 
gress. From the time they are first moved 
from the cutting pots, give plenty of light 
with air in the daytime, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons while growth con- 
tinues, keeping them drier in the autumn 
and winter. 

In spring again pot on, as it will in most 
oases be better to keep them in pots for 
another season before turning out in a bed 
or border, where they should idtimately 
be located so as to receive the requisite 
root-room ; in the following spring move 



to a bed of this description, well-drained 
and made of loam, kept porous by the 
addition of enough sand and broken crocks. 
From this time nothing further ^vill be 
required, except to keep the soil fairly 
moist from the time growth begins in 
spring until autumn, to give air as required 
by the other occupants of the house, and 
to make a free use of the syringe through 
the summer. The winter temperature may 
rim say from 45* to 48" in the night; 
in this way the plants will last for many 
years. There is but a limited number of 
species in cultivation, and of these the fol- 
lowing are desirable : — 

B. dcutifolia var Ehrenhergiana. Flowers 
red and yellow, spotted with brown. Mexico. 

B. Bogotensis. Petals of a greenish tint, 
sepals crimson, spotted with black. Bogota. 

B. Bredemeryerana, Flowers orange- 
yellow, spotted with brownish crimson. 
Venezuela. 

B. Carderii. A fine twining species that 
produces very large heads of flowers, ground 
colour pink, spotted with brown at the 
extremities. United States of Colombia. 

B. conferta. Flowers bright crimson. 
United States of Colombia. 

B, Shuttleworthii, The flowers of this 
fine new species are red, yellow and 
scarlet, spotted with green at the ex- 
tremities. Most likely it will require a 
moderate stove heat. Colombia. 

Insects. — The continuous use of the 
syringe advised through the growing sea- 
son will do much to keep down insects, 
but if this is found insufficient sponging 
must be resorted to. 

BONAPABTEA. 

The Bonaparteas are few in number. 
They are close, compact, yet elegant- 
habited greenhouse plants, occupying little 
room, and are exclusively grown for their 
leaves, which are rush-like in appearance, 
sharply pointed, and drooping so as to 
form a dense close mass. Bonaparteas 
come from the moderately warm regions 
of America, and consequently do not like 
being kept very cool in the winter, and as 
they are very slow growers, taking a 
number of years to get up to an effective 
size, it is not well to rim any risks by 
allowing them to be exposed to too low a 
temperature. If they are injured, the 
work of years is undone, as their natural 
formation is such that it takes long for 
them to recover their wonted appearance. 
A night temperature of from 45° to 50" in 
winter is best, with a rise by day propor- 
tionate to the weather; in summer they 
are also benefited by as much warmth as 
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table in a good light house under the 
iflaence of the sun. 
w increaBe freely from seed sown in 
ny 0pzixi|Land treated in the ordinary 
with niMierate heat and mouiture. 
sedsy howeyer, except when importetl, 
'dom within reach of ordinary culti- 
» as the plants rarely flower in this 
^, and seeding is uncertain, even when 
lo flower. Consequently in begin- 
beir ctdtivation it is better to procure 
plants from those who deal in stock 
description. They are easily grown, 
ing comparatively little beyond the 
ry attention in giving water and air 
trdance with the active or non-active 
on of growth that they may be in. 
ing that the plants are small when 
id, and require more root-room, in 
ring give them nots 2 or 3 inches 
one-fifth fillea with drainage 
aL The soil should be loam of a 
sscrintion, to which is added a mode- 
rinkling of broken crocks and sand. 
jOj and encourage growth through 
ring and summer with an inter- 
e temperature, if such is at com- 
if not, give them the warmest place 
reenhouse, or, still better, in a pit 
) the glass, in companv with other 
that will aiso be benented by shut- 
' the air early in the afternoon. By 
leans the slow growth of the plants 
accelerated. Give sufftcient water 
the season of growth continues, to 
^.e soil in a fairly moist state, but 
3 wet. An occasional sprinkling 
id while active growth is in progress 
isist them. Keep the sou drier 
1 the winter, treatmg as to tempera- 
i already indicated. Beyond this, 
t will be required is to give larger 
needed, according to the progress 
le plants make. They will go on 
ing in size for many years, with a 
lent improvement in their appear- 
They are very suitable for standing 
3minent position in a conservatory, 
if kept, as such structures often are, 
! warmer than an ordinary green- 
will answer well for them con- 
dy. When the plants get old, if 
lanaged so as to attain strength pro- 
late, they will flower, but, this is a 
anation by no means to be desired, 
• this, if they do not die down alto- 
like most species of a kindred 
and habit, their symmetrical appear- 
injured. When a plant happens to 
the blooming sometimes causes the 
tion of young offshoots from the 
These, if allowed to remain until they 
3t strength enough, and then taken 



off and inserted singly in small pots in soil 
of a like descriptifm to that ailviHed for 
established plants, and treated in the way 
of ordinary suckers as to keeping mode- 
rately warm and clone, but not too moist, 
will root and make plants which will re- 
quire to be managed subsequently as 
recommended for establish^ plants in the 
early stages of growth. 

B. juncea. Has smooth, bright-green, 
almoHt cylindrical leaves, half-an-inch in 
diameter a little above the base, ta{>ering 
gradually towards the extremities, and 
ending m a sliarp point ; they droop 
straight down so as to cling close to the 
stem in a dense mass, and are long- 
enduring. 

B, juncea filamentosa, A very distinct 
form of the above, the leaves of which 
throw off a profusion of hmg filament-like 
threads, white in colour, giving the whole 
plant a singular and interesting appear- 



ance. 



Insects. — Bonaparteas are little troubled 
with insects. Scale may possibly attack 
them, and can best be removed by sponging. 

BOBONIA. 

These plants, which are indigenous to 
New Holland and New South Wales, are 
evergreen greenhouse shrubs of small or 
moderate growth, flower most profusely, and 
continue in bloom for a very long time. 
When in good robust health some of the 
kinds will frequently begin to open their 
flowers in January and February, and re- 
main without interruption for three or four 
months clothed with their small shell-like 
pinkish-lilac and retl blossoms. The 
general appearance of the plants in or out 
of flower is pleasing, they being devoid of 
that stiff upright habit which many hard- 
wooded shrubs possess. They are also less 
liable to get in bad condition at the roots 
than many greenhouse plants, and with 
good treatment are moderately fast growers, 
continuing to flower freely and regularly 
for a number of years. They are alike 
suitable for exhibition and for home deco- 
ration. Being free rooters, in their early 
stages they should never be allowed to 
suffer for pot-room, for if they do it is a 
difficult matter to get them to move freely 
afterwards. They are usually grafted, but 
will do equally well on their own roots, 
although many growers prefer grafted 
plants ; we have had them both ways, but 
never could see suflBlcient difference to 
warrant preference. They succeed best in 
good peat, not necessarily as fibrous as 
that required by some more delicate- 
rooted plants ; use one sixth or seventh 
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part of sand, according to the description 
of the peat, which for plants, say in 6-inch 
pots, should be broken in pieces about the 
size of broad Beans, and well-mixed with 
the sand. 

All the Boronias can be propagated from 
cuttings made of the points of the shoots 
about two or three inches long, taken off 
in August when the growth is about three 
parts matured; put tnem an inch or two 
apart in 5 or 6 inch pots filled with sand, 
and keep them covered, moist, and shaded 
in an intermediate temperature ; in this 
way they will root in a couple of months, 
when gradually remove the glasses, and 
keep them through the winter at about 45" 
in the night. Move singly early in the 
spring into 2 or 3 inch pots, according to 
the strength of the species, using good peat 
broken fiie, with sand as requisite to keep 
it open. Pinch out the points of the shoots 
at the time of potting, and keep them a 
little warmer and closer through me spring 
and summer than larger greenhouse stock 
require to be. The stronger Rowing sorts 
will most likely bear moving mtojpots two 
inches larger by the middle of July. In 
very hot weather keep the material on 
which they stand a little moist ; let them 
have plentv of light, but shade slightly all 
through the summer when the sun is 
powerful, stopping the strongest shoots 
when necessary. Give more air in autumn, 
and winter as before. 

If the plants show signs of growth by the 
middle oi March, move them into pots 2 or 
3 inches larger, according to the amount of 
roots they are found to have ; and give 
ample drainage, so as to ensure the soil 
continuing sweet. Pot firmly, tying the 
branches well out at the same time, as the 
sticks can now be put into the new soil 
without coming in contact with roots. 
After potting, place them in a house or pit 
where they can receive a night temperature 
of 45**, and give no side air for some three or 
four weeks. Keep the stage on which they 
stand sprinkled with water in bright 
weather ; but if potted at this early season 
they will not require shading, as their 
email leaves do not lose so much by evapo- 
ration as plants with more ample foliage. 
If the plants take freely to the new soil 
they will make good growth, and by the 
middle of May will re<juire the points of 
any shoots that are takmg the lead to be 
pinched out Do not defer this operation 
too lone, for it necessitates such shoots 
being snortened back further, which is 
simply a waste of strength. Treat as last 
summer until the beginning of August, after 
which discontinue tiie closing and syring- 
ing, leaving the top air on fdl night. At 



the middle of the month turn them out 
of doors for a time to ripen their growth. 
They are plants much subject to mildew, 
and, unless they receive this open-air treat- 
ment, will be difficult to manage through 
the winter. This exposure to the open air 
applies to all the varieties except B. 
serrulata, which should never be fuUy ex- 
posed, as its foliage is liable to bum and 
turn yellow if so treated. By the middle 
of September remove the plants to their 
winter quarters, which should be in a good 
light house near the glass, with a similar 
temperature to that before recommended. 
Give less water during the short days and 
comparative rest of tne plants, but they 
must never be allowed to get too dry, or 
their leaves will suffer. Eepot again about 
the same time as recommended the first 
season, using soil of similar description, but 
not so finely broken. If the plants have 
made plenty of roots, give them pots 4 
inches larger ; treat them as to air, the Use 
of the syringe, and the early closing of the 
house, as recommended for last year in 
every way. Stop any shoots running away 
too vigorously, and tie well out, keeping 
the more vigorous branches well to the 
outside of the plants, which will go far 
towards balancing any over-strong growth. 
Give them a few weeks' exposure in the 
open air before transferrins them to their 
winter quarters in the middle of September. 
By the following spring they will be nice 
young specimens, and be useful for con- 
servatory decoration. They should there 
be placed where they will receive as much 
light as possible, and not be too much 
crowded with other things. After flower- 
ing give them another pot 2 inches larger, 
and they will then for a short time require 
a little shade, consequent upon this potting 
being later in the season. Treat in other 
respects as in the summer before. By the 
autumn the plants, if all is well, will be 
handsome half specimens, and after bloom- 
ing the following spring will require 
another shift. They do not require cutting 
back, neither do they well bear the opera- 
tion, but care in training obviates any 
necessity for using the knife. 

The following varieties are distinct, and 
worthy of a place in any collection : — 

B. Drummondii, A slender - growing 
plant, and a free bloomer. 

B. elatior, A newer and beautiful 
species, with bright reddish-crimson flowers, 
produced in the greatest profusion, and 
ve^ enduring. 

J5. megastigma. A very distinct kind. 
The flowers are brownish-purple outside, 
and yellow within ; powerfully but agree- 
ably perfumed. 
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pMMiola. This ib the best of the 
UUL M well as one of the most de- 
t plantB in coltivation. It is a good 
% flowers freely, and with good treat- 
irill last for many ^ears. We have 
. plant of this vanety in a 15-inch 
' seven years, flowering uvery season 
rljy and in as good and healthy a 
xm at the end dt that time as it was 
oonimencement 

wmdaia. This is a smaller-grow- 

lifTerent-habited plant, flowering 

her from the points or the 8li(x)ts. 

bright - coloured flowers, highly 

it^ a small plant being suiflciont to 

le a plant-house or large exhibition 

It flowers usually in April, May, 

ne, lasting eight weeks in bloom. 

CTB. — ^They are all subject to brown 

id aphides, their small leaves render- 

lifficult to remove the former insect. 

(tremedvisto wash them all over with 

ide, laymg the plants down on their 

uring the operation, which should 

I as soon as they show si^ns of com- 

iJieir growth, before 9ie flowers 

irominently, otherwise the washing 

use them to drop off. For aphides 

don is l^e best course to follow, 

g them two or three times at in- 

of ten days. They are more or less 

to mildew at all times of the year, 

pecially during the winter and 

particularly if kept in too low a 

etture. They must be looked over 

and sulphur carefully applied as 

I the least trace of the parasite is 

red, for, if neglected, they will 

- lose quantities of their leaves, and 

a a serious effect upon the roots. 

the sulphur to remain on three or 

ays, then syringe clean off, being 

that none gets into the soil, or it 

danger the health of the plants. 

BOUGAINVILLEA. 

e are amongst the very finest stove 
in cultivation, especially for cover- 
back wall or training on a roof, 
if the long drooping branches are 
I sufficient freeclom, they have a 
ng effect ; when well managed they 
trcely surpassed by any plants in 
tion. B. glabra is the freest-flower- 
all the species, blooming well 
a. a small state, and when it has 
tnough to attain a considerable size 
keep on for most of the summer. It 
}est of the family for pot culture, to 
purpose it is particularly adapted, 
tor tne decoration of the stove or for 
lihition stage. A description of the 



growth and flowers of this species (which, 
for its (^Mieral i)roj)erties, is the Ijest to 
grow) will suffice tor the others, as they 
onl^ differ, so far as the purposes of culti- 
vation are concemu<l, in the strength of 
growth and depth of colour in the flowers. 
Bougainvilleart are very distinct from all 
other cultivated plantM, especially in the 
general appeaiance of the flowers. These 
are somewnat small and inconspicuous, in 
fonn not unlike the individual florets in 
a Lantana ; they are inr-l(jse<i in large 
bracts, which, while small, when they 
first appear, are green, almost the colour 
of the leaves. As they appi-oat'li their 
full size, alx)ut an inch ana a half in 
length by an inch in breailth, they, 
however, a^ume a Yx^autiful jwle mauve 
colour which lants with little cliange for 
several weeks, tlie strong sh(K>ts prfxlucing 
a succession ojHining for a considerable 
time. As fresh gi'owtli is made thi-ough 
the summer, tlie flowering is i>rolonged 
ynih. little interrui>tion until autumn, 
especially when the plants are grown in 
a brisk heat. There is one peculiiirity 
alx)ut the species, that it will flower pro- 
fusely in a cool intermediate house wnen 
planted out, but rarely makes mucli bloom 
when its roots are confined in a pot, unless 
it is grown in a higher temperature. It 
also gives a much longer succession of 
flowers when in a warmer situation. The 
flowers of all the species have few equals when 
cut for filling lai-ge vases ; they are equally 
suitable for lx)uquets, lasting longer, ^Wth 
little or no moisture to supiK>rt them, than 
most things. They are all strong growers, 
and require a considerable amount of root- 
room to enable them to make growth 
sufficiently to show their true character ; 
they will thrive in either peat or loam, 
but the latter appears to suit them l>est, 
as it does not so soon become exhausted. 

B. glabra does not require a long rest in 
winter, and may be started early in the 
year. From plants so treated cuttings 
may generally be obtained by the be- 
ginning of March. These should be taken 
off with a heel as soon as they are 6 inches 
long, and inserted singly in small pots 
filled with three parts fine loam to one of 
sand, with a little drainage ; cover with a 
propagating glass, and place in a night 
temperature of 70°, allowing it to rise 8° 
or 10° with sun-heat Keep moist and 
shade from the sim; they will root in a 
few weeks, when they may be moved into 
6 or 7 inch pots, mixing one-fifth rotten 
manure with the loam, and as much sand 
as will keep the soil sufficiently open to 
allow the water to pass freely through it. 
After the plants get fidrly established in 
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the new soil they will need very little 
shade^ but must have plenty of water. 
Syringe overhead in the afternoons, and 
raise the temperature 5" ; by the middle 
of May pinch out the points to induce them 
to form several shoots. About midsummer 
they will, if all goes well, have filled their 
pots with roots, and should be moved into 
others 9 or 10 inches in diameter. Now 
use soil in a more lumpy state than when 
the plants were smaller, and add a similar 
quantity of rotten manure and sand. 
Place four or five sticks 4 ft. in height in 
the soil just inside the rims of the pots, 
round these train the shoots, tying them 
loosely, so as to give the requisite support 
and keep them from getting entangled. 
Give air early in the day through the 
spring and summer when the temperature 
oT the house runs up to 80° ; but close in 
the afternoons with the sun upon the glass, 
and continue to syringe overhead, and give 
plenty of water to the roots as soon as they 
nave got well hold of the soil. This Bou- 
gainv^ea is naturally so free in flowering 
that the plants will no doubt bloom in 
this stage of their growth ; but, if the 
object is to grow them on to a large size, it 
will not be advisable to remove them 
when in flower to a conservatory, or 
similar cooler house, as that would retard 
their progress. If, on the contrary, small- 
sized decorative plants are deemed the 
most desirable, tney can be placed in a 
cooler situation during the summer months, 
but when used for such purposes this Bou- 
gainvillea requires such treatment as few 
plants would bear. 

When the flowers are about half-grown, 
and before they have begun to colour much, 
the plants should be removed to the cooler 
house in which they are to remain when in 
bloom, for, if allowed to stay in strong heat 
until the flowers are fully matured, the 
check they receive in that state generally 
causes them to fall off in a few days after 
removal, whereas if they are moved while 
the flowers are growing, they will not only 
come to maturity, but last twice as long — 
often five or six weeks — as in a high tem- 
perature ; the colour is also many shades 
deeper. Yet it is not advisable to allow 
the plants to remain in too low a tempera- 
ture too late in the season. By the middle 
of September, at the furthest, they should 
be returned to the stove, being likely to 
suffer if the night temperature of the house 
drops below 48". When replaced in the 
stove, no more growth should be encouraged 
during the autumn, as there would be 
difaciSty in getting it ripened up before 
winter. To prevent this, water should be 
withheld until the plants flag considerably, 



and then a little only should be given to 
freshen them up. Do not fully moisten 
the ball, and gradually dry them off in this 
way until omy enough moisture exists in 
the soil to prevent its becoming abso- 
lutely so dry as to endanger the roots. 
Keep them in this state during the closing 
months of the year in a night temperature 
of 56", with 5" more in the day. Where it 
is wished to extend the flowering as far as 
possible, they may be started early in 
January, the temperature raised 10° day and 
night, and all the weakest shoots not strong 
enough to produce flowering wood cut out ; 
at the same time turn them out of the pots, 
remove any loose soil not occupied by roots, 
and afterwards place the ball in a pail of 
tepid water for eight or ten hours, so that 
it may get soaked right through ; otherwise 
diflBlculty will be found in getting it pro- 
perly moistened, without which the growth 
will be weak. After this immersion return 
the plants to the stove for a day to allow 
the soil to drain, and then put them in the 
pots they are to remain in lor the season. 

If they are not required much larger than 
the size they attained the previous year, 
they need not have .pots above 3 or 4 inches 
larger than they have already occupied ; 
soil similar to that they have hitherto been 
in, but with a little more manure in it, 
should be used. They should now be 
trained on wire trellises proportionate to 
the size they are intended to be grown to, 
and syringed every afternoon. In three 
weeks they will push young shoots, which 
wiU grow fast, and should, as they extend, 
be kept tied in an upright position, for if 
allowed to hang down their free extension 
is stopped and they are induced to break 
back, which causes them to flower more 
sparingly by diverting the sap so as to pre- 
vent their getting so strong as desirable. 
As the roots begin to grow freely give 
plenty of water, for if ever the young 
shoots, after they have made considerable 
progress, are allowed to flag through in- 
sufficiency of moisture, they will stop 
growing and set flowers, but in much fewer 
numbers than if the growth had been 
stronger before they were formed. By the 
middle of March, as the sun gets more 
powerful, raise the temperature 5° in the 
night, allowing it to rim up to 80° before 
giving air, and keep the plants well up to 
the glass. Bougainvilleas do not require 
shadmg from the sun, the flowers being 
more highly coloured when exposed to ite 
full influence. About the beginning of 
April the plants should be in bloom, but 
at this early season ought not to be removed 
to a cooler house. If the flower shoots are 
trained down round the trellis the plants 
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mih up more srowth, to asBist which 
»-water eihomd be liberally given 
other time they are watered ; when 
fihowing flower the plants can be 
in a comer situation, and so prepared 
nd a lower temperature when in 
^ as during the previous summer. 
raids they can again be hardened 
I wintered, as before. If large speci- 
ire wanted, they should at the spring 
I, instead of beins placed in the 
r pots as advised, have more root- 
pots 18-in. diameter, with larger 
e to train them on, and in other re- 
be treated as recommended for the 
r plants. They will last for several 

managed ; each spring about half 

1 soil should be remov^, the roots 
ck proportionately at the time of 
ing, and the plants supplied liberally 
oannre-water during the season of 
ziowth ; at this time they will bear 
Ucation every other day. 

Sofrra. Equally suitable for planting 
ithera warm stove or an intermediate 

When so used it shoidd be grown 
t the first season, and the shoots not 
1 until they have attained a length 
donate to the place they are to 
. The border it is planted in should 
. prepared by being properly drained, 
LOiild consist of 12 inches deep of 
oil, similar in character to that ad- 
for pot-culture. The plant, on 
t of its free-growing disposition, 
f exhausts the soil, and consequently 
need as much removed each spring 
poTvth commences as can be got 
nthout too much interference with 
ots ; replace it with new, at the 
ime cutting back the head of the 
& it may require, but in the growing 
do not keep the branches too closely 
L — ^a loose, free disposition of them 
the most effective. When planted 
should not have much water in 
iter. 

ledosa and B. spectabilis. Are both 
suitable for planting out than pot 
i, being stronger growers than the 
ing. B. spectabilis is a grand plant 
a purpose, succeeding better in the 
•ature of an intermediate house than 
grown hotter. The treatment it 
5S is similar to that of B. glabra, and 
icially needs a free use of the knife 
jpring after flowering — not before 
ms, as in the case of JB. glabra ; the 
abservation applies to B. speciosa. 
it has got large enough to fill the 
allotted to it, remove the weakest 

The room allowed for the roots 
. in all cases be proportionate to the 



space the heads of the ]>lants are intended 
to occupy ; never give too much soil, other- 
wise, being naturally such free-growing 
subjects, it bet'omes difficult to keep them 
within bounds. 

Insects. — Bougainvilleas are subject to 
the attacks of ai>hidefl, thrips, and red 
spider. The two first can be destroyed by 
fumigation with tobacco smoke ; the last 
can be kept under by a hue use of the 
syringe. If scale or mealy bug affect them, 
diligent use of the sponge and copious 
syringing must be resorted to, washing the 
plants, when cut back in the spring, with 
insecticide. 

BOUVABDIA. 

These rank among the freest-flowering 
evergreen plants that we possess, and in 
all but continuous habit of olooming they 
have few equals. The flowers are alike 
effective on the plants, or when used in a 
cut state, for which purpose their simple 
form and the purity of tneir colours befit 
them. Another property which they possess 
is their ability to bloom in the smallest state, 
when not more than a few inches high. 

They are natives of Mexico, and, like a 
good many others that hail from the same 
country, they will live under a consider- 
able range of temperature, varying from 
that of a greenhouse, or even oi the open 
air in the summer, to a warm stove in 
winter. To the latter, with a view to get 
them to produce the largest quantity of 
flowers of which well-prepared plants are 
capable, it is necessary to subject them, as 
under such conditions they keep on mak- 
ing new shoots that yield nowers in a way 
not possible when the plants are kept in a 
temperature only sufficient to induce the 
flowers to open. Bouvardias have been 
long known to some extent by plant 
growers in this country, but it is only 
within comparatively recent years that 
their merits have been understood. So 
indispensable are they where enduring 
flowers are required continuously through 
the winter, that no garden where there is 
the requisite means for blooming them 
should be without them. In the United 
States much improvement has been effected 
by raising new varieties, which have all 
but superseded the kinds first known to us. 

At one time much difficulty existed in 
propagating them in the ordinary way 
from cuttings made of the shoots, and their 
increase was generally effected by cuttings 
of the roots. But a method of preparing 
the plants to produce cuttings that root 
without difficulty has been hit upon. To 
have the plants in a condition strong 
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enough to flower well in the autumn and 
winter, it is necessary to begin in the last 
months of the year previous, say about the 
middle of October. Then select a few plants 
of the different sorts grown, these place 
where an ordinary greenhouse temperature 
is kept up of about 40° ; give no water to 
them, but allow the leaves and soft tops of 
the shoots to flag freely. When most of 
the leaves have shrivelled up, remove all the 
soft immature points of the shoots, cutting 
them back into the hard wood ; moisten 
the soil well and place them in a tempera- 
ture of about 60° in the night, with a 
proportionate rise in the day. Here they 
\nir break freely from most of the joints, 
and when the young shoots have grown to 
a length of about two inches they must be 
taken off at the base, whence they have 
sprung from the mature wood. Insert 
tnem closely in 5 or 6 inch pots, in sand, 
in the way Fuchsia cuttings are treated, 
and put them in a temperature of 65° or 
70**, where, kept close and moist, they will 
root in a few weeks. Then move them 
singly into small pots, filled with a mix- 
ture of sifted loam, three-parts to one of 
leaf-mould and a little rotten manure, with 
sand as required. Keep them at a tempera- 
ture similar to that in which they nave 
been struck ; as soon as they begin to grow 
give them plenty of light to prevent their 
being drawn, and when they nave made an 
inch or so of growth, pinch out the points of 
the shoots. Keep the soil fairly moist 
and they will move freely ; in a few 
weeks, say by the end of March, they will 
require stopping again. It is necessary to 
attend to tnis pinching out of the points, 
otherwise the plants will not be furnished 
with enough snoots low down so as to make 
them bushy, as they should be to look well. 
They will bear keeping up to 65** or 70° in 
the night by the end of April, and 10° 
higher in the day with sun-heat. They 
wUl require a thin shade when the days 
are bright, but must be stood near tne 

?lass where they will get plenty of light, 
f not, kept thus warm the growth will be 
weak and!^ spindly. By the end of May 
move them mto me pots in which they are 
to be grown in and flowered, and again 
pinch out the extremities of the shoots. 
As soon as they begin to move freely, give 
more air, keepmg me roots well moistened, 
and still shading as far as found requisite. 
From the beginning of April aU through 



the growing season they should be syringed 
every afternoon. In July each of the 
principal shoots should be tied out to a 
thin stick, which will give the necessary 
support ; any that show bloom during the 
next five or six weeks (unless flowers are 



wanted early) should have them pinched 
out or they will come in too soon. Give 
plenty of air through August and Septem- 
ber, and up to the middle of September, if 
the plants nave attained size enough, they 
may with advantage occupy a pit where 
the lights can be taken off in the daytime ; 
this will strengthen them much. They 
will set flowers freely, which will open in 
October with no more heat than requisite 
to prevent . their being too cold in the 
nights or when the weather is chilly in 
the day ; but after this time, if the flowers 
are expected to come up to their full size, 
and the white kinds pure in colour, they 
should have heat, increased as the external 
temperature lowers. 

The most successful growers keep the 
plants they want for blooming about 
Christmas, and during the three following 
months in a brisk stove heat ; but under 
such conditions they must be close up to 
the roof glass in a light house or pit. It 
is necessary to regulate the supply of 
flowers by keeping some of the stock 
cooler, so as to be Drought on at two or 
three intervals in succession. When well 
managed the pots get full of roots, and it 
will much benefit the plants if supplied 
once or twice a week with manure-water 
during the time they are being brought into 
flower. By this means they will continue 
to throw up strong successional flowers for 
a couple of months at least. 

In place of growing them through the 
summer in pote as already described, it is 
a good plan, where there happens to be a low 
light pit at liberty where they will be well 
up to the glass, to plant them out about 
the time that has been advised for their 
final potting. When so treated, they should 
be put in, 15 inches apart, in good soil, 
and with the requisite attention they will 
attain double the size that they do in pots, 
and give proportionately more flowers. 
Where this course is followed, they should 
be taken up about the middle of September 
with good balls, put in 8 or 9 inch pots, and 
kept a little close for two or three weeks ; 
in this way they make very strong shoots, 
which bloom profusely, and keep on in 
succession longer than pot-grown plants. 
In spring such of the old plants as may be 
required for a second season should be cut 
close in, as soon as they have broken into 
growth shaken out and re-potted in new 
soil, and treated through the summer as 
advised for the young stock. More root- 
room, however, shomd be given, and so 
manajged, and well attended to, they make 
larger plants that flower abundantly. 
In this way, being annually cut back, 
they may be grown to a large size, 
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br general use smaller examples are 
rabb^ and in moat caaea it will be 
I beat to propagate freah stock either 
* in part yearly. The following are 
lekmda : — 

Alfnd Kewur. A double variety, 
pore white flowera, produced freely. 

comiKfiuffma.. A pure white kmd. 

aweet aoented. 

DamUr. Intenaeacarlet, a fine variety. 

§Ugan$, Scarlet, brighter than B. 

rth. 

/Eoveaoenf. Flowers pale yellow. 

uogarih. Scarlet, maxes large trusses. 

EMmboldtii corymMilora, Pure white ; 

iweet acented. The largest-flowered 

jamniinoides longijlora. Pure white ; 
grower. 

longijlora. Pure white ; a large- 
red sort 

Pretident GarfiM, A distinct, hand- 
pale pink, double variety. A. sport 
S. AJm^ Ne\mer. 

VredandvL A dwarf-growing, pro- 
lowering, white kind. 
JBCTS.— Thrips are easily kept down 
e regular syringing that the plants 
i have through the growing season. 
le or mealy bug happens to trouble 
they must be Sept under by spong- 
id syringing freely with tepid water ; 
ected plants should be discarded after 
Lave flowered, and propagation effected 
dean stock. 

BBA0H7SEMA. 

srgreen greenhouse climbers, possess- 
)me merit, but not often met with. 
are increased by seeds : the method 
wing and the subsequent treatment 
i be as advised for Bomareas, which 
They may also be propagated by 

3 following are the most effective 

cunjmmata. Flowers red, a spring 
ler. From the Swan River. 

hybrida. A hybrid variety with 
on flowers ; blooms in the spring. 
kUifolia. Flowers crimson, produced 
ing. From New Holland. 

BRAHEA. 

anall genus of stove Palms that attain 
ierate size ; several of the species are 
iently distinct from those belonging 
ler genera to make them desirable, 
p propagation and cultivation, see 
8, genersd details of culture. 
fiamentosa. This species forms 



quantitiea of thread-like filaments on the 
leaves, which n ve it a decidedjv remarkable 
appearance. It comes from CJalifomia. 

B, niiida, A handsome species, with 
moderate-sized leaves, it is not a very faat 
grower, neither does it reauire ao much 
nead - room as most kmda. South 
America. 

BBAINEA mSIGNIS. 

This, which apnears to be the only 
known species of tnis genus of Ferns, is a 
very desirable stove kind, and should be 
much more generally cultivated than at 
present It is a dwarf Tree species 
forming a moderate-sized head on a com- 
paratively short well-proportioned stem. 
In appearance it comes nearest to some of 
the Lomarias, such as L. cycadifolia. 
Introduced from Hong-Kong. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

BBEXIA. 

These are stove plants that grow to the 
size of small trees, but since fine-leaved 
subjects came so much into fashion one 
or two of them have been cultivated for 
their handsome foliage. They can be 
struck from cuttings and grown on in the 
way advised for Theophrastas, which see. 
Their leaves are distinct and handsome. 

The following are worth a place where 
room is not limited : — 

B. chrysophylla. An evergreen species 
from the Mauritius. 

B. spinosa, A distinct evergreen kind 
from Madagascar. 

BBUGMANSIA. 

Amongstfloweringgreenhouseplants that 
grow to a large size the Brugmansias 
stand conspicuous. Strong and vigorous 
in habit they require a considerable 
amount of root-room unless the object is to 
restrict their size, a course of treatment to 
which they submit better then most plaiits 
that grow large naturally. They produce 
large funnel-shaped flowers varying in 
colour from the white B. Knightii to B. 
bicolor, the flowers of which are sanguine 
red. They can be grown so as to bloom 
well in pots or tubs, but they are seen 
to advantage when planted out so as to 
form a standard, or, still better, where there 
is room for the growth to extend, as at the 
end of a large greenhouse or conservatory 
where the light they get through the glass 
to which the shoots are in close contact 
matures the wood and induces the freest 
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disposition to bloom. If in such a position 
provision can be made to plant them in an 
outside border as vines are iisually planted, 
taking the stems inside, low down, and 
there is enough room for the head to extend, 
the effect they produce when covered with 
their large flowers is very fine. Brug- 
mansias increase freely from cuttings made 
of the points of the shoots about three or 
four inches long taken off in spring. They 
should be put singly in small pots filled 
with sand and loam, and placed in heat, 
where they make roots in a few weeks. 
Then they should be moved into pots two 
or three sizes larger, with good ordinary 
loamy soil, to which a moderate quantity 
of rotten manure is added. After the plants 
get to growing freely treat in every way as 
lor ordinary greennouse stock, giving a 
moderate amount of air in the day with 
plenty of water and a free use of the syringe 
daily through the growing season. By the 
end of June they should have made enough 
progress to require moving into 8 or 10 
inch pots. The usual way of growing them 
is in the form of small standards on stems 
from 4 to 5 feet in height : the first season 
the growth should be directed so as to form 
this erect stem, and to get them up to a 
handsome size without loss of time. In 
the autumn when growth has ceased give 
less water, using no more through the 
winter than is sufficient to keep the soil 
from getting quite dry ; during this time 
warmth such as is kept up in an ordinary 
greenhouse will suffice. About the begin- 
ning of March turn them out, remove all 
the loose soil, and put them in 12 or 13 
inch pots, cutting the point of the stem 
back to induce their breaking" several shoots 
so as to form a head. When they push 
into growth remove such shoots as are not 
well placed. Keep the plants in a green- 
house through the spring and summer with 
plenty of light and air, syringing overhead 
daily ; they may be expected to flower 
about the beginning of August and Sep- 
tember, when they can be placed in a 
conservatory, where they will be attractive 
for some weeks. Brugmansias are gross 
feeders and must have plenty of water 
whilst growing, and during the time they 
are in flower. Through the winter treat 
as before ; each spring turn them out of the 
pots, reduce as much of the ball as can 
be done without disturbing the roots, 
replace it with new, and give larger pots 
or tubs as the plants increase in size. 
Every spring before growth begins the 
branches should be well cut in so as to keep 
the heads within a size proportionate to the 
place they are to occupy. When they are 
to be planted out it is better to grow them 



for the first year in pots, turning them out 
the following spring before growth begins, 
and cutting back the stem to induce the 
formation of shoots. These latter must 
subsequently be stopped and trained as 
required to furnish the space destined to 
be covered. 

The undermentioned are all fine kinds: — 

B, hicolor. Flowers red ; a large grower. 
Peru. 

B. fiortbwnda. Orange-coloured flowers. 
South America. 

B, Knightii. A very handsome white 
flowered kind. 

B. suaveolens. Has immense, drooping, 
white, trumpet-shaped flowers, which it 
produces freely. A native of Peru. 

B. Waymanii. A dwarf-growing, white 
and purple flowered kind. From South 
America. 

Insects. — Red spider, aphides, and most 
of the other leaf parasites that prey on 
plants, will thrive on Brugmansias ; much 
will be done to keep red spider and aphides 
down by the regular syringing already 
advised. If mealy bug or scale make their 
appearance, sponge and wash with insecti- 
cide. 

BEOWNEA. 

These are among the finest of all ever- 
green stove shrubs. One of the finest of 
the species, however (B. Ariza), attains the 
height of a moderate-sized tree. Their 
large dense heads of flower are almost 
equal in size to the trusses of the finest 
ojf the Rhododendrons ; they are only 
suitable for a large house, where they have 
room to show their true character. They 
may be grown in large pots or tubs, but 
are better turned out in a prepared bed. 
They succeed in a mixture of half peat and 
loam of a good turfy nature. 

Cuttings of the current season's shoots, 
in a nearly mature condition, put singly in 
small pots filled with sand, in autumn, and 
kept moderately close and moist in a tem- 
perature of about 60**, will callus over, 
and make roots during the winter. When 
well rooted, remove the glasses, and stand 
near the light In spring increase the 
heat in the night to 65°, letting it rise pro- 
portionately more in the daytime. The 
plants shoidd now be moved to larger pots, 
and as the sun gets powerful shade in the 
middle of the day, giving air at the same 
time. Syringe ovemead in the evenings. 
Continue to treat thus until the autumn, 
when lower the temperature by night 
to 60", at which keep them through 
the winter. Give larger pots in spring ; 
the plants, if all has gone well, will 
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A liberal diift ; manage afterwards as 

ed for the preceding summer. It will 

several years to set them up to a 

blooming state, during which time 

must be well supplied with root-room, 

r tfj giving larger pots, or still better, 

nung them out in a bed. In either 

th^ will last in a healthy state for 

vears, but^ if in pots or tubn, they 

De r^;ularly attended to during tlie 

ng season with manure- water. 

3 following are the most desirable 

• 

Ariaa, The laigest crower ; it bears 
lid large heads of deep crimson 
rs, which open early in summer. A 
I of Bogota. 

coccineoH, A West Indian species, 
bright scarlet flowers. A summer 
ler. 

w^iii. A scarlet-flowered kind from 
. America. 

tfrandiceps. This bears conspicuous 
heads of bloom, red in colour. From 

ECTB. — The larce leaves of these 
leas do not oflfer much shelter for 
a ; a regular use of the syrinj^e 
5I1 the growing season will usually 
nd sufficient to keep them clean. 

BBUNSFELSIA. 

i«reen stove plants of neat habit. 

flowers are distinct in appearance, 

»roduced in sufficient quantities to 

them attractive ; yet they appear to 

V little thought of by plant growers, 

Y are rarely seen. They can be pro- 
d, and grown on under conditions 
as advised for Tabemcemontanas, 

see. 

! following are pretty kinds : — 
americana. Flowers yellow, pro- 
early in summer. A native of the 
Indies. 

americana augustifolia. This also 
llow flowers ; it blooms a little later 
the type species. From the West 

• 

indulata. A white-flowered species 
blooms in summer. A native of 
ca. 



BULBS FOB FOBCINa. 

; different kinds of bulbs that are 
or forcing play an important part in 
lOuse decoration during winter, as 
i providing flowers for cutting. The 
pal thing in the management of bulbs 
is purpose is to treat them so as to 
eaty 01 active roots in the soil before 



putting tliem in heat to excite top growth. 
Without this there is little chance of success, 
on account of the deficiency of feeding 
fibres to support the advancing flowers ana 
leaves. For this reason the bul1)s should. 
l)efore being put in heat, always be pottea 
long enough to admit of the soil l>eing well 
fillm with roots. Hyacinths, which hold 
the first place amongst the bulbs used in 
this wav, nhould be ]>otted fn)m the latter 
end of fieptember to the end of November, 
according to when they are wanted in 
bloom. Large TK>ts are unnecessary, a 5 6r 
6 inch pot is i)ig enough for the largest 
bulb ; often two or three are put in each 
one of that size, and the result in all that 
could Ikj deHire<l. Good loam, with a sixth 
of rotten dung and a goo<l sprinkling of 
sand, will answer. Drain the pots, press 
the soil UKKlerately firm, and i)ut the bulbs 
with their tojw just alx)ve the soil. As 
soon as they are jwtted plunge the pots in a 
1k»<1 of coal ash es, ( )r cocoa-nut fibre, and cover 
them over to the extent of three or four 
inches. Tliere let them remain until the 
soil is full of roots. When Hyacinths are 
to be grown in water, fill the glasses so that 
the base of the bulbs will not quite touch 
the water, and stand in a dark place until 
a gootl quantity of roots are made. The 
water should be changed before it gets at 
all foul during the gi'owth of the flowers. 
Roman Hyacinths are often flowered in 
shallow pans that hold ten or twelve to- 
gether, or, if preferred, four or six may be 
put in 6 or 7 inch pots. These little 
Hyacinths bear forcing well, and come into 
bloom Lmg before the larger kinds can be 
had. To flower in the middle of November 
the bulbs should be potted as soon as they 
are imported. Other kinds of bulbs in- 
tended for forcing, such as Scillas, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Crocuses, Snowdrops, &c., re- 

auire to be placed deeper in the pots, so 
lat the bulbs may be entirely covered 
with soil. Put from one to half a dozen 
together in pots according to the size of the 
respective bulbs and of the pots used. In 
all cases see that the potting is carried out 
early enough, so that they may be well 
rooted before they are put in heat. Before 
the latter is done see that the top-growth, 
which will have made some progress, is 
gradually inured to the light, otherwise it 
will be injured. As soon as this hardening 
process is effected the bulbs must be stood 
where they will get plenty of light, or the 
leaves and flower-stems will be drawn up 
weak, and their appearance spoilt. A night 
temperature of jfrom 50** to 60" is enough 
for the bulbs above-named, with a Htfle 
more in the day ; if kept too hot they will 
be injured. In all cases give some air 
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in the daytime when the weather is favour- 
able, and see that they are well supplied 
with water, especially when small pots 
such as advised are used. 

CROCUSES. 

Bride of Ahydos. White. 

Cloth of Silver, White, striped lilac. 

David Rizzio, Purple. 

Golden Yellow, Yellow. 

Mont Blanc, White. 

Purpurea gramdiflora. Deep purple. 

Qysen Victoria. White. 

Sir Walter Scott, White, striped lilac. 

FREESIAS. 

Leichtlinii, Yellow, lower petal orange 
blotched. 
refracta alba. White. 

HYACINTHS. 

SINGLB WHITE. 

Alba maxima. 
Baroness Van TuylL 
Grand Vainqueur, 
Grand VSdette, 
Grandeur d Merveille, 
Lady Derby, 
L'Innocence, 
Madame Van der Hoop, 
Mont Blanc. 
Princess of Wales, 
Queen of the Netherlands, . 
Queen Victoria, 

SINGLE BLUE. 

Baron Van Tuyll, 

Charles Dickens, 

De Candolle. 

General Havehck, 

Grand Lilas, 

Grande VSdette, 

King of the Blues. 

Leonidas. 

Lord PaVmerston, 

Orondates. 

Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

Sir John Lavsrence. 

SINGLE RED. 

Am/y. 

Charles Dickens. 

Dr, Livingstone. 

Fabiola, 

Garibaldi. 

Grand Duchess, 

VAmi du Goev/r, 

Lord Wellington, 

Macaulay, 

Mrs, Beecher Stowe. 



Robert Steiger. 
Von Schiller, 

SINGLE YELLOW. 

Bird of Paradise, 
Due de Mahkoff, 
Ida, 
Obelisk. 

SINGLE LILAO AND MAUVE. 

Charles Dickens, 
Haydn, 
V Unique, 
President Lincoln, 
Sir Henry Havelock, 
The Shah, 

DOUBLE WHITE. 

Florence Nightingale. 
La Tour d'Auvergne. 
Prince of Waterloo, 

DOUBLE BLUE. 

Blocksberg, 
Charles Dickens, 
Garrick, 
Laurens Koster, 
Louis Phillipe. 
Van Speyk, 

DOUBLE RED. 

Grootvorst, 
Koh-i-noor, 
Lord Wellington, 

DOUBLE TELLOW. 

Orcesus. 
Herione. 
La Grandeur, 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

Early White. 
Early Blue, 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

Bazelman major. White, yellow cup. 
Early double Koman, White and orange. 
Early single Roman, White, orange cup. 
Early Paper White. White. 
Grand Monar^. Pure white and citron. 
Grootvorst. White and citron. 
Louis le Grand. White and sulphur. 
Qu^en of the Netherlands. White and 
yellow. 

Soleil dHOr. Yellow and orange. 
Staten General. Cream and yellow. 

SdUa sibirica. 
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Double, 
Single, 
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TULIPS. 

8IHGL1. 

U^dm. White, roee tinted. 
HaofrUm, White and crimson. 
IfaicL Rose Dink, shaded white. 
HI ThoL (Common, red and 

I ThoL Crimson. 

I ThoL Scarlet 

iThoL White. 

Kroon, Scarlet - crimson and 

b0r. Scarlet 

m. White. 

xe. Deep rose. 

Mm, Itose and white. 

lisamJU, Rose. 

n BriUiant, Vermilion. 

DOUBLE. 

I ThoL Red and yellow. 

Wii. Brownish-yellow, yellow 

9UT. Pure white. 

! (fo ma FUle. Cerise-red and 

loar. White, striped with bluish- 

'orum. Red. 

5. Red and yellow. 

I. YeUow. 

Dwing bulbs can be grown in 
rly to the kinds already named, 
when allowed to come on in a 
temperature, or, in the case of 
flower in the late summer and 
ood out in the open air until 
blooming : — 

BABIANAS. 
JO. Blue. 

'<^tt. Purple and white. 
',ndi8. Purplish -rose. 
Blue. 



ui LtLcUuB. Blue and white. 



Colvillei, the Bride. White. 



us ccmdicans. White. 

IXIAS. 

Yellow, crimson eye. 

brownish red, eye dark. 

op. Golden yellow, dark eye. 

Pure white, shaded lilac. 
ie. Pink. 

White, crimson eye. 
;. Golden yellow, crimson eye. 

White, eye red. 
'ellow, centre black. 

Deep crimson, orange shaded. 



JONQUILS. 

Double. Yellow. 

Queen Ann*$ double, Yellow. 

Single Campemelle, Yellow. 

Single tweet-^eenied. Yellow. 

The Silver JonquiL Silvery white. 

Omithogalum aureum. Yellow, purple 
centre. 

SPARAXIS. 

Angelijue. White, yellow eye. 
Orandtflora. Crimson, centre yellow. 
Leopard, Yellow. 

MaeulatcL White, with purple spots. 
Tricolor. Red, white, and yellow. 
Victor Emmanuel Red and yellow. 

TRITONIAS. 

Orocata. Orange. 
Fulgens. Orange-scarlet. 
Incomparable, very bright 
Prince Alfred, Rosy white, pink eye. 

BUBBIDGEA NITIDA. 

This is the only species yet in cultivation 
of the newly-formed genus Burbidgea. It 
is a stove plant with Uiick fleshy roots and 
erect stems, like most of the order Zin- 
ziberacesB, to which it belongs. The 
flowers are orange-scarlet in colour, pro- 
duced in loose, erect heads, that at a dis- 
tance might be mistaken for those of a 
Hedychium. The plant is said to flower 
several times in the year. 

Its cultural requirements are similar to 
those of Hedychiums, which see. It 
comes from Borneo. 

BUBOHELLIA OAPENSIS. 

A pretty evergreen stove shrub that 
bears nandsome flowers, which when the 
plant is well managed are produced freely. 
The flowers are rSldish-scarlet in colour, 
and appear early in spring. 

It can be propagated and grown on like 
Rondeletias, which see. 

There is another kind, B. bubalina, syno- 
nymous with B. parviflora, but it is inferior 
to B. capensis. Both are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

OALADIUM. 

These handsome stove fine-foliaged plants 
are so well known as to require little de- 
scription ; they are greatly alike in the 
formation of their leaves, which are arrow- 
shaped, and differ much in size and colour. 
The best way to increase them is from 
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the sucker-like shoots which spring up 
from the crowns of the fleshy tubers. 
These can always be had in the spring from 
plants started a month or two previous. 
The roots should be potted and started in 
a heat of 65°. When the shoots are 5 inches 
or 6 inches long, they should be cut off 
with some of the fibrous roots which they 
will have formed above the tubers. Put 
them singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots ; they 
will grow in either peat or loam to whicn 
has been added a moderate quantity of 
sand, with some rotten manure when the 
plants get larger. Keep the newly taken 
off shoots warm and close until they have 
begun to grow, after which remove the 
propagating glasses, and when they have 
filled the pots with roots move them into 
others considerably larger ; the stronger 
growing kinds, such as C. bicolor, need 
much more root-room than small growers 
like C. argyrites, nice plants of which can 
be grown in 6-inch or 7-mch pots. Through 
the latter part of spring and during the 
summer they will bear as much heat as 
most occupants of the stove, say 70** by 
night and 80° or 85° in the day. They 
should be placed where they will get full 
light, with a moderate amount of air in the 
daytime, and a thin shade when the sun 
is powerful. All required further is 
to give pot-room as needed. If large 
specimens of the large kinds are wanted, 
the tubers in the course of two or three 
years will require 15 or 16 inch pots. In 
the autumn, when the plants have ceased 
to make young leaves and show signs of 
going to rest, gradually withhold water, 
and when the foliage has died off keep the 
soil in the pots quite dry in a temperature 
of about 60° ; in this state they should 
remain until they are to be started, which 
it is well to do at two or three different 
times from January to March. By this 
means a succession of plants with healthy 
leaves will be secured. 

There is now in cultivation a very 
large number of Caladiums, many of 
which do not differ enough from each other 
to make them worth growing. The fol- 
lowing are amongst the best and most 
distinct : — 

(7. Adolphe Adams, Leaves pale green, 
mottled with white ; centre nerve red. 

C, Alfred Bleu. Pale green, spotted with 
white, pale pink centre. 

C, argyrites. A very small kind, suitable 
for growing in little pots ; its leaves look 
well mixed with cut flowers ; they are 
liffht green, blotched and freckled with 
white. 

C, Auguste Lemonier, Shaded green, 
midrib and nerves crimson. 



G, Baraquinianum, Dark green, with 
broad crimson centre. 

G, Belleymei. Large leaves, beautifully 
variegated. 

G. bicolor splendens. A very strong 
OTower, lovely green ground colour, with 
deep crimson blotches. 

G, Dr. Boisduval. Centre of leaves 
crimson, pure white spots. 

G. Galypso. Large foliage, red in centre, 
outer margin mottled with red. 

G, Ghantini fulgens. Green ground, 
crimson centre, outer part of leaf-blade 
spotted white. 

(7. Ghelsoni. Deep green, blotched with 
crimson and bright red. 

G, Emilie Verdier, Leaves pale pink, 
freckled with red ; a distinct and hand- 
some kind. 

G. Herold. Light green centre with 
red veins, white speckled, outer margin of 
leaf a deeper shade of gieen. 

G. La Perle du Bresil. Large leaves, 
with white ground colour, spotted with 
rose ; nerves and midrib green. 

G. Madame Alfred Bleu. Even blotches 
of clear white on a dark green ground, 
nerves very bright red. 

G. Minerve. Middle of leaves white, 
outer part green, dotted with white. 

G. Napoleon HI. Bright red centre, 
outer portion of leaf green, spotted with 
crimson. 

G. Prince Albert Edward. Bright green, 
profusely spotted with white, crimson mid- 
rib and veins. 

G. Rameau, Middle of leaves red, shad- 
ing to green towards the margin, which is 
spotted white and pink. 

G. Eeine Victoria. Nerves and margins of 
leaves green, spotted with white and crim- 
son. 

Insects do not trouble Caladiums much, 
their smooth leaves and acrid juices not 
offering either shelter or food for them ; 
aphides and red spider, however, will 
sometimes make their appearance, and 
these can be destroyed by syringing and 
fumigation. 

OALAMPELIS SGABRA. 

An evergreen greenhouse climber of free 
habit, suitable for covering a considerable 
space. 

It can be increased by seeds or cuttings 
struck and grown on like the Tacsonias, 
which see. 

The flowers are orange-coloured, and are 
produced in summer. From Chili. 

OALAMUS. 

A genus of stove Palms of moderate 
growth. 
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Ixypagation and cultivation given under 
018^ general details of culture. 
1 adipenuB, A very thin-stemmed kind, 
1 small pinnate leaves. It is well 
sted for use where larger sorts would 
1)6 admissible. It comes from Java. 
. cUiaris. A thin-stemmed species, 
I a distinct habit of growth ; remark- 
' pretty whilst in a young state. From 
ia. 

fiunu. This is particularly handsome 
le in a small state ; the pinnate leaves 
7ery distinct in appearance. It comes 
L India. 

VerschaffeUii, A handsome and dis- 
irlooking species that attains a medium 
From Madagascar. 

OALOEOLABIA. 

liere are two sections of these pretty, 

flowering greenhouse plants, repre- 

nd by the herbaceous and the shruoby 

J9 : the former bear much the most 

ry flowers, the latter give a longer 

ession of bloom. The original species 

I which both have been raised came 

L Chili and Peru. Both can be ob- 

id from either seeds or cuttings ; the 

aceous kinds have been so much im- 

ed in recent years that a good strain 

3ed may be relied on, to aftbrd flowers 

nently attractive in form and colour. 

seeds should be so>vn about the end 

ily in shallow pans, drained and filled 

finely-sifted loam, to which one-fifth 

iaf mould and a little sand has been 

d. Press the surface smooth and 

IT to fill up the interstices, other\vise 

seed, being very small, will be liable 

it too deep. Allow a day for the soil 

ry a little, and then sow the seed, but 

too thickly. Cover the seed very 

itly, stand in a frame or greenhouse, 

shade the surface of the pans from the 

so as to avoid the necessity of giving 

h more water until the seedlings are 

Immediately they appear keep close 

le glass, shading when the sun comes 

bhem, and giving sufficient water to 

) the soil fairly moist. Give some air 

le day-time and keep the atmosphere 

erately moist. When they are large 

igh prick them off two inches apart in 

J, or boxes, in soil like that in which 

seed was sown, and treat as before, 

I the exception that the sun's waning 

lence will make further shading un- 

jssary. When the leaves are about an 

t long, move singly into 3 or 4 inch 

; keep them growing through the 

ter, and for this purpose a night tem- 

kture of about 45** will be sufficient. 



Give air daily in mild weather, and stand 
the pots on a moist bottom, as the plants do 
not like an over-dry atmosphere. Never 
allow the soil to get dry. About the end 
of February or the beginning of March 
move them into 8-inch pots, using the soil 
a little more lumpy and with one-sixth of 
rotten manure m addition to the leaf 
mould and sand as before. With the in- 
crease of warmth on simny days give a 
little more air, but draughts must be 
avoided, or the leaves will be injured. 
Keep the night temperature about the same 
as hitherto. They will now move fast, and 
if it is thought desirable to grow some of 
the stock lai-ge, in six weeks move the 
strongest into 12 or 13 inch pots ; but for 
ordinary decorative use the 8-inch pots 
will be big enough. A thin shade should 
now be used in the day in bright weather, 
and the plants dewed overhead with the 
syringe each afternoon at closing time. As 
tne roots get well hold of the soil give 
manure-water once or twice a week. 
Calceolarias are gross feeders and like 
liq^uid stimulants. Continue to treat in 
this way, and put a thin stick to each 
flower-spike as it gets long enough to re- 
quire support ; keep on shading when the 
bloom is open, during which time give 
more air. When the flowering is over such 
of the best varieties as are considered worth 
saving seed from must be well attended to 
until it is ripe, when they may be dis- 
carded, and a fresh lot raised from seed. 

Where the shrubby kinds are raised 
from seed the treatment should be similar 
to that which has been described for the 
herbaceous varieties, except that, being less 
vigorous growers, they do not need so 
much root-room the first year as advised 
for the largest of the herbaceous sorts. 
Cuttings may be put in at any time during 
the spring or autumn — about March will 
usually be the best. Take the young side 
shoots whilst the wood is soft and they 
consist of about three joints ; remove the 
lowest pair of leaves, and put four or five 
together in 6-inch pots filled with sand. 
Keep quite moist, moderately close, and 
shaded in a temperature of about 50**. They 
will root in two or three >veeks, when give 
more air, and move singly into 4-inch pots 
drained and filled with soil similar to that 
ad^d8ed for the herbaceous kinds. The 
after treatment will also be similar except 
that when the plants begin to move freely 
the leading shoots should be stopped to 
cause them to grow bushy ; when the 
shoots thus induced to break are large 
enough, each should be tied out to a small 
stick. As soon as the soil is moderately 
filled with roots, move the plants into 
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7 or 8 inch pots, now giving plenty of air. 
They will flower nicely through the latter 
part of summer, and to help them give 
manure-water once or twice a week. 
After blooming the shoots should be well 
shortened back, and the plants given 
ordinary greenhouse treatment through 
the autumn and winter. Early in spring 
give pots 2 or 3 inches larger ; remove a 
portion of the old soil and replace it 
with new of a ^ood rich description such 
as hitherto advised. Tie the snoots well 
out as they advance, and treat in other 
respects as in the previous spring. This 
season they will make good blooming 
specimens, and will be very useful for 
conservatory decoration. To assist the 
natural disposition to keep on flowering 
give manure- water regularly. When the 
autumn comes round they may either be 
discarded to make way for younger stock, 
or again cut back and managed through 
the winter and following spring as before ; 
if required they will last by this kind of 
treatment for several years. 

Insects. — Calceolarias are not much 
affected with any insects except aphides, 
which are very partial to them. The 
shoots shovdd be looked over every ten 
days or fortnight, and immediately any of 
the insects are discovered fumigate slightly, 
repeating the application until the aphides 
are killed. These plants do not like severe 
smoking. 

CALLIGABPA PURPUREA. 

The different species of the genus 
Callicarpa are most remarkable for the 
pretty appearance of their fruit C. 
purpurea, an evergreen stove shrub, is the 
most desirable kind ; it is .easily managed 
and is very effective when its numerous 
berries have attained their bright colour. 
It strikes readily from shoot cuttings put 
in in spring in sand, kept moist, close, and 
shaded in a temperature of 70°. When 
well rooted they should be moved singly 
into 3-inch pots and kept in the same 
temperature until the young plants get 
established ; afterwards 5° less will be 
enough in the night, and it should be 
allowed to rise by day in proportion to the 
state of the weather. Pinch out the points 
of the shoots, and keep the plants near the 
glass ; ffive air in the day, with a little 
shade wnen necessary. As soon as the soil 
is full of roots give 8 or 9 inch pots, and 
again stop the points, putting a stict to sup- 
port the leader. Through the summer treat 
as required by the ordinary winter de- 
corative plants that want to be kept closer, 
and in an atmosphere somewhat more 



moist than that of a greenhouse, with a 
little shade in bright weather. When the 
pots have got well filled with roots, manure- 
water win be beneficial. In the winter 
place the plants where they can be kept in 
the night at a heat of about 55**. When 
the berries get fully coloured the plants 
are very effective, and remain so for a 
lengthened period. It is a native of 
India. 

Insects. — Aphides sometimes attack this 
Callicarpa ; the remedy is fumigation with 
tobacco. 

CAMELLIA. 

Among the immense number of green- 
house flowering plants that have been 
introduced into this country, it would be 
difficult to point to any that siirpass the 
Camellia either in the general estimation 
in which it is held, or in its adaptation to 
the various purposes for which flowers are 
required. True, neither the plant, taken 
as a whole, nor its individual flowers, can 
lay claim to the graceful elegance possessed 
by many things in cultivation ; yet, in a 
well-grown example of Camellia, especially 
of a white variety, clothed with its chaste 
flowers, backed by ample, glossy, deep- 
green foliage, there is a massive grandeur 
equalled by few plants. Nor do the 
flowers individually, when fully blown, 
and grouped with the choicest productions 
of the stove or Orchid-house in a vase or 
epergne, or the half-opened buds that grace 
a bridal bouquet, lose by comparison with 
the fairest of flowers grown. When we 
add that, if desirable, tne flowers may be 
had nearly the year round, that the plant 
is easily grown, and that with fair treatment 
it will last individually half a century, we 
have an assemblage of properties that place 
it in the front rank of flowering subjects. 

The first of the species that found its 
way to this country came before the 
middle of the last century ; but it was 
about 1824, when the double white (alba 
plena) and the red semi-double reticulata 
made their appearance, that their value 
was fairly understood. These were followed 
by numerous others, of more or less merit, 
and from these have sprung the numbers 
of grand varieties that we now possess, and 
which have so well rewarded tne care and 
patience of the seedling-raiser. Some of 
the semi-double varieties seed tolerably 
freely, and the seeds can be induced to 
vegetate without difficulty ; but the raising 
of new varieties may be safely left in the 
hands of those who interest themselves in 
this kind of work, and it will be better to 
confine these remarks to the general details 
of cultivation. 
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|0B^ Camellias Btrike readily from 

DgB made of the half-ripened shoots, the 

nsaalandalflomoresatisfSEtctory method 

erase is by grafting in some of the 

lavj ways on* the free-growing pingle 

i; bat this work, also, will be 

vJly better left to those who make 

PO|M^;ation of this and kindred subjects 

biumess. In the selection of young 

to grow on, there are two things to 

pt in view — ^first that the plants should 

a free vigorous state, not pot-bound, 

hat they uiould be of the right shape. 

fcities of the young plants sold are 

ng in the latter reouirement They 

ly consist of a single shoot, inserted 

le stock some 6 inches above the 

, and allowed to grow on with a 

ig stem ; from this, at 10 or 12 inches 

the i)ot, proceed several weaker 
i, which seldom get a chance of 
ing their wonted strength through 
wading shoot being allowed to run 
with more than its share of sap ; and 
isult is that in after years these side 
bee die off, and leave the plants 

and bare at the bottom. If the 
' had been stopped at the proper 
so as to induce the production of 
or four shoots of equal strength, and 
in their turn had been again timely 
ned to cause them to break back, the 
ation for a well-shaped specimen in 
iture would have been laid. Half 
amellias we meet with are spoilt in 
rly stages of their existence for want 
ficient use of the knife. Camellias 
aturally of a bushy habit, and for 
il purposes are much best grown in 
!brm. 

mg plants procured early in the 
;, just before they begin to grow, 
t once be placed in a night tempera- 
f 56°, and the heat may be allowed 
i 10° or 15° in the day-time. Keep 
il well moistened, and syringe over- 
once or twice a-day, as Camellias 
•e to be kept, especially during the 
ttg season, moist at the roots and in a 
I atmosphere. Previous to the com- 
;ment of growth the branches should 
id out, so as to admit light to the 
! of the plants, and to give them the 
•ed shape ; but in this training the 
I must not be bent down to a hori- 
. position as advised with most hard- 
id subjects. If this is done the effect 
e to stop the points of the branches 
extending further, and to cause them 
ak back in a way neither requisite 
jsirable. Any branch that is stronger 
ihe others, it will be well to tie down 
le lower ; thus the others will be 



strengthene<l, and when growth has fairly 
commenced any shoots that show a disposi- 
tion to take an undue lead shoula be 
pinched out This is much better than 
letting them grow on to the end of the 
season, and afterwanls cutting them back, 
as the latter ])lan causes a waste of strength, 
as well as a sacrifice of time in getting the 
plants up to a useful size. 

During the growing season they will 
need a thin shade to protect them from 
the direct influence of tne sun ; but never- 
theless they must have plenty of light, and 
not be stood too close together. To over- 
shading and overcrowding through the 
growing season may be attributed the 
unsatisfactonr condition in which these 
plants are often found. Give a moderate 
amount of air in the early part of the day, 
and shut up soon enough to secure, by the 
help of the sun, a warm, close atmosphere 
in the evening. When the shoots have 
ceased to extend further, the flower-buds 
will form in the points. As soon as these 
are fairly distinguishable pot such as re- 
quire it ; for although Camellias ai'e plants 
tnat do not need or will not bear so much 
root-room as many things, they must not 
be allowed to get pot-bound. If the plants 
are in 6 or 8 inch pots, a 2-inch shirt will 
be enough. They will thrive in either 
loam or peat ; the latter induces more 
luxuriant foliage, with a greater disposi- 
tion to growth, but good turfy loam is 
E referable, as it does not so soon get ex- 
austed, and the plants usually flower 
freer in it. The turf, cut about 2^ inches 
thick, shoidd be stacked sufficiently long 
before use, but not longer than necessary 
to allow of the roots of the grass dying, for 
if these are further decomposed the plants 
do not grow so freely in it^ and the soil is 
more liable to get into an adhesive state 
before it is fully occupied by the roots. 
The turf should be broken by hand, into 
pieces about the size of small walnuts for 
young stock, and larger for such as are 
older ; add sand in proportion to the more 
or less sandy nature of the loam, bearing 
in mind that they should never need shak- 
ing out, or the removal of any considerable 
portion of the soil ; therefore enough sand 
should be mixed with it to ensure continued 
porosity. 

Before moving the plants from the pots 
they occupy, see that the balls are quite 
moist. If in good condition the roots will 
be closely interlaced round the ball, often 
enveloping the drainage material, which 
should be removed completely ; disentangle 
a portion of the outside roots, so far as can 
be done without much breakage — they are 
very brittle ; drain well with clean crocks, 
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covered with some of the turfy matter 
selected from the soil, so as to effectually 
prevent the finer portion from getting down 
among them. In potting, ram the new 
soil to make it quite close and as solid as 
the ball. If this is not done, when water 
is given it will pass off through the new 
material, leaving the old quite dry, in 
which case a sickly condition of the plants 
wiU follow. After potting, replace them 
in the house or pit they have previously 
occupied, keep them a little close, shade as 
heretofore, and syringe in the afternoons. 
They will not need water at the root for 
some days, during which time any roots 
that have been broken will have time to 
heal. The reason for potting Camellias 
when their growth is anproachmg comple- 
tion, and at a time different from that 
found the best for most plants, is that early 
in the season, for some time previous to 
any development of top growth, their roots 
are actually at work, and from their ex- 
ceptionally brittle nature, especially whilst 
young, they cannot be disturbed without 
injury to an axtent that generally seriously 
interferes with the top growth for the 
season. The evil consequences of this are 
avoided by moving them at the time here 
advised ; but the potting, particularly with 
plants that have acquired considerable size, 
and whose flowering is of much conse- 
quence, must not be deferred too long — 
that is until the . flower-buds have grown 
to any considerable size, or the inevitable 
result will be that they will faU off. The 
roots will soon enter the new soil, as, when 
the plants are in good health, they keep on 
growing after the wood-growth is com- 
pleted. They will now require no warmth 
but simply ordinary greenhouse protection, 
with plenty of air ; they should be slightly 
shaded duiing the middle of the day, when 
the weather is bright, so long as the sun is 
powerful. The soil even during the 
autumn and winter must never be allowed 
to get dry. As to temperature, they will 
need nothing more than sufficient to keep 
out frost. 

Having a natural free disposition to 
flower, even in a very small state, they 
will bloom the ensuing spring, but if their 
flowers are needed for cutting, they should 
not have much or any of the wood re- 
moved with them while so young, or it 
will interfere with their growth ; for most 
purposes in which Camellia flowers are 
now used, they are cut or twisted off with- 
out any wood attached, and afterwards 
mounted on wires. This is a great gain to 
the plants, even when large and strong, as 
it enables them to produce a full crop of 
flowers every year, which was not the case 



when many of the shoots were cut with the 
flowers — a practice frequently carried so 
far as to bring about a stunted, unhealthy 
condition. Each subsequent year's treat- 
ment will be similar to that advised for 
the first, so far as warmth, shade, and 
moisture duidng the season they are making 
their growth are concerned. They should 
be potted at such intervals as they require 
it, out this will not be necessary every 
year, even in their younger stages, and as 
they get large they will frequently go on 
for years witnout additional room. At the 
same time, they must not be too much 
confined at the root, and whenever they 
evince signs of weakness by making less 
growth they should be moved to larger 
pots or tubs. As they get big enough for 
the latter, any branches that show a dis- 
position to outgrow and impoverish the 
weaker ones should be shortened back and 
bent down ; but with sufficient room and 
fair treatment when the training has been 
properly attended to in the early stages of 
their existence, the natural habit of most 
varieties is such as to entail little difficulty 
on this head. 

Some growers fully expose their plants 
out in the open air during the summer 
after the flowers are set ; but this is a bad 
practice, as if stood where the foliage is 
sufficiently shaded by trees or walls to 
prevent its getting discoloured by the sun, 
they are exposed to heavy rains, whereby 
the soil gets saturated to an extent that 
causes it to become sour. This often in- 
duces a diseased condition of the roots, or, 
if less serious in its consequences, causes 
the buds to fall off later when they should 
be near approaching expansion. The buds 
will drop too if the plants ever get too dry 
at the roots after the buds have attained 
any considerable size, or if they are kept in 
too high a temperature with insufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere ; in fact, 
Camellias will not bear any attempt at 
forcing. Some kinds however open their 
flowers much more freely in a temperature 
a little above that of an ordinary green- 
house, but where there is a disposition to 
accelerate their flowering, 45° to 48'* in the 
night, with 6"* or 8° more in the day, is hot 
enough. 

If Camellias are required to bloom 
earlier than they have done the preceding 
year, they should, after the flowers are set, 
be kept in heat until the buds are grown 
to a size that will enable them to expand 
without the application of anything much 
above a greenhouse temperature, after they 
have once been removed from the warmth 
to which they have been subjected whilst 
making growth and setting their buds. 
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)i]gh.the^ may be kept in a temperature 
li as existed whilst the growth was 
ig made, even until the flowers expand 
Qch be desirable, their removal from 
influence of such heat appears to in- 
e a slower condition of flower develop- 
it that will bear little attempt at 
deration. Camellias look well trained 
r a back wall in a greenhouse or cqol 
lervatory, either grown in pots, tubs, or 
tted out. In the last way they increase 
Ize more rapidly, as they do, also, when 
ited out in a well-prepared bed in the 
f of the house. So treated, they thrive 
way that cannot be equalled by pot or 
culture ; but when they are to be 
m in this manner they should not be 
ited out in a very small state, as the 
ted quantity of roots they possess are 
able to take hold of the large body of 
before it gets into a sodden state. The 
dpal objection to planting a collection 
!amellias out is, that the system does 
admit of a portion of the stock being 
>ved to cooler quarters after the buds 
set, so as to retard their flowering and 

alford a longer succession, or of 
ing some later with the same object ; 
tier can the plants be so readily washed 
I any insecticide for the destruction of 
3ts. 

Tien Camellias that have attained a 
erate or considerable size happen to 
into a stunted condition, witn an in- 
eiency of branches and foliage, there is 
nethod equal to planting out for re- 
ng them to health. Where this has to 
one, a bed of good turfy loam or peat, 
e plants are much enfeebled, should be 
tared, with enough sand added to 
ire porosity. It should be made at 
} 6 inches deeper than the depth of the 
3 of the plants, and the bottom well 

carefully drained ; into this they 

dd be turned out, either in spring 

re growth commences, or, better, after 

growth is fully completed, but in the 

of plants in the state under considera- 

the later time of moving is not of so 

h importance. To prevent any possi- 

y of the balls getting dry it will be 

. to puncture them freely from the 

ace to the bottom with a stout iron 

i in the form of a skewer. With the 

e view also the soil surrounding the 

must be well-rammed, and made an 

L or so higher than the surface of the 

, so as to force the water given through 

After the first season, when the roots 

2 extended, the soil thus raised may be 

lied down. Camellias so treated 

orally break out quantities of young 

)ts from the old wood, and in a few 



years get dense and full of growth, when, 
if desired, they may be taken up and re- 
placed in pots or boxes. This should be 
done as soon as the buds are set, keeping 
the plants close for some weeks. If the 
operation is carefully carried out, and they 
are afterwards fairly treated, they will 
generally flower freely the ensuing winter 
and spring. 

When Camellias get into a strag^lin^, 
naked condition it is frequently desirable 
to cut them right back to the strong 
branches, or to head down so far, removing 
the top altogether to within 8 or 9 inches 
above where grafted. The union with the 
stock is usually easily to be seen, and, 
although no eyes on the stem are per- 
ceptible, it will break into growth at every 
place where there was a leaf during the 
earliest existence of the scion ; but heading 
down, or even cutting back to anv extent, 
should never be attempted unless tne plants 
are fairlv stocked with healthy roots, as 
death will most likely be the result. The 
operation ought to be carried out in the 
spring, a month or so before the wood-buds 
have begun to swell ; if deferred later, the 
stools generally bleed to an injurious ex- 
tent. When headed down they should be 
placed in a gentle heat and the soil kept 
slightly moist, but not wet. A little more 
water may be given when broken faiily. 
Keep during the summer in a growing 
temperature, with a moderately humid 
atmosphere. They usually make long, 
vigorous growth, which will need stopping 
and slightly tying out so as to make them 
shapely. 

The after treatment required will be of 
a similar nature to the ordinary stock. 
There is some difference of opinion 
amongst growers of Camellias as to the 
use of manure -water. We have tried 
liquid stimulants of different kinds, and 
have found them decidedly beneficial (es- 
pecially to plants that are rather deficient in 
pot-room), when gi ven j ust before and during 
the season of their making growth, but at 
no other time. Liquid from stable manure 
with a little soot added will well answer 
the purpose. 

The following is a list of the best kinds, 
old and new : — 

C. alba plena (double white). Still un- 
surpassed for all properties. 

U. Archduchesse Marie. Red, banded 
with white, imbricated ; flowers very 
double. 

G. Bealii. Very deep crimson. One of 
the best ; flowers late in spring. 

(7. Bonomiana, White, banded with deep 
red. 

C. candidissima. Medium -sized flower 
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of the purest white ; blooms late in spring. 
Should have a place in the most select 
collection. 

G. ChancUerii. A strong-growing crimson 
kind, very showy. 

G. M, Hovey. Deep velvety crimson, 
with dark shading ; very distinct. 

0. Gontessa Lavinia Maggi, White, 
striped with carmine; flowers very large. 
Unsurpassed amongst the striped varieties. 

G, Chip of Beauty, White, striped with 
rose; good form, and beautifully imbri- 
cated. 

G. Donckelaari. Semi-double, rich crim- 
son, beautifully marbled with white. 

G. Duchesse de Bern, Pure white, cupped, 
and beautifully imbricated. 

G. fimbriata. Pure white, very double, 
splendidly imbricated, fringed petals; a 
supetb variety. 

C. Henri Fame. Flowers beautifully im- 
bricated ; colour pinkish rose. A splendid 
variety. 

G. iwhricata. The finest of all the 
double reds; flowers sometimes marbled 
with white. 

G. imhricata alba. White, sometimes 
striped with carmine ; a fine variety. 

G. Jenny Lind. White, striped and 
spotted with rose. 

G. Jubilee. A pinkish white, specked 
and splashed with rose. 

G. Lady Hvme^s Blush. Carmine, with 
a white tint — a beautiful kind, the plant 
somewhat straggling in growth. 

G. Mathotiana. Large, rich crimson ; 
imbricated A magnificent kind. 

G. Mathotianu alba. Pure white, similar 
in every respect to the preceding, except 
colour. Very fine. 

G. Monarch. Rich scarlet veined with 
crimson, irregular centre; a large fine 
flower. 

G. Mrs. Abbey Wilder. Ivory white, 
striped with rose, well imbricated. 

G. Mrs. Hovey. Light pink ; of medium 
size. 

G. Napoleon III. Rosy-crimson, edged 
with white. 

G. Princess Bacdochi. Deep glossy car- 
mine, regularly imbricated; a beautiful 
kind. 

G. Princess Frederick William. White, 
tipped with carmine. 

0. reticulata. A semi-double kind, with 
very large bright rose flowers. 

G. Storyi. Outer petals bright rose, with 
a whitish centre. 

G. Targioni. White, striped with cerise; 
a beautiful imbricated flower. 

G. Teutonia. Pale rose, striped with 
white. 

G. Thomas Moore. Bright carmine, 



shaded with crimson; flowers large and 
well imbricated. 

G. tricolor imhricata plena. Blush white, 
flaked with rose and carmine. 

G. Valtevaredo. Bright rose, sometimes 
spotted with white ; imbricated. A large 
and magnificent flower. 

G. Vicomte de Nieuport. Beautiful rose, 
large, and finely imbricated. 

Insects. — Camellias suffer from most 
insects that infest pot-plants, although it 
is only in extreme cases of neglect that 
thrips or red spider do them harm. Mealy 
bug will live and thrive upon them, but 
from the nature of both wood and leaves 
is easily removed ; brown scale is also 
sometimes troublesome, increasing fast 
during the growing season, but as it con- 
fines itself principally to the leaves, it is 
easily removed by sponging. White scale 
is their greatest enemy, and is difficult to 
eradicate if once it gets to a head, getting 
into every crevice in the bark, on the 
shoots, the leaves, and on the buds. Careful 
and thorough brushing, with the use of a 
small-pointed stick of soft deal to get into 
the crevices, where the insect takes up its 
quarters, and sponging the plants afterwards, 
constitute the oest method of keeping down 
the pest. 



CAMPYLOBOTEYS. 

Interesting stove plants of shrubby habit, 
grown principally for their foliage, which is 
pretty when tney are kept clear from insects, 
but ii these are let to get ahead they injure 
the leaves. They are easily propagated 
from shoot cuttings in spring ; several 
should be put together in moderate-sized 
pots filled with sand, kept moist, close and 
shaded, in a temperature of 70°. When 
rooted pot singly ; peat with some sand 
and a little leaf-moula suits them best. As 
soon as they begin to move freely stop the 
points of the shoots to induce bushy 
growth : stand in a light position, and give 
a little shade in bright weather, with a 
moderate amount of air in the day, during 
which they will bear a temperature of 85° 
through the summer. Towards the end of 
Jime give pots two sizes larger, and 
continue to treat as hitherto. Syringe 
them freely overhead at closing time, until 
the end of August, when discontinue it as 
weU as the shading. Winter in a night 
temperature of 56* or 58° and stand as 
near the roof as convenient, give larger 
pots in spring, and treat subsequently as in 
the previous summer ; they will make nice 
specimens in one season. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

G. Ghieshreghtii variegata. 
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All me above liave variegated leaves. 
Insects. — Mealy bugs and tbrips are 
len troublesome on these plants. Syring- 
0^ in summer and sponging in winter are 
3 best remedies for the former ; for the 
ter fumigate. 

OAKNA. 

Although mostly used for planting out- 
doors in summer Cannas are fine Con- 
•vatory plants when grown in pots, where 
dr ample leaves and distinct flowers are 
rv effective. 

rhey are easily raised from seeds sown 
heat in spring and ^rown under the 
Lial conditions, but it is much better to 
pend on the best selected kinds, as 
idlings do not come true to character, 
ley are readily increased by division of 
3 crowiis, which should be separated and 
tted singly early in spring before they 
gin to grow. Keep them for a few 
leks in an intermediate temperature 
til they get established, and some progress 
made. All that is further required is to 
re larger pots as additional root-room 
comes needful. Through the latter part 
spring and during simimer let them have 
3nty of light and air, with such shade as 
found requisite to keep the leaves from 
jury. Syringe freely daily, and give 
undance of water to the roots through 
e summer. When autumn comes and 
e plants get shabby, head them down 
d keep in the pots in a semi-dry state in 
temperature of 45° to 60° during the 
uter. 

The undermentioned are fine kinds, 
-■brids of C. indica : — 
C. Annei rubra. Scarlet flowers. 
C. Bihorelli splendens. Scarlet flowers. 
C. Chatei discolor. Fine dark leaves. 
C. compacta. Flowers yellow and red. 
C. Daniel Hoibrench. Yellow flowers. 
C. discolor. Dark stems and leaf 
argins. 

C. Ehemannii, Brilliant carmine. 
C. erecta. Red flowers. 
G. erecta foliis striatis. Variegated. 
C. Gloire de Lyon. Orange flowers. 
C. indica superha. Red flowers. 
C. Majestueuse. Orange flowers. 
G. Oriflamme. Flowers orange-salmon. 
G. Prince Imperial. Crimson flowers. 
G. Rendatleri. Orange flowers. 
G. rubra superbissima. Orange-red flowers. 
G. Van Houttei. Orange-red flowers. 
G. Warscewiczii major. Scarlet flowers. 
Insects. — Syringe freely to keep down 



red spider; if aphides are troublesome 
fumigate. 

OANTUA BUXIFOLIA. 

This is a Peruvian plant, with somewhat 
the appearance of Fuchsia corymbiflora in 
the way its flowers are produced, but it is 
not so strong a grower, and, the leaves are 
very much smaller than those of the Fuchsia 
in question. 

The plant has an erect habit of growth, 
and is more inclined to spire up than to 
form a dense bush. It is best suited for 
clothing the supporting pillars of a green- 
house or conservatory, for which pur- 
pose it has few equals ; there its large 
drooping panicles of long, tube-shaped, 
crimson flowers are seen to the best ad- 
vantage. Although seldom met with it 
deserves a place m every greenhouse. It 
succeeds with similar treatment to that 
advised for Fuchsias, which see. It flowers 
in spring, or early summer, according to 
the temperature kept up in the house it is 
grown in. 

OABNATION. 

(Perpetual Flowering.) 

The Tree Carnations, so called from the 
tall straggling form that the old varieties 
formerly grown naturally had, have been 
superseded by a race of plants that possess 
a bushy habit of growth, with free and 
continuous disposition to flower, so that 
with a sufficient number of plajits they 
may be had in bloom all the year round. 
Carnation flowers are justly held in high 
estimation for bouquets and other arrange- 
ments of a like nature. Perfume, enduring 
properties, and beautiful colours go to 
rank them amongst the most attractive of 
all flowers. 

They can be raised in different ways — 
from seeds, cuttings, and layers. The 
seeds should be sown about the beginning 
of February in shallow pans or boxes, in 
sifted loam, with some leaf-mould and 
sand added. Just cover the seeds with 
soil ; stand in a temperature of 55** or 60°, 
and they will soon vegetate. Then place 
near the glass and give air in the day so 
as to prevent the growth from being 
drawn ; as soon as the young plants have 
got two or three leaves each put them 
singly into small pots, using soil similar 
to that in which the seeds were sown. 
The increase of sun-heat will now do away 
with the need of fire-heat, except when the 
nights are cold. When the roots have 
made some progress the plants shovdd be 
moved to a cold frame, and aired freely so 
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as to prepare them for planting out in the 
open ground towards the end of May. 
Choose an open place where the soil is of 
a good description, and dig in some rotten 
manure and leaf-mould. Put the plants 
a foot apart, with a little more room 
between the rows ; pinch out the points, 
otherwise they will not be furnished with 
sufl&cient shoots, and give water in dry 
weather. In September lift them and put 
in 6 or 7 inch pots in good rich loam, 
to which add a little leaf-mould, rotten 
manure, and sand ; water moderately, and 
stand in a light house or pit near the glass. 
The plants snould now be furnished with 
from four to half-a-dozen shoots each ; 
these will push up flower-stems through the 
autumn, and come into bloom sooner or 
later according to the warmth they are 
subjected to. When the flower-buds are 
prominent a temperature of 50° in the 
night will accelerate their opening ; such 
as are required for later flowering must be 
kept cooler. After blooming the plants 
ought to be again turned out in May, or 
later in the case of those that have been 
kept back for late spring flowering. In 
all cases cut out the old bloom stems at 
the bottom as soon as the last flowers are 
over ; if this is not well attended to with 
the young plants, as well as with the old 
and large, they get into a tall unsightly 
state, and are much less manageable. 

When out in the open ground they must 
not want for water, or be allowed to suffer 
through the ravages of aphides. Agam, 
in September take up and put them in 
pots 7 or 8 inches in diameter, and treat 
as in the preceding season. A portion of 
the plants this second season should not 
have their shoots stopped ; these will 
come into bloom early in the autumn, and 
be succeeded by the remainder that have 
had their shoots pinched back about July. 

Cuttings should be struck in autumn, 
several together in 5 or 6 inch pots filled 
with a mixture of sand and loam. Stand 
them on a slight hot-bed, and if kept 
shaded and moist they will soon root. 
Then they must gradually be subjected to 
more air and a lower temperature, after 
which, put singly in small pots, and keep 
them through the rest of the season in a 
frame or pit. Winter out of the reach of 
frost ; stop the shoots, and turn them out 
in a bed in May, and treat subsequently 
as recommended for the plants raised from 
seed. Layering should be carried out in 
the summer, about the same time as in 
the case of the exhibition varieties of 
Carnation. 

The following are all good kinds : — 

(7. AUgatiere, Bed. 



G. Andalusia, Primrose yellow. 

G, Cassandra. Buff ground colour, edged 
with scarlet. 

a Fi/re-Fly. Scarlet. 

G. Gloire de Nancy. Pure white. 

G. La Belle. White. 

C. UHermme. White. 

G. Lucifer. Intense bright scarlet. 

G. Mary Morris. Rose colour. 

G, Miss JoUiffe. Pale pink. 

C. Mont Blanc. Pure white. 

C. Mrs. George Hawtrey. Yellow. 

C. Mrs. Maclaren. Crimson bizarre. 

C. Osrri'an Fa^ha. Bright scarlet. 

G. Reverse. Scarlet, at times striped. 

G. Souvenir de la Malmaison. Blush 
white. 

C. Souvenir de la Malmaison. Pink 
variety. 

C. The Queen. Pure wliite. 

G. Vestal. White. 

G. Warrior. Deep scarlet. 

Insects. — Aphides are often trouble- 
some, but can be got rid of by fumigating 
with tobacco or dipping in tobacco- water. 
Mildew sometimes affects them, for this 
dust with flowers of sulphur. 

CARYOTA. 

A tall-growing genus of Stove Palms, in- 
digenous to widely different parts of the 
world, being found in America, China, and 
India. For propagation and cultivation, 
see Palms, general details of culture. 

G. urens (syn. : G. soholifera). A stately 
tall-growing species, extremely useful in 
the country where it grows ; it yields in 
^[uantity a saccharine juice, which is made 
into Palm wine, and also sugar. This 
Palm attains a large size before it begins 
to flower ; afterwards the blooming process 
is continued until the plant dies, evidently 
from the exhaustion thus caused. It is 
indigenous to Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, 
and other parts of India. 

CASSIA CORYMBOSA. 

This handsome bright yellow-flowered 

freenhouse plant is from Buenos Ayres. 
t belongs to a very numerous family in- 
digenous to a wide extent of country, over 
both the eastern and western hemispheres, 
but few of them are of much account for 
cultivation in greenhouses. It is of com- 
paratively easy growth and a very suitable 
subject for beginners in plant-growing to 
try their hands at, as it is not very im- 
patient in respect to water. It is more 
deserving of cultivation on account of its 
colour, yellow not being common among 
plants adapted for pot-culture in houses 
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lere a night temperature of 40* or lower 

kept up during the winter season. It 

8 long been known in this country, hav- 

; been introduced towards the close of 

i last century ; and it is one among 

my of fine tmngs that some years back 

re allowed to fall into comparative 

^lect. More recently the way in which 

tias been produced by some growers has 

)wn what it is capable of when fairly 

ated, and it is now receiving the atten- 

Q that its merits deserve. When 

►roughly well managed it is effective as 

exhibition specimen for late summer 

, but from its continuous flowering dis- 

ition, rather than from an ability to 

duce an extraordinary quantity of bloom 

me time, it is better adapted for green- 

ise or conservatory decoration than for 

exhibition stage. It is a free, compara- 

ily strong-rooted plant, not particular 

o soil, thriving in either peat or loam ; 

as most things of a similar character 
t will succeed in loam are more disposed 
flower freely in it than in peat, it is 
ber to grow it in loam, which should be 
k good fibrous nature, containing natu- 
y or mixed with it a sufficient quantity of 
i to keep it in an open porous condition. 
s is more essential as the plant will, 
h ordinary care, last for a number of 
rs, and moreover, it does not like that 
bilation of its roots which is inseparable 
n shaking out. 

Juttings taken off with a heel about the 
inning of March, will strike under the 
Lnary conditions of moderate heat and 
sture, if kept close, with a little shade 
m the sun is bright. In six or eight 
ks they should be well-rooted so as to 
p moving into 3-inch pots. Keep them 
m and a little close until the roots have 
on to move freely, then stop the points 

give more air, but still encourage 
.vth by a genial temperature, and 
sten them overhead at closing time in 

afternoons. About the beginning of 

y move them into pots 2 inches larger, 

continue to encourage growth until 

end of August, when admit more air, 

give greenhouse treatment through the 
ter. In March move into pots a couple 
inches larger. Use a fair amount of 
inage, break the soil up by hand into 
jes about the size of walnuts, and be 
jful that it contains no worms. It is 
essary to be more mindful in this 
iter with loam than it is with peat, as 

latter is not so subject to worms. A 
le well -decomposed manure may be 
d, but not more than one-sixth, or the 

will be made too light, in which case 
hrinks into little room as the manure 



becomes further decomposed ; pot firmly, 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and at 
once train them out in a horizontal posi- 
tion, bringing them down as nearly as 
possible on a level with the rims of the 
pots. 

If the plants can be placed in a light 
house, where a night temperature of 46°, 
or a little higher, is kept up, they will 
progress all the quicker. If tnere happens 
to be at hand a pit where the above con- 
ditions as to temperature exist, with plenty 
of light, it will answer for them in every 
way ; but although this Cassia will make 
much greater progi-ess with a little extra 
warmth, it is by no means advisable to 
subject it to hot treatment, which has the 
effect of producing weak, elongated growth. 
After a tew weeks the plants will get esta- 
blished, and should have plenty of air, but 
do not place them in the way of a direct 
draught. As the days get longer, with 
more solar heat, syringe them overhead in 
the afternoons, and close the house while 
the sun is upon the glass ; by midsummer, 
if all has gone well, they will have made 
6 inches oi growth, and should again have 
their points pinched out. It is necessary 
to persevere with stopping while the plant 
is young so as to correct its natural ten- 
dency to straggling growth, otherwise the 
base will not be sufficiently furnished. 
Directly they have again broken into 
growth give them another shift ; 2 inches 
additional will be enough, as, although a 
strong-rooting subject, it does not make a 
profusion of roots. Use similar soil to that 
recommended for the first potting, and con- 
tinue to treat as hitherto ; give more air in 
August and September, and leave it on at 
night as well as day to ripen the growth. 
In September cease syringing overhead to 
stop growth. 

As autumn advances, go over the plants 
and put them into shape : they do not 
require many sticks, but use sufficient 
to keep them in proper form. Through 
the winter let them be in a light situation, 
and in a temperature of about 40° during 
the night, with considerably less water at 
the roots. Again in March give them 
another 2-inch shift, and once more pinch 
out the points of the shoots as heretofore, 
keeping them a little close after potting. 
As growth increases train the branches out, 
and keep them well down ; this will cause 
the plants as they get strong to break back 
in the old wood near the centre. Treat 
through the spring as in the preceding 
season. By the end of June the young 
shoots will have made • considerable pro- 
gress, but must not be stopped this summer, 
otherwise the flowers, which are produced in 
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succession as the growth advances, will be 
sacrificed. The plants will now be very- 
useful for decoration of the conservatory, 
to which structure they may be removed ; 
there they will keep on blooming until the 
autumn is advanced, when they should be 
transferred to their winter quarters, in a 
similar temperature to that in which they, 
were kept the preceding season. As the 
previous season's shoots will have attained 
a good length through being allowed to 
grow without stopping, they should in 
the spring, a little before growth com- 
mences, be cut back to within 6 inches of 
the point to which they were last spring 
stopped. If not well shortened in this way 
the plants will get an untidy, straggling 
appearance, as tne leaves are not long 
retained on the old wood. When they 
have fairly broken into growth give them 
pots 2 inches larger, and treat as previously- 
advised through the summer and succeed- 
ing winter ; in the spring again shorten 
back the shoots, but unless very large 
specimens are wanted it will not be neces- 
sary to repot them — the requisite assistance 
can be given by the use of manure- water 
once a week, fey stimulants of this kind 
the plants may be kept in good healthy 
flowering condition another summer, after 
which it will be needful either to give 
larger pots or to remove several inches of 
the surface and replace it with new soil 
containing one-fifth part of rotten manure. 
This is one of the comparatively few hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants that will bear 
this replacement of the surface soil without 
danger of injury to the roots or collar. 

Tms Cassia is equally well adapted for 
covering a back wall in a greenhouse or 
conservatory, or for clothing a pillar ; in 
the former case it should be planted out in 
a well-prepared border of good sandy loam, 
with drainage enough to ensure a ready 
exit for the large quantities of water a plant 
with such an amount of leaf-surface will 
require. Small plants, previous to turning 
out, should be grown for a season, as 
advised for pot specimens, so as to get them 
furnished with enough roots to enable them 
at once to lay hold of the soil when put 
out, which should be in the spring before 
growth has commenced. The roote ought 
to be opened well out so as to give them 
from the first their required position, for 
if just merely turned out with the ball 
entire, and the roots undisturbed in the 
spiral curved form they necessarily have 
attained whilst confined in a pot, the plants 
in all probability will make little progress. 
In training keep the strongest branches 
the lowest horizontally and allow the 
weaker ones a more upright position. 



This will tend to equalise the strength. 
Keep them stopped sufficiently to cause 
them to break enough shoots to cover the 
required space, and to furnish each summer 
an even clothing of young flowering 
branches. When this plant is so managed 
it has not the fault of many climbers in 
blooming only at the extremities of the 
shoots, and leaving a large portion at the 
bottom destitute of flowers. Plants in 
such a situation can be kept in a vigorous 
state by the use of manure-water and 
surface-dressings of rich soil. 

Insectts. — This Cassia is not much sub- 
ject to the attacks of insects. Red spider 
will live upon it, for which a regular use 
of the syringe is the best antidote. Thrips 
and greenfly are also sometimes communi- 
cated to it from other plants, but can easily 
be destroyed by fumigation or syringing 
with tobacco-water. Scale will likewise 
live on it. If it is much affected with this 
pest the best plan is, to cut well in a 
short time before growth commences in the 
springand wash thoroughly with insecticide 
sufficiently strong to destroy the scale. 
Repeat the dressing and brush it into 
the inequalities of the bark three or four 
times before the plant breaks into 
growth. 

GELOSIA. 

These are tender annuals, mostly natives 
of India, of which the Cockscomb with its 
near ally Celosia pyramidalis are the best 
known and most generally cultivated 
kinds. Both are useful decorative plants. 
The seeds should be sown in pans in spring 
and stood on a hot bed where an inter- 
mediate temperature can be kept up ; just 
cover the seed and shade the surface from 
the sun. When the plants appear stand 
near the glass, and as soon as they are 3 
inches high move them singly into 3-inch 
pots, and drain moderately. Good turfy 
loam to which is added one-sixth of rotten 
manure, some leaf-mould and a little sand, 
will grow them well. Keep close for a few 
days and shade slightly from the sun ; this 
is necessary at all times in bright weather, 
for if the leaves are injured the appearance 
of the plants is spoilt Care must oe taken 
that they never want for water, as the 
leaves will also suffer from this cause. 
Give air daily, and syringe in the after- 
noons at closing time ; a night temperature 
of 60° with proportionately more heat in 
the day will answer for them. When the 
soil is fairly filled with roots put them in 
their flowering-pots — 8 or 10 inches in 
diameter will be quite big enough. 
Continue to treat as before, still keep them 
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close to the glass and attend regiilarly to 
giving air, as without this and abundance 
of li^t the plants become drawn. As the 
bloom appears and the soil gets full of roots 

S've manure-water twice a week. When 
16 combs are fully grown the plants may 
be removed to the greenhouse or conser- 
vatory, where they will last fresh for a 
good many weeks. The pyramidal form, 
which is much the most elegant and useful, 
requires to be similarly managed, and 
especial care should be taken that the 
treatment is such as to favour short 
compact growth ; if this ia not attended to 
it is apt to get so tall as to lose much in 
appearance. It is well to bow seeds of this 
variety early in spring, again in May, and 
later on at midsummer ; these sowings 
will give a succession that will keep in 
fresh condition until the end of the year. 
The different hues of this plant, from straw- 
colour and yellow through the various 
shades of pink and red to brilliant crimson, 
are very handsome. 

Insects. — The regular use of the syringe 
advised will keep down red spider. If 
aphides make their appearance fumigate 
carefully. 

CELSIA ABOTURUS. 

One of the best of a somewhat curious 
genus of cool greenhouse plants now 
seldom met with. It is evergreen her- 
baceous in habit. It can be raised from 
seeds sown in spring in an ordinary hot- 
bed or greenhouse, and when larce enough 
Sotted singly and grown on under green- 
ouse treatment ; it will do in either peat 
or loam. It bears yellow flowers, which 
appear in spring or summer. A native of 
dandia. 

Insects. — If affected with thrips fumi- 
gate ; syringe regularly to keep down red 
spider. 

OENTRADENIA. 

These pretty dwarf-growing plants, be- 
longing to the Melastomads, are especially 
adapted for amateurs who have only the 
convenience of a small stove, as they 
can be grown and flowered well in 6 or 
8 inch pots. The flowers are small and 
individually of short duration, but they 
are produced in quantities successionally 
for many weeks ; the leaves are long ana 
narrow, proportionate in size to the plants, 
deep green above and violet or deep red 
on the under surface — in this latter respect 
the oldest introduced species, C. rosea, is 
the darkest. The leaf-colouring renders 
this variety particularly usefrd for cutting 



in the winter to mix with flowers, as the 
leaves retain their colour for a month in 
water, and although the plants require 
heat to grow and flower in, the leaves will 
keep their beauty in a room with little or 
no warmth. Used in this way, altogether 
independent of the flowers, C. rosea is one 
of the most serviceable plajits that can be 
employed for decorative purposes. Its 
dwarf, compact habit adapts it for stand- 
ing upon shelves near the glass, and 
thus placed, it receives that amount of light 
which ia indispensable to induce the me 
opening of the flowers ; for if Centradenias 
are stood at a distance fh)m the glass, and 
at all darkened by the shade of other plants, 
or are put in a house or pit that is dark, the 
blooms fall off without opening. Owing to 
this, many have been so disappointed with 
them as to give up their cultivation, affirm- 
ing that the flowers dropped unexpanded 
owing to the absence of sun in winter, 
whereas failure should be attributed to the 
plants not having been placed where they 
can receive sufficient light, and to over- 
watering at a season when the root action 
is very slight Nor are these the only 
Melastomads that are thus affected, as 
several of both the stove and greenhouse 
species are subject to the same drawback if 
they do not receive sufficient light. 

Centradenias will grow in either peat or 
loam, or a mixture of both, but we have 
always found that any plant that is at all 
subject to throw off ite flower-buds is more 
liable to do so when grown in peat, or a 
mixture containing peat, than when loam 
alone is used. This points to the greater 
strength imparted by loam, although peat 
generally produces freer growth with a 
mrger development of the leaves, and also 
imparts a deeper colour. Centradenias 
root freely from cuttings put in in 
spring or summer when the wood is in a 
half-ripened state, but it is better to pro- 
pagate them early. If the cuttings are 
put in during March in small pots drained, 
and filled to within an inch of the rim with 
a mixture of one-third sifted loam to two- 
thirds of silver sand, and one inch of sand 
is placed on the surface, they will root in 
a fortnight or three weeks in a temperature 
of 70°. Keep them moderately confined, 
but not too close, or the leaves are liable 
to damp; when rooted, gradually expose 
them to the full air of the house, and when 
the little pots are fedrly fiUed with roots, 
shift into others 4 inches in diameter, use 
good turfy loam, pulled to pieces about the 
size of acorns, and add one-fifth of sand ; 
place them on a front shelf where they will 
receive plenty of light, but shade slightly 
when the sun is powerful. It is not well 
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to grow them in too much heat ; an inter- 
mediate temperature of 60° in the night, 
with 10° more in the day, through the 
summer, is better than a higher tempera- 
ture, which only produces weak growth — 
a condition by all means to be avoided. 
The natural habit is such that little or no 
support is needed, a single small stick to 
the main stem being all that is required. 
Pinch out the points of the leading shoots 
to induce them to break back and keep 
compact and bushy. It may be found 
necessary to repeat this two or three times 
during the summer. Give them more air 
than me majority of stove subjects require. 
This may be managed without interfering 
with the requirements of other plants 
grown in the same house by placing them 
near the spot where air is admitted ; but 
although benefited by a free circulation of 
the atmosphere, they must not be sub- 
jected to draughts. Syringe them over- 
head every afternoon through the growing 
season, and close the house early enough 
to raise the temperature considerably for 
an hour or two. Give plenty of water at 
the roots. By the beginning of July they 
will want moving into the pots in which 
they are to flower ; these should be from 6 
to 7 inches in diameter — not larger, for it 
is essential to have the soil thoroughly 
filled with roots before the autumn is too 
far advanced. If this is not the case the 
wood does not become sufficiently ripe for 
the production of flowers to the full extent. 
Give them at this shift soil similar to that 
in which they were last potted, and con- 
tinue to treat in other ways as before until 
the beginning of September, when they 
will not need to be longer shaded or 
syringed ; afterwards give a little more 
air, and thereby gradually cause a cessa- 
tion of growth. As the days get shorter 
reduce the temperature by degrees, keep- 
ing it at 55° in the night, with a slight in- 
crease in the daytime. When the flower- 
buds begin to swell place the plants as 
near the glass as possible without touching 
it ; this arrangement will have the effect 
not only of preventing ja disposition to 
premature dropping but of causing the 
olooms to open of a brighter colour. At 
this time an application of clear manure- 
water of moderate strength, once a week, 
wiU benefit them. By keeping a portion 
of the plants somewhat cooler than the 
others a succession of flowers can be had, 
and those that have been longest blooming 
should be used for cutting. There is no 
necessity for any reluctance in cutting the 
branches to whatever extent may be re- 
quired, for it is much better to grow on a 
iveBk lot of plants each year than to keep 



the old ones. The latter may, however, be 
used for decorative purposes in a cut state, 
as above indicated ; simply retain a plant 
or two from which cuttings should again 
be taken in spring. 

C. jloribunm. Comes from Guatemala. 
Its flowers are larger than those of C. 
rosea, are purplish violet in colour, and 
are produced in great profusion. The 
leaves of this plant are also stained with 
purple on the under surface. 

C. grandijlora. A kind requiring similar 
treatment, yet not so desiiable a plant as 
the two others. 

(7. rosea. A native of Mexico, whence it 
was introduced over thirty years ago, and 
at one time was much more generally culti- 
vated than at present. The increasing de- 
mand for cut flowers of a showy descrip- 
tion has put it in the shade, few having 
tried it for the purpose for which it is so 
well adapted, namely, that of mixing its 
branches with flowers, with which the 
colouring and form of the leaves contrast 
so well. 

Insects. — Most insects that infest stove 
plants will live on Centradenias. The 
regular syringing recommended through 
the growing season will generally keep 
down red spider, aphides, and thrips ; but 
when the syringe is found insufficient, they 
can be destroyed by dipping in a weak 
solution of insecticide. If mealy bug or 
scale gets established on the plants, and 
they are neglected for a time, it is difficult 
to eradicate them without injuring the 
leaves ; the best way of removing the 
former is to lay the plants on their sides 
and syringe freely with tepid water ; use a 
small soft brush for the scale. 

OENTROPOOON LUOYANUS. 

An evergreen stove plant of compara- 
tively small growth. It is a profuse 
bloomer, — the current season's shoots are 
clothed for half their length with quantities 
of bright crimson tube-shaped flowers that 
are an inch and a half long, and keep on 
opening through November and December. 
During this time it is one of the brightest 
ornaments of the stove. 

It quickly comes to a flowering state, 
and such examples as can be had from 
spring-struck cuttings grown on in 6-inch 
pots are the most useful. The shoots 
should be supported with sticks for about 
half their length, and the extremities 
allowed to arch over ; in this position the 
flowers stand erect above the leaves, and 
show their bright colour effectively. It 
seems strange mat this plant should be so 
litde Imown, and so selaom met with, for 
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it is one of the moet distinct and beautiful 
of all quick-growing autumn bloomers. 
There are a few other species of Centro- 
pogon, but this will be found the most 
oe^rable. 

Its propafi;ation and after treatment are 
similar to tioat advised for Eranthemums, 
which see. 

Insbots. — ^Aphides are the only insects 
that much affect this plant ; for these fumi- 
gate. 

OENTBOSOLENIA. 

Herbaceous stove Gesnerads of secondary 
merit 

Their propagation and after treatment 
is similar to that advised for Columneas, 
which see. 

The following are the most effective 
kinds : — 

0. hractesceTis. Flowers white. From 
Venezuela. 

0, huUcUa, Flowers yellow. A native of 
Peru. 

OEPHALOTUS FOLLIOULABIS. 

(Hie New Holland Pitcher PlarU,) 

A compact, small-growing, warm green- 
house plant that only attains a height 
of a few inches, but which is one of the 
most singular in cultivation. Unlike the 
Nepenthes and Sarracenias, the extremities 
of whose leaves, or the leaf entire, form 
pitchers, Cephalotus produces pitchers 
from the main stem of the plant indepen- 
dent of the leaves. They are borne on 
stalks from one, to two, or two and a half 
inches long, according to the strength of 
the plant. When strong, and not grown 
too hot and confined, the pitchers with 
their curious lids, assume a dark mahogany 
colour, contrasting in a striking manner 
with tiie pale green of the leaves. Cepha- 
lotus is often grown in stove heat, which 
for a time it bears if kept close to the glass, 
but usually the plants are short-lived imder 
conditions that excite undue growth. At 
the same time it will generaliy be found 
better to keep the plants, until they have 
got feirly strong, in an intermediate heat, 
such, for instance, as that of a house where 
Mexican Orchids are grown. It produces 
suckers freely when strong, and is propa- 
gated from tnese. In sprmg they should 
be detached from the stem with the small 
roots that in most cases they will have 
made, and placed singly in the smallest 
thumb pots. The material in which the 
plant does best is fibrous peat broken small, 
and sphagnum chopped nne in about equal 



parts, with a good sprinkling of broken 
charcoal and sand ; press the soil firm in 
the pots round the base of the suckers, and 
give a little water. At once cover close 
with a propa^ting glass, and keep them 
until rooted in a moderate stove heat, 
shaded from the sun, but not too much 
darkened. In a month or two the little 

{slants will begin to i^t freely, and make 
eaves, after which stand them nearer the 
glass so as to get more light, and prop 
the bell-glasses up a little at one side to 
admit a little air. Keep the material well 
moistened. A thin shade will be requisite 
in bright weather through the spring and 
summer. Winter in an intermeaiate tem- 

ferature, and keep the soil always moist 
n spring move mto pots a size or two 
lai^er, and use the same description of 
soil As the weather gets warmer keep in 
a night temperature oi about 55°, witn 5* 
or 10° more in the day during summer. 
Winter as before ; again in spring give 
pots about an inch larger, and now plunge 
the pots in which the plants are growing 
in others two or three sizes bigger, filled 
with sphagnum, pressed hard so that the 
bell-glass covering each plant can rest on 
it This material should always be kept 
quite damp, and in this way it will preserve 
a uniform moist condition of the material 
in which the roots are placed, as well as 
contributing to moisten the atmosphere 
surrounding the leaves. Syringe overhead 
once or twice a week in the growing season. 
As the plants increase in size and strength 
tilt the glasses still further so as to admit 
more air. If they are stood close to the 
glass at the end of the house where the air 
is not disturbed the glasses may be dis- 
pensed with altogether when the plants 
get strong ; in this way the pitohers are 
usually higher coloured. However, their 
bearing exposure in this manner depends 
on the condition of the house as to atmos- 
pheric moisture and the amount of air 
given ; if kept dry and very airy the 
glasses may be required. The plants hav- 
ing now got strong, they may, after the 
expiration of the following winter, be 
grown in a warm ^eenliouse, where they 
are generally less liable to get out of con- 
dition than if kept continually in much 
heat If all goes well they will keep on 
increasing in size for several years, freely 
producing offshoots, a portion of whicn 
can be taken off and treated as above 
advised. 

Insects. — Greenfly is very partial to 
this plant, getting on the undersides of the 
leaves, and very quickly causing their de- 
struction, and that of the plants altogether, 
if not eradicated in time. Examine the 
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undersides of the leaves frequently to see 
that they are not affected, and fumigate if 
the insects appear. 

OEREUS. 

Under this head are comprised a nume- 
rous section of the Cactus family, among 
which are some of the most gorgeous 
blooming cool stove subjects in the whole 
range of flowering plants, at one time very 
much more cultivated than now. In times 
past, when hothouses were mostly warmed 
by the old-fashioned flues with the dry 
heat they gave off, the genus Cactus was 
largely represented. The flowers indivi- 
dually do not last so long as some others, 
but when the plants get large they give a 
succession that keeps on for several weeks. 
The splendid colours possessed by many of 
the varieties, comprising the most vivid 
shades of red and crimson, are unequalled 
among cultivated plants. Cereuses are of 
the easiest possible growth, provided that a 
few essentials to their well-being are kept 
in view, and they require very little of that 
watchful attention which many newer and 
more fashionable introductions demand. 

They are propagated freely from cuttings 
made of good-sized pieces of the shoots after 
they are fully matured ; these should con- 
sist of a considerable portion of the pre- 
ceding season's growth. If taken off in the 
spring they should be laid on a dry shelf 
for a few days to allow the base, where 
severed, to dry up ; afterwards put them 
singly into thoroughly drained pots just 
big enough to hold them, filled with sandy 
loam. Place them in a stove temperature, 
but not shaded or kept close as most 
cuttings require to be, or they will rot up- 
wards from the base ; nor must they have 
much water until they have made plenty 
of roots — just as much as will prevent the 
soil getting quite dry will suffice. After 
they are rooted keep them near the glass, 
with aU. the sunlight available, and also 
where they will get air daily. An atmo- 
sphere less moist than that of a modem 
plant stove suits them best. When they 
have begun to grow, put a stick to each to 
support them, and give water more freely. 
If the cuttings have in the first instance 
been put in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, these 
will be large enough for the first year, as 
they do not like much root-room. To- 
wards the end of September gradually 
withhold water, and keep them quite dry 
through the winter, durmg which a tem- 
perature of from 48° to 50* will answer. 

In the spring, about the end of March, 
cut a small piece off the head of each to 
help them to break out additional shoots. 



This may not be necessary with all the 
sorts, as some will branch freely of their 
own accord, but in no case have we found 
stopping the points do any harm. Increase 
the temperature as the days lengthen, 
giving a little water at first, and when the 
shoots have got plump, and growth h£is 
fully set in, give more ; then move them 
into larger pots proportionate in size to 
that of the plants according to their 
strength of nabit. Use a moderate 
quantity of sand, and some potsherds 
broken small will help to ensure porosity. 
Continue to treat them as advised during 
the preceding stimmer with plenty of heat 
and sunlight in the growing season ; 
again dry them off in the autumn, and 
winter as before. Some of the smaller 
freest-flowering kinds will yield a few 
blooms the ensuing summer. The manage- 
ment afterwards required will be of a 
simple routine character ; give more pot- 
room as the roots need it, but be mindful 
never to overdo them in this respect. As 
the plants get large, it will be an advantage 
with those kinds that require less heat to 
stand them out during July and August in 
the open air against a wall in the full sun,^ 
giving no more water than is required to 
keep them from shrivelling ; so treated^ 
they will go on and last for many years. 

Such species as C. McDonaldise and C. 
grandiflorus, the night-blooming Cactuses, 
require to be trained to a wall exposed to 
the full sun in a warm stove, as they need 
a thorough ripening to enable them to 
bloom. The former of the two species 
comes from Honduras, and has yellow 
flowers ; the latter is a native of Jamaica^ 
and bears white flowers of an immense size. 
In addition, the undermentioned are all 
fine kinds : — 

0. flagelliformis. Pink. From Peru. 

C. spedosissimus. Crimson. From South 
America. 

C. splendidus. Scarlet. From Mexico. 

C. superbus. Red. Mexico. 

0. trxcmgularis. White. From the West 
Indies. 

C, Tweediei. Orange. From Buenos 
Ayres. 

Some of the above will succeed with a 
lower temperature than that of the stove, 
but all are benefited by considerable heat 
while growing- There is a very large 
number of known species, but those named 
will in most cases be found a sufficient 
selection for ordinary cultivation. 

Insects. — These plants are little affected 
by insects, yet aphides will often be found 
to attack the young growths and the 
flower-buds ; they can easily be got rid of 
by fumigation. Slugs are very fond of 
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Uiem, and will do serious mischief if not 
prevented. 

CESOXTLOn ANDIOOUL 

(Syii. : Iriartea anjicela.) 

A Btove species of Palm, that in 
native country is a very toll grower, bttt 
under cultivation long continut^ witliia a 
manageable size. It is principally inte- 
resting from the fact of its yieldii^ a sub- 
stance containing wax and resin : nence it 
gets the name of the wax Palm. 
from New Grenada. 

The method of prop^tion and cultiva- 
tion will be found under Palms, general 
details of culture. 

OESTEUU AURAHTIAOUM. 

This belongs to a family of plants that 
are not particularly attractive, with the 
eiception of the species here named, which 
is an evergreen greenbouae plant from 
Guatemala. It has pretty yellow flowers 
produced in autumn, and Dome in bunches 
at the extremities of the shoots like those 
of Habrothamnus, to which it is in habit 
very similar. The propagation and after 
treatment required are identical with those 
bf Habrothamnus, which see. 

OEAM^DOBEA. 

This genus of stove Palms contains 
several species that are amongst the most 
elegant in habit of the whole family. They 



tdght of 9 or 10 feet in a 10-incb pot. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

C. elegant. An elegant straight-stemmed 
kind, with long pinnate drooping leaves. 
Handsome in either a small or large state. 
It comes from Mexico. 

0. Emesti-Avgusti. A comparatively 
dwarf species ; the stem is slender and 
supports a head of handsome lobed plaited 
leaves, wedge-shaped at the bottom. From 
New Grenada. 

G. gUawifolia. One of the most el^ant 
of the genus ; the thin straight stem 
carries a well-proportioned head of 
mreading pinnate deep green leaves, which 
<Iroop graeel'olly at the eitremitiea. From 
Guatemala. 

C. graminifotia. A beautiful species 
with slender straight stem, the leaves are 
pinnate, the pinnaa narrow and long, 
drooping in a plume-like manner. From 
Costa luca. 
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0. IVendlandii. An exquisitely beautiful 
species with straight reed-Uke stem. 
Leaves long and pinnate, the pirms 
moderately broad. A good companion 
plant to Cocos Weddelliana. From 



OHAUXBOFS. 

These are comparatively low growing 
Palms, with fan-shaped leaves. TTiey are 
among the most useful of all Palms for 
decorative use ; those named below will 
thrive continuously in a greenhouse, or in 
the open air in sunmier. They are slow 

C'ers and are many years before they 
me too large for keeping in a smalt 
house. ' 

The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

C. Fortunei (tyn. : C. ginemit). A 
strong-growing stout-leaved species, that 
will bear much hard usage ; the leaves, 
which are fan-shaped, deeply divideil, 
and borne on longish slender stalks, 
assume a horizontal position. It does well 
out-of-doors, and stands the winter in the 



C. KirniilU. The only European Palm 
existent. A beautiful species ; the leaves 
are not near so large as those of the 

5 receding. They are fan-shaped, and 
eeply divided and supported on some- 
what slender stems i they are erect while 
young, but ultimatdy assimie a drooping 
position. It freely produces sudkers which 
\i taken off will form roots in a brisk heat ; 
it can in this way be increased. There are 
several varieties of this plant differing 
somewhat in appearance, but all bearing 
the general character of the type. Indi- 
genous to Southern Europe. 

C kyatrix. A handsome species with 
pretty fan-shaped leaves ; a smtable com- 
panion plant to C. humilis. Of South 
America origin. 

C. Palmetto (syn. : Corypha PalmettoJ, 
A distinct-looking plant; the leaves of this 
kind also are fan-shaped and divided at the 
extremities to a considerable depth. An 
American species from Carolina. 



A small-growing, but moat beautiful 
genus of Ferns, comprising both stove and 
greenhouse species. Several of them are 
among the handsomest of all Silver Ferns ; 
the fronds of C. farinosa are so heavily 
powdered as to be perfectly white on the 
under surface. 
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For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

C. farinosa. East Indies. 

C, hirta Ellisiana. South Africa. 

C pulveracea, Mexico. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

(7. elegans. Tropical America. 

0. fragrans. Madeira. 

C. frigida. South America. 

G. leridigera. Spain. 

G, profusa, 

G, pulchella. 

G, tenuifolia, Ceylon. 

OHIBITA. 

Low-growing Gesnerads, that take up 
little room. They are very effective when 
in flower, and suitable for standing on the 
front stage of a stove or intermediate house. 
C. sinensis, and its variegated form C. 
sinensis variegata, will succeed in a warm 
greenhouse. They require the same treat- 
ment as advised for Gloxinias, which see. 

The undermentioned are pretty kinds: — 

G. Moonii. Has blue, or purple, and 
yellow flowers, produced in summer. A 
native of Ceylon. 

G. sinensis. Flowers lilac; blooms in 
summer. From China. 

C, sinensis variegata, A variegated form 
of the last-named. 

0H0IS7A TERNATA. 

An evergreen shrub, all but hardy in 
the south of the kingdom, but worth a 
place in the greenhouse. It produces large, 
many-flowered, somewhat lax heads of 
white flowers from the points of the shoots, 
the individual blooms are in shape like 
those of an Ixora, but longer and larger ; 
they are sweet-scented. It can be in- 
creased by shoot cuttings put in during 
either spring or autumn, ana treated in the 
way required by other shrubs of partially 
hardy nature. Introduced from Mexico. 

CHOROZEMA. 

These are greenhouse plants, and all 
natives of New Holland or New South 
Wales ; the brilliant coloured blossoms of 
the varieties most generally found in 
cultivation render them striking objects 
when in flower. Their peculiar spiny, 
holly-like leaves (large for such slender- 
wooded plants) give them a very distinct 
appearance, and render them desirable in 
contrast with the more ordinary forms 



usually met with in hardwooded plants. 
There is also very great difference in their 
general habit, from the comparatively 
weak-growing C. Henchmannii, the some- 
what bushy C. varium nanum, to the strong 
free-growing C. Lawrenceanum and C. 
varium Chandlerii. The two latter varieties 
frequently push shoots 4 or 5 feet in length 
in one season, and their vigorous growth 
adapts them either for training bush 
fashion, as specimens, or for greenhouse 
or conservatory climbers. In the latter 
position they look well, not taken up the 
roof, but trained to wires between the 
upright sashes ; here they should not be 
kept tied or stopped in too closely, but 
simply attached to the wires or trellis- 
work for support, and allowed to droop 
loosely down. They will continue to 
flower through the winter and spring 
months most profusely if well managed. 
But here they should not be planted out 
in the borders, as they sometimes are, 
among plants of much larger growth and 
greater rooting powers, that rob such things 
as these of their due share of nutriment, 
and thereby reduce their existence to a 
mere struggle for life, which quickly ends 
in the weakest succumbing. In situations 
such as those under consideration, they 
should be grown in pots, in the way de- 
scribed further on, for trained specimens, 
the difference in their general treatment 
principally consisting in their being en- 
couraged to make as much growth as 
possible without much stopping. 

In the selection of these and other small 
hardwooded plants, for growing on, great 
care should be taken that they are perfectly 
free from scale insects. Even the least 
trace of these most objectionable pests 
should at once sufl&ce to condemn any 
plant, however strong and healthy in other 
respects ; for although it is possible by 
perseverance to completely destroy the 
insects, it is always done with more or less 
injury to the plants, and the labour it 
involves costs more than the value of com- 
paratively cheap plants. All the varieties, 
except C. Henchmannii, will succeed in 
either peat or loam, or a mixture of both ; 
yet we prefer peat where it can be had 
good, with plenty of vegetable fibre in it. 
These plants are quick growers, and con- 
sequently will bear more liberal treatment 
as to root-room than most hard-wooded 
subjects. Chorozemas strike readily from 
shoot cuttings ; these should be taken off 
with a heel when in a half-ripened condi- 
tion, such as obtainable about midsummer. 
Put several together in 6 or 7 inch pots, 
keep close, moist, shaded, and under a bell 
glass or in a propagating frame in an inter- 
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mediate heat ; when fully rooted move 
them singly into small pots, and as soon 
as the shoots have b^un to extend freely 
pinch out the points, still keeping the 
atmosphere a httle close, shading, and 
syringing overhead regularly when the air 
is shut off in the afternoons. Continue 
this until the end of August, when 
give more air and no shade except when 
9ie Sim is very bright Keep through the 
winter at a temperature during the night 
of about 50*. Towards the end of February 
move the little plants into 3-inch pots, 
using soil such as already advised, making 
it fine and potting moderately firm. Give 
a little shade as soon as the sun gets more 
power, and avoid side air until the weather 
IS warmer ; syringe overhead in the 
afternoons later on. Again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and keep them stood 
well lip to the glass. By the end of June 
there should be enough root progress made 
to admit of shifting them on into 6-inch 
pots, after which keep the atmosphere a 
little closer for three weeks, and continue 
to treat in other respects as before. Cease 
shading and syringing at the end of August, 
and wmter at about 45° by night. To- 
wards the end of February, give pots 3 
inches larger. Let the drainage be ample 
— say two and a half inches, as from the 
amount of growth they make when doing 
well they require a good deal of water, and 
provision should be made to enable it to 
pass fi'eely off. Use the soil in a somewhat 
lumpy state, broken to the size of small 
walnuts, with one-sixth sand ; pot toler- 
ably hard. Tie all the strongest branches 
out horizontallv down to the rims of the 
pots, and place them in a house where they 
can be treated to a somewhat close atmo- 
sphere of 45** night temperature, with 5° or 
10** rise by day. As soon as they show 
that they have taken to the soil, pinch out 
all the points of the shoots, and pick off all 
flowers, so as to direct the whole energies 
of the plants into growth. By the begin- 
ning 01 May, as the weather gets warmer, 
syringe overhead every afternoon, keeping 
the stage (or, what is still better for these 
plants to staiid upon, some medium that 
will retain moisture, such as fine ashes) 
damp ; through the summer season they 
will be much benefited by slight shading 
from direct sun during the hottest part of 
the day. When the shoots have made 6 
inches of growth pinch all the points out, 
and as soon as they have extended another 
6 inches they must again have their points 
pinched back ; this stopping oftener than 
would be required with most plants, is, 
with the strongest-growing Chorozemas, a 
necessity, to keep them bushy and from 



getting too straggling. If this is not done 
they will require cutting back, which 
simply means a waste of time and vigour 
in tne plants. After the middle of August 
shade no more, but continue the use of the 
syringe every brisht afternoon, until the 
middle of September ; after this they will 
not make so much growth, but will begin 
to set their flowers ; winter at about 40" by 
night. From the rapid growth the more 
vigorous varieties of these plants make, 
they will by the end of this season be nice 
decorative examples for the conservatory, 
or wherever required. They are best 
trained to a few sticks, just sufficient to 
give support ; wind the strongest branches 
round them, and leave the weakest to hang 
loose ; do not tie them in too closely. In 
this way they look much better than if 
trained too formally. They will begin to 
open their flowers during the early spring, 
and will continue for two or three months 
more or less in bloom. By April this 
season they should be shifted into pots 
from 4 to 6 inches larger, and treat them 
as before ; use soil in a little rougher state. 
Their general management through the 
summer should be the same, in respect to 
slight shading, syringing, stopping the 
shoots and keeping them trained, as last 
season. If all goes well they will last in 
good condition for several years without 
more root-room by the use of clear weak 
liquid manure- water once or twice a week 
during their growing season. 

If required for exhibition purposes they 
must be placed, at the beginning of 
February, m a house with a northern 
aspect to be retarded, as from their early 
blooming disposition they would, if left 
in a house where exposed to the full action 
of the sun, be past their best before the 
time required ; at the same time they must 
not here be exposed to too much cold, or 
they will not flower kindly. 

The following varieties are the best of 
the genus : — 

C. Henchmannii. Is quite a different 
habited plant from the others, having 
small narrow leaves supported on slender 
shoots ; the flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion, but are not nearly so bright in 
colour as the others. It is also a compara- 
tively slow grower. The cultivation of 
this species is similar to that recommended 
for the others, except that it does not re- 
(juire so much stopping ; and we have 
found it do best in peat and sand alone, 

C, Lavjrenceanum. A tall-growing variety ; 
if grown as a trained specimen it must be 
diligently attended to in stopping the shoots, 
or it wiU get straggling. 

C, va/rivm Chandlerii. This is a free 
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strong grower, with long racemes of par- 
ticularly bright yellow and red flowers, 
produced freely and lasting for a long time 
in beauty. One of the best. 

C. vwriwm nanum. A much more com- 
pact-habited plant, requiring little stopping 
to ensure a sufl&ciently compact growth. 
It has fine, glossy. Holly-like leaves, larger 
than most of the other varieties. A pro- 
fuse flowerer, and altogether a very desir- 
able plant. 

Inbectts. — So far as we have been able 
to observe they possess a complete im- 
munity from mildew, otherwise they would 
be ill able to bear the continued use of the 
syringe through the whole of the growing 
season, which is an absolute necessity to 
keep down red spider. To this latter they 
are more than ordinarily subject, and if 
allowed to get ahead upon them, it will 
quickly cause quantities of their leaves to 
rail, after which they seldom do much 
good. This pest is not confined to the 
under surface of the leaves of these Choro- 
zemas, as in the case of the majority of 
plants affected by it, but establishes itself 
equally on the upper portion, necessitating 
a thorough application of water to every 
part of the plants. In addition they 
should be frequently examined througn 
the growing season, and if found affected 
with the insect should be at once washed 
with a weak solution of insecticide ; after- 
wards continue the use of the syringe with 
clean water. If brown scale happens to 
get established upon them, the best plan 
IS to cut back all soft growth, and wash 
with insecticide, which should be used 
strong enough to kill the insects ; repeat 
the (fressing in eight or ten days, before 
the plants have pushed any fresh growth. 
Greenfly will sometimes establish itself on 
the points of the shoots ; fumigating is the 
best remedy, the plants, from their hard 
foliage, standing it sufficiently strong to 
destroy the insects. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The Chinese and the Japanese Chry- 
santhemums are too well known to require 
describing, and we need only point to their 
beauty and extreme usefulness, thriving as 
they ao freely with ordinary attention, and 
blooming profusely during the last months 
of the year, when there is comparatively 
little in the way of flowers to enliven our 

Jlant-houses. In more recent years the 
apanese varieties, with their elegant 
tasseled flowers, have come much into 
favour, and are likely to continue so, as 
they are devoid of the somewhat ball-like 
formality which the ordinary large-flowered 



kinds possess. Chrysanthemums are among 
the easiest to grow of all flowering plante 
subjected to pot culture, yet they are not 
always seen so well managed as they should 
be. There are few plants that require such 
liberal feeding, ana it is more to the ab- 
sence of a simcient supply early enough 
in the summer than to any other cause 
that the unsatisfactory condition they are 
often seen in is attributable. They strike 
readily from cuttings made of the yoimg 
shoots that are produced freely at the base 
of the plants ; they may be struck either 
in the latter months of the year or towards 
spring. In most cases the earlier period 
will be found best ; about November select 
stout shoots that have not been drawn 
up weakly through the plants being too 
much crowded, rut them singly in small 
pots, or several together in larger ones, 
three parts filled with fine loam, sand, and 
a little leaf-mould, with a layer of sand on 
the top ; stand the cuttings on a moist 
bottom in a cool house or pit that can be 
kept at a greenhouse temperature, cover 
with a propagating glass and keep moist. 
Here they wxU root in the course of six 
weeks without the tops being at all drawn 
in the way that is unavoidable when they 
are subjected to heat. As soon as the 
cuttings are well rooted remove the glasses, 
and put them singly in 3-inch pots, using 
soil similar to that in which they were 
struck, but with less sand in it ; when top 
growth fairly begins pinch out the points 
of the shoots, and treat generally, in the 
matters of air and water, as required for 
other softwooded greenhouse plants. About 
the end of March move them into 6-inch 
pots, well drained, using soil well enriched 
with rotten manure ; in April put them in 
a cold frame or pit, where they can be 
kept close to the glass and have plenty of 
air, with means to just keep out the frost 
on the sharp nights that often come about 
that time. At the beginning of May inure 
them to the open air by taking off the lights 
in the daytime ; a little later on stop the 
shoots, and stand the plants out in the full 
sun, with the pots plunged in ashes, not 
too close together. In June, before they 
get at all pot-bound, move the plants into 
their blooming pots, which may be from 
10 to 12 inches in diameter, according to 
the size they are intended to be grown to. 
Use plenty of drainage material, and do 
not make the soil too fine ; put more 
rotten manure in it than most plants would 
bear, and a good sprinkling of sand. 

Tie the shoots well out to sticks so as to 
keep the centres of the plants open, and 
plunge the pots in ashes, standing them 
far enough apart to prevent their being in 
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any way drawn. Syringe overhead every 
afternoon in dry weather; see that the 
soil never gets dry so as to cause the leaves 
to flag in the least, and in six weeks after 
potting be^in to give manure- water each 
alternate time they require watering, using 
it somewhat weak at first and stronger as 
the season advances. See that the snoots 
are kept well supported with sticks strong 
enough to prevent their being broken by 
the wind. In Autumn as soon as the 
l>uds are large enough to admit of thinning 
this must be attended to or the flowers 
will be small. It is not well to take the 
plants indoors sooner than necessary, but 
do not let them remain out to get frozen. 
When housed they must not be stood too 
dose, and should have plenty of air dajy^ 
and night, with a little heat turned on if 
the weather is frosty. 

If very large flowers of the large varieties 
are required the plants should be confined 
to from three to five shoots each, with all 
the buds removed except one to each shoot. 
If miniature plants in small pots are wanted, 
it is best to plant some out in the open 
j?round early in summer, and when the 
flowers are set bend the shoots down and 
layer them in the soil ; in a month or five 
weeks they will have made enough roots 
to allow of their being cut from the old 
plants and put in 6-inch pots, and if well 
supplied with manure-water they will 
bloom well. 

LARGE FLOWERED, INCURVED VARIETIES. 

Beverley, Creamy white. 

Bronze Jardin des Plantes, Bronze and 
yellow. 

Empress of India, White. 

Fingal Rosy violet. 

General Sldde, Indian red, and orange. 

Golden John Salter. Golden yellow. 

Golden Queen of England, Canary 
yellow. 

Guernsey Nugget, Yellow. 

Hermoine, Blush white. 

Jardin des Plantes, Bright golden yellow. 

Lady Hardinge. Rose pink. 

Lady Slade, Lilac pink. 

Lady Talfourd. Rosy lilac. 

Lord Derby. Dark purple. 

Mr, George Glenny. Straw colour. 

Mr, Gladstone, Chestnut red. 

Mrs, Dixon, Yellow. 

Mrs, Halliburton. Sulphur white. 

Mrs, Bundle, White. 

Prince Alfred, Rosy crimson. 

Princess Tech. White. 

Princess of Wales, Pearl white, with 
lilac tint. 

Queen of England. White. 

WhiU Globe. White. 



White Venus, Pure white. 

LARGE FLOWERED, RECURVED VARXBTIBS. 

Annie Salter, Golden yellow. 
Christine, Peach. 
Dr, Sharpe, Crimson. 
Golden Christine, Golden buff. 
Julie Lagravh-e, Velvety crimson. 
King of Crimsons, Crimson. 
Privice Albert, Crimson. 
Progne. Amaranth. 

ANEMONE FLOWERED. 

Astrea. Lilac blush. 

Empress, Lilac. 

Fleur de Marie, White. 

George Sand, Red, centre gold. 

Gluck, Golden yellow. 

Gra4ie Darling, Blush lilac. 

Jean Hachette, White, centre yellow. 

Lady Margaret, White. 

Louis Bonamy. Lilac. 

Marguerite de York, Sulphur yellow. 

Marie StuaH, Blush lilac, centre sulphur. 

Marquise de Croix, Blush lilac. 

Miss Nightingale, Blush, centre white. 

Mr, Astie, 6olden yellow. 

Mrs. Pethers. Rosy lilac. 

Prince of Anemones. Blush. 

Princess. White, shaded lilac. 

Princess Marguerite. Lilau; pink. 

Beine des Anemones. White. 

St. Margaret. Bronzy orange. 

Virginale, Pure white. 

POMPONES. 

Andromeda, Creamy white. 

Bob, Deep crimson. 

Crimson Perfection. Bright crimson. 

Dupont de VEure. Golden yellow. 

Golden Mademoiselle Marth^. Yellow. 

Lilac Cedo Nulli. Rosy lilac. 

Mademoiselle Martha. Pure white. 

Marabout. White. 

Salamon, Rosy carmine. 

Snowdrop. White. 

White Cedo Nulli. White tipped. 

White Trevenna, Pure white. 

JAPANESE. 

Blanche Fleur, Blush changing to pure 
white. 

Bronze Dragon, Bronze yellow. 

Chang. Orange red and yellow. 

Dr. Masters. Red and gold. 

Elaine, White. 

Emperor Nicholas. Red and gold. 

Fair Maid of Guernsey. Pure white. 

Gloire de Toulouse. Amaranth, white, 
and crimson. 

Golden Dragon. Yellow, 

Hero of Magdala, Bright red and 
orange. 
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Janies Salter. Lilac. 

Madame C. Andiguier, Rosy lilac. 

Madame Godillot Brownish red. 

Madame B. Eendatler, Yellow, shaded 
rose. 

Mademoiselle Anna Delaux. Milky 
white, tinted rose. 

Meg Merrilies. Sulphur white. 

Boo Boy. Reddish purple and amber. 

Wizard. Reddish maroon. 

EARLY FLOWERING POMPONES. 

Bois Duval (syn.: Scarlet Gem). 
Maroon red. 

Chrome Stella. Yellow. 

Early Oasse. Lilac rose. 

Fred Pele. Reddish crimson and gold. 

Golden Madams Domage. Golden 
yellow. 

Hendersonii. Yellow. 

Illustration. Li^t pink and orange. 

Le Luxemburg. Bronze yellow. 

Madame Desgrange. White, centre 
yellow. 

Nanum. Blush. 

St. Croutts. White, pink tipped. 

St. Mary. White. 

Insects. — Aphides are often trouble- 
some, and as soon as the plants are found 
to be affected they should be fumigated, or 
dipped in tobacco water. The leaves are 
also sometimes attacked by a grub which 
affects them in the same way as the larva 
of the celery fly, getting between the upper 
and lower cuticles of the leaves ; directly 
this pest is seen it must be crushed with 
the fingers or it quickly spoils the plants. 
If mildew is troublesome dust with flowers 
of sulphur. 

CHBYSANTHEMUM FBUTESGENS. 

These, the Marguerites of the French 
flower markets, are pretty free-blooming 
plants. Their flowers are well adapted for 
various purposes in a cut state, and the 
plants are equally so for the decoration of 
greenhouses. Their propagation and after 
growth is of the easiest possible description; 
cuttings made of the points of the soft 
young shoots will strike at any time of the 
year in a week or two in warmth ; if put 
in about the end of February in sand, 
and kept close and moist in a temperature 
of 60* they will strike in ten days. As soon 
as they are well rooted move singly into 
3-inch pots, pinch out the points of the 
shoots, and Keep them in a temperature 
similar to that in which they were struck ; 
give air according to the state of the 
weather, with a little shade when the sun 
becomes powerful. In a month or six 
weeks they will need more room. They 



will flower in 6 or 7 inch pots if required, 
or, if larger specimens are wanted, they 
may be at once put in 8 or 9 inch pots ; if 
to be grown large, the shoots should again 
be stopped. By midsummer they will have 
grown to a handsome size, and will keep 
on blooming continuously all on through 
the autumn and winter if kept in a tem- 
perature of about 45" or 50°. They will 
grow in any kind of soil, peat, or loam, 
with some rotten manure and sand added. 
They do well struck in spring, planted 
out in the open ground about the end of 
May, and lifted and potted towards the 
beginning of September ; so treated fine 
specimens for winter blooming can be de- 
pended on. 

There are many forms of both the white 
and the yellow varieties, nothing more 
than differences in the seedlings. It is 
best to get a free-flowering, compact- 
habited variety of each colour, and propa- 
gate successional stock each year to take 
the place of the old ones to be discarded 
after flowering. 

Insects. — Aphides are the only insects 
that affect these plants so as to give much 
trouble ; for these fumigate. 

CIBOTIUM. 

A magnificent genus of Ferns, most of 
which are Tree species that will thrive in 
a greenhouse temperature, but are better 
with the atmosphere kept a little closer 
and more humid during the growing 
season than that of a greenhouse. C. 
Barometz has creeping stems, and if planted 
out will cover a large space with its stately 
fronds, the texture of which is such that 
they will last in good condition for a very 
long time ; few Ferns will keep fresh so 
long in water when cut. It comes from 
China. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

G. Barometz. China. 

G. pruinatum. Sandwich Islands. 

C. regale. Mexico. 

C. Schiedei. Mexico. 

C. spectabile. Mexico. 

CINEBAEDL. 

In times past the raising of new varieties 
of this useiul greenhouse plant was con- 
fined to a few individuals, and propagation 
by suckers was the usual course adopted by 
the generality of cultivators. But in 
recent years so much improvement has 
been made in Cinerarias, that they may be 
had good enough for all purposes from seed 
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saved from carefully-selected plants of a 
good strain ; this method also ^ves much 
less trouble than in the case of increase by 
suckers, and the plants are more vigorous. 
When requirea for early flowering— say 
to come in at the beginning of the year — 
the seed should be sown about the end of 
March in pans, drained and filled with soil 
composed of three parts good fibrous loam, 
siflm, to two of leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of sand added. Press the soil 
moderately firm, and sow the seeds evenly 
and not too thickly, or the young plants 
get crowded and drawn up before they are 
large enough to transplant. Just cover the 
seed with fine soil, and press it slightly ; 
stand in a temperature of 65**, where the 
sun will not reach the soil so as to make it 
necessary to give much water before the 
plants vegetate. As soon as they appear 
place the pans as near the glass as they can 
be got, shade slightly from the sun, and 
give a moderate amount of air, which in- 
crease as the seedlings gain strength. When 
the young plants are big enough to handle 
prick them out three inches apart in pans, 
or shallow boxes, filled with soil similar to 
that in which the seed was sown, and treat 
as before. Give shade when necessary, 
with air through the day and plenty of 
water to keep the soil moist. Before they 
get crowded move them singly into 4-incn 
pots ; use soil as before, but it should not be 
sifted, and should contain a little less sand. 
An ordinary garden frame will now be the 
best place for them ; stand it so as to face 
north, in which way the sun will not have 
so much power on the glass. Keep close 
for a few days until the roots get hold of 
the new soil, after which give air freely 
and shade from the sun in the middle of 
the day ; give plenty of water, and syringe 
overhead in the afternoons. Cinerarias 
are quick-growing and free-rooting plants, 
and must not be allowed to remain m the 
pots they now occupy until the roots be- 
come matted, or in anything approaching a 
pot-bound condition, or they cannot after- 
wards be got to move freely. Consequently 
when the soil is fairly filled with roots 
they must be moved to their blooming 
pots ; such as are 6 or 7 inches in diameter 
will be quite large enough, provided the 
plants are attended to with manure- water 
as they require it. Without a liberal 
supply of this they cannot be had in such 
a good condition. Some rotten dung may 
at this point be added to the soil, and the 
pots should be drained well. In a few 
days after potting the lights should be 
tilted back and front in the day so as to 
allow plenty of air, and be removed alto- 
gether in the night when the dews will 



benefit them ; keep the material on which 
the pots are stood during the summer 
always damp, syringe the plants overhead 
in the afternoons, and as soon as the roots 
have got fairly hold of the soil give manure- 
water at each alternate watering. 

In the cultivation of Cineraiias it is all 
through the several stages of their growth 
necessary to stand them sufficiently far 
apart to prevent their being at all drawn, 
for should this occur, the large l)ottom 
leaves which add so much to their appear- 
ance and are e(][ually essential to a strong 
vigorous condition are sure to die off before 
the time of flowering. Directly there is 
any danger of frost they must be moved to 
where it cannot reach them, but they 
should if possible not be stood on dry 
shelves or stages as they dislike a dry 
atmosphere, and this also is injurious to 
the leaves. Standing the pots through the 
winter as hitherto advised on ashes or 
other material that will hold moisture, 
will do much towards keeping them free 
from insects and preserving the lower 
leaves. In a temperature of 40^ to 45° in 
the night, the earliest will come into 
flower by Christmas ; those that show a 
disposition to be later will do with a tempe- 
rature of from 35** to 40°. For spring 
blooming a second lot of plants should be 
raised ; the seed should be sown about the 
end of May, and the treatment in other 
ways be as recommended for the earliest. 

If it is intended to save seed the plants 
that bloom in spring should be closely 
looked to as flowers begin to open ; select 
the best forms and most distinct colours, 
and as soon as any of decided merit appear 
at once remove them to small frames, each 
colour separate, and all at some distance 
away from the general collection. By this 
means and this alone can the strain, even if 
good to begin with, be kept up to the 
required standard. Should any varieties 
appear of extraordinary merit they may be 
propagated by division of the suckers 
which the plants produce after flowering ; 
put them singly m small pots and keep 
close until established, after which treat as 
advised for the stock raised from seed. 

Insects. — Cinerarias are very subject to 
greenfly, which establishes itself on the 
undersides of the lower leaves and increases 
apace. The stock should be often examined, 
and immediately the aphides are found on 
a plant it should be dipped in tobacco 
water, which will be found a much better 
as well as more expeditious way of dealing 
with the pests than allowing the whole to 
get affected before taking means for their 
destruction. Fumigation with tobacco will 
kill them, but the leaves are often injured 
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in the attempt to destroy the insects. 
Thrips and redspideraresometimes trouble- 
some, but rarely affect them if the cultiva- 
tion is such as advised. Dipping in a 
weak solution of insecticide will kill the 
spider; fumigate for thrips. 

OISSUS. 

(Stove.) 

Among all the variegated stove plants 
that have been introduced to this country 
there are few, if any, that have attracted 
so much attention as Cissus discolor, the 
exquisite markings of its leaves being very 
handsome. It is a climber, easily propa- 
gated, and its subsequent management is 
equally easy. Cuttings made of the young 
shoots, consisting of some three or four 
joiuts each, put singly into small pots in 
sand and kept in a close, moist atmosphere 
in a brisk heat form roots quickly, after 
which they should be inured to the air of 
the house and moved into proportionately 
larger pots. Use good open rich soil — 
either peat or loam will answer — as the 
plants are such free-rooters that they grow 
and do well in anything, provided it is not 
retentive of moisture, so that the large 
quantity of water they need can pass freely 
off. 

If to be trained on trellises they should not 
be put on these until in the pots which 
they are for some time to occupy ; conse- 
quently, in their younger stages, the shoots 
snould be trained round a few sticks till 
they are large enough to be placed in the 
pots in which they are to be confined. One 
stopping will generally be sufficient to 
cause enough shoots to break to furnish 
the specimens sufficiently. A brisk stove 
temperature, with shade when the sun is 
powerful, is requisite to grow them well ; 
shade is especisdly necessary in the case of 
C. discolor, the variegation of which can- 
not be preserved if the plants are too much 
exposed to the sun. Large pots are required 
to grow the more vigorous kinds, such as 
C. discolor, which will fill a 12-inch or 
15-inch pot in six or eight months after it 
is struck. When to be planted out so as 
to cover a pillar or portion of a wall in the 
stove, for which purpose they are well 
adapted, the plants may be turned out as 
soon as they nave filled 6-inch pots with 
their roots. In all stages of their growth 
they require to be plentifully supplied with 
water and syringed overhead daily during 
the growing season. In the winter they may 
be cut in freely to keep their heads in 
bounds. If grown in pots, they may, as 
soon as they have broken again into 
growth, be partially shaken out and fresh 



soil given. When planted out they soon 
exhaust the mLaterial in which their roots 
are placed, and should be assisted by sur- 
face dressings of good loam, enriched with 
decomposed manure. The plants can be 
used for filling large baskets for hanging 
up, where they can be kept in a stove tem- 
perature, without which they make little 
progress. 

There are a number of species in culti- 
vation, but the undermentioned kinds are 
the ones that find most favour with the 
generality of cultivators : — 

C, discolor. This is a climbing plant 
from Java, of very free growth, with ob- 
long cordate leaves, deeply ribbed, ground 
colour deep green, beautifullv marbled with 
white, and while young with pinkish red. 

C.gloriosa. Another free-growing climber, 
with velvety green leaves, veined with red. 
Introduced from Costa Rica. 

C, Lindeni, Also a climber, like C. 
discolor, with tendrilled branches ; the 
leaves are medium-sized, bright green, 
mottiled with white. It comes from 
Colombia. 

G, porphyrophylla, A free grower, very 
suitable for covering a wall in a hothouse 
where there is not so much light as most 
plants require. A native of India, not 
nearly so handsome as the preceding. 

Insects. — Thrips, aphides, mealy bug, 
and scale will all live on these plants, but 
the daily use of the syringe will usually 
be found sufficient to keep the least trouble- 
some in check, and should bugs or scale 
affect them sponging must be resorted to. 

CISSUS. 

(GreenhovM,) 

Most of this genus are stove species, but 
there are a few that will thrive with green- 
house treatment. They are climbing plants, 
and have handsome foliage ; the flowers 
are insignificant. 

The mode of increase is by cuttings 
struck in spring in the usual way ; when 
they are rooted pot them, and grow on in 
moderate heat until they have got well 
established, after which give pot-room as 
required until they are large enough for 
planting out in the positions they are to 
occupy. 

The following are the most suitable for 
growing in this way : — 

(7. antarctica. New South Wales. 

C. capensis. Cape of Good Hope. 

C, quinata. Cape of Good Hope. 
Insects. — Aphides are frequently trouble- 
some on the younff shoots ; os soon as dis- 
covered Uiey must De destroyed by fumiga- 
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tion, or they will disfigure the leaves, for 
the appearance of which alone the plants 
are grown, ^rringe daily through the sum- 
mer to keep free m)m red spider. 

GITBUS. 

The Common Orange and the more or- 
dinary kinds of the Citrus fieunily, are too 
well known to require any description here. 
The plants of the different kinds, from the 
large Shaddock to the small Otaheite 
Orange, are very ornamental, either in 
bloom or bearing their beautiful fruit. 
Large healthy examples in either condition 
are amongst the most attractive plants that 
can be used in a conservatory. 

They are mostly increased by budding 
or gramng on stocks raised from the seeds 
of any of the freer-growing species, per- 
forming the operation in the ordinary 
manner ; but most growers will find difii- 
culty in proceeding this way, and would 
prefer commencing with established plants, 
which if healthy and vigorous will grow 
fast if kept in sufficient warmth. Suppos- 
ing tiiat such are obtained early in spring 
in 8 or 9 inch pots, they should at once 
be examined, and if more root-room is 
required they ought to be moved to larger 
pots, being careful not to give too much 
room ; good rich yellow loam, to which 
has been added some rotten manure and 
sand, will answer. Although the different 
kinds of the Orange feunily are often grown 
under cool treatment, such as in company 
with greenhouse plants, yet they do very 
much better if kept warmer botn summer 
and winter ; about 60° in the night in the 
latter season with a little more in the day ; 
and a night temperature of about 60° or 
65° in summer, with 10° or 15° or a little 
more in the daytime, in very hot weather, 
will answer. In this way they will thrive 
much faster and have a better appearance. 
If after potting they are put in a tempera- 
ture sucn as here indicated, they will grow 
apace, syringing freely every afternoon, 
and giving a thin shade when the sun is 
powerful. Should any of the shoots show 
a disposition to take too much lead they 
should at once be shortened so as to dis- 
tribute the strength evenly through the 
branches, giving air daily according as the 
state of the weather permits, with water 
when the condition of the soil is such as to 
require it. Admit still more air in 
autunm, reducing the temperature through 
the winter to the point named above. 

Such of the plants as have filled the soil 
with roots should again be moved in spring 
to pots 2 or 3 inches larger, raising the 
temperature as before through the growing 



season, and treating in other respects as in 
the previous summer. By continuing this 
course the plants will grow fast, and in a 
few years attain a handsome size. With 
fetir usage, Oranges are among the longest 
lived of all cultivated plants. Where 
there is not the means of giving them 
warmth as above advised, mey can be 
grown under greenhouse conditions, but 
5ie progress will be slower ; when kept in 
a low temperature through the wmter 
corresponding caution must be used in 
watermg them. During the growing sea- 
son, soot water in a clear state, given once 
every three or four weeks, is a great assist- 
ance to the plants, not onljr by invigo- 
rating them, but it likewise rids the 
soil of worms, which if present do much 
harm. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

G. Av/rantium, The sweet-fruited 
Orange. 

C. Aurantium Bigaradia. The bitter 
Orange. 

0. AurarUium sanguinea. The Blood 
Orange. 

C. decumcma. The Shaddock. 

C, japonica. The small Otaheite 
Orange. 

C, Limomv/m, The Lemon. 

G. nobUis. The Mandarin Orange. 

Insectts. — Oranges are very susceptible 
to the attacks of insects, particularly scale, 
which should be carefully removed by 
sponging. Should mealy bug become 
troublesome, sponge and syringe. The use 
of the latter will generally be sufficient to 
keep them clear of other pests. 

CLAVLTA. 

Evergreen, low-growing stove trees, 
only suitable for a large house, where 
there is room to admit of their being seen 
in something approaching their true 
character. 

They are increased by shoot cuttings, 
which should be put in to strike towards 
the end of summer, when the wood is 
approaching maturity ; the cuttings ought 
to consist of the points of the shoots, with 
three or four leaves attached, and should 
be put singly in pots large enough to hold 
them, filled with sand, kept close, moist, 
and shaded in a temperature of 60° until 
the base is callused, when they may have 
76°. By spring the pots should be suffi- 
ciently full of roots to admit of their being 
moved into larger ones ; they will thrive 
in good turfy loam, with enough sand 
added to keep it open ; this is essential, as 
with these and similar plants there is no 
chance of the old soil being replaced with 
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new, as any attempt at shaking out the 
roots would end in disaster. Give ordi- 
nary stove treatment through the summer 
in respect to heat, moisture, and shade, 
which latter should not be used further 
than to keep the leaves from scorching. 
Syringe the plants freely daily until 
autumn, when admit more air to solidify 
the growth. Winter at 60* in the 
night, with 5** more by day ; give 
larger pots in spring, and treat through 
the summer as advised for the preceding 
year. All subsequently required is to 
continue the course so far indicated, giving 
more root-room until the plants are large 
enough to turn out in a bed of well pre- 
pared soil, or move into large tubs that 
will hold suflBicient material to support 
them for some time, to assist which give 
manure-water once a week through the 
growing season. 

The following two species are both hand- 
some : — 

G, macrocarpa (syn, : C, macrophylla). 
Has white flowers ; it blooms in autumn. 
A native of Peru. 

C omata. A yellow-flowered species 
that blooms in autumn. From the 
Caraccas. 

Insects. — Scale and mealy bug will 
thrive apace on these plants ; if the latter 
is troublesome, syringe freely with in- 
secticide. To remove scale, a hard brush 
should be used to the old wood, sponging 
the young growth and leaves. 

CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 

This is a strong-growing, very handsome 
evergreen greenhouse climber, bearing 
white flowers in great profusion during 
the spring months. It is from New Zea- 
land, and is a very suitable plant for a 
large house, where a considerable space has 
to be covered, and where it has room to 
develop itself sufficiently to exhibit its 
natural character. It is a free-rooting 
subject, and requires to be planted out, as 
no ordinary sized pot could contain enough 
soil to support the growth which it makes ; 
but in commencing with young plants it 
is better to grow them on for a time in 
pots, so as to get them well furnished with 
roots before turning out into a prepared 
border. 

This Ctematis will strike from cuttings, 
but much the best method of propagation 
is grafting smaU bits of the shoots on 
pieces of root of any strong-growing kind ; 
this should be carried out early in the 
spring, keeping the grafted plants in a 
warm, confined atmosphere until a union 
is effected, and they nave begun to make 



growth, after which they must be gradually 
inured to more light and air, and kept on 
in a growing temperature until there is 
enough solar heat to keep them growing 
freely through the summer ; move them 
into larger pots as these are required, 
training the single shoot which each young 
plant should have to a stick. Keep through 
the autumn and winter in an ordinary 
greenhouse ; in April move into pots 3 or 
4 inches larger, stopping the points of the 
shoots. The plant grows well in a mixture 
of half peat and loam, with a moderate 
quantity of sand added to it. For this, as 
lOT other free-rooting things, it is well not 
to make the soil too fine ; break the turfy 
pieces into bits the size of walnuts, and 
mix the sand well with it. After potting 
insert in the pots several tall sticks, round 
these twine the shoots, which should be 
confined to from one to three in number, 
so that the plants may be induced to make 
considerable progress during the season. 
When potted place them in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and encourage growth by the 
usual means of damping the atmosphere in 
bright weather, and shutting up early with 
sun-heat, as also syringing freely overhead. 
Beyond this nothing will be required 
through the growing season except keep- 
ing the shoots regularly trained round the 
sticks. If this is not attended to they get 
entangled in a way that renders it difficult 
afterwards to separate them. As autumn 
approaches give more air, and discontinue 
the use of the syringe. Winter the plants in 
the usual greenhouse temperature of about 
40** in the night. Warmer than this they 
should not be kept, or they will be in- 
duced to make growth through that which 
ought to be a season of complete rest pre- 
vious to planting out. This wall be un- 
derstood rrom the plant being indigenous 
to a country where the winters are cool. 
Prepare the border in which they are to 
be planted by efficient drainage, well- 
secured from the soil getting down into it 
by a layer of fibrous material, than which 
for a strong-growing subject of this descrip- 
tion there is nothing better than a thin, 
turfy sod of about an inch in thickness 
that has lain together sufficiently long for 
the grass to have become decayed. This, 
if put on the turfy side downwards, will 
for years exclude the finer particles of soil 
from getting down into the drainage, 
which IS better for being some 6 inches in 
depth. Previous to planting out this and 
all other climbers, especially in green- 
houses and conservatories, care should be 
taken that they are perfectly free from any 
of the worse kinds of insects, such as scale 
or mealy bug, for, if plants to occupy a 
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poBition over the other occupants of the 
nouse such as these roof-climbBrs are at all 
infested with these pests, as a natural con- 
sequence they affect every plant standing 
under them that the insects will live upon, 
entailing an endless amount of labour. 
The position of plants thus trained on the 
roof renders them much more difficult to 
dean than when grown as ordinary pot 
specimens ; it is eaually of importance 
that any plants at all affected with these 
insects that are introduced to the house in 
which roof-climbers are grown should 
never be stood in contact with the stems 
of the climbers, for if so placed the pests 
are sure to be communicated to them, the 
worst results of which must follow. Let 
the planting-out be done sufficiently early 
in spring, before any growth has com- 
menced, so that the necessary disentang- 
ling of the roots from the ball of earth 
witn a view to spreading them in the new 
soil, can be carried out without injury, 
which would follow if growth in either 
roots or branches had begun. After plant- 
ing give no more water until they have 
commenced to grow ; this is necessary to 
keep the soil in a suitable condition. 
During the growing season keep the shoots 
regularly tied up into the place allotted to 
them, and supply the roots With water. 
This Clematis is very appropriate for plant- 
ing at one end of a house, and training under 
the ridge. When allowed to hang thinly 
in festoons it has a good effect, and is more 
fitting for beingj so grown than things 
which are not naturally calculated for ex- 
tending far. As the soil in which the 
roots are placed gets exhausted, recourse 
must be had to stimulants in the shape 
of copious waterings during the growing 
season with liquid manure and renewal of 
the surface soil in the spring by removing 
an inch or two from the top of the border 
the roots occupy, and replacing it with 
new. When the space is nlled which the 
plants are intended to occupy, each year, 
after flowering, the knife should be freely 
used so as to reduce the shoots within 
proper limits, and to allow room for the 
season's growth. 

Insects. — Red spider will, during hot 
weather, sometimes make its appearance 
on this Clematis, and should be guarded 
against by a free use of the syringe. Brown 
scale can be removed by sponging in the 
usual way. If white scale gets upon this, 
or any plant grown overhead on the roof, 
there is no chance for its extirpation except 
cutting the head close in during the winter 
when at rest, and dipping or washing the 
affected stem and remainmg shoots with a 
strong solution of insecticide. 



OLEBODENDBON. 

There are three very distinct sections of 
Stove Clerodendrons ; one consists of de- 
ciduous twiners, of which C. Balfouri may 
be taken as a representative ; a second is 
C. splendens, wmch is also a twiner, but 
differs from the last-named section in being 
evergreen and in requiring different treat- 
ment ; then comes the third division, which 
consists of evergreen shrubs very distinct, 
and which need treatment different from 
the others. A selection from these sections 
may with advantage find a place amongst 
the best collections of plants ; they have 
much to recommend them, inasmuch as 
they grow freely, and succeed with less 
attention than most things, not being im- 
patient of either drought or moisture to 
such an extent as the generality of culti- 
vated plants. The Chinese C. fragrans is 
one 01 the sweetest-scented flowers grown. 
Another advantage which Clerodendrons 
possess is, thev can be flowered in either a 
large or small state, several of them being 
alike suitable for twining round a pillar or 
for draping a rafter. Where room is a con- 
sideration, there is another property pos- 
sessed by the shrubby species tnat is de- 
serving of attention ; it is the way in which 
they may be cut in every autumn, so as to 
occupy little room during the winter ; not 
only will they bear this treatment without 
injury, but to keep them in their wonted 
shape it is necessary to so reduce their size 
as to literally head them down. 

As regards cultural requirements, let us 
commence with the shrubby kinds, of 
which . we may take C. fallax as a good 
representative. This is a vigorous growing 
shrub, with ample lively green leaves, 
supported on stout petioles 8 or 10 inches 
in length ; above these, from the points of 
the current season's shoots, sprmg the 
flowers, which are bright scarlet in colour 
and borne in very large stately, erect 
panicles, 10 inches in diameter and a foot 
Iiigh. This sort strikes readily fr>om 
cuttings, which can generally be obtained 
about the end of June. When they can 
be got 6 inches long they should be taken 
off with a heel and inserted singly in 3-in. 
pots in half sand and finely-sifted loam ; 
the soil ought to be kept moist and the 
propagating glasses sufficiently close to pre- 
vent tae leaves flagging ; these, from their 
size and somewhat sort texture, will not 
bear so much air as some kinds of foliage 
until roots are formed. They should be 
in a temperature of 70° at night, and 
allowed 10° more in the daytime during 
bright weather. The cuttings will root in 
a few weeks, when the glasses may be re- 
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moved and the plants placed for a week or 
two in a light situation ; they should then 
be moved into 6 or 7 inch pots, according 
to the quantity of roots which they are 
found to have made when turned out of 
the cutting pots. Let them be potted in 
good fibrous loam, not broken too fine. To 
this should be added one-fifth rotten 
manure and an equal quantity of sand : 
make the soil quite firm in the pote, and 
place them on a shelf as near the glass as 
they can be got. This is important in order 
to keep them dwarf and short-jointed, upon 
which in a great measure depends their good 
appearance afterwards more than in the 
case of most plants ; if allowed to become 
at all drawn no subsequent treatment can 
furnish them with stout, healthy leaves 
down to the pots until they have been 
headed down, which would entail the loss 
of a season. They must never be allowed 
to suffer from want of water, or the leaves 
will be injured. Syringe freely every 
afternoon both the upper and under sur- 
faces of the foliage ; they will require 
slightly shading in very bright weather 
until the middle of September, when it 
should be discontinued; give more air 
and reduce the temperature to 65** at 
night, and proportionately low during the 
day, lowering it 5° more as the days get 
shorter. During winter little growth 
will be made, and correspondingly less 
water must be given; but as these Cle- 
rodendrons do not require the wood to be 
ripened so much as that of most plants, 
they must never be allowed to get too dry 
at the roots, so as to cause the leaves to 
flag, or they will be injured. Keep them 
where they will have plenty of light, and 
continue this treatment until the middle 
of February, when the temperature should 
be raised 5"* day and night, and the plants 
moved into 10-in. pots, now using the soil 
in larger pieces than before, but with a 
similar (^[uantity of manure and sand added. 
After this be careful not to give too much 
water until the roots have got well hold of 
the soil ; towards the latter end of March 
raise the temperature 5° more, and begin 
to syringe overhead in the afternoon. 
They will now grow fast, and should have 
a little air in the daytime ; as the sun gets 
powerful a slight shade will also be neces- 
sary in the middle of the day. They make 
roots freely, and bj the end of May thev 
should be moved into 13-in. pots, which 
size will be large enough for the present 
season, using soil such as that recom- 
mended for the previous shift. The 
temperature may now be kept at 70** in 
the night if the plants are required to 
flower early in the season, but with this 



heat they must be placed near the glass 
and be allowed a moderate amount of air 
every day. About the end of June they 
should show bloom, when they may have 
manure-water given twice a week. In a 
few weeks the flowers will commence to 
open ; the plants can then be moved to 
tne coolest end of the stove, or if a house 
is available where an intermediate tem- 
perature is kept up they may be removed 
to it, which will prolong their time of 
blooming. When the flowering is over, 
if the spikes are cut out at the bottom just 
above where they spring from the upper 
leaves, and the plants are again subjected 
to a brisk heat, they will push up one or 
more shoots from the points from which 
the flower-stems were removed, and will 
bloom again in September ; after this they 
may be cut down to within 8 or 10 inches 
of the bottom, and should be kept at about 
65** at night and a little higher in the day- 
time, syringing daily, but not giving much 
water to the soil until they have again 
begun to grow ; the temperature may be 
lowered as in the preceding autumn, 
wintering them as before. As the days 
lengthen give them more warmth ; in 
March take them out of their pots and 
remove one-third of the old soil, putting 
them in others 2 or 3 inches larger ; press 
the soil moderately firm, and treat them 
in every way as during the previous 
summer, except that they will not require 
potting a second time; they will flower again 
twice, but they must not be cut back 
after the first blooming further than just 
removing the flower-stems. Plants thus 
treated will last for years, and may, if 
desired, be grown in 18 or 20 inch pots, 
in which way they will attain a large size, 
bearing eight or ten spikes of bloom at a 
time. 

C, KoBTnpferi. This handsome South 
American species bears scarlet flowers. 
It (and also C. fallax) can be raised from 
seeds sown as soon as ripe in autumn ; but 
in order to obtain them the first flower- 
stems of the season must not be removed 
but allowed to remain on the plant until 
the seed is matured. Sow the seeds 
singly in small pots, covering them with a 
quarter of an inch of soil. They will soon 
vegetate, and will require treating in every 
way siimlarly to young plants raised from 
cuttings. 

0. fragrans fl.'pl This is a weaker 
growing plant than the preceding, produc- 
ing close, compact heads of pinkish white 
double flowers, so highly and agreeably 
scented as to be preferred by many to those 
of Daphne indica. Tuberose, or the old Clove 
Carnation. It requires similar treatment 
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to the two first-named kinds, but does not 
need so much root-room. It is a native of 
China. AU the above are sufficiently stout 
in their habit of growth not to need anv 
support beyond a single stick to each 
shoot 

0. gpUndens, This is an evergreen twiner 
of moderate, but not very quick growth. 
The flowers, which are deep scarlet, are 
produced in slightly drooping panicles 
rrom the young wood, and are very hand- 
some. Tliis species is well adapted for 
clothing a pillar or rafter, and looks well 
trained on a moderate-sized wire trellis. 
It is from Sierra Leone, and can be propa- 
gated by means of cuttings, but these re- 
quire to be selected with judgment, as if 
made from hard, wiry shoots, they do not 
either root or grow freely, and, on the 
other hand, if too soft they generally damp 
oflf. The best cuttings are those obtained 
from a strong, mature branch that has 
been cut back. The young shoots that 
afterwards break from it should be taken 
off with a heel when about 8 inches long. 
These can be got in the summer, and will 
root in «and. They should be placed singly 
in small pots under a propagating glass in a 
temperature of 75°, and when well-rooted 
they should be moved into 6-inch pots in 
fibrous peat, to which has been added one- 
sixth of sand. When they begin to grow 
place a stick in each pot for support, giving 
them a light situation, with air every day, 
and shade when the weather is such as to 
require it, syringing overhead when the 
house is closed until autumn. Reduce the 
heat 5° day and night as the sun gets less 
powerful, and in winter a night tempera- 
ture of 60** will be sufficient. About the 
middle of February give them 5** more 
warmth, which will induce the roots to 
move, and a month afterwards shift them 
into 10-inch pots, again using good peat 
and enough sand to keep it open ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots in order to 
induce them to break back. During the 
spring and summer thev will bear a 
temperature of 70° at night, giving air 
when the thermometer rises to 80° ; shade 
in sunny weather during the middle of the 
day, and syringe freely overhead when the 
house is closed, which should be done early 
in the afternoon. As the growth requires 
support) put in each pot four or five sticks, 
round which train the shoots, but do not 
allow them to become entangled one with 
another, which often happens if not 
attended to. Keep them in these pots 
during the season, again lowering the 
temperature in autumn, and discontinue 
the use of shading and syringing ; winter 
as last year, gradually raising the tempera- 
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ture when the days lengthen sufficiently 
to require it. About the same time in 
spring shift them into their flowering pots, 
which for this first season should be 13-in. 
ones ; put them in soil similar to that 
previously recommended, and place a wire 
trellis to each plant, over which train the 
shoots evenly. Give heat, shade, and air 
as during the previous summer, and also 
water to the roots and overhead. By 
midsummer they may be expected to show 
flowers, which will continue to open and 
remain in good condition for several weeks, 
during which time the plants may be 
placed where they can be kept a little 
cooler, but they must not be put where 
they will be subjected to draughts or to too 
low a temperature, or the flowers will fall 
off before they open. Keep the shoots 
regularly trained as hitherto. After the 
blooming is over, they may, if too full of 
growth, be slightly cut in and kept through 
the autumn and winter as before. Again 
about the time that growth is commencing 
the plants should be turned out of their 
pots, removing any loose soil that may 
exist, but they must not be shaken out, as 
is often done in the case of deciduous 
subjects, or the leaves will suffer ; move 
them into pots 3 inches larger, using soil 
the same as previously, and treating them 
in every way similarly. They will last for 
many years by removing a little of the 
surface soil each spring without disturbing 
the roots too much ; they will also be 
benefited by receiving manure- water in the 
growing season. When this Clerodendron 
is used as a climber it is better to grow it 
in a pot, as from its moderate habit of 
growth the roots are not so well calculated 
lor planting out C. speciosum, which is 
a handsome variety of C. splendens, may 
be treated in every way like it. 

(7. Balfouri. Among deciduous, twining 
Clerodendrons this is much the best It 
is a vigorous, quick grower, and may be 
either planted out or grown in a pot, for 
which latter piirpose it is well adapted 
either for flowering in a small state, or for 
growing into large specimens. It strikes 
freely from cuttings, which should be taken 
off with a heel as soon as they are 8 inches 
long, and if the plants have been started 
about the beginning of February, the 
cuttings will be large enough to take off 
by the end of March. Put them singly in 
3-inch pots, filled with two-thirds sand to 
one of loam, sifted fine. Being very soft, 
they require to be kept moist, or they will 
flag if much air is given. Keep them until 
rooted under a propagating glass in a night 
temperature of 70°, with a little more heat 
dunng the day. Give just as much air as 
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will prevent damping. They will root in 
a very short time, after which place them 
where they will receive a fair amount of 
light for a few weeks ; then move them 
into 6 or 7 inch pots. The soil should 
consist of four parts good turfv loam to 
one of rotten manure and sand in equal 
quantities ; press it firmly in the pots, and 
pinch out the points of the shoots to induce 
a branching habit ; let them have plenty 
of light, and water freely. When the roots 
have begun to move well they will bear a 
temperature of 70" at night and 10" higher 
with sun heat, syringing overhead at the 
time the house is closed. When the shoots 
have grown three or four joints past the 
point at which they were first stopped, 
they should be again stopped. By the 
end of July they will want moving into 
10 or 11 inch pots, but this time do not 
break the soil fine ; each pot should now 
have four or five sticks, a yard high, placed 
just inside the rim round which to train 
the shoots ; very little shade is required, 
full exposure to the light being necessary 
to induce their flowering profusely. Give 
a moderate amount of air all through the 
summer, and increase it in September, at 
the same time discontinue the use of the 
syringe. About the close of the month 
water should be withheld from the soil 
until the leaves flag considerably, after 
which give a" little to freshen them up, 
again allowing the soil to become dry, so as 
to cause the foliage to droop before water 
is applied. Keep on repeating this process, 
which will stop further extension of the 
shoots, harden up the wood, and ultimately 
cause the leaves to turn yellow and fall off ; 
after that reduce the temperature to 55" 
during the winter, giving no more water 
than will just keep me soil slightly moist. 
When starting them into growth, which 
may be at any time from tne end of Feb- 
ruary to May, they must have the ball of 
earth well moistened at the time when they 
are subjected to a higher temperature. 
This will be best managed by soaking them 
in a pail of tepid water, letting them 
stand, pot and all, in it for twelve hours. 
After this raise the heat 5", at the same 
time training the shoots neatly round the 
sticks. When they have made a few inches 
of growth the temperature may be raised to 
65" at night, giving 8" or 10" more during 
the day. Syringe regularly overhead in the 
afternoon. In a lew weeks they will 
show flower, which will grow rapidly, 
and as a rule begin to open in eight 
weeks from the time when the plants were 
first started. If bloomed early it will 
be necessary to keep them in a tempera- 
ture similar to that in which they nave 



been brought on, but if not flowered until 
later they may be moved when in bloom 
to a conservatory, where they will last in 
good condition tor several weeks. After 
this they can be at once shifted into 16 or 
18 inch pots. The shoots should then be 
untied from the sticks, cut back to 4 or 5 
feet in length, and each plant trained near 
the roof in a house or pit where they will 
receive plenty of light, with a temperature 
during summer such as that of the preced- 
ing season, treating them in other respects 
similarly, and drying them off in autumn 
as before. After this a strong wire trellis 
should be fixed on each pot, over which 
the shoots may be evenly tied. Winter in 
a similar temperature, and again bring 
them into flower when required. After 
blooming this season they should be well 
cut back, turned out of their pots, and one- 
third of the ball of earth removed, re- 
placing them in the same pots in new soil, 
and growing them through the season, as 
recommended for the last. They will now 
be benefited by manure- water when grow- 
ing ; managed in this way, they will last 
for several years. If required for planting 
out, they should have a well-drained border 
in which there is not too much room for 
the roots, or over-luxuriant growth may be 
the result. The soil ought to be similar to 
that which has been advised for pot-culture, 
drying the plants off similarly in autumn. 
After the first season a little of the surface 
soil should be removed each year, replacing 
it with fresh material and giving manure- 
water liberally ; prune well in each season 
after flowering. C. Thomsonse and C. 
RoUissonii will succeed under the same 
treatment. 

Insects. — As regards insects, deciduous 
Clerodendrons are not much subject to 
them. Red spider will sometimes make 
its appearance, and if not removed soon 
injures the leaves. For this the best pre- 
ventive is a free use of the syringe. The 
shrubby species are often attacked by both 
brown scale and mealy bug, but diligent 
use of the syringe and sponging will keep 
them in check. When they are headed 
down affected plants should be well washed 
with insecticide. The large-leaved kinds 
are sometimes infested with red spider if 
tlie undersides of the leaves are not kept 
well syringed. C. splendens and C. 
speciosum should be treated in a like 
manner if troubled with insects. 
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Handsome evergreen shrubs that grow 
to a considerable size ; very effective either 
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in or out of flower. Suitable for a large 
greenhouse or conservatory. 

Clethras are increased hj cuttings of the 
three-parts ripened shoots, put in about 
August, several together, in pots filled with 
43ana, kept moist, shaded, and covered with 
4k propagating glass, in a temperature of 
65 . When rooted move them singly to 
3-inch pots in peat and a little sand, 
and keep them a little close for a few 
weeks until the roots have begun to 
move freely. Then dispense with the 
glasses and reduce the heat somewhat for 
the winter — say to 55" in the night — but it 
will be well to keep them at about this for 
the first season, as they will then attain a 
much better size than if allowed to remain 
stagnant until spring. About April they 
will most likely require moving into pots 
2 inches larger, using soil similar to that 
given at the first potting. If a little more 
warmth than that of a greenhouse can be 
given the plants until the end of May it 
will be an advantage. Now stop the shoots ; 
let them have plenty of light, with air and 
a little shade wnen the sun is bright, syring- 
ing overhead every afternoon. During the 
summer an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture will suffice, as also through the autumn 
and winter. Again in spring give them a 
2 or 3 inch shift, according to 3ie progress 
made. . Keep a little close for a week or 
two, and then treat as recommended the 
previous summer. After this all that is 
necessary is to give pot-room as required 
so as to get the plants on in size, as they 
are much more effective then than while 
small. They will last for many years if 
given enough root-room and manure- water 
in the growing season. 

The following kinds are the most suit- 
able for greenhouse cultivation : — 

C. arborea. Flowers white, blooms in 
summer or autumn. A native of Madeira. 

C. a/rhorea minor, A smaller growing 
variety of the above ; the flowers are 
similar, and it blooms at the same season. 
Madeira. 

C ferruginea. Flowers white, blooms in 
summer and autumn. Introduced from 
Peru. 

Insectts. — Aphides sometimes attack the 
young shoots; to destroy them fumigate. 
Should scale be troublesome sponging must 
be resorted to. 

CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS. 

This, the Glory Pea of New Zealand, is 
a most distinct and handsome as well as 
free-flowering evergreen greenhouse plant. 
It produces its splendid crimson-coloured, 
singularly Hshapea flowers freely in bunches, 



almost as large as an epaulette, during the 
summer months, at which time it is a very 
suitable subject for conservatory decora- 
tion, where it will last for a considerable 
time in bloom, and is not so liable as some 
other things are to be injured by being for 
a time somewhat confined. It possesses 
also the great recommendation of having a 
good constitution, it is a free grower, and 
does not often get out of health. Good 
sandy fibrous loam will grow it well ; peat 
may be used if the former is not at hand, 
but where loam such as above described 
can be had, it will induce a freer disposi- 
tion to flower. 

This Clianthus is easily increased from 
cuttings of the young snoots, taken off 
when 4 or 5 inches long, with a heel — 
these may usually be had in right condi- 
tion about May. Put them singly in small 
pots filled with sand, and kept close, moist, 
and shaded in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, they will root by the middle of June, 
when inure them to more air and less 
shade. In the course of a month they 
should have made enough roots to bear 
moving into 4 or 5 inch pots ; pinch out 
the, points of the shoots, after wnich con- 
tinue to keep them warm and moderately 
close, so as to encourage both root and top 
growth. Give a little shade when the 
weather is bright, and syringe overhead in 
the afternoons. At the end of August give 
more air, and cease shading and syringing 
so as to get the growth solidified. Through 
the winter the usual greenhouse treatment 
as to warmth, air, and water will suffice ; 
about the beginning of April the roots will 
commence to move, and they may be 
turned out of thefr pots and their condi- 
tion examined. If well rooted give a 3-inch 
shift ; this will be enough, for, although, 
as has been above stated, the plant is a 
good grower, it does not make roots in 
such quantities as some subjects of even 
smaller growth. Let the soil be well 
broken by hand, and as much sand added 
as will keep it in the requisite porous state ; 
drain the pots sufficiently and make the 
soil moderately firm, then at once tie the 
branches well out. 

It is of a somewhat stiff erect habit of 
growth, and, unless the training is attended 
to in the early stages, it becomes difficult 
subsequently to deal with and liable to 
break. From this cause the plants gene- 
rally seen are somewhat leg^ and soon get 
bare at the bottom, a condition that cannot 
afterwards be corrected. At the time it is 
thus tied out take off the points of the 
leading shoots, place the plants in a pit or 
house, amongst any ordinary young nard- 
wooded stock, where they will be kept a 
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little close for a short time after potting, 
when they may be given a fair amount of 
air in the early part of the day ; close the 
house in good time in the afternoons, and 
syringe them freely always when the air is 
shut off. This must not be omitted after 
growth has commenced and the weather 
gets at all warm, as they are very subject 
to red spider ; but, by timely and con- 
tinuous syringing through the summer, 
no inconvenience will be experienced ; 
turn them round once a week, so that 
they may get their leaves regularly wet 
on all sides. They will probably not 
require anything more, except a regular 
supply of water to the roots when the 
soil seems to want it ; do not let the 
latter become so dry before water is given 
as is necessary with plants of a more tender 
nature. 

If any shoots show signs of out-growing 
the others pinch out their points ; give 
more air by the middle of August, but keep 
on using the syringe until the end of Sep- 
tember — it will not induce a soft condition 
of the wood, as with some things, and as 
this Clianthus is not much liable to mil- 
dew no harm will be done by the continued 
use of water overhead. Winter them as 
advised for the preceding season, and again 

Sot in the spring ; this time, if they have 
one well, they will require a 3-inch shift, 
with soil as before recommended. Still 
keep the shoots trained out, using a few 
neat sticks to keep the branches in their 
wonted position, but it is a plant that does 
not neea much support ; treat after potting 
and during the summer as last year. They 
will most ukely flower from the principal 
shoots in July or August, consequently 
these must not be stopped, or the blooming 
will be interfered with ; when in flower 
they can be placed in the conservatory, 
where their bright-coloured blooms, dif- 
ferent in every way from most of the other 
occupants, will make them noticeable. 
After they have done flowering shorten 
the strong shoots back, and treat as during 
the previous autumn and winter. Again 
move them in the spring, giving pote as 
much larger as last season ; this summer 
the plants will make a good deal more 
growth, from the increased root-power 
which they have attained, and will pro- 
duce more flowers. If the pots are well 
filled with roots the ensuing spring, and it 
is deemed advisable to grow them into 
large specimens, they may be aeain moved 
into bigger pots ; but if moaerate-sized 
plants are preferred give manure-water 
once or twice a week, and in the spring 
remove 2 or 3 inches of the surface soil, 
and replace with new, to which has been 



added one-fifth of rotten manure : treated 
thus they will last for years. 

This Clianthus makes a good plant for 
covering a back wall or clothing a pillar^ 
either planted out or grown in a large pot, 
the principal thing being to keep it well 
and regularly syringed all through the 
growing season. Handsome as it is, with 
many growers it has got into bad repute, 
because it is subject to red spider ; this, if 
allowed to accumulate upon it, makes the 
leaves shabby and prevents free growth, yet 
nothing more is required to dislodge it than 
the free use of the syringe, as already advised. 

C. magnificus differs little in its flowers 
from the preceding, but is of a rather more 
vigorous or larger habit of growth. It re- 
quires the same treatment in every way, 
and is in some respects a better plant for 
training to a pillar or similar situation ; 
like C. puniceus, it must have a free appli- 
cation of the syringe. 

Insects. — These Clianthus are not much 
troubled with insects, except scale and 
spider, as already mentioned ; if they get 
aifected with brown scale they should be 
occasionally well sponged over, and in the 
winter, when at rest, syringed with insecti- 
cide. If the white species of scale gets upon 
them there is no recourse but heading back 
into the hard wood when the plants are in 
a dormant state, and washing repeatedly 
with a strong solution of insecticide. Should 
they be attacked by aphides, fumigate. 

COBiEA. 

Where quick-growing evergreen green- 
house climbers, such as will cover a large 
space in little time, are required, these 
plants suit. Although their flowers are 
not showy they are borne in the greatest 
profusion, and from their graceful droop- 
ing habit of growth they are very effective. 
Cobseas may be propagated either from 
seeds or cuttings ; if the latter course is 
adopted pieces about 3 or 4 inches long 
should in spring be taken off with a heel 
and put in small pots in a mixture of sand 
and loam, in moderate heat under a bell- 
glass. Kept moist and shaded they will 
root in a short time, and when the soil is 
fairly filled with roots move them into 
pots 6 or 7 inches in diameter, using 
ordinary sandy loam well enriched with 
rotten manure. Each plant should have a 
tall stick to support the shoots ; after they 
have begun to grow freely a greenhouse 
temperature will be best ; give air daily 
and water sufficient to keep the soil moist, 
and sprinkle overhead every day with the 
svringe. By the end of July the plants 
should be large enough for turning out 
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where they are intended to be grown. 
They will thrive in either peat or loam, 
.and should have the bed or border in 
which they are planted confined to from 
18 to 24 inches square (except where 
4k very large space is to be covered), other- 
wise they grow so fast aj9 to be un- 
manageable. Little further is required 
except training the shoots as they grow, so 
as to fill the desired space, and cutting the 
plants in freely each spring to keep them 
within bounds. 

The following are the kinds usually 
^own : — 

(7. scandens. A quick grower, with 
purple-tinted flowers. Mexico. 

C. scandens penduliflora, A strong- 
growing, drooping-flowered kind. 

C. scandens variegata. A variegated 
leaved variety, with pretty foliage. 

Insects. — JFree syringing all through 
iihe summer is generally sufficient to keep 
them clear from the usual pests. If ajffected 
with any of the more objectionable para- 
48ites, wash with insecticide when cut oack 
in the winter. 

COCCOCTPSELUM BEPENS. 

This is an old, creeping, evergreen stove 
plant. It is only worth growing for its 
Derries, which are effective, and deep blue 
in colour. The shoots being of creeping or 
trailing habit, render the plant suitable 
for growing in hanging baskets, in which 
way its pretty berries -are best seen. It is 
•easily managed, and can be increased by 
shoot-cuttings struck in spring, and grown 
on in moderate stove heat, giving addi- 
tional pot-room as required. It comes 
from the West Indies. 

COCHLIOSTEMA JACOBIANTJM. 

In this valuable introduction from 
Ecuador we have a stove plant not only 
of distinct and stately appearance but of 
remarkable beauty. It resembles a Brome- 
liad with a very short stem. Its leaves 
grow to a length of from 2 to 3 feet, and 
they are 7 inches broad at the widest part. 
They are arranged somewhat closely in a 
tuft-like form, springing from the short 
stem, which gives the plant the appearance 
of a huge Tillandsia. They are spreading, 
slightly recurved, and of a somewhat pale 
^een colour, their appearance being much 
enhanced by the beauty of the large spikes of 
flowers which are produced freely from 
their axils. A strong specimen will con- 
tinue blooming, more or less, for three or 
four months in succession. The flowers 
may be described as of a bluish- violet, and 



are borne upon smooth, stout pink stalks 
from 12 to 18 inches in length and as thick 
as a man's finger. These are fumished 
with pale pink bracts from 3 to 4 inches in 
length by 2 inches in breadth, which, 
contrasting with the flowers, produce a 
charming effect, altogether different from 
anything else. It usually commences 
blooming in spring, the particular time, of 
course, being influenced by the condition of 
the plant and the temperature in which it is 
^own. In addition to its fine appearance 
it possesses the good properties of not being 
difficult to manage, and it can be placed in 
a conservatory when in bloom during the 
summer months without sustaining injury 
therefrom, when care is taken not to allow 
it to stand in a draught or too near where 
air is admitted. At the same time with 
this, as with most other stove subjects, it 
does not under such conditions make much 
growth, and consequently must not receive 
too much water ; for although it delights 
in plenty of moisture when in active 
growth in a moderately high temperature, 
an over-wet condition of the soil when 
there is little root development going on 
is calculated to endanger its health. For 
a considerable time after its introduction 
its high price, owing to the slow rate of its 
increase, kept many from growing it, but 
now that it is cheaper it ought to find a 

¥lace in even the most choice collections, 
t has an agreeable, but not over-powerful 
perfume. 

It may be propagated by means of 
suckers, which are produced near the base 
of the plants. These, when sufficiently 
strong, may be taken off in the spring, 
stripping off a few of the under leaves, and 
placed singly in pots proportionate to their 
size in soil consisting of half sand and 
loam ; they will soon root in a tempe- 
rature of 70** kept moderately, but not too, 
close. Whepi sufficiently rooted, the yoimg 
plants should be gradually exposed to 
the full air of the house, giving them 
plenty of light, but not direct sunshine. 
They should, however, by no means be 
shaded by other plants, for if so they will 
never make enough roots to support a 
vigorous head of leaves, without which the 
plant cannot be seen in its best condition. 
When the pots are moderately filled with 
roots shift into others 7 or 8 inches in 
diameter. It will succeed in a mixture of 
two-thirds good yellow turfy loom and 
one of fibrous peat, to which a liberal ad- 
mixture of sand, broken crocks, or char- 
coal should be added, and a little chopped 
sphagnum. Drain the pots well ; crocks 
to one-fifth of their depth will not be too 
much, as, in common with other things of 
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a kindred nature, it cannot bear stagnant 
moisture in the soiL The temperature 
during summer may be kept at irorn 65° 
to 70° by night, air being given in the day 
when it rises by sun heat to 80°, and the 
house closed in the afternoon while the 
sun is up ; sprinkle overhead at the same 
time with the syringe. As autumn ad- 
vances give more air and less shade, dis- 
continue syringing, and reduce the tem- 
perature, keeping it through the winter at 
about 60° in the night and 5° higher during 
the day, giving considerably less water to 
the soil. Increase the heat 5° at the be- 
ginning of March, and when growth has 
fairly commenced shift the plants into pots 
4 inches larger than those they now occupy, 
using soil in a more lunjpy state than before. 
In re-potting do not disturb the roots more 
than can be avoided, but merely remove 
the drainage material from the bottom of 
the balls. As the weather gets warmer 
raise the night temperature to 65° or 70°, 
with a proportionate increase by day, at- 
tend to air and shade as required, and 
again syringe overhead when tne house is 
closed in the afternoons. Under such con- 
ditions the plants will grow apace, and 
when the roots have got a good hold of 
the soil they must be liberally supplied 
with water. Most probably a few spikes 
of flowers will make their appearance this 
season, but these are of secondary impor- 
tance, as the aim of the cultivator should be 
to grow the plants to as large a size as possible 
during the summer. No attempt should 
therefore be made to move them from the 
stove when in bloom during the present 
season. About July they ought to have 
another shift, this time putting them in 
16 or 16 inch pots, with similar soil and, 
as before, plenty of drainage. Give less 
water for two or three weeks until the 
roots penetrate the new material, after 
which treat in every way as in the early 
part of the summer. As autumn advances 
again reduce the temperature and dispense, 
as before, with the use of the syringe and 
shading ; also maintain a drier condition 
of the atmosphere, and winter them as 
previously. In spring again increase the 
temperature, and give additional water, 
with shade as required. If all has gone 
well, and the plants have made the pro- 
gress which they ought to have done, they 
will begin to push up their flower-spikes 
about the beginning of May, producing 
from a dozen to a dozen and a naif at or 
near the same time. It will be better not 
to move them to cooler quarters until mid- 
summer, as while the spring growth is 
somewhat tender and the nights cold they 
will be liable to suffer in a way of which 



there will be no danger later on in the- 
season ; the successional flowers which, 
they will produce will render them aa 
acceptable addition to the conservatory, 
where they may remain up to the end of 
August, being placed again in the stove 
before the weather gets cool. Winter a& 
previously, and in the spring, before 
growth has commenced, turn them out of 
their pots and work away as much of the 
son from the upper portion of the baU as. 
can be done without injuring the roots to 
any extent ; regulate the drainage, add 
new soil, and put the plants back into the 
pots out of which they were turned, unless 
there is a desire to grow them on to a very 
large size, in which case they may be 
shifted into others 2 inches larger. Treat 
during the summer as in the preceding 
one, but this season give them a little 
weak, clear manure- water once a week ; 
this will compensate for the want of addi- 
tional root-room. Their autumn and winter 
management should be the same as before^ 
in spring remo\'ing some of the old soil^ 
giving fresh material in its place, and 
again assisting them with manure-water^ 
When suckers are made they should, d& 
they get large enough, be removed and 
struck, as already recommended ; these 
will take the place of the older plants when 
they get shabby in appearance. 

Insects. — The character of the leaves of 
this Cochliostema and the continuous use 
of the syringe during the growing season 
keep down, as a rule, the smaller kinds of 
insects that affect the occupants of the 
stove ; if scale makes its appearance it is- 
easily removed by sponging, and mealr 
bug can be washetl off by syringing with 
tepid water. 

COCOS. 

A very beautiful and also interesting 
genus of stove Palms, from the fact of one 
of the species, C. nucifera, yielding the 
Cocoa Nut of commerce. In addition to 
this some of the species are so extremely 
elegant in appearance as to be ranked 
amongst the most select of cultivated plants^ 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

C. elegantissima. A remarkably elegant 
species that attains a medium size : the 
leaves are pinnate, the pinnae narrow ; the 
stem is slender, and this, combined with 
the plume-like character of the leaves gives 
the plant a beautiful appearance. From 
South America. 

G. nucifera. The species from which 
the edible Cocoa Nut is obtained. In a 
state of nature it is not usually found far 
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from the sea. It is a handsome plant, but 
requires much room if grown sufficiently 
large to exhibit its true character. From 
India. 

G, WeddeUiana, One of the most 
beautiful of all Palms, resembling much in 
general appearance the most elegant-habited 
kinds of Chamsedorea. The stem is slender, 
the leaves pinnate, pinnae long and very 
narrow, foot-stalks short : collectively this 
plant has a charming appearance. Eio 
Negro. 

COFFEA. 

The Coffee of commerce. Both C. 
arabica, a native of Yemen, and C. liberica, 
from Liberia, are- handsome evergreen 
trees, interesting on account of the im- 
mense extent to which the berries are 
used in so many parts of the world. 

They are easily raised from seed, which 
should be sown in shallow pans filled with 
a mixture of sifted peat and sand, standing 
the pans in a temperature of 70°. When 
the plants come up place them near the 
light. If the seeds are sown during the 
latter end of summer the plants may 
remain in the seed-pans until the following 
spring, when they must be moved to 3-inch 
pots, in soil similar to that in which the 
seed was sown ; as solar heat increases 
raise the temperature, giving air daily, 
with a little shade, and syringing overhead 
freely in the evenings. Througli the latter 
part of spring and summer a night tempera- 
ture of 70" with 15** more in the day will 
be found suitable ; winter at about 60". 
In spring again give larger pots, and raise 
the heat as in the preceding year ; during 
the season of active growth give water 
freely, and apply less in winter. A 
continuance of the treatment so far advised 
is all that is necessary, with additional 
pot-room as found requisite. The plants 
attain considerable size if sufficient head- 
room and root-space are given them. The 
flowers, which are white, are interesting as 
well as the berries. The two kinds are 
much alike in their habit of growth. 

Insects. — Scale is the worst insect to 
which these plants are subject ; sponging 
is the best means of keeping it down. 
Mealy bug, which will also live on them, 
can be removed by laying the plants on 
their sides and syringing freely with tepid 
water. 

COLEONEMA. 

There are two or three kinds of Coleo- 
nema in cultivation, C. album, C. rubrum, 
and C. tenuifolium. They are low-growing 



evergreen greenhouse shrubs, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, with small insignificant 
flowers. They are now seldom met with, 
being of little value from a horticultural 
point of view. They will succeed under 
treatment similar to that advised for 
Adenandras, which see. 

OOLEUS. 

Softwooded stove plants, so well-known 
for the exceedingly bright colours of their 
leaves as to require no comment here, 
further than saying, that the varieties 
raised from seed in recent years possess 
colour such as can scarcely be surpassed. 
Their colour, combined with the excellent 
habit of the plants, the ready way in which 
they may be propagated and afterwards 
grown on, and their adaptability for 
decorative use, renders them mdispensable. 
They may be struck from shoot-cuttings at 
any time of the year in heat, confined in a 
close moist atmosphere and shaded from 
the sun ; when thev are rooted they must 
be potted on in ricn loamy soil with some 
leai-mould added. Give pots proportionate 
to the size the plants are required to be 
grown to, and shade slightly from the sun 
in very bright weather, but at the same 
time give plenty of light, with enough air 
to keep the shoots from getting drawn. 

The following are fine kinds : — 

G. Allan Chandler. Maroon, crimson 
and green leaves. 

G, CanneWs Lovely. Ground colour 
crimson, with chocolate and green markings. 

G. Gonrad Rosenthal. Leaves a mixture 
of yellow, red, green, and maroon. 

G. Ethel Baxter. Cream colour, bright 
green and carmine. 

C. Ernest Bena/ry. Yellow, crimson and 
green. 

G. Fair Maid of Kent. Scarlet and 
yellow. 

G. George Simpson. Maroon and crimson. 

G. Harry Veitch. Yellow, green, and 
chocolate. 

G. Illuminator. Green, magenta, and 
maroon. 

G. John Senary. Bright scarlet and 
yellow. 

G. Maggie. Crimson, yellow, bronze, 
and green. 

G. Miss Eosina. Yellow, maroon, crimson, 
and pale green. 

G. Mrs. Baacter. Crimson and green. 

C. Mrs. George Simpson. Deep crimson 
and mulberry colour. 

G. Mrs. Knatchhull-Hugessen. Gold and 
deep maroon. 

G. Pompadour. Pink, with white and 
green marbling. 
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C. Reine des Beiges, Carmine, light green, 
and maroon. 

C, Troubadour, Bright green, creamy 
white, and crimson. 

Insects. — Few insects affect these plants, 
their sap being of too crude a nature to be 
palatable to the parasites. Aphides some- 
times make their appearance, for which 
fumigate, and if red spider is at all trouble- 
some syringe freely with clean water. 

OOLUMNEA. 

These are remarkably free-growing and 
equally free-flowering stove Gesnerads that 
continue in bloom for a long time. Plants 
of a scandent habit when grown with 
nothing to cling to or to support them 
naturally droop, and become suitable for 
hanging baskets. Many that possess this 
form, however, grow too long and straggling 
to be of use for cultivating in this way ; 
hence it is that we have not too many 
that can be made to adapt themselves to 
this purpose. On this account one of the 
Columneas, C. scandens, is valuable for 
suspending in the stove or intermediate 
house, where its bright tube-shaped flowers 
show themselves off to the best advantage. 
They bloom for a considerable time during 
the summer and autumn. 

Cuttings made of the points of the shoots 
taken off in April, put smgly in small pots 
in sand, placed in a propagating frame in 
ordinary stove heat and kept moist, will 
strike in a short time, as they emit roots 
not alone from the joints, but all up the 
stem. After they are rooted treat them 
like the general occupants of the stove as 
to warmth, water, air, and shade ; the last 
they do not require so much of as more 
delicate plants ; and they should receive 
only what is found necessary to keep them 
from getting scorched. rinch out the 
points of the shoots as soon as they have 
begun to grow, after which move them 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which will be 
large enough for the first summer ; in July 
again pinch out the points of all the shoots 
and repeat the operation later on in the 
summer if the growth made is such as to 
require it, the object being to keep them 
as Dushy as may be. Reduce the neat in 
autumn ; a temperature of about 60° will 
sufl&ce through the winter. In spring, 
about the end of March, those that are 
intended for growing in baskets should 
have those prepared for them ; they may 
consist of the ordinary rustic pattern, made 
of wood, or of iron wire. They can be 
lined with moss, and then have tne plants 
turned out into them in the usual way, or 
they may be moved to larger pots and 



plunged in moss within the baskets ; in 
either case the baskets should be of a good 
size, as lie plants are free growers. If to 
be grown in the ordinary way they will 
require 12-inch pots ; use good turfy loam 
with a little sand and leaf-mould, and 
again stop the shoots. They will need 
more warmth as the solar heat increases, 
with a plentiful supply of water when free 
growth sets in. The shoots should then be 
supported with sticks and ties ; if in 
baskets, as a matter of course they will re- 
quire to be allowed to han^ down. It 
would not be advisable to again stop them, 
as this would interfere with their blooming. 
Treat generally as during the preceding 
summer. 

The flowers are produced at the axils of 
the leaves, and have a very distinct and 
handsome appearance ; individually they 
are not unlike single blooms of some of the 
larger Gesneras. When they have done 
blooming, the branches should be cut close 
in, after which keep them moderately 
warm, so as to encourage them to break 
into growth ; winter as before. When 
they are inclined to start in spring, turn 
them out of their pots, remove a consider- 
able portion of the old soil and replace it 
with new. The pots they have occupied 
last summer will be big enough, unless very 
large plants are wanted, in which case they 
must have more room. As soon as the 
soil has got well filled with roots give 
manure-water ; this will support them 
without the necessity for large pots. After 
the second year's flowering they may be 
discarded, and young stock struck to take 
their place. 

The family is limited to a few species, 
the two best of which are : — 

C. erythrophcea, which has long-tubed 
red flowers, and is a native of Mexico, and 

C. scandensy which bears bright scarlet 
flowers, and comes from the West Indies. 

Insects. — The hairy stems of these 
plants afford shelter for mealy bug, which 
will live upon them, but the texture of the 
stems and leaves is such as to admit of their 
being freely syringed with tepid water if 
they happen to get affected, laying them 
down on their sides at the time. 

COMBBETUM PUBPUBEUM. 

This belongs to a somewhat numerous 
family, mostly evergreen twiners from hot 
regions, but it is the only one that has 
found favour with plant growers. It does 
not get so large as many stove climbers, 
and on that account is more suitable for 
places where the space that can be afforded 
to it is limited. Its flowers, which are 
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very handsome, are borne in large, spread- 
ing, feui-sliaped sprays a foot in length and 
nearly as much in width ; the colour, red- 
dish crimson, is rich and deep ; the flowers 
•are individually small, but they are pro- 
duced in large numbers, standing close and 
•erect on the upper surface of the spike, 
which assumes a norizontal position. The 
plant is suitable for twining round a pillar, 
clothing a rafter, or training as a specimen 
on a trellis. In the latter case it can be 
used when in bloom for decorative pur- 
poses in a warm conservatory or heated 
Fern house ; yet it must not be subjected 
to draughts in a cool house, as it is essen- 
tially a warm stove plant, coming from the 
hot, moist regions of Madagascar, and 
therefore cannot bear for any length of 
time either a low temperature or a dry 
atmosphere. 

It IS increased by cuttings, which by 
many are found rather difficult to strike. 
The strong young shoots are somewhat 

?ithy, long-jointed, and liable to damp off. 
f cuttings made from growth of medium 
strength that has got two-thirds ripened 
are in the summer put singly in small 
pots, filled with clean sand, placed in a 
brisk heat moderately moist and kept 
close, they will callus in a few weeks and 
ultimately emit roots. As soon as these 
•exist in sufficient quantities to support the 
cuttings, they should be gradually inured 
to air by tilting the propagating glasses by 
degrees until they can be dispensed with 
4iltogether. The young plants should be 
kept at the warmest end of the stove, and 
when they have got enough roots to bear 
moving, ought to be put in 4-inch or 5-inch 
pots. The soil should consist of good 
fibrous peat, without anjrthing added, 
•except sufficient sand to ensure its keeping 
for years quite porous. This latter is 
-essential, as the plant, from its evergreen 
character, cannot bear shaking out like 
some things. The soil must be kept 
moist, but not too wet. Syringe daily 
overhead, and slightly shade from the sun 
until the middle of September, when both 
may be dispensed with till the spring. As 
the days get shorter reduce the tempera- 
ture, which may be kept during the season 
of rest at 60° to 65° in the night, with 5° 
higher by day. Less water should be 
^iven through the winter. About the 
middle of February let them have a little 
more heat day and night, but do not pot 
them until the roots have begun to move 
freely, as they do not require nearly so 
much root-room as some plants. At the 
beginning of April they may be moved 
into pots 3 inches larger, giving them soil 
similar to that in which they were potted 



before. They should now have a few neat 
sticks inserted in the soil, round which to 
be trained. They ought to have their 
points pinched out, so as to induce them 
to make several shoots. The night tempe- 
rature further on may be raised a few 
degrees, and in the daytime be allowed to 
run up to 80**, after wmch give air, closing 
with sun-heat and syringing each after- 
noon. A thin shade will now be required 
in bright weather. Do not over-water, as 
this Combretum is comparatively a slow- 
rooting plant, and untu the roots have 
begun to enter the new soil it is better to 
keep it a little dry. Continue to syringe 
overhead when the house is shut up in the 
afternoon, with a moist atmosphere day 
and night As growth is made keep the 
shoots trained regularly round the sticks, 
for if allowed to become entwined in each 
other, they are liable to get injured when 
being undone. 

Nothing further will be required, except 
a continuance of this treatment until the 
middle of July, when, if the plants have 
made sufficient progress to bear a second 
shift, again give them pots 3 inches larger, 
using the peat in pieces a little larger than 
previously. It is safer practice with sub- 
jects of this description, which do not make 
rapid growth, to give two moderate shifts 
in the season than one large one, as, if the 
work is carefully done, they will not 
receive any check. They will now need 
larger and stronger sticks to support them, 
and through the remainder of the summer 
will simply want attending to as before. 
In September cease to syringe or shade^ 
giving more air and less moisture in the 
atmosphere, as well as at the roots, so as 
to discourage their making much growth, 
and to ripen up the shoots. Keduce the 
temperature 5" both day and night through 
the autumn, ultimately lowering it to the 
point recommended for the preceding 
winter. During the winter keep them in 
a light situation well up to the glass, for 
upon the wood being well-matured will 
depend their flowering freely the ensuing 
summer. As the days lengthen, 'again 
raise the temperature gradually as before, 
and in April move them into pots 2 inches 
or 3 inches larger, according to the quantity 
of roots they are found to have ; in these 
they must remain through the summer. 
They should now be taken off the sticks, 
and have stout wire trellises placed to the 
pots, round which the shoots should be 
trained so that the bottom of the trellises 
shall be well covered. Their treatment 
through the growing season will require to 
be similar to that which was recommended 
for the preceding. By midsummer they 
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will show flower, which will open some 
weeks later on. It will not be advisable 
to remove them from the stove to cooler 

Suarters this season, as it would check 
ieir progress, and the object will be to 
increase their size and ability to bloom the 
ensuing summer. As the autumn advances, 
again give more air and less moisture, 
treating them as before through the winter. 
Before growth commences the ensuing 
spring, if any over-long shoots exist they 
may be shortened back, but the knife must 
on no account be used too freely, or it will 
limit their power to flower. About the 
same time as previously they should be 
turned out of tneir pots, and any loose soil 
at the tops of the balls that the roots have 
not taken hold of ought to be removed. 
Give them a 2-inch or 3-inch shift, and 
treat subsequently through the season as 
previously. When in flower they may be 
moved, aj9 already mentioned, to a some- 
what lower temperature during the warmest 
part of the summer. Each spring they 
ought to be turned out of the pots, and as 
much of the soil removed as can be got 
away without much distm-bing the roots, 
replacing it with new material ; but the 
pots already recommended will be large 
enough for ordinary purposes, the plants 
being assisted during the growing season 
with manure- water once or twice a week. 
When grown on the roof or similar posi- 
tion, all that is required is to keep them 
regularly trained, not tying the shoots in 
too closely ; in most cases it will be found 
better to confine the plant to a pot than to 
turn it out — not the least advantage of 
this plan is that so grown it can be at any 
time moved to another place, and it will 
last for years in a pot when fairly treated. 
Insects. — Aphides, thrips, and red 
spider can easily be kept down by the use 
of the syringe. If affected with scale or 
mealy bug, dip in or syringe with insecti- 
cide. 

CONOCLINIUM. 

Pretty flowering plants that thrive in an 
intermediate temperature. 

They can be raised from seeds sown in 
spring in moderate heat in a mixture of 
loam and sand ; after the plants are large 
enough to handle move them singly into 
3-inch pots filled with material similar to 
that in which the seed was sown. Stand 
them near the glass, in a temperature of 
55** or 60** in the night, with air and shade 
by day, keeping the atmosphere moderately 
humid, and syringing ovemead in the after- 
noons. By the end of June give pots a 
size larger, treat afterwards until autumn 



as in the early part of summer, and winter 
at about 50". More pot-room will be 
required in spring, but tney do not need sa 
much root-space as many things. 

The undermentioned are the most de- 
serving of a place : — 

C, atrorvhens. Is sufficiently distinct to 
be worth growing. 

C. ianminv/m. A distinct kind that 
bears interesting flowers. 

Insects. — Aphides are troublesome on 
these plants during the summer ; for their 
destruction syringe freely with clean water 
and fumigate with tobacco. 

OONVALLAEIA MAJALIS. 

(Lily of the Valley.) 

This deservedly popular plant is one of 
the best for winter forcing. To have it 
early, say by Christmas, it is necessary to 
have strong well-developed crowns that 
have completed their growth early, such 
as the roots grown in Germany or other 
parts of Europe, where the climate permits 
of earlier maturity than is possible in ours. 
They are now imported in quantities for 
early forcing. This Convallaria will bear, 
in the matter of heat, treatment different 
from that of most plants, and to get it in 
early it is necessary to subject it to a high 
temperature. Unlike other plants that re- 
quire to have time after potting for root- 
action to precede their forcing, it will 
submit to a high temperature as soon as 
potted. Select the largest and strongest 
crowns, and put them nine or ten together 
in 5 or 6 inch pots, using ordinary loam 
with a little sand. In potting leave the 
tops of the buds above the soil, which press 
moderately firm about the roots ; then 
immediately plunge the pots in a bottom 
heat of 85°, putting some light material such 
as leaf-mould or cocoa nut fibre over the 
whole to the depth of an inch or two. In 
the course of a fortnight the crowns will 
have so far started into growth that the 
flower stems will be visible ; then lift the 
pots out of the plunging material and put 
them in a shallow frame with a light to fit 
it, which frame the house the plants are in 
should be provided with ; tilt the light an 
inch or two, shade the glass heavily so that 
little light will reach the tender blanched 
growth. If exposed to much light at first 
while in this condition failure will follow, 
as the flowers will not move further. As 
the white shoots get harder gradually 
remove the shading, tilt the lights more 
and give water as required. The plants 
will soon bear the full light of the nouse 
so as to be stood well up to the glass ; 
during the time that elapses after removal 
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from the bed in which the pots were 
plunged the temperature should be kept 
up to 70® 80 as to keep the growth moving 
freely. Under this high pressure forcing 
the crowns should be started about four 
weeks before the flowers are wanted. 
When clumps are used instead of selected 
crowns, they require larger pots, and they 
are better adapted for later flowering when 
slower forcing will suffice. 

CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS. 

Among the large number of the climb- 
ing or twining kinds of Convolvulus there 
are few held in much favour for cultivation 
in greenhouses, yet the species under notice 
bears effective flowers, and the habit of the 
plant is such as to render it suitable for a 
greenhouse. 

It is an herbaceous perennial, and can be 
raised from seeds sown in pots filled with 
ordinary loam in a greennouse early in 
spring ; move them singly into pots as 
soon as large enough to handle, after which 
grow on under greenhouse treatment, 
training the shoots over the space they are 
to cover, and giving increased root-room as 
it is required. The flowers are blue ; it 
blooms for a considerable time in summer. 
From Sicily. 

Insects. — Greenfly frequently affects the 
young shoots ; fumigation is the remedy. 

OOPBOSMA BAUEBIANA 
VABIEGATA. 

A variegated evergreen plant from New 
Zealand, that, when well grown, is effective 
among the green-leaved inmates of the 
greenhouse. 

It is propagated by cuttings of the soft 
shoots taken off in spring when about 2 or 
3 inches long, put in pots filled with sand, 
and kept close, shaded, moist, and warm. 
The treatment required from the cutting 
stage and onwards is such as Fuchsias need, 
and the young plants should be kept warm 
so as to accelerate growth until they get 
to moving freely. The leading shoots 
should have their points pinched out two 
or three times during the spring and 
summer to cause freer growth in the side 
branches, which in their turn must also 
have their points pinched, otherwise the 
plants have a straggling appearance. 
Each spring cut the shoots in moderately 
before growth begins. Ordinary loam and 
sand with some leaf-mould is the best 
material to grow this plant in, withpot- 
room such as required for Fuchsias. There 
is a green-leaved form that succeeds under 
like treatment 



Insects. — Thrips, aphides, and red spider 
often attack these plants in spring and 
summer ; to keep them down syringe daily 
through the growing season. 

OOBDYLINE INDIVISA. 

This is a greenhouse ornamental-leaved 
plant from New Zealand, nearly allied to- 
the Dracaenas, but requiring to be diffe- 
rently treated, and is so much more difficult 
to grow that it is better to treat of its cul- 
tivation separately. When fully grown 
and in good condition, it is one of the 
handsomest of the variegated-leaved plants 
that aie now so much cultivated. The 
leaves are pale green, the midrib and 
lateral nerves of a beautiful coral red. 

It is raised from seeds which should be 
sown at the beginning of the year in large 
pans in a mixture of fine-sifted loam, peaty 
and sand, covering the seed slightly ; keep 
in a temperature of about 60° in the night, 
just moistening the soil sufficiently to 
enable the seeds to vegetate. In the 
spring, or as soon after as the seedlings are 
large enough to move put them in 3-inch 
pots, now using good yellow loam with a 
moderate addition of sand, draining the 
pots well, as the plant is very impatient of 
anything approaching stagnant moisture 
about the roots. The best place for the 
young stock through the summer will be in 
a pit which can be kept a little closer than 
an ordinary greenhouse ; this will slightly 
accelerate their growth. Shade slightly in 
bright weather. It may be well to mention 
here that this Cordyline requires to be very 
carefully watered in all its stages, but more 
particularly as it gets large with a con- 
siderable body of soil about its roots, 
consequently it must never be watered 
until the soil is approaching a condition 
of dryness such as the roots would not longer 
bear without checking growth ; when 
water is given it must be in quantity that 
will fairly moisten the soil, not more. 
Winter in a temperature of about 50" by 
night, and early in spring move the plants 
into pots 4 or 5 inches larger, using soil as 
before, and keep them through the summer 
at a greenhouse temperature with plenty of 
light. They should now do without 
shading except so far as may be necessary 
to prevent the leaves getting scorched 
should the glass in the roof be of a de- 
scription likely to thus injure them, in 
which case a little shade in the middle of 
the day may be needful. It is well always 
to keep this Cordyline a little warmer in 
the winter than most greenhouse plants, 
say 45** in the night, or a degree or two 
higher will benefit it. If they do well 
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they should each spring require pots 2 or 3 
inches larger untU they get into such as 
are 18 or 20 inches in diameter ; never in 
potting attempt to disturb the roots further 
than taking away the drainage crocks. 
As they get large weak manure-water in 
the growing season will assist them. The 
plant will sometimes keep in a healthy 
condition for eight or ten years, but, it 
oftener goes off at the roots before this age 
is reached, which keeps it scarce. 

Insects. — This Cordyline is not usually 
much affected with insects, but red spider 
and thrips sometimes attack the leaves, 
getting on the undersides ; these must be 
sought for and at once removed by spong- 
ing. 

COBONILLA. 

The greater number of these plants are 
hardy, but a few require greenhouse treat- 
ment, and are sufficiently distinct from most 
other things to deserve a place. They are 
increased by cuttings in the same way as 
advised for Croweas, which see. 

The following are the best for pot cul- 
ture : — 

(7. glauca, A yellow-flowered species 
from the South of Europe. It blooms in 
summer. 

G. glauca variegata, A variegated form 
of the above ; flowers and general character 
in other respects similar. 

Insects. — For aphides fiunigate, and 
syringe freely if red spider appears. 

CORBEA. 

The varieties of these evergreen green- 
house plants mostly grown are hybrids, 
raised by crossing the New Holland or 
New South Wales species, the best origi- 
nating from the scarlet-flowered C. speciosa 
crossed with the green-flowered C. virens. 
They vary in colour — from scarlet to deep 
crimson in the tube, with a green or lighter- 
coloured band near the apex of the flower. 
They are very free-growing plants, of com- 
pact habit, much easier to manage than 
many things that have been introduced 
from the same countries. They are free 
flowerers, different varieties coming in 
bloom from April until the close of the 
year^ individually lasting in flower for two 
or three months in succession. The flowers 
are tube-shaped, about 2 inches long, hang- 
ing from a stalk produced from the mature 
growth. Why tnese Correas are not more 
gi'own for conservatory and general decora- 
tion seems unaccountable, as they have 
much to recommend them for such pur- 
poses, not the least of which is their ability 
to bear, whilst in flower, being placed in a 



more confined situation, with a less amount 
of light than many subjects would stand 
without injury. The absence of these and 
a number of other things that, when well 
grown, are both very handsome and also 
distinct, can only be attributed to fashion, 
the infectious influences of which are very 
often as apparent in the plants we grow, as 
in many other matters. This, and the too 
general disposition evinced to grow sub- 
jects that are difficult to manage, shuts out 
from general cultivation in our greenhouses 
many plants that might with advantage be 
much oftener met with. 

The Correas, being comparatively strong 
rooters, will succeed potted in either peat or 
loam, but, where the former can be nad in 
good quality it is preferable ; it should not 
be used too fine, and ought to have added to 
it a fair quantity of sand, so as not alone 
to ensure porosity when the plants are first 
placed in it, but to maintain this condi- 
tion for years, as with ordinary care they 
will last long. They should never be sub- 
jected to any reduction of the ball, or 
shaking out process, consequently it is 
necessary in the first instance to prepare 
the soil so as to ensure its lasting capa- 
bilities. 

All the different sorts strike from shoot- 
cuttings, but we have not found them so 
certain in rooting as many things unless 
when taken off with a heel ; to obtain cut- 
tings in this condition a plant should have 
its branches all, or in part, cut back in 
February, immediately placing it in a little 
warmth to cause it to break more freely. 
By this means cuttings about 3 or 4 inches 
long may be had by the middle of May ; 
put these in an inch or two apart in 
pots filled with sand, placing them in an 
intermediate temperature, kept moderately 
close, moist, and shaded ; they should be 
rooted in two months, when give more 
air and reduce the shading ; move singly 
into small pots and encourage growth by 
keeping them moderately warm until the 
end of August, in the interim pinching out 
the points. Keep through the winter at 
about 46** in the night, and towards May 
they should bear moving into 4-inch pots, 
using soil such as above indicated ; during 
the growing season let them be a little closer 
with an atmosphere somewhat more moist 
thanneedful for larger stock, syringing over- 
head daily. Again towards autumn keep 
cool, and the atmosphere drier, and winter 
as before. Correas do not make so much 
root as many hardwooded plants, there- 
fore it is not advisable to attempt giving 
them more than one shift during the year. 
It is best to re-pot them about the middle 
of April. If the pots are well filled with 
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roots give them a 3-incli shift : make the 
new soil tolerably firm. A day previous 
to potting see that the ball is well mois- 
tened, but do not give any water afterwards 
until it is absolutely required. If the mate- 
rial on which the pots stand is kept damp, 
the length of time betwixt the operation of 
potting and the necessity for giving water 
will be prolonged. To further extend this 
keep the house a little close, the increased 
warmth produced by which will assist 
growth. After potting immediately train 
the shoots out so as to give a well-furnished 
bottom to the plants. They are rather in- 
clined to an erect habit of growth, and are 
sufficiently strong in their wood to do 
without much support from sticks. This 
latter frequently leads to the omission of 
tying them out whilst young, which has 
tne certain effect of spoiling them by their 
running up and leaving the bottoms scant 
of shoots. Stop the points to induce them 
to break back and form bushy specimens. 
All through the spring and early part of 
summer close the house soon in the after- 
noons to assist growth, and damp the 
plants overhead at the time of shutting 
up ; in very bright weather a little shade 
in the middle of the day will help them. 
Do not let the soil ever become so dry be- 
fore water is given as in the case of delicate 
hardwooded subjects. Should any shoots 
take the lead so as to unduly rob the 
weaker ones, pinch the points out and 
bend them down so as to give the others a 
chance of equalising the growth. 

In August cease syringing overhead, and 
give air plentifully night and day to ripen 
up the growth. This is necessary to mature 
tne yoimg wood, which will cause it to 
flower more freely, but the ripening process 
need not be carried so far as with manyhai-d- 
wooded plants, Correas not being at all sub- 
ject to suffer from mildew. They should 
now be wintered a little cooler than recom- 
mended for the previous winters. About 
the same time in the spring as before re- 
pot, again giving a 3-inch shift, and use 
the soil in a little more lumpy condition. 
They will, flower nicely this season if all 
goes well mth them, yet in the case of 
these plants it is better to pot at the time 
advised than to defer it until after they 
have bloomed, as it will in no way inter- 
fere with their flowering. Whilst in bloom 
they may be placed anywhere in the con- 
servatory where they will not be too much 
crowded with other things. When the 
flowering is over they should at once be 
moved to a situation such as that in which 
they have been grown, and their shoots 
shortened back and tied out. Winter as 
previously, and again move into larger pots 



in the spring, giving them 2 or 3 inchea 
more room, according to the greater or less 
quantity of roots they are found to have ; 
toeat as before through the early part of 
summer. This season they will make well- 
furmshed small specimens, and will bear & 
good head of bloom. Attend to the tying, 
so as to keep them in shape ; but at no 
time will they require more than a limited 
quantity of sticks to hold the principal 
snoots sufficiently open. After they have 
flowered again go over them, aud snorten 
back the growth. It will not be advisable 
to repot in the ensuing spring as before, 
for unless very large plants are required 
they may be kept for years in a healthy 
flowering condition by the use of manure- 
water, given once a week or so through 
the growing season. They will be found 
to answer for ordinary decorative purposes 
better when thus grown to a moderate size 
than if larger ; and as these Correas are 
not difficult subjects to manage, a few 
young ones can from time to time be 
started to take the place of such as get old 
and worn out. 

C. bicolor, C. Brilliant, C. cardinalis, and 
C. magnifica will all be found worth a place,, 
and repay the comparatively little care re- 
quired to grow them in a much better con- 
dition than they are often seen in. 

Insects. — Correas are little subject ta 
the attacks of such insects as usually infest 
the greenhouse. Thrips sometimes make 
their appearance upon them, and must be 
destroyed by fumigation or dipping. They 
also sometimes get affected with scale, botn 
white and brown, if they are placed under 
or in contact with other things on which 
the insects exist. Remove the brown 
species by the use of sponge and brush ; 
for white scale repeated dipping, or syring- 
ing with strong insecticide in the winter 
season will be necessary. 

OORYPHA. 

A genus of handsome fan-leaved mostly 
stove ralms. They are robust gowers, 
ultimately requiring a good deal of room. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

G, australis (syn. : Livistona australis). 
A strong-growing greenhouse species with 
large leaves, deeply divided, and thick in 
texture. In a young state it is one of the 
most useful kinds for decorative purposes. 
A native of New Holland. 

G. umhraculifera, A stove species, yet 
it will stand much hard usage, and bear in 
summer a lower temperature than the 
stove. The leaves are plaited and divided 
at their outer edge. From India. 
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COSMELIA BUBBA. 

An evergreen New Holland shrub, the 
only representative of the genus in cultiva- 
tion ; it is not equal to many things that 
require greenhouse protection. 

It can be increased by cuttings, and 
grown on afterwards similarly to Epacris, 
which see. 

Flowers red and produced in spring. 

COSSIGNIA BOBBONIGA. 

This is a handsome evergreen hard- 
ivooded shrub from the Mauritius ; con- 
sequently it requires a brisk heat in which 
to grow it well. Its beauty principally 
<jonsists in the leaves, which are pale olive- 
green, with a handsomely coloured midrib. 
This plant has been much prized by culti- 
vators of omamental-foliaged subjects, 
from the fact of its being a slower grower 
than the generality of fine-leaved plants, 
and on this account not so liable to out- 
.grow the limits of the space allotted to it. 
When it has attained sufficient strength, it 
usually branches out freely, forming a good- 
«ized bush, like a large Croton. 

It is a somewhat difficult plant to pro- 
pagate, the cuttings being harder to strike 
than those of many things, but they may 
be rooted if the young shoots are taken off 
with three joints or so when in a three- 
parts matured condition. Put them singly 
in small pots in sand, covered with a bell- 
:glass, ana set them in an ordinary stove 
until they have got callused, which will 
sometimes take several months to effect. 
They should 'then be placed in a bottom- 
heat of 75**, still kept moderately close and 
shaded ; the sand all along must be main- 
tained in a fairly moist condition, but not 
too wet. A still more certain way is when 
there is a strong plant to cut some or all of 
the branches back to where the wood 
is quite hard in early spring before 
growth commences, and then to subject 
it to more warmth, which will cause the 
back buds to break. These should be 
^own on gradually under the influence 
of plenty of light, so as to keep them from 
being weakly. When the shoots have 
reached a length of about 6 or 6 inches 
they should be taken off with a heel of the 
old wood, and put separately in small pots 
half filled with sandy peat, the surface all 
sand, kept close enough to prevent flag- 
ging, in a bottom-heat of 80° and shaded 
from the sun, which would injure them. 
So treated, a good percentage of cuttings 
may be induced to root, after which they 
must be gradually inured to bear the air 
of the house. When the pots are fiedrly 



filled with roots move into others 5 inches 
in diameter, giving them good fibrous peat 
and sand enough to make it porous. The 
plants, as soon as pretty well established, 
should be stood near the glass, so that they 
may not be disposed to get drawn up 
weakly. This Cossignia in its first stages 
is inclined to be of an erect habit, and it is 
useless attempting to stop it before it has 
got sufficient strength to enable it to sup- 
port side branches, which will hardly take 
place before the second year. A second 
shift may be required during the summer, 
but not a large one ; one or two sizes 
bigger pots than those into which the 
plants were moved from the cutting pots 
will be large enough. Air must be given 
through the growing season in the middle 
of the day, and shade from the sun when 
full on the glass will be required ; syringe 
daily to keep down insects. A day tem- 
perature in the growing season of 75** to 
85" should be given, and not lower than 
60** in the winter in the night time. In 
the spring the leading shoot ought to be 
reduced two or three joints, as now the 
plants may be supposed to have strength 
enough to break and maintain a couple of 
shoots, which by being tied down when 
they have grown to the length of 10 or 
12 inches will again break. Larger pots 
should be given as required. Managed in 
this way the plants keep on growing and 
attaining a more bushv condition for years; 
and if in the course or time they get at all 
bare of leaves about the bottom, the head 
and side branches may be cut well back in 
the spring and treated so as to cause them 
to break out afresh, when they usually 
make finer, better furnished specimens than 
when younger. 

Insecjts. — As to insects, the daily use of 
the syringe will generally be sufficient to 
keep down the least troublesome, such as 
aphides, thrips, and red spider, ^nd the 
smooth leathery nature of the leaves is 
such that they are easily freed from bugs 
or scale by sponging, should these latter 
affect them. 

CBASSULA. 

This name was formerly applied to a 
handsome and well-known plant now in- 
cluded in Ealosanthes. There are one or 
two species of Crassula, sometimes used as 
greenhouse climbers, though not equal for 
this purpose to many others. The method 
of propagation and after treatment ad- 
vised for ICalosanthes will answer for these 
Crassulas. 

The undermentioned are suitable for 
using as climbers : — 
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C, Candida. A summer flowering kind. 
From the Cape of Good Hope. 

C. spathulata. Flowers white, blooms 
in summer. Cape of Good Hope. 

CBOnXM AND HTMENOCALLIS. 

These consist mostly of large-growing 
fitove bulbous plants that bear very fine 
flowers ; they are so nearly allied to Pan- 
cratiums, that, so far as their cultural re- 
quirements are concerned, they need to be 
treated much in the same way that will 
suffice for the last-named division of 
Amaryllids, only there is this that must 
not be lost sight of in the management of 
the several species belonging to the col- 
lective Order, that they come from widely 
different parts of the world; some are 
found indigenous to the hot low districts 
of India, and also the warmer parts of 
America and the West Indies ; others, 
again, are met with in the cool hill regions 
of India and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Consequent upon this, although most of 
them enjoy a liberal amount of heat dur- 
ing the growing season, still there is a 
considerable difference in the degree of 
warmth they will stand when at rest. 
From this it is obvious that the cultivator 
will have to be guided by the temperature 
of the country from which the respective 
kinds come that he happens to grow. Like 
most plants of a kindred nature, after their 
growtn is completed they require a good 
rest, at which time they must be kept dry. 
All the Crinums and Hymenocallis can be 
raised from seeds, which should be sown 
as soon as ripe ; when this will be, of 
course will depend on the time of their 
blooming. Supposing that ripe seeds are 
at hand during the later months of the 
year, prepare a large seed-pan, drain and 
fill it with sifted loam, to which add 
enough sand to make it moderately open ; 
press the soil firmly down and strew the 
seeds over the surface about an inch apart, 
sprinkling a very little soil over them ; 
stand in an ordinary stove temperature, 
and give as much water as will keep the 
material slightly moist ; in the course of a 
couple of months the young plants will 
appear, after which place them near the 
lignt, continuing to maintain the soil in a 
healthy state as to moisture, but not too 
wet. In the spring increase the heat as 
requisite for the other occupants of the 
house or pit in which they are located. 
Their growth is not nearly so rapid as in the 
case of plants that come sooner to maturity; 
they will bear full exposure to the sun ex- 
cept in the brightest weather, and even 
then use no shading unless the leaves 



show signs of being injured. By mid- 
summer prepare some more pans or pots 
with soil a little less sandy tnan was used 
for the seeds, and prick the seedlings out 
2 inches apart, pressing the earth quite 
solid about them. During the summer 
they will bear as much warmth as most 
stove plants, with a fair quantity of air 
daily, and water as is necessary to keep 
the soil in a fairly moist state. Give more 
air with a lower temperature in the autumn ; 
winter them in about 60", but do not let 
the soil get dry, as the object is not to 
subject the bulbs to a dry course of treat- 
ment until they are strong enough to 
flower. The spring following move singly 
into 5 or 6 inch pots, treating generally as 
hitherto, syringing overhead daily to keep 
down insects. If they have plenty of heat 
thejf will thrive fast this the second season, 
and by the autumn, when the temperature 
is again reduced, they will have grown to 
a considerable size. 

Winter as before, and in the spring they 
should be big enough for putting into 8 or 
9 inch pots. Their management through 
the summer will require to be similar to 
that to which they nave so far been sub- 
jected, and in the autumn some of the 
strongest should have the soil gradually 
let to get into a semi-dry state, giving only 
as much water as will prevent their being 
injured by over-drying. Again start them 
with warmth and moisture in the spring, 
keeping the strongest that have been dried 
in the same pots, but giving a shift to the 
others. Through the summer those that 
have been submitted to dry treatment may 
be expected to flower, after which move 
them into larger pots and encourage free 
growth till autumn. During the ensuing 
winter all that seem strong enough may 
be subjected to drier treatment, after which 
they may be expected to bloom regularly. 
Their natural time of flowering varies in 
the various kinds, and the treatment they 
receive causes a still further difference, so 
that with a sufficient number they may be 
had in bloom over a considerable portion 
of the year. All the species increase by 
offsets, which, when they have attained 
sufficient size, will bloom if left growing 
with the parent plant, in which case the 
size of pot is the only question, but 
mostly it will be found best when the off- 
sets have gained considerable strength to 
take them off and ^ow them separately ; 
this is best done in spring just before 
growth commences. The treatment of the 
divided plants will require to be in eveiy 
way similar to that advised for the seed- 
ling Like most other bulbous plants of 
a kindred nature, they do not like larger 
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pots than necessarjr to grow and sustain 
them up to full size ; t^ey want a good 
holding soil. 

There are a large number of kinds 
known to cultivators, but the following 
will usually be found sufficient for ordi- 
nary use. Most of them bear umbels of 
from a dozen to thirty highly fragrant 
flowers. 

Orinvm amahile. This is a reddish purple 
species from the East Indies. 

C. americanum, A well-known kind, 
with pure white flowers, very fragrant; 
from South America. 

G. (maticv/m. This is also a white- 
flowered species ; it comes from China, ^ 
and is a very desirable plant 

G, eruhescens, A white-flowered sort 
from the West Indies. 

G, giganteum. A large strong-growing 
kind that has very large umbefi of white 
flowers ; a native of Guinea. 

0. Lindleyanum, Bears white and purple 
flowers ; a handsome kind introduced from 
Maranham. 

G. ornatum Herhertianum. A garden 
hybrid, ground colour blush, striped with 
bright red. 

G. scahrum. White, striped with red ; a 
native of California. 

Hymenocallis caribhcea. A handsome 
white - flowered species that requires a 
strong heat to grow it well ; a native of 
the West Indies. 

H, macrostephana. A most beautiful 
dwarf-growing sort with white flowers, 
one of the finest of aU the species. 

H, spedosa. Also a white-flowered kind 
from the West Indies. 

Insects. — These plants are not much 
subject to insects, although red spider will 
live on the foliage. But this can easily be 
kept down by syringing. If scale, mealy- 
bug, or thrips attack tnem, sponging will 
be the most effectual. 

CBOSSANDBA INFUNDIBULI- 
FOBMIS. 

A new evergreen stove Acanthad, from 
India, with orange flowers, tinged with 
red, produced in terminable spikes. 

The mode of propagation and after 
management is similar to that recom- 
mended for Aplelandras, which see. 

GBOTON. 

(Syn, : CoduBvm,) 

Few amongst the different kinds of fine- 
leaved stove subjects have been so exten- 
sively cultivated as Crotons, and there is 



no family of plants known to cultivators 
which gives so much variety in the way of 
form and colour in the foliage. All the 
variegated kinds (and these only are 
favourites with plant growers) come from 
liot countries, and require a high stove 
temperature to grow them to anything like 
the condition of which they admit. 

These plants are very easily propagated,, 
and quite as easily grown, provided sufli- 
cient care is bestowed upon them. Cut- 
tings will root quickly at any time of the 
year, but spring is the best season for 
putting them in. Small pieces of the 
shoots should be selected, always choosing^ 
those that have their leaves well variegated. 
This is necessary, as if shoots that are too 
green are struck they almost invariably are 
afterwards deficient in variegation. They 
should be put singly in pots just large 
enough to hold them, half filled with sand 
and loam, the upper portion all sand. 
Kept warm, moist, with the air confined,, 
and shaded, they will root in a few weeks ; 
then gradually dispense with the propaga- 
ting glasses ; they form roots quicKly, and 
will soon require larger pots ; these should 
be drained and filled with good loam, 
liberally mixed with sand. If intended 
for large specimens, as soon as growth has 
commenced the points of the shoots should 
be pinched out to lay the foundation for a 
dense, bushy habit ; to further encourage 
this they ought to be kept close to the roof 
glass, and receive air every day through 
the growing season when the weather is fit 
to admit it. They do not require any shade 
from the sun ; unless the glass actually 
burns the leaves the more sun they get 
the finer coloured they usually are. They 
should be freely syringed daily, except in 
the dead of winter, as they are liable 
to red spider and a minute yellow thrip 
that often attacks them, and which can 
only be kept down by a constant applica- 
tion of water to the leaves. As the 
branches are produced they should be tied 
out, otherwise, if this is not attended to 
they get into too stiff an erect position to 
admit of their afterwards bending. The 
result of this is that they in course of time 
become denuded of leaves about the bottom, 
which makes them unsightly. These 
plants should always present a close mass 
of healthy leaves fully clothing the wood, 
without which they, and similar things 
grown for the beauty of their foliage, are 
deficient in the first essential to make them 
attractive. 

Crotons will grow in almost any descrip- 
tion of soil, and, like most other plants, 
make the most progress in peat, but they 
rarely have their leaves so finely coloured 
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in it as when grown in good loam. They 
also like manure- water, which, when other 
things connected with their successful culti- 
vation are present, causes the leaves to come 
yellower. The treatment from a young 
state up to the largest specimens, which 
may be 6 feet or 7 feet through by as much 
in height, is of a routine character, such 
as already detailed, giving additional pot- 
room as they require it. When the plants 
get at all straggling they may be cut back or 
even headed down to within 18 inches of 
the collar, after which they will make 
specimens quite equal to young plants. If 
wanted in a small state for decoration, 
Crotons look much the best confined to a 
single stem, as when they have side 
branches they are not so elegant in ap- 
pearance. When required for use in this 
way young stock should be struck yearly. 
The long, narrow-leaved kinds, such as C. 
angustifolius — still one of the handsomest 
for all purposes — are most suitable. 

There is an immense number of sorts 
now in cultivation, very many of which 
are so far inferior to others as to make 
their growth unnecessary. The following 
are all distinct and handsome : — 

C. angustifolius. Has narrow, drooping, 
yellow and green leaves, 12 inches to 24 
inches long when well managed, and still 
unsurpassed for elegant appearance. India. 
G, Urown Prince. Leaves a foot long, 
erect, bright green ground colour, central 
rib and nerves yellow. A bright and 
regularly variegated kind. 

G, Disraeli. One of the trilobed forms ; 
it has wedge-shaped leaves that grow 
broader outward, dividing into two oppo- 
site equal lobes, ground colour green, the 
midrib yellow, which, together with the 
considerable portion of the leaves that 
come blotched with yellow, turn crimson 
as they get older. From the South Sea 
Islands. 

G, Evansianus, Another distinct sort ; 
the leaves are lobed as in C. Disraeli ; the 
young ones pale green, heavily marked 
with yellow, as also the stalks ; the ground 
colour becomes much darker as the leaves 
get older. 

G. Hawkeri. A very distinct kind, with 
medium-sized leaves, more pointed than 
C. variegatus ; three-fourths of the central 
portion of the leaves yellow, edged with 
green. 

G. Johannis, A longer-leaved variety 
than the preceding, the yellow colour 
usually darker. A fine kind from the 
South Sea Islands. 

G. majesticus. This is also a narrow 
drooping-leaved sort ; the foliage whilst 
young is deep green and yellow. As it 



gets matured, the ground colour changes 
to a very dark olive, and the yellow por- 
tions become deep crimson. A very fine 
sort from the South Sea Islands. 

G, picturatus, A most singular-habited 
variety from the New Hebrides ; the form 
of the leaves is extremely variable, some 
having the base almost heart-shaped, with 
a continuation of the midrib for several 
inches, from which again grows another 
narrow portion of leaf more or less length- 
ened, often being in all from 15 inches to 
18 inches long ; the midrib is red, the rest 
green blotched with yellow, turning to red 
when matured. 

G, Princess of Wales, A drooping-leaved 
kind, leaves about 2 feet long, ground 
colour pale green, heavily and evenly 
variegated with pale yellow. A native of 
the New Hebrides. 

G. Queen Victoria. Leaves of medium 
length ; when well grown they get about 
12 inches long ; the greater part of the 
leaves is of the richest golden yellow, the 
midrib and principal veins magenta, ulti- 
mately becoming crimson ; the combined 
shades are very beautif uL 

G, roseo-pictus. A hybrid variety of close, 
compact habit ; leaves smaller than C. 
variegatus, ground colour green, midrib 
and nerves banded with yellow ; a very 
bright sort. 

G, undulaius, A very distinct and hand- 
some kind, with leaves of medium length, 
elegantly imdulated in the edges, deep 
green ground colour, the midrib and much 
of the surface yellow whilst young, turn- 
ing bright crimson when fully matured. 
A native of the South Sea Islands. 

G, volutus. A very distinct kind, the 
leaves all rolled back, as its name implies ; 
ground colour green, midrib and nerves 
yellow, variegation constant and distinct. 

G, Warrenii. Leaves 2 feet to 2^ feet 
long by an inch broad, drooping gracefully, 
deep green in colour, profusely mottled 
with yellow and red ; one of the best. A 
native of the South Sea Islands. 

G, Weismannii. Possesses a close, dense 
habit of growth ; the leaves are narrow, 
about a foot in length, ground colour 
bright green, mottled and striped with 
bright yellow. Also a native of the South 
Sea Islands. 

G. Williamsii, Has large, bold foliage, 
undulated on the edges ; ground colour 
bright green, the greater portion of the 
surface yellow whilst the leaves are young, 
turning red with age ; midrib red. 

Insects. — The smaller species, such as 
thrips and red spider, already alluded to, 
will not give much trouble if the syringing 
recommended is carried out. Mealy bug 
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and scale both affect them ; these can be 
destroyed by dipping in or syringing with 
a strong solution of insecticide. 

CBOWEA. 

These belong to a limited family of ever- 

freen greenhouse plants, introduced from 
Tew South Wales, that are of comparatively 
small, bushy habit of growth, producing 
their lively dark pink star-shaped flowers, 
for two or three months in succession 
through the autumn, at a time when 
greenhouse-flowering subjects are few. 
Croweas have many things to recommend 
them to the general cultivator, not the 
least of which is their easy growth and 
adaptability for decorative purposes, espe- 
cially for the conservatory, where by regu- 
lating the time that they commence grow- 
ing a succession of the plants may be had 
so as to have some in flower from the com- 
mencement of August, to be succeeded by 
others that will keep on until after the 
close of the year. They will also bear, 
whilst in bloom, placing in a confined 
situation in conservatories or similar places 
much better than most hardwooded sub- 
jects ; they likewise have the property of 
flowering freely in a very small state. 
Plants the first year grown from the usual 
nurseiT-sized stock will just bloom as 
plentiiully in proportion to their size as 
when older. "When they get large and are 
well-managed, they are useful for exhibi- 
tion, if required for this purpose, the nature 
of the flowers being such that they will 
bear a deal of knocking about without 
being bruised or disfigured. They make 
moderately strong roots, that are not at 
all delicate or liable to injury from 
causes that would result in the death of 
more tender things ; yet they do not form 
them in such large quantities as to need so 
much pot-room as many plants. All the 
kinds will grow in loam, and in it, when 
of a good description, the colour of the 
flowers is often a little higher ; but in peat 
they generally make quicker progress, and 
where the latter can be had of a fair 
character, we should recommend it in pre- 
ference to loam, using about one sixth or 
seventh of clean shai-p sand intermixed. 

Although the Croweas do not require 
anything above a cool greenhouse tempera- 
ture to grow them, tney are amongst a 
certain number of plants that will bear and 
make much more progress by having 
their growing season lengthened through 
being started in a little warmth in the 
\vinter. Their time of flowering can also 
be regulated by this. Plants that are thus 
started into growth in slight heat in 



February will bloom early in August if 
required, to be succeeded by others, the 
growth of which commenced with the 
advance of the season. Where there is the 
means of submitting them to a temperature 
of 50° in the night, with a rise of 8" or 10** 
by day, about February, we should advise 
the young stock to be so started at that 
time. 

Croweas strike readily from cuttings 
which should be procured about April from 
plants that have started in an intermediate 
temperature in February ; put them several 
together in 6 or 6 inch pots in sand, sub- 
jecting them now to an ordinary stove 
temperature, with shade and a moist, con- 
fined atmosphere ; here they will root in 
six or eight weeks, when give more air and 
light. As soon as they ai'e fully rooted move 
singly to small pots, stopping the points 
and continuing the warm, moderately close 
treatment through the summer and autumn, 
keeping on in tae winter in a night tem- 
perature of about 60°. In March the 
young plants should have made enough 
progress to admit of their being moved 
into 4 or 5 inch pots, stopping each shoot ; 
through the spring and summer give a 
little more warmth than usual for the 
generality of greenhouse plants, standing 
them on a moist bottom, with plenty of 
light and a little shade in very bright 
weather, giving a dash with the syringe 
every afternoon. Winter as before, and 
about the commencement of the year cut 
in the whole of the preceding summer's 
growth, leaving the shoots about 6 inches 
long from the point where they were 
shortened to the previous season ; tie them 
out in a horizontal position, and about the 
time and in the temperature above advised 
place them where they will receive a fair 
amount of light, slightly damping them 
overhead with the syringe once a day ; 
here they will soon commence growth and 
be in a condition for potting. They will 
require a 2-inch shift, with a fair quantity 
of drainage, using the soil in a moderately 
lumpy state, and pressing it solid in the 
pots. Replace the plants in a similar 
temperature to that they have been in, and 
here let them remain until the beginning 
of May, when there will be enough solar 
heat to keep them on growing without the 
assistance of fire ; after this, they will do 
along with other ordinary hardwooded 
stock, requiring like treatment through 
the summer as to air, syringing overhead, 
and closing the house or pit they occupy 
with the sun upon it in the afternoon. 
They will not need any stopping of the 
shoots, except such as happen to grow 
considerably stronger than the rest. The 
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reason that it is not advisable to stop these 
plants in the summer, as prescribed in the 
-cultivation of most hard wooded subjects, 
is that if pinched back nothing is gained, 
as it rarely has the effect of causing shoots 
to break out several from each, as in the 
<;ase of most things, but simply stops 

Cwth altogether for the season, and 
tens their flowering. Where there is 
not the convenience of a house in which 
they can receive a little heat early, as 
above described, all the difference in their 
treatment required is to pot them later, 
about April, with the other hardwooded 
greenhouse plants, and treat through the 
summer as before advised, but by the latter 
method they cannot be expected to make 
so much growth, nor flower so early. 
When they come into bloom they will 
make nice little plants for standing on 
front shelves or in any prominent position. 

When their blooming is over, remove 
the plants to where they will receive 
•ordinary greenhouse treatment as to tem- 
perature, air, and water, cutting them back 
as in the preceding season so as to reduce 
the shoots to 6 or 8 inches in length from 
the point they were shortened to the year 
before, and again starting them in a little 
heat as previously, or u a succession of 
bloom is required, a portion of the stock 
may be allowed to commence their growth 
later on in the greenhouse. This year 
they will bear a 3-inch shift, using the 
soil in a little more lumpy state, and 
keeping the strongest shoots well tied out, 
so as to clothe the base of the plants, 
treating them through the season as here- 
tofore. The treatment required during 
subsequent yeai's will be similar in every 
wav, always cutting the shoots well back 
before growth begins, or a sufficiently 
■dense, bushy condition will not be main- 
tained. It is not necessary to increase the 
size of pot beyond 15 inches in diameter, 
as this will be big enough for full-sized 
specimens. After the plants have been in 
pots of this size for a year or two they 
should be regularly supplied with manure- 
water through the growing season. In this 
way Croweas may be kept for years in a 
thriving, healthy state. 

The following varieties are all worth 
growing : — 

G. elliptica. A free-growing variety, and 
equally free in flowering ; has elliptic- 
shaped leaves. 

U. latifolia. As its name implies, a 
broad-leaved kind, with large flowers of 
great substanca 

0. saligna major, A large-flowered form 
of the Willow-leaved C. saligna, and much 
superior to the old variety. 



G, dricta. An equally desirable sort, 
the habit of the plant more upright than 
the others. 

Insects. — Croweas are not much subject 
to the attacks of insects ; greenfly will 
sometimes affiect them, but can be easily 
killed, the nature of the plants being such 
as to bear without injury a strong applica- 
tion of tobacco smoke. The use of the 
syringe to promote growth during the 
early part of the season prevents their 
suffering through red spider. Brown 
scale is troublesome if it gets upon them, 
but can be destroyed by strong applications 
of insecticide when the plants are at rest 
in the winter. Shoula white scale get 
upon them there is not much chance of 
eradicating it thoroughly, as it requires a 
stronger dressing of insecticide than the 
leaves will bear. 

CUPANIA. 

Since handsome-leaved plants became so 
popular for cultivation under glass many 
stove species have been used that grow natu- 
rally to a size such as would preclude the 
possibility of their being accommodated in 
ordinary sized structures when they have 
attained their full stature, but by confining 
their roots in pots and heading them 
down at intervals they can be kept within 
bounds. Of this description are the 
Cupanias ; the best and most suitable for 
cultivation is C. filicifolia, a West Indian 
species that, in its native country, grows to 
a height of 15 or 20 feet. Its beautiful 
green, finely-cut Fern-like leaves are 
unsurpassed for their elegant plume-like 
appearance. The plant is one of those that 
should always be confined to a single stem ; 
if more are permitted to grow much of its 
elegance is wanting. It is easily grown 
with enough warmth at command, a de- 
sideratum which its native country at once 
suggests. 

It may be increased at any time of the 
year, when cuttings composed of the young 
shoots 5 or 6 inches long can be taken off 
with a heel, such as are obtainable from a 
plant that has been headed back ; they 
will root in sandy loam in a brisk heat 
with a confined moist atmosphere, and 
shaded from the sun, so as to prevent their 
flagging. When well-rooted gradually 
inure mem to the air of the house, which 
keep at an ordinary stove temperature. 
Let them be where they will have abun- 
dance of light and enough air at suitable 
times to keep them stout and short. This 
is necessary with plants like this, that are 
not to be stopped and grown in bush 
form, the object being to get them to make 
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large leaves as near the base as possible ; 
otherwise they will have a thin, straggling 
appearance, that can never be corrected 
until they are headed down. As this 
Cupania is a strong grower, it prefers good 
fibrous loam to peat. Move the young 
plants into larger pots before the roots get 
cramped, 6 or 7 inch will not be too large. 
During the spring and summer they will 
bear as much heat as most of the ordinary 
stove occupants, with a little shade in the 
middle of the day and air proportionate to 
the weather, syringing daily through the 
growing season ; this is necessary to keep 
down red spider and thrips, both of which 
frequently attack the plant. A lower 
temperature in the autumn and winter 
will suffice, but it is not well to let the 
heat get below 60** in the night. Move 
into larger pots as more root-room is 
required ; the size of pots which are ulti- 
mately given will depend on the size the 
plants are required to be grown to con- 
sequent on the size of the house they are 
intended to be kept in. This Cupania is 
very effective for an exhibition group 
when it gets 8 or 10 feet in height but 
smaller examples will be more generally 
useful. 

When larger than required the best way 
to proceed is in the spring just before 
growth commences, to let the soil get 
moderately dry, and then to head down to 
within 6 or 8 inches of the pots, putting 
them at once afterwards in a brisk neat to 
assist them to break. All the shoots that 
ariB made, except one to each plant, may be 
taken off and struck in the way described ; 
tie stools should then be turned out of the 
pots, any small roots that are matted at the 
bottom of the balls cut off, and most of the 
old soil shaken away, transferring them to 
smaller pots, but large enough to admit 
the roots with a little fresh soil. Treat 
afterwards similarly to when the plants 
were younger, giving them above all plenty 
of light, so as to keep the growth short. 
After heading down, the young shoots will 
make much larger leaves near the bottom 
than were produced by the first growth, 
and be proportionately more effective 
amongst large plants. Heading back may 
be repeated as often as requisite. Where 
a brisk heat is maintained, two years will 
generally be as long as the heads can be 
kept within the bounds of an ordinary 
stove. C. undulata is a handsome plant but 
inferior to C. filicifolia. 

Insects. — In addition to thrips and red 
spider, aphides, scale, and mealy bug will 
live on Cupanias. The least objectionable 
of these pests can be kept under by syring- 
ing with tepid water ; for scale and bug 



syringe with some insecticide and sponge 
carefully. 

GUPHEA. 

Most of these pretty free-flowering planta 
are evergreen shrubs, with a low bushy 
habit, seldom growing much above a foot 
high. 

They are easily propagated, and as easily 

frown, requiring treatment similar to- 
libonia floribunda, which see. 

A considerable number of species have 
been introduced, but most of them need 
more warmth than a greenhouse affords^ 
and are not of sufficient merit to be worth 
the room they occupy when such numbers 
of better plants are at command. 

The undermentioned will succeed under 
greenhouse treatment : — 

(7. cinndbarina. Has pale crimson 
flowers, and comes from Guatemala. 

C. ^ninens. Flowers red and yellow, 
blooms in summer and autumn. From 
Mexico. 

G. platycentra. A Mexican species with 
scarlet and white flowers ; blooms con- 
tinually through the summer. 

CUBGULIGO. 

These are stove plants remarkable for 
their beautiful habit of growth ; the long 
lance-shaped leaves, borne on well-pro- 
portioned stalks, are elegantly curved so 
as to give them a distinct and well-marked 
character. The leaves are like those of 
some Palms, while the latter are in their 
early stages before they are old enough to 
exhibit the divisions that later on are 
present. Few things that can be grown 
in such comparatively small pots are so 
effective for using among flowering plants, 
or with those that have massive foliage. 

They are readily increased from suckers, 
which as the plants get old and large are 
produced in moderate numbers ; these 
suckers should be taken off in spring before 
growth bedns, put singly in pots large 
enough to hold them, and at once placed 
in a strong heat. Afterwards give more 
root-room, maintain a brisk heat through 
the growing season, with plenty of light, 
give a moderate amount of air in the day, 
with a moist atmosphere, and shade when 
the weather is sunny. They must not be 
let to get too cold even in the winter when 
at rest. They come from India. 

G, recurvata. A green-leaved species 
much used for decorative purposes. 

G. remrvata striata. The leaves of this 
plant are deeply plaited like the green 
species, but have a well-defined white 
band running down the centre. 
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G. recurvata variegata. This has noble 
plaited leaves, from 20 to 24 inches long, 
borne on stalks 15 to 18 in length, bright 
green in colour, irregularly banded with 
white. 

Insects. — Scale, mealy bug, and thrips 
sometimes are troublesome, but the cha- 
racter of the leaves admits of their being 
easily got rid of by syringing and sponging. 

OUEOUMA. 

The species of Curcuma that find favour 
-with cultivators are few in number ; they 
belong to a somewhat limited family of 
herbaceous plants, mostly indigenous to the 
hot districts of Eastern India ; and, there- 
fore, in order to grow them well, they re- 
<[uire a considerable amount of heat. C. 
longa produces turmeric, which is much 
used by the natives of India on accoimt of 
its medicinal properties. Curcumas are 
•of moderate growth, their leaves attaining 
a height of 2 feet. The flowers, which 
spring from the crowns of the plants, are 
borne on stout foot-stalks ; they are very 
singular in aspect, and last for weeks little 
impaired in appearance. 

Their distinctness of form renders them 
^wjceptable additions to the occupants of 
the stove, especially where as much variety 
^s possible is desired. They come into 
bloom during summer and autumn, when 
flowers are scarcer than earlier in the sea- 
son. After they have bloomed they may 
be dried off like Gloxinias or similar lliings, 
keeping their roots in a tolerably warm 
place whilst at rest. They may be increased 
by means of offsets. These, as well as the 
larger roots, should be potted and started 
into growth in the spring. The small 
offsets ought to be kept by themselves and 
grown on to acquire more strength. An 
8-inch pot will be large enough jot four of 
the smaller roots, and a 10-inch or 12-inch 

?ot for a similar number of the larger size, 
'hey will succeed in either peat or loam, 
or in a mixture of both ; but where peat 
<jan be had of good quality, containing 
plenty of fibre, it is to be preferred ; that 
which is of a compact, soapy nature is not 
fit for Curcumas, even if incorporated with 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, or loam. Con- 
sequently where nothing better than such 
-can be obtained, it is advisable to grow 
theili in loam, in all cases using plenty of 
sand to keep the soil in a thoroughly 
porous condition ; for if the water cannot 
pass freely through it, the feeding fibres of 
the roots will make little progress, and in 
that case the growth above ground will not 
be satisfactory. One-sixth rotten manure 
^ded to the peat or loam — whichever is 



used — wiU tend to greatly increase the 
strength of the plants. The pots should 
be well drained with 2 inches of crocks, 
over which a little porous material ou^ht 
to be laid to keep the soil from getting 
down and clogging the drainage. Press the 
compost in the pots, filling them up to 
about two-thirds their depth ; then put in 
the roots, and cover over with soil to 
within an inch of the rim. Place them in 
a temperature of 65** at night, allowing 10* 
higher in the daytime, and do not give too 
much water to the soil until the young 
shoots have appeared above the surface, 
when it may be kept more moist. When 
fresh started they may be set on a tan 
bed in the centre of the house ; but as 
soon as the young growths appear, they 
should be moved to where they will receive 
sufficient light to prevent the leaves be- 
coming drawn. Tnis is of more importance 
in the case of these plants than in that of 
most others, as their flowers do not rise 
above the foliage in the ordinary way. 

A thin screen will be requirea when the 
weather is bright, but do not subject them 
to permanent shade. As the days lengthen 
and sun-heat increases, raise the tempera- 
ture to 70° at night, and correspondmgly 
higher in the daytime. Give a moderate 
amount of air, but do not let them be in a 
draught by placing them too near where 
air is admitted. With these, as with 
almost all plants that require heat, growth 
will be accelerated by closing the house 
whilst the sun is yet upon the glass, as the 
influence of solar neat in promoting growth, 
especially in the afternoons when the at- 
mosphere is well charged with moisture, is 
much more conducive to strength and 
healthy development than is fire-heat. 
When the house is shut syringe overhead 
freely, and continue this treatment until 
they show flower, when the syringe will be 
of no further use, but the atmosphere must 
not be kept too dry. The flowers have a 
tubular 3-toothed calyx ; the tube of the 
corolla is dilated above, five of its lobes 
being equal, but the lip is large and spread- 
ing. As the flowers open the plants may 
be inured to more air, and when expanded 
they may be removed to the conservatory 
if it is kept at an intermediate tempera- 
ture ; but if not warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse, they must not be allowed to 
remain in it after the weather has become 
cold. After that they should be returned 
to the stove and supplied with warmth, 
and water at the roots until the leaves 
show signs of decay, when the amount of 
water may be gradually reduced in quantity 
till the tops are dead, when they should be 
kept dry. They should not, however, be 
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subjected to a low temperature, or they 
will be liable to rot. Keep them through 
their season of rest about 60°, and early in 
spring turn them out of the nots, removing 
the old soil completely, and repotting in 
new material as recommended for the pre- 
ceding season. 

The following are well worth cultiva- 
tion: — 

G, Amada. A variety which comes from 
Bengal, a fine kind, whose red and yellow 
flowers are produced during the summer. 

G. aromatica. Has yellow flowers, which 
are produced in the summer ; it comes 
from the East Indies. 

G. cordata. Another East Indian orange 
and rose coloured sort, which blooms in 
Ju^ and August. 

d. Roscoeana. An East Indian kind, 
with orange bracts and red flowers, which 
are produced in July and following months. 

CC rubrkaulis. From the East Indies, 
generally blooms somewhat earlier than 
9ie sorts just named ; its flowers are red- 
dish yellow in colour. 

Insects. — The continued use of the 
syringe through the growing season keeps 
in check red spider and thrips. Scale and 
mealy bug will live upon them, but they 
can be easily removed by sponging, and 
the yearly decay of the leaves effectually 
destroys any perfect insects or their eggs 
that may have got on the plants during the 
summer. 

GYANOPHYLLUM MAGNIFICUM. 

This is the best of all the Cyanophyllums 
— so much so, indeed, as to make the others 
not worth growing. We shall, therefore, 
confine the details of cultivation to this 
species, which is rightly named, for amongst 
all the fine-leaved stove plants that have been 
introduced, if we except some of the best 
of the Palms and their allies, there are 
none yet that equal the majestic foliage 
which this plant when well grown pro- 
duces. A vigorous specimen will make 
leaves a yard long, by over 20 inches broad, 
their almost black-green silky upper, and 
reddish-purple under surface, affording a 
striking contrast to all other cultivated 
forms of vegetation. It is a Melastomad 
capable of bearing as high a temperature 
as the hottest stove plants require. A 
single stem is all the form of growth worth 
encouraging, although when strong it breaks 
freely. 

These side shoots or the extreme top 
make cuttings that will root in a few 
weeks, placed singly in 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots, half filled with peaty soil, the upper 
surface all sand, kept moist, confined, and 



shaded when requisite, in a temperature or 
75** or 80**. Under such conditions they 
may be struck at any time of the year 
when cuttings are at hand, but, supposing 
them to be rooted in April, they should at 
once be stood where they will receive 
enough light, otherwise the leaves formed 
will be thin, and not able to last long. To- 
grow this Cyanophyllum large it must have 
plenty of root-room ; the first move from 
the cutting state should be into pots 7 
inches or 8 inches in diameter, using good 
peat, in which the growth is quicker than 
in loam. Although the plant cannot be 
grown too near the glass, still its leaves are 
thin in texture, and if not shaded when 
the sun comes directly upon them with 
any considerable force they are liable to get 
injured ; but the shading should only be 
used when the sun is likely to do harm. 
Give air when the weather is mild, if only 
for a short time each day ; plenty of water 
must also be given. As soon as the roots 
have got well hold of the soil, move into- 
pots 15 inches in diameter, using peat in a 
lumpy state, with a good sprinkling of sand 
and some rotten manure, for it is a gross 
feeder, and when the soil is full of roots it 
will take manure- water freely, which will 
much assist the leaves both in size and in 
the lustrous shade they get when the plant 
is well managed. It can be grown to a 
handsome size in a single season, and very 
large with a second year's growth. In 
autumn cease shading and give more air^ 
reducing the temperature gradually, so- 
that in winter it is about 65**, at which 
time keep the roots a little drier, but never- 
withhold water to let them get as dry as 
many things require, or the leaves will 
suffer. Treat during the ensuing summer 
as before ; in the autumn the extreme top- 
may be removed and struck, which will 
have the effect of causing some of the lower- 
eyes to break. When the shoots thus 
made are large enough, they can be taken 
off with a heel and struck. If required, 
the old stem may be headed down to the 
bottom, the ball half shaken out, and the- 
stool repotted in new soil as soon as it has- 
made a little growth ; after heading down 
in this way larger leaves will be formed 
than those produced by the first growth- 
After the second season young plants wiU 
be preferable in some cases. 

Insects. — The daily syringing which 
this Cyanophyllum should have during the^ 
growing season will suffice to keep down 
the smaller insects, but care must be taken 
that the water gets well to the under 
surface of the leaves, or thrips will effect a 
lodgment. Syringing will also keep down 
mealy bug, which is very fond of establish- 
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ing itself in the inequalities at the under 
side of the leaves. 

CYATHEA. 

A fine genus of Tree Ferns, the most 
important of which are greenhouse species. 
Several of them are unsurpassed for their 
majestic appearance. Among the finest is 
C. dealbata, which forms a beautiful, 
straight, well-proportioned trunk, sur- 
mounted bj a grand head of plume-like 
fronds of enduring character. C. medul- 
laris is one of the largest and handsomest 
species, requiring a large house for the 
exhibition of its true character. Cool 
treatment, with much less root-room than 
usuallv given these and other Tree Ferns, 
is preferable to the humid stove heat and 
over-potting often practised. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genem details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

(7. Bv/rkei. South Africa. 

C. Gunninghamii. New Zealand. 

C. dealbata. New Zealand. 

C. Dregei, South Africa. 

G, medullaris. New Zealand. 

G, princeps. Mexico. 

G. Sriiithii, New Zealand. 

GYGAa 

These are noble - looking plants, the 
leaves of which much resemble Tree Ferns 
in form, but are hard and tough in texture, 
enduring long on the plants. They are 
amongst the finest ornaments of the stove 
or conservatory. Their flowering in this 
country is not a very common occurrence, 
and when they do bloom the flowers are 
nothing more than a curiosity. 

They seldom produce suckers so as to 
give an opportunity of increasing them by 
this means. The plants are nearly always 
imported. Their cultivation is very simple ; 
they succeed in good ordinary loam made 
sufficiently porous by the addition of sand. 
The pots must be well drained, as the roots 
will not bear stagnant moisture. Most of 
the species do not require so much root- 
room as the generality of plants equal in 
size, and it is a mistake to overdo tnem in 
this respect. An ordinary stove or inter- 
mediate temperature will answer for them 
summer and winter — there is no necessity 
for being particular to a few degrees ; 55° 
to 60° in the night during winter, with a 
proportionate rise by day, and 60° to 70° 
in tne night in summer will answer. Most 
of the kinds, however, will bear as much 
heat as any of the stove occupants in the 



day through the growing season, but there 
is no need for subjecting them to so much ; 
it is simply a question of their growing 
quickly or slowly. They may be kept for 
years in moderate-sized pots or tubs if a 
moderate shift is given tnem when they 
are moved. During the growing season 
they should have plenty of light and room 
to Mly extend their leaves ; they also like 
a drier atmosphere than most plants. 

The followmg are fine kinds : — 

G, Armstrongii, A handsome, bold- 
leaved sort. 

G. drdnalis, A very large leaved, hand- 
some kind, requiring a good deal of room. 
A native of India. 

G, cvrdnalis glauca, A glaucous-leaved 
form of the above. 

G. media. A handsome kind, of mode- 
rate size. New Holland. 

G. plvmosa. Has beautiful plume-like 
foliage ; a handsome species from India. 

G. revoluta. A Chinese species that will 
thrive in a warm greenhouse. 

G. Bimmniana. A fine kind from 
the Philippine Islands. 

Insects. — The hard nature of the leaves 
is such as not to afford much food for in- 
sects, but scale will sometimes become 
troublesome, and sponging is the best 
remedy. 

CYCLAMEN. 

The Cyclamens now so largely used for 
pot cultivation are almost wholly confined 
to the race of seedling varieties of C. per- 
cisum that in recent years have been so 
much improved both in the size and colour of 
their flowers, as also in the disposition to 
produce them in much greater quantities 
than the original species could be induced 
to. So great is the improvement that the 
Cyclamens of the present day are amongst 
the most beautiful and continuous bloomers 
of all greenhouse plants. 

The cultural treatment, with more 
warmth stimulating quick growth, that 
this new race is lound to best succeed 
with, is very different from the old slow 
method of growing thorn, by which the 
plants were yearly, after blooming, sub- 
jected to a severe drying process whereby 
they were much enfeebled. The ordinary, 
and much the best way of propagation is 
from seed, which may be sown at different 
times of the year, according to the season 
they are required to flower. If well 
managed the plants will be large enough 
to admit of flowering when from fifteen to 
eighteen months old. To bloom in spring 
sow about November or December ; if 
wanted to come into flower during the 
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late autumn and winter months sow about 
the end of July, in wide shallow pans 
filled with a mixture of sifted fibrous loam, 
with some leaf-mould and alittlesand added. 
Press the material moderately firm, scatter 
the seeds an inch apart over the surface, 
and cover them with about a fourth of an 
inch of the soiL When sown at this time 
stand in a temperature of about 60°, where 
they will soon vegetate by keeping the 
soil a little moist ; to do this without 
giving too much water a thin paper may 
Be laid over the surface and removed as 
soon as the plants are up, after which they 
must be kept close to the glass, and the 
sun not allowed to reach them. The best 
place in which to grow them through their 
early stages is a low heated pit where an 
intermediate temperature (which is neces- 
sary all through the first autumn and 
winter so as to get them on large enough 
to flower satisfactorily by the close of the 
ensuing year and on through the sub- 
sequent winter) can be kept up. Give a 
moderate amount of air daily from the 
time the young plants are up, keeping the 
atmosphere a little moist, and syringing 
slightly in the afternoons ; as soon as 
lai^e enough to handle move singly into 
small pots, using soil similar to that in 
which the seeds were sown. Stand them 
on a moist bottom, still close to the glass ; 
leave off shading as the sun decreases in 

Sower, and keep up a night temperature 
uring the winter of about 50", in which 
they will go on growing so as to require 
moving at the beginning of April into 3-in. 

Eots. Then use similar soil, but add a 
ttle cow manure that has got old and 
mellow. They will now require a little more 
warmth, and until the season is further ad- 
vanced enough fire should be used in cool 
weather to keep them up to 55** in the night, 
and proportionately higher by day wnen 
there is an absence of sun to raise the tem- 
perature. A thin shade will again be 
needful through the spring and summer 
whenever the sun comes on them. Care 
must be taken at all times through the 
season of growth that they never want for 
water at the roots, or they will receive a 
severe check. Keep the atmosphere and 
the material on which the pots stand 
moist, syringe overhead each afternoon, 
all of which are requisite to keep them 
free from red spider. Give air every day, 
but avoid draughts ; towards the end of 
June move the plants into 6-inch pots, 
which will be large enough to flower tnem 
in the first season, and use a fair amount 
of drainage. Continue to treat as hitherto 
advised in the early part of the summer 
until September, when give more air, and 



discontinue shading and syringing so as to 
solidify the growth and induce the forma- 
tion of flowers. Still let them have a 
position near the glass, but through the 
autumn and winter let the material on 
which the pots are be dry. If each plant 
is now stood on an inverted pot it will 
allow a better circulation of air round 
them ; with the same view do not crowd 
them too close — a condition that should in 
all the stages of growth be avoided or the 
leaves will get drawn and weak and the 
plants spoilt. If all has gone well they 
will now be sturdy examples, with short 
stout leaf stalks, the foliage half covering 
the pots ; they will flower freely through 
the last months of the year and early part 
of winter, during which they should be 
kept in a night temperature of 45** or 60°. 

After blooming keep a little cooler, and 
when all danger of frost is over they may 
be turned out under a north wall, the pots 
plunged in ashes, or still better they may 
be kept in a cold frame, placed where they 
will be out of the full sun, and given 
enough water to prevent the soil getting 
quite dry. The plants will lose most of 
their leaves through the early part of 
summer, but will afterwards push up 
quantities ; as soon as these are visible 
give more water, and when a little growth 
has been made move into pots a couple of 
inches larger, shaking away the old soil 
and replacing it with new, of a like de- 
scription to that hitherto recommended. 
Afterwards stand them in a pit, frame, or 
house and treat as advised for the preced- 
ing season, except that they will not now 
require to be kept quite so close. The en- 
suing winter the plants will yield numbers 
of flowers proportionate to the increased 
size they have attained. After blooming 
again treat as in the previous spring and 
summer in the matter of standing out, re- 
potting, &c. They may be kept on after 
they have again flowered, or be discarded and 
their place taken by younger stock, which 
it is well to keep coming on by sowing 
some seed each season. When, the sowing 
is deferred until autumn keep a little 
cooler both before and after the plants 
come up, and it will be well to prick them 
off, when large enough, 2 inches apart in 
pans, allowing them to remain until spring 
before potting singly ; afterwards treat as 
advised for the early sown stock. 

Insects. — Red spider, to which they are 
liable, will usually be kept under by 
following the course of cultivation de- 
tailed. Thrips and aphides sometimes 
attack them, getting to the undersides of 
the leaves and doing much mischief before 
being seen. These insects should be re- 
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peatedly sought for ; when discovered dip 
m tobacco-water or fumigate with tobacco. 

OYOLANTHUS. 

This is a small genus nearly allied to, or 
more correctly speaking a division of the 
natural? Order, Pandanacese. They are 
stove plants little cultivated, but those 
who are fond of fine-foliaged subjects may 
like them. 

The method of propagation is by suckers 
which require to be struck and grown on 
in the way advised for Pandanus, which 
see. 

The following are, we believe, all the 
species known in cultivation : — 

G. bipartitus. A handsome species with 
larce leaves. From Trinidad. 

U. cristatus. A strong-gro"^ ing kind, 
with longer and more massive leaves than 
the preceding. It comes from the West 
Indies. 

G, plicattLS. This species is quite different 
in appearance from C. cristatus, being less 
vigorous in growth. 

G. Plumieri. This is a distinct-looking 
sort, with well marked foliage. From 
Trinidad. 

CYPERUS. 

Grass-like stove plants much used for 
•decorative purposes in a cut state for inter- 
mixing with flowers. They are also weU 
adapted for use associated with blooming 
plants. 

They are easily grown and increased by 
•division of the crowns ; spring iust before 
the growing season comes on is the best 
time to increase them. Plants composed 
of several crowns should then be turned 
out of the pots, aud divided into small 
pieces, which should be put singly in pots 
big enough to hold them. Ordinary loam 
with a little sand will grow them well ; 
when potted water freely. The plants are 
almost aquatic, growing as well in water as 
in the usual way. Stand in a temperature 
of from 55** to 65**, a few degrees eitner way 
wiU not make material difference ; give 
shade and air such as required by ordinary 
fitove plants. By the middle of June move 
into 6-inch pots, the size which will 
be most useful for general purposes. 
Treat as before through the summer, by 
the end of which the plants wUl be large 
enough for use ; keep the soil a little drier 
"during the winter, through which a night 
temperature of 50" or 56" will be enough. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

G, altemifolius. Bright green leaves. A 
native of Madagascar. 



C altemifolius variegatus. A variegated 
form of the last-named. 

G. loams, A distinct and pretty green 
species. 

G. laxus variegattus. A variegated form 
of C. laxus, of recent introduction. 

Insects. — These Cyperus are little sub- 
ject to insects, on account of the quantity 
of water they require, but aphides are 
sometimes troublesome; for these fumi- 
gate. 

G7BT0GEBAS BEFLEXUM. 

This is a handsome free-flowering stove 
plant of moderate growth, very nearly 
allied to the Hoyas. In some respects, 
indeed, it closely resembles them, especially 
in the general appearance of the flowers 
and in the short spurs on which they are 
borne. The shoots are of a stout woody 
character, erect, and comparatively few in 
number, springing from the collar of the 
plant, and not much inclined to branch ; 
the leaves are thick and leathery and of a 
bright green colour. This plant is well 
adapted for cultivation by those who have 
not the convenience of a large stove, as it 
is a slow grower, and takes a considerable 
time before it occupies much space ; more- 
over, it beai-s cutting in freely when 
required, breaking up from the bottom if 
the heading down is performed in the 
spring. It is indigenous to Manilla, and 
consequently needs to be kept always 
warm, but when in flower during the 
summer it can, without injury, be moved 
to a conservatory ; it must not however be 
allowed to remain in a draught. Although 
it does not suffer from the drier atmosphere 
usually here maintained, like many stove 
subjects, this can be accounted for by the 
plant never requiring an atmosphere laden 
with moisture to such an extent as many 
occupants of the stove need ; in fact, if the 
air in which it is grown is too close and 
damp, it often has the effect of causing the 
flowers to fall off before they open. 
Neither does it thrive in so much shade as 
quicker-growing thinner-leaved plants de- 
mand ; it will be sufficient to slightly 
protect it from the direct rays of the sun, 
during the hottest weather, so as to prevent 
the leaves being scorched. 

It strikes freely in the spring from half- 
ripened cuttings, especially if these consist 
of side shoots that can be taken off with a 
heel. They should be inserted singly in small 
pots in a mixture of half sand and fine 
loam, placed in a brisk heat and covered 
with a beU-glass ; they wiU root in four 
or five weeks, after which inure them to 
more air, and let them have plenty of 
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light, but Jiot much sun, until they have 
become more fully established, when they 
should be removed to 6 or 6 inch pots. 
It will succeed in either peat or loam, but 
we prefer the latter when it can be had of 
good quality with plenty of turfy fibre in 
it whilst the plants are small, it should 
be broken fine ; add about one-sixth of 
sand, according to the nature of the loam, 
and drain the pots well, as the plant cannot 
endure stagnant water. This Cyrtoceras 
does not make a large quantity of roots ; 
consequently it must never be overpotted, 
and care should be taken not to give too 
much water, especially until the soil has 
got well filled with roots. As soon as they 
nave started fairly into growth, the points 
of the shoots ought to be taken out to 
cause them to break, as it has a natural 
tendency, if not checked, to extend without 
branching sufficiently. During the summer 
the night temperature should be kept 
about 70°, and air with a thin shade given 
in th& daytime when the heat rises to 
80° ; syringing overhead in the afternoons 
will assist growth. Continue the above 
treatment until the weather begins to get 
cooler ; then discontinue the use of the 
syringe, as also shading, giving more air 
and less water to the soiL Through the 
winter a night temperature of 60° will be 
sufficient, keeping the plants in the lightest 
and driest part of the stove. About the 
beginning oi February give them 6° more 
heat in the night, with a corresponding 
increase in the day, but do not repot untu 
the roots have got well into motion ; and 
as one shift in the season will be quite 
sufficient, it is well not to move them till 
April, when they should be put into pots 
3 inches larger, now using tne soil in a 
little more lumpy state. 

Tie the branches well out, bending them 
down close to the rim of the pot — this will 
have the effect of causing young shoots to 
push up from the collar ; at the same time 
pinch out the points of those existing. As 
the weather gets warmer increase the 
night temperature to 70° and propor- 
tionately more in the day, witii a little 
shade, damping overhead when the house 
is closed. All that will be requisite during 
the summer will be a continuance of the 
treatment recommended. Most likely a 
few flowers will be produced by the 
strongest shoots, but it will not be advisable 
to move them out of the stove, as the 
object will be to get them to make as much 
growth as possible. In the course of the 
summer the tops of the strongest shoots 
may be tied down ; this will still further 
induce them to break back, and at this 
stage of their growth will be found more 



effectual than stopping, which latter opera- 
tion does not always cause this plant tO' 
branch out several shoots as in the case of 
the majority of things. Treat through the 
autumn and winter as before. Again in 
spring give more heat as the advancing 
season demands it, and move into pots 3 
inches larger, tying the branches well out 
so as to leave the plants quite open in the 
centre to still further induce the formation 
of young growth from the base. This 
Cyrtoceras is one among a number of 
subjects that require especial treatment in 
this respect, for if left to its own course it 
would spire up to a considerable height 
and become naked at the bottom ; whereas 
if the strong shoots are kept well tied out,, 
the position to which they are thus bent 
causes them annually to produce fresh 
growth from the bottom, which takes the 
place of any branches that become denuded 
of leaves at the base and which should be 
removed. If the progress made is satis- 
factory, the plants will this summer bloom 
freely, each shoot producing a number of 
their epaulette-like bunches of flowers. 
After the flowers are formed it is better not 
to syringe overhead, as this sometimes has- 
the effect of causing them to drop off. 

The subsequent treatment of the planta 
will require to be similar to that so far 
advised. When grown to their full size, 
13 or 14 inch pots are, as a rule, large 
enough for them. After they are fully 
developed they should be turned out of the 
pots each spring, the drainage examined,, 
and such of the upper portion of the soil 
as is not occupied by roots should be re- 
moved and replaced with new. When 
they have arrived at a size such as we now 
suppose them to be, they will be much 
benefited, during the summer, by liquid 
manure once a week, but in usin^ it for 
this and similar spare-rooted plants it must 
never be given either so strong or in such 
quantities as for naturally robust growers r 
it is even necessary to be careful never to- 
apply water at aU until the soil is some- 
vmat drier than in the case of most stove 
plants, or destruction of the roots will, 
sooner or later, be the result, especially 
during the winter, when no growth is 
progressing. We may add that when this 
plant is thus injured at the roots it has not 
the power to recuperate itself, like many 
others. 

Insecjts. — The leaves of this Cyrtoceras 
are of too tough and leathery a nature to- 
be much hurt by the attacks of such 
insects as thrips, aphides, or red spider, 
except when these are allowed to get 
to a considerable head ; yet the insects^ 
will live upon them, especially if the- 
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atmosphere in which the plants are grown 
is kept too dry. If affected, they should be 
laid on their sides and freely syringed, 
when the insects can be easily removed, 
the smooth surface of the foliage, both on 
the upper and under sides, net affording 
much narbour for them ; the stout sub- 
stance of the leaves also admits of the 
water being thus applied without injury. 
Where scale has made a home upon a 
plant it will be found necessary to resort 
to sponging and cleaning thoroughly with 
soapy water ; a good syringing should be 
afterwards given it to cleanse it from all 
impurities. 

OYTISUS. 

The kinds here treated of are free- 
flowering evergreen greenhouse plants. 
They are in no way particular as to soil, 
growing in either peat or loam, but the 
latter is preferable, as it causes a greater 
di^osition to flower. 

The different sorts of Cytisus root freely ; 
cuttings put several together in 6 or 6 inch 
pots in March, filled with sand, and kept 
moist and close in moderate warmth, will 
be sufficiently rooted in five or six weeks 
to move singly to small pots. Pinch out 
the tops at the same time, and encourage 
growth by keeping them a little close and 
moist through the spring and summer, 
shading a little in bright weather. By the 
end of June move to 4 or 5 inch pots, and 

Einch the points of the shoots wnen they 
ave made 3 inches of growth, closing 
the pit or house in which they are grown 
early in the afternoon, and moistening 
overhead at the same time. Continue 
this treatment until the end of August, 
when inure them to more air and cease 
syringing, keeping them through the 
winter at an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture. About the end of March or be- 
ginning of April give them a 3-inch shift, 
potting them in good fibrous loam, to 
which has been added one-sixth well-rotted 
dung, the latter passed through a fine sieve, 
so that all worms may be detected. Give 
a moderate sprinkling of sand and sufficient 
drainage ; pot firm, and pinch out the 
points of the strongest shoots. They 
require no support, but, like Acacias and 
some other strong-wooded things, unless 
the branches are tied down whilst young 
they have a disposition to grow erect, and 
leave the bottom leggy and bare — conse- 
quently the necessary training should be 
attended to in the first stages of cultivation. 
Through the spring sjrringe them overhead 
every afternoon, getting thoroughly to the 
under side of the leaves as well as to the 



upper surface, and turning the plants roimd 
occasionally, so that the whole may be 
reached by the water. This is necessary 
to keep down red spider, to which they 
are subject. By shutting up the house 
early wnile the sun is on the glass growth 
will be encouraged, and as soon as the roots- 
get well hold of the soil they must be 
liberally supplied with water, as when in 
free growth they require a good deaL 
Continue this treatment imtil the begin- 
ning of August, when the plants should be 
turned out-of-doors and stood on a bed of 
ashes, in a situation where they will be 
protected from the mid-day sun ; they will 
now require well attending to with water 
at the roots, which will have filled the 
pots by this time. Continue also to- 
syringe overhead every evening during dry 
weather. By the middle of September it 
will be advisable to take them indoors ; 
they will do in any house or pit where 
there is a fair amount of light, and from 
which frost can be excluded. By placing 
a portion of them in a temperatuie of 50**,. 
about the close of the year, they can be had 
in flower early, and others will succeed 
them started later, to be followed by those 
that bloom with the advent of solar heat. 
After they have flowered, go over the 
whole with the knife and cut back the 
leading shoots so as to keep the plants in 
shape ; and when they have broken and 
the roots begin to move again, pot them^ 
giving a 3-inch shift, using soil similar to 
the preceding year, and treating in every 
way as before advised. They may be 
grown on to a large size if required, but 
will bear cutting back, the balls consider- 
ably reducing, and repotting in new soil,, 
but after this operation they should be 
kept close and a little warmer until growth 
has fairly commenced. 

G, filipes is a white-flowered species, of 
very slender, graceful, drooping habit, and is 
much used grafted on straight, clean stems 
of the Laburnum, 2 or 3 feet high, so as ta 
form pendulous standards. So managed it 
is one of the most elegant plants grown, 
especially for conservatory decoration^ 
where, standing above lower -growing 
things, it is very effective. The stock* 
will succeed either from seeds or cuttings. 
After grafting the plants will thrive satis- 
factorily with general management such as 
ad^dsed. 

C. racemosus 8uperbui. This is a garden 
hybrid, a considerable improvement on the 
old C. racemosus, and one of the most 
useful decorative plants grown, producing 
most freely its racemes of sweet-scented, 
bright yellow flowers through a good por- 
tion of the spring. 
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Insects. — As already intimated, red 
spider is partial to these Cytisuses, but where 
tne precaution of diligent syringing is con- 
tinued through the growing season this 
pest can be easily kept in check. If by 
any chance it happens to get a footing on 
them it can be destroyed by dipping, or 
thoroughly syringing overhead with in- 
secticide. Ii affectea with brown scale, 
dip or wash with strong insecticide when 
the plants have been cut back before 
growth commences. 

DJEMONOBOPS. 

A genus of quick-growing stove Palms, 
with somewhat slender stems, and large, 
handsome leaves. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

D. fissus. A distinct and handsome 
species. From India. 

D. palembaniciLS. A stately species, with 
large arched pinnate leaves ; the pinnae 
long and about 3 inches broad ; the leaf- 
stalks are stout, proportionate in length, 
and furnished with large and formidable 
spines. It comes from Java. 

BALEOHAMPIA BOEZUANA 
ROSEA. 

This plant is more singular than hand- 
some ; tne flowers, or rather the bracts, 
which are most conspicuous, are deep pink 
in colour, produced in summer, but are not 
so effective as to give it a high position 
among flowering stove species. 

It is easily propagated from cuttings 
of the soft shoots, which if put in sand 
during spring, kept moist, close, and 
shaded in a temperature of 70**, will 
root in a few weeks, when they should be 
moved singly to 4-inch pots. Ordinary- 
loam with a little leaf-mould and sand 
will grow the plant well ; stop the points 
of the shoots, and keep in an ordinary 
stove temperature, with shade and air in 
the day, and a moist atmosphere. It is a 
rapid grower, and will bear moving into 8 
or 9 inch pots by the middle of June, when 
again stop the shoots. Continue to treat 
as before until autumn, and winter in a 
night temperature of 65°. Give pots a 
couple of sizes larger in spring, raising the 
temperature, and treating generally as in 
the summer before. The plants will 
bloom for a considerable period during the 
season ; they will flower in a small state 
if little plants are thought desirable. 
From Vera Cruz. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
sometimes troublesome, especially the 



former, if syringing is not attended to 
daily in the growing season ; for aphides 
fumigate. 

DAMMARA. 

Most of the cultivated species of these 
plants attain the proportions of trees ; but, 
like the Araucarias, can be kept for a time 
so that they can be accommodated in a 
ffood-sized conservatory, where from their 
distinct appearance they are effective. 

They tnrive under conditions such as 
advised for Araucarias, which see. 

D.alha, Origin uncertain. 

D. Brovmii. Origin uncertain. 

D. Moord. A native of New Caledonia. 

D. obtiLsa, Comes from Aniteura. 

DAPHNE INDIOA. 

This highly fragrant evergreen green- 
house plant, of which two varieties occur, 
is a native of China. It is a somewhat 
slow grower, compact in habit, and does 
not attain a large size, but it has a re- 
markably jfree disposition to bloom. There 
are few flowers, excepting the Rose, 
more prized for their fragrance than these 
Daphnes. A small plant >;men in bloom will 
scent a whole house. For this purpose 
they are highly esteemed for placing in 
conservatories, especially when these are 
connected with dwellings where the pre- 
sence of fragrant flowers is a desideratum. 
The large number of Daphnes annually 
propagated in some nurseries, coupled 
with tneir being such general favourites, 
would lead to the supposition that they 
would be more frequently met with than 
they are. That they are not so much 
grown is accounted for by the fact that, 
although easy enough to grow when they 
receive the treatment they require, they 
are almost certain to die or linger out a 
dwindling existence if managed on tlie 
unintelligent system of treating all things 
alike that will conform to any particular 
temperature, more especially in the two 
very important operations of potting and 
watering. 

It is to the fact of these plants being too 
often treated after this general sort of 
fashion that their not thriving with many 
growers is to be attributed. Either when 
grafted or on their own roots they are v6ry 
spare rooters, and cannot bear over-potting. 
Ii as much root-room is given them as re- 
quired by many things it is all but im- 
possible to keep them in health. They 
are also very impatient of too much water, 
and never, even when making active 
growth, must water be given before it is 
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required by the soil, which, in their case, 
should be allowed to get drier than with 
most plants, yet not so as to allow the 
young growth to flag. But it is in the 
dormant season, after the growth is com- 
pleted, that it is necessary to exercise 
more than ordinary care that water is not 
applied too soon. We prefer plants struck 
from cuttings, but these are seldom to be 
met with, as the demand is such that 
grafting is generally resorted to, on ac- 
count of their being so much more rapidly 
increased by this method. 

In private gardens we should advise the 
plants being propagated from cuttings, 
which should be composed of the points 
of the shoots, about 3 inches long, taken 
off towards August and put in pans 3 inches 
apart in sand, covered close with a pro- 
pagating glass, shaded, and kept moist in 
a cool house or pit until the base of the 
cuttings is callused over. When this has 
been effected put them into a temperature 
of 50° by night, where they will make 
roots, still keeping them moderately close 
until well rooted, after which dispense 
with the glasses. They should be in a 
condition for moving singly into 3-in. pots 
by the end of March ; give an intermediate 
temperature through the spring, pinching 
out the points as soon as the Uttle plants 
»have got their roots freely in motion and 
are making top-growth. Towards July 
give pots an inch or two larger, and keep 
in the same genial warmth through the 
summer and autumn. Although, strictly 
speaking, greenhouse plants they make much 
greater progress, especially while young, 
if kept in a temperature of 50° by night, 
and proportionately warmer in the day, 
if a house or pit is available, where they 
can be accommodated through the winter 
with a temperature such as above-men- 
tioned, they should by the beginning of 
April be moved to pots 2 inches larger; 
but, as has been already stated, they must 
not have too large a shift at any time. 
They succeed the best in good fibrous peat 
four parts to one of thoroughly rotten 
dung, with a liberal addition of sand. 
Drain the pots well, and over the crocks 
place some fibrous material to keep them 
quite free from the soil, as if the crocks 
become clogged up ever so little the roots 
will suffer. Stand them in a moderately 
light position, and syringe slightly over- 
head in the afternoon, but be sparing of 
water to the soil until the roots have made 
some progress. 

When the shoots have pushed about 2 
inches pinch out the points to induce them 
to break, and continue them in an in- 
tennediate temperature all through the 



spring and summer, tying out the growths 
to a few neat sticks, so as to lay the founda- 
tion for bushy specimens. Give air mode- 
rately during the day, but close the house 
with sun-heat and plenty of moisture in 
the atmosphere ; in oright sunny weather 
they will be benefited by a thin shade 
during the middle of the day, but this 
must not be used so as to induce weak 
growth. By the end of August, if all has- 
gone well, the plants will have pushed 
their shoots 3 or 4 inches beyond the point 
to which they were stopped, and if the in- 
tention is to grow them on to a consider- 
able size as quickly as possible — which is 
much the best method of treating these 
Daphnes — they should be kept on through 
the winter and during the ensuing summer in 
an intermediate-house temperature.. Where 
it is decided thus to deal with them they 
ought at the end of August to be moved 
into pots an inch or two larger, according to 
the quantity of roots they are found to 
possess when examined ; pot in similar 
soil to that recommended for them in the 
spring, and again pinch out the points of 
the shoots. Syringing overhead may now 
be dispensed with lor some time, but main- 
tain through the autumn a temperature of 
as near 50° in the night as convenient, and 
be careful how water is given to them ; if 
very vigorous they will shortly break into 
growth, pushing three or four shoots from 
each point that was stopped — if not so 
strong they may not push growth for some 
months, but nevertheless much will be 
gained by keeping them a little warm, as 
the root-power will be increased. 

Treat through the early part of the 
ensuing season as advised for the preced- 
ing year, and towards May again turn 
them out of the pots to see if they require 
another shift, which will be the case if 
they have done well. If the roots are 
plentiful give them pots 2 inches larger, 
stop and tie out the shoots, letting the 
summer's management be similar to the 
last. By the close of the summer they 
will have grown into nice-sized plants, 
with a quantity of strong flowering^ 
growths that will have set their bloom 
bunches on all the points ; they may now 
be placed among the ordinary greenhouse 
hardwooded stock through the autumn, 
and if required to flower early a portion of 
them may be put in a little heat about the 
beginning of the year. If their flowers 
are wanted for cutting, choose those from 
the strongest shoots, such as have a strong 
terminal bud at the base of each of the 
leaves with which the shoots are furnished 
for some distance from the points. The 
blooms being produced in compact bunches^ 
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with no length of foot-stalk, it is necessary 
in cutting them to take some little of the 
wood with several of the leaves attached. 

Growths that are weakly are generally 
-devoid of the buds above-mentioned, and 
if the flowers from them are cut with the 
buds that are immediately at the base of 
the flowers they rarely break freely, more 
•often not at all ; but when strong buds 
such as pointed out exist, these wiU push 
growth when the points of the shoots with 
the blooms have been removed. It is thus 
necessary to use discrimination in cutting 
the flowers of these Daphnes, or it will in- 
duce the bare, naked condition so often 
seen. When it happens that a plant is 
altogether weak it should not be cut at all. 
The treatment in after years should be 
■similar to that which has been so far ad- 
vised, with the exception that it is not 
requisite to grow them in anything above 
^ greenhouse temperature. A 12 or 14 
inch pot is big enough for them when they 
Arrive at a large size. When the pots 
get full of roots the plants should be well 
supplied with manure-water during the 
:growing season. Where there is not the 
convenience for giving them in their early 
stages a little extra warmth, as above ad- 
vised, thev should not be potted before 
the end of April ; and during the summer 
ought to be kept as warm as circumstances 
will permit, by closing the house early, 
treating them in other respects as advised 
under the quicker method of growth. 

'The two varieties, D. indica alba and D. 
indica rubra, differ but little in general ap- 
pearance. The flowers of the latter are 
higher coloured than those of the former. 

Z). ja^onica variegata is also well worth 
growing, both for its flowers and hand- 
some variegated foliage. It succeeds under 
similar treatment to the others. 

Insects. — These Daphnes are not much 
troubled by insects, but sometimes the 
young shoots are attacked by green- 
fly, for which fumigate with tobacco; 
thrips also will prey upon the leaves, and 
the best remedy is to dip or syringe with 
tobacco-water. If brown scale gets upon 
them it must be removed with a sponge, 
as any solution strong enough to kill it is 
liable to injure the leaves. 

DARLINGTONIA OALIFORNIOA. 

A most singular greenhouse plant, nearly 
allied to the Sarracenias, ana even more 
curious in the formation of its leaves, 
wliich are hollow like those of Sarrace- 
nias ; in appearance they are most like S. 
variolaris, being hooded at the top like 
that species, but its leaves attain a much 



larger size, being, in a weU grown example, 
as much as 18 or 20 inches high, and pro- 
portionate in circumference. The white 
and red variegation is very beautiful when 
the cultivation is such as to bring out the 
true character. 

The method of propagation is similar to 
that advised for Sarracenias, which see. 
Being a swamp plant, like the Sarracenias, 
it must have an abundance of water while 
making growth, and at no time must it be 
dry at the root. It will not bear as much 
warmth as even the coolest kinds of Sar- 
racenia like ; a cold frame with the pots 
plunged in some moisture-holding material, 
and me lights tilted so as to admit abun- 
dance of air, is what it likes ; or it will 
succeed in an airy greenhouse without any 
shade, as plenty of sun is needful to bring 
out the full amount of colour in the pitchers. 
It comes from California. 

DASYLIRION. 

These are very slow-growing evergreen 
greenhouse Bromeliaceous plants, with a 
singular but elegant habit of growth. They 
form thick short trunks, like those of Cycas 
revoluta, and kindred species ; the stems 
are slowly developed, being formed as the 
leaves, which are very persistent, die off. 
The leaves of Dasylirions are long, narrow, 
and bayonet-shaped, and armed with spines 
along their whole length, erect at first, 
but as they get older assuming an elegant 
arched drooping position. The most singu- 
lar matter connected with Dasylirions, is 
that from the first of the leaves issuing 
from the stem the extremities for an inch 
or two are dead, the dead part as the leaves 
get older splitting up into thin filaments 
and reflexing, assuming the appearance of 
a small brush, giving the plants a most 
distinct and singular aspect They are 
handsome decorative plants for a conserva- 
tory, and equally useful for standing out 
on a terrace or lawn in the summer time, 
the hard texture of their leaves fitting 
them well for exposure in the open air 
in this way. They are increased by suckers 
which are produced sparsely from the base 
of the stem of old plants, or from a large 
example that has bloomed, the flowering 
usually having the effect of causing the 
production of suckers. These suckers 
should be taken off when they have formed 
several small leaves, say about 6 or 8 inches 
long ; and the tufts of leaves, with a bit of 
stem attached, should early in spring be 
cut clean away from the old trunk, and 
put singly in pots sufl&ciently large to hold 
them, filled with half sand and sifted loam. 
Stand them in a temperature of 60", shaded 
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-and moderately close, but not confined 
under a propagating glass or frame, which 
would most likely cause their destruction. 
Shade and give no more water than will 
just keep the soil slightly moist. The 
suckers will form roots and get established 
through the sunmier ; winter in a tem- 
perature of 46**, and in spring, if the soil is 
nlled with roots, move them into pots 2 
inches larger, using good loam with a 
moderate quantity of sand added. The 
plants, as already said, are very slow 
growers, and from this time onwards will 
require nothing more than the usual 
routine of greenhouse treatment, with 
water given freely to the soil through the 
growing season, but more sparsely in 
wmter, during which time they may be 
kept at about 40° in the night. If suffi- 
<;ient root-growth is made to admit of their 
being put into pots a size or two larger each 
spring, they must have this attention ; if 
the progress is slower than this only pot 
<each alternate spring, regulating the size 
x)f pots by the progress made. As they 
get large the shifts should be larger and 
not so frequent ; large specimens, say when 
they get into 18 or 20 inch pots, will do a 
number of years without moving if given 
manure- water during the growing season. 
There are several forms, differing princi- 
pally in the length of the leaves, and their 
4ense or sparse production. 

The following are distinct and desirable 
kinds : — 

D. acrotrichum, A kind with long arched 
green leaves. A native of Mexico. 

D, glaucum. The leaves of this sort have 
a bluish metallic hue. From Mexico. 

D. gradle. Is distinct in appearance 
from both the above. Mexico. 

D, latifolin/m. A handsome form with 
stout foliage. A native of Mexico. 

Insects. — The hard texture of the leaves 
of Dasylirions is such that few insects 
molest them, except scale, which, if trouble- 
some, can be removed by sponging. 

DAVALLIA. 

This genus is amongst the finest of 
•creeping stemmed Ferns ; it comprises 
both stove and greenhouse kinds, ana con- 
tains a large number of species, from the 
•elegant little D. Tyermanii to the noble D. 
Mooreana, and D. polyantha. The magni- 
ficent fronds of both of these species extend 
under liberal cultivation to a length of 6 
or 7 feet. The stout, heavily-clothed, 
creeping stems of many of the Davallias is 
not their least attractive property ; in D. 
canariensis this appearance is so marked as 
to give it the name Hare's-Foot Fern. 



For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

D. aculeata. West Indies. 

D. fijienm major. Fiji Islands. 

D. Mariesii, Japan. 

IJ, Mooreana, Borneo. 

D, polyantha. Java. 

D. Tyermanvi, Africa. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

D. htUlata, Nepal. 
D. canariensis. Canaries. 
D. canariensis puldiella, 
D. dissecta, Java. 
D. elegans. Malay Archipelago. 
D. heterophylla. 

D. pyxidata. New South Wales. 
D. tenuifolia. East Indies, Japan, and 
China. 

DAVIESIA. 

Evergreen greenhouse plants that used 
to be much more frequently met with 
when hardwooded subjects were more in 
favour than of late. They are distinct in 
the appearance of their flowers, but not 
equal to many things requiring to be grown 
under similar conditions. They succeed 
with treatment such as recommended for 
Chorozemas, which see. 

The following will be found to suffi- 
ciently represent the genus : — 

D, cordata. A very distinct lookihg 
species, bearing in summer numerous 
corymbs of yellow flowers. It comes fix)m 
New Holland. 

D. latifolia. This species also has yellow 
flowers, borne in racemes ; a summer 
bloomer. From New South Wales. 

DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA. 

The handsome appearance that this 
plant has even when not in bloom, densely 
clothed as it is with bright green. Holly- 
like foliage, renders it at aU times inte- 
resting, and when studded with its briUiant 
crimson and yellow flowers it is one of the 
most distinct and attractive subjects in 
cultivation. When, in addition to its 
other good properties, the plant is found 
easy to manage, it seems strange that we 
do not much oftener meet with it ; but 
this may be explained by the fact that to 
flower it well the usual treatment given to 
the generality of greenhouse plants will 
not answer. The wood when grown under 
ordinary conditions appears never to attain 
a sufficiently hard, ripe state to induce 
the free formation of flowers. It is one of 
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a «uiulH»r of line things that are thus con- 
8ijjniHl ti> neglect, 8inii)ly through a want 
of oonsidomtion of the conditions under 
which tlioy exist naturally, and which to 
simio extent must be imitated under culti- 
vation if suooei« is to be attained. 

The ]>lant is a native of Patagonia, 
when\ according to Dr. Hooker, it occupies 
a |Hv<itivni st^me 12,00() feet above the level 
of the sea ; fn>m this it may be easily 
sup|Hv»kHl that it is hanly in some parts of 
the kingtloni. Many jdants will flower 
frtvly even when their growth has been 
nuvle under the nei'essarily somewhat con- 
timnl condition of the air in a greenhouse 
during the spring months, if they ai'e later 
on in the seasi">n subjected to a haixlening 
pnvt'ss out-of-dix>rs, wheivby the wootl is 
riix-neil ; but in the case nf othere, such as 
ihis IX^fontainea, the growth of which is 
svmewhat slow and the wo(xl and leaves of 
A very hanl naturi\ unless the growth is 
uuhie uniler ivmlitions that ensure its 
Vine fully s^^liditiiM as it is formed, no 
amor.ni of exixvsure to sun and air after- 
w»i>3> will niiiKe uj^ the deticiency so as to 
i-naMe it tv^ Si»t and prvnluce ttowei-s in 
^UAnTity. This will Ik* undei-stootl by 
pvwers of Caj^ Heaths, some of which — 
DC'tiKy the s]v\"ies depivsi«\— can never be 
illduc«■^i to l!ower frtvly unless the greater 
pciii.Ti v«f the giv>^lh is fornunl in the o^xin 
a::. \Vi:h ihi? kind the usual expt^ure 
i-.:i-i-f-iii*;'r* in the latter jvirt of summer 
will a:-: >;iffio^ : the plant, if it is to blix)m 
vrlL req-irts its gn^wth to W in a great 
iDeA?.-:'e made in the ojvn air, fully exposed 
*:■ lie 5>uii all ihn»ugh the summer. Tliis 
if r2:«rr fjlly exemiditieil in the case of 
r^f-HTiiiieA. which should K* stixxl out- 
I'f -a ■:•:>?* fr*:»in the time the fit>sts aiv over 
in :ir fT'Tinv: until the autumn is far aii- 
viir>:-ed, tlihu-'jch this may ma W ad^•isable 
ir iLr Kisc if small plants, it Wing lx?tter 
: kt^T' :hrm under gbv^ until they have 
LTii^t^i >::ne size, as in this wav thev 
wi_ rjki£r quicker pr-»gress. It is five in 
i.cTLiiij :■:•.■:>. and will succeeil in either 
]»fi: ;•: l.iini, bu: thf latter is usually 
iu.«rr c'Mii-^.ive lo the free pnxluction of 

Tiir tI:.:^: is -p:-. ':\^J;^:<-ll frv^m cuttimirs of 
Hit yi'-sziz >:i:ku< :n a sinii-rii»i-mHl state, 
tfckti :.f £:.:::: Av.^-::>:, and put 2 or 3 
inriits a-.iazi in c.»>.i-s:2evl pans in siuid, 
twvjvi J.iiir wiih a pr^ ]»;ipiting glass, 
kr^'T^ r:i::>: tiii 5>r.a.ir.-.l in a cvX'l house or 
pii ilr-::::ii :lr L-:::-jL:r.Ti and winter, during 
vijil nzLJt :rr 'Liise ■:■{ the cut tines will 
iJi^-^. Ar«:c: Mar-Lh pv.: thorn in a little 
VKTIL-JL. vhrTl ihrv wil! s x^u rix>t. By 
•"^Tint iLrT vi" "bir r.i :. pl.ue singly iii 
-^::iiii Toiiw xjj-i sLculi K- kok a little close 



until they have begun to grow ; give more 
air in the autumn, and winter in a green- 
house or pit. About March pinch out the 
tops of tlie shoots, and as soon as they 
show signs of growing move into pots S 
inches larger. Select the best turfy loam, 
retaining all the fibre ; add as much sand 
as will keep the soil for years in a sujfi- 
ciently porous condition, for an evergreen 
of this description will not well bear an? 
of the soil being removed from its ball, 
and as it is a plant that will last for a 
number of years with fair treatment pro- 
vision should be made in having a mateiial 
that is not likely to soon get into an un- 
healthy state. Drain the pots well, and 
ram the soil so as to make it firm ; during 
this spring and summer keep them along 
with the general stock of young hard- 
wooded plants, encouraging growth by 
closing the house early enough to secure 
for a few hours a warm, growing tempera- 
ture made sufficiently moist by sprinkling 
water about and syringing the plants over- 
head. They are not liable to become 
drawn, but should, nevertheless, be stood 
where they will get plenty of lights or the 
base of the plants will not be properly 
furnished ; the somewhat rigid enaracter 
of the shoots make them more difficult to 
bend, yet from the first they should be 
trained out or the bottom will ultimately 
become naked. So far as possible get the 
strongest shoots thus well out and as low 
down as can be at the commencement. Aft 
the rooti? enter the new soil freely give 
more water, for, like most plants from a 
high altitude, they do not like to be kent 
too dry ; they require only enough shade 
to prevent the leaves burning. Continne 
this treatment through the summer until 
the middle of August, when turn the 
plants out-of-doors in the full sim, pro- 
tecting the pots from its direct foite. 
They may remain out until the end of 
September, after which remove them to a 
house or pit where frost vriU. be excluded ; 
give just as much water as will keep the 
soil in a healthy state. In March go over 
the plants and shorten back slighUy any 
shoots that are taking an undue lead of tltf 
weaker ones ; in April again give them 
fresh jxits, proportioning the sixe of the 
shift to the root-progn^ss they han 
made, and using similar soil in a little 
roui:her state ; the shoots should now be 
well tieil out» so as to secure handsome 
symmetrical speoimt^ns. Do not keep the 
atmi>sphere too cKise^ as it is not deauraUe 
that much tender growth should be en- 
couraged, as it would be liable to suffer 
fn^m sudden exposun^ in the open air, to 
which the plants should be removed to- 
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wards the end of May ; again place them 
in the full sun, but screen the pots jfrom 
its influence ; give regular attention in 
watering and syringing overhead in the 
evenings during bright weather, and occa- 
sionally turn the plants round so that all 
sides alike may come under the sun's 
power. 

Continue this treatment until the be- 
ginning of August, when discontinue the 
use of the syringe ; let them remain out 
until the end of September, when they 
must be brought in and wintered as before. 
It must now be determined whether they 
are to be used for indoor decoration, with 
what bloom they will make, or be grown 
on another season ; the latter course will 
generally be most advisable, and if decided 
upon they should be again potted in spring, 
turned out as in the last season, and any 
shoots that need it stopped. If they are 
removed to the conservatory during the 
time of flowering their next year's bloom 
will be interfered with, as the plant can 
seldom be induced to produce a full sheet 
of flowers on two seasons consecutively. 
Again in the autumn remove them inside ; 
the shoots will now require a few sticks to 
keep them in shape, although com- 
paratively little support is needed. It 
will be better not to pot in the spring, as 
it may in some measure interfere with 
their flowering, but turn them out about 
the same time ; they may be expected to 
bloom freely during the summer, at which 
time the plants can be used in the con- 
servatory or greenhouse, but there should 
not be shaded more than required. If 
they appear to want more pot-room, they 
shoulcl have a shift after the flowering is 
over, placing them out-of-doors as soon as 
they have got hold of the new soil if the 
season is not too far advanced — ^if it is, 
they had better be kept under glass and 
treated through the winter as before ad- 
vised. Again in the spring expose them 
in the open air ; they will most likely not 
produce a full crop of flowers this season 
if kept long indoors during the previous 
summer — the object should be to prepare 
them for making a full display the ensuing 
year. It can easily be arranged to bloom 
a certain number each summer. By pre- 
paring them in the way described the 
plants will last for many years, if given 
increased root-room as they require it, and 
they can be kept in a vigorous, healthy 
condition with less pot-room if they are 
assisted through the growing season with 
manure- water. 

Insects. — The hard texture of the leaves 
renders them little subject to the attacks 
of the smaller insects ; should they appear 



they can be easily removed by a free use of 
the sjrringe ; if brown scale gets upon them 
sponging may be resorted to with effect. 

DESMODIIJM GYRANS. 



(The movmg plant,) 

A warm stove species, belonging to a 
family of plants most of which possess 
little beauty. Nor can it be said that this 
has anything effective in its flowers ; the 
interest attached to it lies in its leaves, 
which are constantly moving with the 
regularity of the pendulum of a clock, only 
much slower and in a different direction, 
the motion being alternately upwards and 
downwards. This continuous motion has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation as 
to the cause among those interested in. 
vegetable physiology ; its motion is not 
nearly so quick as that of the sensitive 
plants — Mimosa sensitiva, M. pudica, and 
others of that genus. True it is that this 
and other plants possessing singularity of 
habit rarely have flowers with fine colours, 
but it is well that they should not be 
lost sight of by cultivators ; of this there is 
some danger through the disposition that 
too often exists to give exclusive attention 
to things that are only noticeable for their 
highly-coloured flowers. 

The cultivation of this Desmodium is 
extremely simple, as all it re(]^uires is a 
brisk heat ana ordinary attention in the 
matters of soil, water, and air, and a little 
shade in bright weather. It strikes freely 
from cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
taken off at any time of the year when 
obtainable. If its propagation is under- 
taken in the spring, cuttings consisting of 
points of the snoots a few inches in length 
cut to a joint, put singly in 3-inch pots, in. 
sandy soil, the surface all sand, placed in 
a temperature of 70°, covered with a 
propagating glass, and kept moist and well 
shaded, will soon make roots. Then 
dispense with the glass, and stand the 
plants in a fairly li^t place ; as soon as 
the small pots are filled with roots give 
them a couple of sizes more room, usin^ 
ordinary loam, to which add a little sand 
and rotten manure. Pinch out the leading 
shoots to cause them to break side branches, 
and give them ordinary stove treatment as 
to heat, light, water, and air, shading 
slightly when the weather is sunny. The 
plants soon begin to show the natural 
peculiarity of meir leaves, and keep on 
moving regularly, the base of the stalk 
acting just like a hinge. All that is further 
required is an increase of pot-room when 
the soil gets full of roots. The plant 
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attains a height of about 3 feet, and does 
not need a great deal of room. It deserves 
a place in the gardens of those who are 
fond of singularities in the way of plants. 
It comes from India, and therefore likes a 
considerable amount of heat at all times. 

Insects. — ^Aphides and red spider, as 
well as others of the worst description of 
insects that prey on stove plants, will 
sometimes attack this Desmodium ; the 
daily use of the syringe during the growing 
season will generally suffice to keep the 
smaller ones in check. Should scale or 
bug affect the plants, sponge with tepid 
water. 

DIOHOBISANDRA. 

These are very distinct-habited stove 
plants indigenous to Brazil and South 
America ; they are evergreen herbaceous 
in habit, with strong Keed-like stems, 
growing to a height of from 2 to 4 feet, and 
bearing broad, lanceolate, cordate leaves ; 
the flowers are produced in a compact 
cluster at the top of the shoots. They are 
principally late summer and autumn 
bloomers, at which season their decided 
blue flowers — a colour common to most of 
the species — are very effective. They are 
easily grown where a moderately high 
temperature can be kept up, and are well 
adapted for associating with most of the 
more easily cultivated hothouse plants, to 
which their erect habit presents a decided 
contrast. 

Their propagation is in no way difficult ; 
they are best increased by division of the 
crowns, which can be separated readily 
with a strong knife, retaining to each a 
portion of roots. This shomd be done 
early in the spring, just before they begin 
growth, which wul, as a matter of course, 
be regulated by the amount of warmth the 
plante have been subjected to during the 
winter — their season of comparative rest. 
We have foimd them to succeed best in peat 
to which has been, added a moderate 
quantity of sand. When the crowns have 
been thus separated, they should be placed 
in pots large enough to admit their roots 
with sufficient soil ; if they are strong, 
6-inch pots will not be too large. Put them 
at once in a temperature of 65**, or a few 
degrees higher in the night. They will 
soon begin to grow, after which supply 
them liberally with water. Stand tnem 
where they will get a full volume of light, 
for if kept too dark the shoots will be 
drawn up too tall. In the matters of air 
and shaiae, treat as for ordinary stove 
plants, syringing them freely overhead 
whsn the house is shut up in the after- 



noons. By the middle of May the plants 
should be ready for larger pots ; 8 or 9 
inches in diameter will not be too big, 
using soil similar to that already advised. 
Through the summer they will bear a 
liberal amount of heat such as is found to 
answer for most stove subjects, regulated 
in accordance with the weather. Beyond 
this nothing further will be required. 
The strongest of the plants wiU flower 
through the autumn, after which they may 
be subjected to a gradually reduced tempe- 
rature, keeping them at about 60** in the 
night through the winter. In spring 
again give more heat and repot, giving 
them a 2 or 3 inch shift, treating sub- 
sequently in other respects as advised for 
the previous summer. In years to come 
the size of the plants will be regulated by 
individual requirements ; they may be 
grown large, so as to have a dozen or more 
flowering stems each season, in which case 
the root-room needed will be proportionate. 
The old stems should be cut away annually 
to make room for the young growth. 

As to the kinds grown, there is a con- 
siderable sameness in their appearance ; 
consequently it is not necessary nor 
advisable to cultivate too many. Among 
the most desirable are the following : — 

D. alho-marginata. Stems of moderate 
strength. Flowers white and blue. From 
BraziL 

D. mosaica. Three to 4 feet high. 
Beautiful deep blue flowers, borne on 
handsome Bamboo-like stems ; the foliage 
bold and distinct A native of the Amazon 
country, and one of the best of the species. 
D. Saundersii, Stems 2 to 3 feet high. 
This makes dense racemes of white violet- 
tipped flowers. Introduced from BraziL 

i). thyrsiflora, A strong grower, like 
those already named, of erect habit. It 
blooms in summer; flowers deep purple. 
Brazil. 

D. undata, A stout-growing plant with 
Reed-like stems ; the flowers blue, and 
produced in summer. From Brazil. 

In addition to being deserving of 
cultivation on account of their flowers, aU 
the above have handsome foliage. 

Insects. — Their smooth glossy leaves do 
not afford much harbour for insects, of 
which the least difficult to contend with 
will be easily kept down by syringing. If 
scale or mealy bug make their appearance, 
syringe with insecticide and sponge care- 
fully. 

DIOESONIA. 

A small genus of magnificent greenhouse 
Ferns, among which are several of the 
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most favourite Tree species, including the 
well-known D. antarctica, and others nearly 
allied. D. antarctica is more largely culti- 
vated than any other Tree Fern, its robust, 
hardy constitution befitting it for thriving 
well in a greenhouse. D. squarrosa is also 
a beautiful species, forming a straight, 
filender trunk, surmounted by an elegant 
symmetrical head of fronds. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

D, antarctica, Australia. 
D, fibrosa. New Zealand. 
D, squarrosa. New Zealand. 
D, Youngii, New South Wales. 

DIDTMOCHLJENA LUNULATA. 

A very distinct-looking, dwarf Tree 
species of Fern, from South America, that 
will succeed in a greenhouse. It is often 
spoilt by being grown too warm, in which 
case the pinnules frequently drop off. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

DIEFFENBAOHIA. 

Many of these thick, succulent-stemmed 
stove Aroids have very handsome varie- 
gated leaves, differing considerably from 
most other fine foliage plants, and havine 
a handsome appearance when associated 
with flowering and other ornamental-leaved 
habitants of a warm house. Most of those in 
cultivation are from the West Indies or the 
hotter parts of Southern America, and there- 
fore require a good deal of heat to grow them. 
They are easuy grown, and can be propa- 
gated in a warm house, without diflSculty, 
from pieces of their succulent stems con- 
taining one or more eyes. They should be 
inserted so as just to cover the base in pots 
half filled with sandy soil, the remainder 
all sand, and kept in a brisk heat, but not 
too moist or they are liable to rot ; nor is 
it well to keep the cuttings so close or 
confined as needful with most things. 
The eyes generally start into growth at tne 
time roots are being pushed ; when these 
are fairly formed the young plants should 
be moved singly into 5-incn or 6-inch pots 
in sandy loam or peat ; either will do. 

If propagation has been effected early 
in the spring the temperature should be 
increased as the weather gets hotter ; 65"* 
or 70** in the night, with proportionately 
more in the daytime, will do through the 
summer, during which season they cannot 
be kept too near the glass, if not absolutely 
touching it> but they must be protected 



from the sun with a thin shade, or the 
leaves will lose their healthy colour. 
Syringe overhead daily in the afternoons 
through the growing season, giving air in 
the middle of the day. This is all the 
attention they require beyond larger pots 
as the roots want more room. Where lai^e 
specimens are wanted they may be had by 
heading back such plants as consist of a 
strong single stem, which will cause the 
stool to push out a number of shoots, or 
several rooted cuttings may be put together 
in a good-sized pot and treated in other 
respects as advised for the single-stemm^ 
specimens. One season is generally long 
enough to keep the plants, as their leaves 
are not very persistent, and after the first 
summer they usually get bare at the 
bottom unless cut back and started afresh, 
striking the tops and such portion of the 
stems as required in the way already indi- 
cated. By the use of manure- water large 
plants can be grown in comparatively small 
pots. 

The following is a selection of the best 
and most distinct kinds : — 

D. amama. Deep green leaves, mottled 
with white and yellow. 

D. Baraquiniana. Has handsome green 
leaves blotched with white ; the leaf-stalks 
are also white. 

D, Oarderii. Leaves deep green, about 
half the surface covered wim large ir- 
regular white blotches. 

D, Ghelsonii. Green ground coloured 
leaves, with greyish- white nerves, and clear 
yellow mottling. 

D. Leopoldii, A distinct and handsome 
sort, the leaves of a very deep green shade, 
extremely lustrous ; the midrib has a broad 
ivory white band running its entire length. 
D, Wallisii. Ground colour deep green, 
the central nerve greyish- white, with white 
blotches on the leaf. 

There are many others differing slightly 
from these, but the above are sufScient for 
ordinary cultivation. 

Insects. — Dieffenbachias are little sub- 
ject to insects. Red spider and aphides 
will live on them, but can easily be kept 
down by syringing. 

DILLENIA 8PE0IOSA. 

An evergreen stove shrub or small tree. 
It is only fit for growing in a large stove, 
where the intention is to illustrate so far 
as possible under glass the character of 
tropical vegetation. The leaves are quite 
a foot long. The flowers, which are white 
in colour, are 8 or 9 inches in diameter, 
but are rarely forthcoming in cultivation. 

It is increased by cuttii]^ of the shoots, 
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which require a strong heat to strike in, 
with the usual conditions of a moist con- 
fined atmosphere. After roots are formed the 
plants must be grown on in a warm stove, 
and as they get large they will want plenty 
of root-room either by being put in large 
pots or planted out. It thrives in sandy 
loam. Introduced from India. 

Insects. — This Dillenia is subject to 
most of the insects that ajQPect stove plants. 
Syringe with water and fumigate tor the 
less objectionable kinds ; for mealy bug 
and scale syringe and sponge with in- 
secticide in the winter when the plant is 
dormant. 

DILLWYNIA. 

This is a genus of hardwooded green- 
house plants, of a bushy habit, that bloom 
freely in the spring and summer. The 
flowers are yellow, or reddish-brown, pretty, 
but not nearly so attractive as many species 
that come from the same countries — New 
Holland, New South Wales, or the ad- 
jacent parts. Dillwynias were at one time 
much more grown than at present, having 
given way to things more snowy in appear- 
ance. The method of propagation and the 
a^r treatment given for ftoronias — which 
see — will answer for Dillwynias. The 
undermentioned are the most deserving 
kinds : — 

D. floribunda. Yellow. 

JD. juniperina. Yellow. 

D. pungens. Yellow. 

D, rudis sanguinea. Red, 

D. speciosa. Orange and yellow. 

DION EDULE. 

A very handsome evergreen plant. It 
belongs to the Cycad faimly, and req^tdres 
the same treatment as the warm species of 
Cycas. The pinnae of the leaves are as 
regular as the back-bone of a fish ; the 
leaves in a strong specimen will attain a 
length of from 5 to 6 feet. A native of 
Mexico. 

DIONJEA MUSOIPULA. 

A most curious little warm greenhouse 
plant, differing from all others in the re- 
markable formation of its leaves, which 
terminate in a singular trap-like appen- 
dage, furnished with internal hairs, which, 
so long as the leaves are healthy and 
vigorous, are extremely sensitive, and 
when touched cause the jaws of the trap to 
close instantly. This is one of the most 
remarkable of the insectivorous plants, so 
called from the provisions which Nature 
has given them to attract and confine in- 



sects, which latter are with good reason 
supposed to afford them nutriment. 

It is increased by division ; when the 
plant produces a flower-stem this causea 
the bulb-like base to divide as in the case 
of Lilies and many other plants. The off- 
sets should be separated in the spring 
before growth begins, and put singly in. 
very small pots filled with a mixture of 
fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum, with 
a little sand and small crocks added. The 
plant requires plenty of water through the 
growing season, and must never be allowed 
to get dry. It thrives best with a little 
more warmth than that of an ordinary 

freenhouse, but does not like a stove heat, 
t should have plenty of light, but ought 
not to be stood too near the glass, or be 
exposed to the sun. The little pots in 
which the plants are grown must always 
be kept plunged up to their rims in 
sphagnum, in a pot or pan large enough to 
hold a moderate body of the material ; 
this is needful to keep the roots in a uni- 
formly moist condition ; ten or twelve 
plants plunged in this way in a pan 12 
inches in diameter, make a nice specimen. 
The plants are better not grown under a 
bell-glass as sometimes advised, as even if 
kept tilted the glass tends to weaken the 
growth. It is a habitant of the swamps of 
North Carolina and Florida. 

Insects. — Aphides are particularly par- 
tial to Dionoea, and must never be allowed 
to remain on it, or they will quickly 
destroy the leaves ; fumigation with to- 
bacco is the best remedy. 

DIOSOOBEA. 

Strong-growing stove climbers, suitable 
for training round a pillar, or more so for 
clothing a wall, where such plants as are 
grown for the production of flowers might 
not get enougn light. They are rapid 
growers, soon covering a considerable 
space ; the leaves of the kinds hereafter 
named are handsomely variegated, al- 
though not so bright in appearance as 
some things used for a like purpose. 

They are increased by division of their 
tuberous roots in the spring before they 
begin to grow ; pot, and grow them on under 
ordinary stove treatment ; and give as they 
increase in size enough root-room either by 
large pots, or by planting them out in a 
bed. They will thrive in either loam or peat. 

D, Ancectochilus. A bold-leaved species, 
and a free grower that will cover a large 
space if given enough root-room to enable 
it to attain its full strength. The ground 
colour of the leaves is green, mottled with 
golden yellow. From South America. 
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D. a/rgyrcRa, A species of medium 
strength, the leaves prettily marked along 
the nerve margins with silvery-grey. From 
•Colombia. 

D. discolor, A handsome species, with 
large leaves, prettily mottled. It comes 
from Central America. 

JD. discolor vittata. A pretty kind, the 
^ound colour of the leaves is green, with 
a silvery-grey central band. From South 
America. 

J), illustrata, A handsome sort, ground 
colour of the leaves green, with an irregular 
silvery band down the centre, and numerous 
irregular blotches and spots of the same 
colour dispersed over the entire surface. 
A native of the Eio Grande du Sul. 

Insects. — Mealy bug and aphides are 
the only insects we have found troublesome 
on these plants ; to remove the former 
syringe freely with clean water; for 
•aphides, which sometimes affect the points 
of the young shoots, fumigate. 

DIPLADENIA. 

Few plants better deserve general culti- 
vation by all who possess a wai-m stove than 
Dipladenias. They are of moderate growth, 
and when well managed may, if required, 
be induced to flower continuously from the 
•end of April to December. It is not, how- 
ever, desirable to allow them to bloom so 
long, having in view the preparation of the 
plants for the ensuing yearns flowering ; yet 
if wanted so late in the autumn, all mat is 
necessary is to defer cutting the plants 
back, and to keep up sufficient heat to in- 
•duce the formation and expansion of the 
blooms. For bouquets, either half or fully 
•expanded flowers of the lovely rose-coloured 
D. crassinoda, the white, yellow-throated 
D. boliviensis, or the beautiful blush- 
tinted D. Williamsii, with its deep rosy 
throat, have few equals ; for vases or 
shallow stands these and also the darker 
varieties are among the best flowers that 
■can be used, furnishing, as they do, for 
^ long period, a daily supply of blooms of 
the most refined and distinct character. 
But in gathering them to be thus used for 
•decorative purposes, care should be taken 
to cut only the individual flowers with 
their foot-stalks. It is extravagant to re- 
move the whole bunch, for if allowed to 
remain on the plant, flowers will keep 
expanding for some months. The best, 
most distinct, and desirable kinds have 
been raised from D. crassinoda, crossed 
with D. splendens. Some of these are much 
•darker in colour than either of their parents. 

In the cultivation of Dipladenias one 
point should not be lost sight of, and that is 



the necessity of a brisk temperature. D. cras- 
sinoda comes from the hot low-lying dis- 
tricts of Rio de Janeiro, D. splendens from 
the foot of the Organ Mountains ; conse- 
quently neither the species nor the varieties 
raised from them can be expected to succeed 
without plenty of heat. To flower early 
in spring they should be kept through the 
winter at from 66* to 70** during the night. 
Thev are easily struck from cuttings made 
of the young shoots, either consisting of 
one or a couple of joints. These may be 
put in any time from spring to September, 
but the wood is in the best condition for 
making cuttings after the beginning of 
August. Place them singly in small pots 
half filled with fibrous peat and sand, the 
upper part all sand ; keep them moderately 
close under a propagating glass in a tem- 
perature of 70** or a little over. They will 
soon strike. When well rooted, dispense 
with the glasses, and after the young 
growth has made some progress move them 
into 4-inch pots, using tne best fibrous peat 
and a good portion of sand. Encourage 
them to make root and some top-growth 
before winter, during which time they 
should be kept slowly moving in a tem- 
perature as near 70** as can be given them. 
In the spring, about the beginning of 
March, move them to pots 3 inches or 4 
inches larger, using in all stages of their 
growth nothing but good fibrous peat and 
sand. This is more suitable for them than 
any mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, or 
other combination. The peat cannot be 
too fibrous, and after the plants are moved 
from the 4-inch pots, it should be used in 
a lumpy state, the pieces not being broken 
smaller than bantams' eggs. Good peat of 
this description should have mixed with it 
one-sixth part of sand. Drain the pots 
well, pot moderately firm, and do not give 
water until the soil has become drier tnan 
would be advisable for most stove plants. 
Take half a dozen sticks 3 feet in length, 
and insert them in the soil just inside the 
pot; round these wind the shoots, leaving the 
points well up, or they will throw out too 
many side breaks, and keep them through 
the remainder of the summer in a warm 
stove, for they will bear as much heat as 
any plants living. Syringe them overhead 
every afternoon, getting tne water well to 
the underside of the foliage, as they are 
subject to red spider as well as to scale and 
mealy bug. JBy the middle of October 
move them into 12-inch or 13-inch pots. 
In potting this time do not disturb the 
roots any more than is necessary to remove 
the drainage ; the soil should be similar 
to that used for the previous shift. 

Untwist the plants from the sticks to 
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which they have been attached, and at 
once put them on the trellises on which 
they are to be grown ; these should be 
made of strong galvanised wire 2 feet 3 
inches through by 2 feet 6 inches in height 
above the pot. These trellises may appear 
small, but they look very bad when not 
well covered with foliage, and the bunches 
of flowers, which should never be tied in 
too stiffly, will project on all sides to a dis- 
tance of 6 inches or 8 inches from the 
trellis, making the plants large enough for 
any purpose. The ends of the wire ought 
to De 9 inches longer, so as to have sim- 
cient hold of the sofl, and should be inserted 
just inside the rim of the pot and fastened 
securely by stout sticks. These should 
come half-way up the inside of the trellis, 
and be secured to it to keep the whole 
firmly in its place ; without these sticks 
the trellises are liable to swing about 
and injure the plants when moved. Train 
the shoots evenly roimd the trellis, taking 
care to furnish the bottom first. Growth 
from this time until the days lengthen will 
be somewhat slow. Through [November, 
December, and January keep the night 
temperature nearly up to 70", with a rise 
of 5 in the day. A good bed of tan is of 
great advantage to the plants, which should 
stand above it ; Dipladenias should never 
be plunged. They are very impatient of 
any excess of moisture at the roots, and 
when plunged it is not always easy to tell 
when they require water ; it also makes 
them much more tender by the way in 
which it acts upon them, and in most 
houses they are, when plunged, too far 
from the light. Bun the shoots up thin 
strings fastened from the trellis to the 
roof, keeping them in this position until 
they have begun to open their flowers. By 
the end of February tne night temperature 
may be raised 3* or 4**, and about the be- 
ginning of April it can be allowed to run 
up to 85* or 90** in the day with sun-heat, 
wnich will answer through the summer ; 
admit a little air, but allow no cold cur- 
rents to come in contact with the plants. 
Close early, syringing at the same time. 
As the sun gets powerful, the flowers will 
be benefited by a little shade in the middle 
of the day, but the plants do not require it. 
When the bunches begin to open, train the 
shoots neatly round the trellis, so as to 
have it covered uniformly with foliage and 
flowers. Assist the plants with manure- 
water all through the season from this 
time, and they will keep on throwing out 
fresh shoots that will show bloom when 
from 12 inches to 18 inches in length. Do 
not allow these to get twisted together, and 
give more air during the summer. They 



will, if all goes on well, continue to 
bloom freely through the summer. At the 
end of September they should be taken off 
the trellises, and the shoots cut back to 
within 6 feet of the collar, tying them 
loosely to a few sticks inserted in the soil* 
The temperature now should be about 66* 
by night. In three weeks they will have 
broken sufficiently for moving ; then turn 
them out of the pots and reduce the ball 
quite one-half, removing as much of the 
old soil as is possible without injuring the 
roots. Place them in 16-inch or 16-inch 
pots, which size is large enough for any 
Dipladenia, as, owing to the annual re- 
newal of so much of the soil, they do not 
require more room than this. In potting^ 
always keep the collars of the plants well 
up, only just or barely covering the 
tuberous portion of the roots, by which 
means they are not nearly so liable to 
suffer in this their most tender part. At 
once place them on the trellises again, and 
treat m every way as recommended for the 
preceding year. Dipladenias can be grown 
somewhat cooler than has just been recom- 
mended ; but to get as much and as long a 
continuance of flower from them each season 
as they are capable of, they need to be 
treated as above. All make beautiful 
climbers for draping the roof of a stove, the 
splendid colour of their flowers being seen to 
the best advantage thus hanging ; but even 
when grown in this way they should not 
be planted out, as they succeed best in pota 
where the soil can in a great measure be 
removed each year. In growing Dipla- 
denias it is necessary to keep the soil drier 
than in the case of most stove plants. 

The following well deserve a place in 
every stove : — 

D. amahilis. An excellent free-flower- 
ing sort, the blooms distinct in colour, deep 
rose, with ample foliage. One of the best 
plants in cultivation. 

D. amcRna. A free-flowering variety,, 
with pale, flesh-coloured flowers, which 
are produced in medium-sized bunches. 

IJ, boliviensis. Bears delicate white flowers 
much smaller than either of the preceding, 
and is very distinct from them. 

D, Brearleyana. This has very large 
flowers, from three to four being open on each 
bunch at a time. The colour is not easy to 
describe. It is, when properly brought 
out, extremely rich, differing from any 
other flower we ever saw — an intense deep- 
reddish-crimson, with a lustre like a dark 
velvety Bose. The plant has fine dark- 
green leaves, is a remarkably robust grower^ 
and equally free flowerer. 

D. crassinoda. A more slender-habited 
I plant than the preceding, with thinner 
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wood and smaller glossy leaves. Its 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers, which are 
produced jfreely, are well set off by the 
yellow throat. We have had a plant of 
this variety with 150 bunches of bloom 
upon it at once. 

D. Houtteana, A distinct, pale-coloured 
kind, with medium-sized flowers produced 
fireely. 

D. hyhrida. Amongst all the species 
and varieties in cultivation this stands 
unequalled for the brilliant colour of its 
flowers, which are of the most glowing 
shade of crimson, large in size, and stout 
in texture. The plant has a robust ap- 
pearance, with stout handsome foliage, and 
blooms freely. 

D, msignis, A fine variety, with deep 
rosy-crimson flowers of great substance. 
The leaves are large, and set off the plant 
to advantage. 

D. magnifica. Is somewhat like the 
species D. crassinoda, but the flowers some- 
times come handsomelymarbled with white. 

D. profum. A free-growing, very free- 
flowering kind ; the individual blooms very 
large ; carmine in colour. 

D. Begina, A medium grower, with 
blush-coloured flowers when first opened, 
becoming paler as they get older, but deeper 
coloured m the throat; a free-blooming 
variety. 

D, splendens. One of the oldest, but 
still a very fine kind. The flowers are 
white, suffused with pink, very beautiful, 
and borne in large bunches. It is a strong 
grower, with large bold foliage. From the 
Organ Mountains. 

D, Williamm, This is an improvement 
upon D. splendens, the ground colour, as 
in that variety, being pale blush, with the 
addition of a deep pink throat, which 
much enhances its beauty. It blooms 
freely, and is one of the most chaste flowers 
that we have. 

Insects. — All the most troublesome 
insects which prey upon cultivated plants 
are partial to Dipladenias ; mealy bug, 
scale, and thrips all infest them, and re- 
<^uire to be kept under by diligent atten- 
tion and frequent washing with insecti- 
cide. 

DIPTEBAOANTHUS. 

This is one of the numerous genera 
which the natural Order Acanthacese in- 
cludes ; it contains a few species worth 
growing. Like most of their allies they 
are easfly grown, reqiiiring the same treat- 
ment as advised for Justicias, which see. 

D, affinis. A scarlet-flowered species, 
which blooms in winter. It comes from 
Brazil. 



D. Herhstii, This kind bears handsome 
crimson and purple flowers, produced in 
autumn. From Brazil. 

D. gpedabilis. Has blue and purple 
flowers, and is a winter bloomer. Intro- 
duced from Peru. 

DISANDRA PBOSTRATA. 

A greenhouse trailing plant that bears 
small yellow flowers, produced in the sum- 
mer. It is occasionally met with as aclimber. 

It can be struck from cuttings in spring 
in the usual way, in moderate warmth, and 
grown on in the ordinary manner until 
large enough to plant out or to occupy a 
moderate-sized pot; train the shoots on 
the space to be occupied. A native of 
Madeira. 

iNSEcxa — Insects do not trouble this 
plant much, except red spider, which can 
be kept down by syringing regularly 
througn the growing season. 

DOBTANTHES. 

The known species belonging to this 
genus of greenhouse Amaryllidaceous 
plants are few in number. They have a 
noble appearance when in flower ; their 
bloom-stems springing from a tuft of re- 
curved leaves have a decidedly distinct 
appearance. They can be increased by 
suckers, which are produced from the base 
of the old plants, like those of the hardy- 
Yuccas. They require to be taken off, 
potted, and grown on under general green- 
house treatment in the matter of warmth, 
moisture, and air, such as found to answer 
for other things coming from the same 
country. 

D. excelsa. In its native habitation 
this species is said to make flower-stems 
20 feet high ; the flowers are produced in 
large heads on the tops of the stems ; they 
are crimson in colour, and are furnished 
with bracts of the same hue, which much 
enhances the effect. It comes from New 
South Wales. 

D, Falmerii, A newer species than the 
last-named, and superior to it as a de- 
corative plant. The flowers are produced 
in the form of a pyramidal, erect, branch- 
ing spike, half a yard high by a foot 
through. The individual flowers are red 
with a light centre, almost approaching 
white. It comes from Queenslaiid. 

DBAOJENA. 

(Stove.) 

Among the stove species and varieties of 
Dracssna are to be found some of the most 
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beautiful and distinct variegated plants 
in cultivation, alike remarkable for the 
cbamiing colouring of their foliage and 
the elegance of their habit ; they are 
adapted for the warm conservatory or the 
greenhouse in the summer, or the numerous 
decorative purposes in rooms for which 
plants are now so extensively used. The 
narrow-leaved kinds are the most elegant, 
but some of those with massive broad foli- 
age are very effective when associated with 
Ferns or flowering plants, and in these 
ways can be employed to the best advan- 
tage. 

All the warmer section will bear a stove 
temperature and are free growers, but do 
not progress so fast as to be of a weedy 
character ; they are easily propagated, but 
not being plants that break out side-shoots, 
they do not afford material to make stock 
so quickly as many things do. They 
yield cuttings from the roots differently 
from most plants; the feeding fibres pro- 
ceed from a stout underground stem, thick 
and blunt at the extremity, which extends 
downwards, soon reaching the bottoms of 
the pots. If 2 or 3 inches of these stems 
are cut off and put points upwards in small 
pots, they will soon push growth, and, 
forming leaves, make plants similar in 
every way to such as are the result of 
striking the tops of the plants. The latter, 
if taken off with four or five leaves, root in 
a warm close atmosphere in a few weeks, 
but the most expeditious mode of increas- 
ing Dracaenas is to take the stems of any 
old plants that have attained a con- 
siderable height, and in such condition 
have generally lost their lower leaves ; if 
these are divested of the roots, the soft 
portion of the top and all the leaves, and 
are laid down in a propagating frame 
where there is a good bottom heat, on a 
bed of open sandy peat, with about half 
an inch of similar soil over them, most of 
the eyes will start into growth and push 
up sucker-like shoots. As soon as these 
have made three or four leaves each they 
should be cut clean off from the old stem 
with the roots attached that the young 
growths will have formed ; they should 
be put singly in small pots in sandy peat 
and kept close and shaded for a week or 
two, when they will soon get established, 
and must then be inured to the full air of 
the house. Dracaenas are not liable to 
become drawn or weakly, but their leaves 
are handsomer and more enduring when 
they are grown with enough light and 
have a sufficient amount of air every day 
during summer. Plants raised in the 
above way early in spring will, if kept 
growing in a brisk heat, be ready for 



moving into 4-inch pots by the end of 
June, after which continue to treat them 
as beifore, giving plenty of water so long 
as the season of growth continues. Syringe 
freely overhead in the afternoons at the 
time the house is closed. In the night 
through the winter a temperature of 60° 
is sufficient ; in the spring increase the 
warmth day and night, and as soon as 
growth commences move them into pots 3 
inches larger, treating as in the previous 
summer. Additional root-room as wanted 
must be given proportionate to the require- 
ments of the different kinds grown ; such 
large growers as D. Shepherdii andBaptistii 
need much larger pots than the smaller 
sorts. The plants may be kept growing to 
any required height so long as they retain 
their lower leaves ; after the loss of these 
they possess little beauty, and should have 
their heads taken off and struck, and 
young stock raised from the stems. Three 
years is generally as long as the plants 
can be kept fairly furnished with bottom 
leaves. Comparatively small examples in 
6 or 8 inch pots are the most useful for 
ordinary decorative purposes. There are 
now an immense number of species and 
varieties, many differing very little jfrom 
each other. 

The following is a selection of the best 
heat requiring kinds : — 

D. albicans. A very distinct and hand- 
some sort ; leaves bright green, variegated 
with white. South Sea Islands. 

D, amhoynensis. Handsome in habit, 
the lower portion of the leaves heavily 
edged with bright red. Amboyna. 

D. angusta. A handsome small-growins 
kind ; leaves 1 inch wide, dark clouded 
green, shaded with bronzy-red. South Sea 
Islands. 

D. Baptistii, One of the finest of all the 
species. The leaves are large, and the 
general habit of the plant handsome. 
Ground colour, a peculiar shade of rich 
metallic green, edged with red suffused 
with white. South Sea Islands. 

D. Bausei. A distinct and handsome 
variety of garden origin. It has stout, 
broad leaves, dark bronze, edged with 
crimson ; the stalks highly coloured. 

D. Claudia. A fine decorative variety 
of small habit ; leaves green, shaded on the 
edge with rosy-carmine. A most useful 
kind. 

D. Earl of Derby. Leaves long and 
broad, ground colour bright green, broadly 
edged with crimson ; leaf-stalks highly 
coloured. South Sea Islands. 

D. Fraserii. This sort has very stout, 
broad, short leaves ; the ground colour is 
very dark, with red variegation. A dis- 
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tmct and handsome kind. South Sea 
Islands. 

D, Frederici, A hybrid variety ; dark 
bronzy-green leaves, edged and veined with 
€rim8on. 

D, Goldieana, A most remarkable and 
distinct species ; the leaves are broad 
«nd pointed, grejdsh-green ground colour, 
banded across with broad irregular mark- 
ings of whitish grey alternating with dark 
green. Tropical Africa. 

D. gracilis, A smaU-growing kind with 
filender narrow leavea A useful decorative 
plant. 

D, ChiUfoylei, Another very distinct 
and handsome kind ; ground colour light 
green, striped with white, pink, and red. 
South Sea islands. 

D, Mrs. Baus4, A stout short-leaved 
variety, ground colour deep green, margined 
with bright crimson. 

D, Princess Margaret, Different in ap- 
pearance from most others, medium in 
frowth, midrib crimson, most of the leaf- 
lade white, striped with pale green suf- 
fused with pink. South Sea Islands. 

D, pulcherrima, A medium - growing 
kind, with narrow leaves; very graceful 
in appearance ; colour green, with red 
-and white markings. South Sea Islands. 

D. Rex. A hybrid variety of distinct 
character ; stout in habit ; leaves bronzy- 
^een, streaked and edged with carmine- 
red. 

D. Shepherdii. One of the largest and 
strongest growers of the family ; the leaves 
Are very long and broad, and of different 
shades of green, tinged with bronzy-red. 
South Sea Islands. 

v. superba. A small -leaved hybrid 
variety ; leaves 12 inches long by 1 inch 
hroad, bronzy-green, edged with red. 

D. terminalis. One of the oldest, but 
43till one of the very best for general de- 
corative purposes, grown more than all 
others put together for market, as it will 
£tand much hard usage. Leaves bronzy- 
green, edged and suffused with pale trans- 
parent red. East Indies. 

D. terminalis alba. A form of the above 
with a good deal of white in the leaf 
marking. 

Insects. — Thrip8,red spider, and aphides 
•can be easily kept under by syringing. 
Should brown scale or mealy bug attack 
them, sponging is the best remedy. 

DBAOJENA. 

(Greenhouse.) 

The greenhouse kinds of Dracaena are 
•elegant in habit, and are well adapted for 
•conservatory decoration as also for standing 



in rooms, corridors, and similar places 
where their stately appearance is seen to 
the best advantage. 

Such kinds as D. austraUs — one of the 
best and most generally useful — can be 
raised jfrom seed, which should be sown in 
spring in pans filled with finely-sifted 
peat with a little sand added ; cover the 
seeds lightly and stand in a temperature of 
65° or 60"*, keeping the soil slightly moist 
and shaded from the sun until the seeds 
vegetate, after which keep them near the 
glass, give more air and shade a little from 
the sun. They should remain in the seed 
pan until each plant has got several leaves 
5 or 6 inches long, when move singly into 
3-inch pots, now using good loam broken 
fine, mixed with a moderate amount of 
sand. As soon as the roots are fairly 
moving in the new soil subject the plants 
to greenhouse treatment, giving air fi-eely 
during the day, a little shade, and water to 
the soil so as to keep it moderately moist ; 
syringe overhead in the afternoons, but 
discontinue this in the autumn. Keep 
through the winter in a night temperature 
of 40"*, regulating it in the day according to 
the weather. In the spring about April 
move them into pots from 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, according to the amount of roots 
each plant is found to have when turned 
out of the old ones. After potting treat 
through the summer as in the previous 
season, again giving a little shade in the 
brightest weather ; this summer a low pitj 
where they will be near the glass and can 
have plenty of air, will answer best. 
Syringe each afternoon — this is essential 
with this plant through the growinc 
season in all its stages to keep down rea 
spider, which if allowed to get established 
on the leaves does irreparable mischief by 
causing them to turn yellow and die off 
prematurely. All that is subsequently 
required is to give more pot-room as it is 
wanted, and to continue other matters as 
already advised, being careful that the 
roots never want moisture. Want of 
moisture tends to injure the lower leaves, 
and tiius to detract much from the appear- 
ance of the plants. If well cared for this 
Dracaena will attain a height of 6 feet or 
more before the bottom leaves begin to go 
off. Other sorts like D. congesta, D. rubra, 
and D. lineata, are increased by cuttings 
made from both the thick extremities of the 
roots, and from shoots such as are pro- 
duced from the old stems of plants that 
have had their heads removed ; the young 
growths should be taken off when they 
have grown to a length of 6 or 8 inches, 
securing the firm woody portion of the 
bottom. Strip off three or four of the 
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lower leaves, and put singly into pots large 
enough to hold them, drained and filled 
with a mixture of half loam and sand, with 
a little sand alone on the top. The cuttings 
are best put in in spring, and should be 
stood where they can have a temperature 
of 60**, where they will soon form roots, 
after which treat in every way as to 
root-room, water, air, and light, as advised 
for the seedlings of D. australis. Cuttings 
made of the old hard stems of any of these 
Dracaenas, in lengths of about a couple of 
inches, will strike and make good plants, 
forming straight stems with handsome 
heads, equal in every way to the shoot 
cuttings. The thick fleshy ends of the 
roots, already mentioned, if taken off in 
pieces of about an inch long, and treated 
like the stem cuttings, will succeed equally 
well. 

D. congesta. A slender elegant-growing 
kind, one of the best for using where a 
large grower would be inadmissible. 

v. lineata. Another pretty kind that 
attains a medium size. 

D. rubra. A handsome plant with 
moderately broad leaves ; pale green, the 
extreme edges of a reddish shade. 

Insects. — These Dracaenas are liable to 
the attacks of red spider, but by following 
up the use of the syringe through the 
growing season little trouble may be looked 
lor from this pest. If greenfly or thrips 
make their appearance fumigate with 
tobaxjco. Eor scale and mealy bug syringe 
and sponge the leaves. 

DEACOPHTLLUM GBACILE. 

This is a native of New Holland, and is 
one of the most distinct and useful plants in 
cultivation, either for decorative purposes 
in a smaU state, or grown on to a full-sized 
specimen ; its colour, pure white, is not 
common among hardwooded greenhouse 
plants. It is most useful also for cutting, 
either for bouquets or filling vases, its thin 
papery flowers lasting long in water. 
There are few plants, excepting the 
Aphelexis, that retain their flowers in good 
condition so long, for they last well five or 
six weeks from the time they begin to 
open. No collection of hardwooded plants 
can be considered complete without this, 
particularly where they are intended for 
exhibition, for which it is especially 
adapted, both on account of its colour and 
its thoroughly distinct habit of growth. 
But to ensure the plants always being 
forthcoming when required, several shoula 
be grown, as it is a most delicate-rooted 
subject, and apt, on that account, to go off 
suddeidy, without any apparent symptoms 



to indicate disease until the points of the 
shoots begin to flag. This is an all but cer- 
tain precursor of death, except in the case 
of excessive dryness at the root, which never 
ought to be allowed to occur, as, even if it 
does not destroy the plant, it produces a 
rusty condition of the leaves which detracts 
much from its appearance, even if confined 
to the base of the plant. The leaves, being 
naturally very small, admit of the least 
imperfection in this respect being seen. It 
must not be understood that the only 
essential to secure success in its cultivation 
is a liberal use of the water-pot — it is one 
of the most impatient plants in respect to 
any excess of moisture at the root. It does 
not last in good condition so long as some^ 
consequently it is advisable for those who 
grow it to each year propagate a few, so as 
to be in a position to make up for such as 
die or wear out. 

While in a young state they should 
never be placed upon dry shelves or open 
trellis- work, but should be stood on some 
material that will hold a little moisture, 
such as sand or ashes, or a mixture of both. 
This must not be made too wet, or the pots 
will absorb so much water as to rot the 
roots ; just simply keep the material a 
little moist, so that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the plants may, as far as possible, 
approach to that which they receive when 
growing naturally in the open air, through 
the attraction of the sun acting upon me 
soil, which never, in the country where 
the plant grows, gets into that unnaturally 
dry condition that plants standing upon 
dry shelves are subject to. 

This Dracophyllum strikes readily from 
cuttings made of the points of the youiig 
shoots, such as are to be had in quantity 
about the end of May. Keduce them to a 
length of 3 inches, put them an inch or 
two apart in 6-inch pots in sand, keep at 
an intermediate temperature covered with 
a propagating glass, moist and shaded, and 
they will strike in about two months ; 
when well-rooted move them singly into 
small pots filled with fine sifted peat and 
sand, and continue to keep close until they 
begin to grow. Give just enough moisture 
in the soil to promote growth, and a little 
air in the middle of the day ; shade in 
proportion to the state of the weather, and 
pinch out the points of the shoots as soon 
as the little plants commence to grow away. 
Keep through the autumn and winter at 
an intermediate temperature which will 
enable them to go on moving slowly ; by 
the end of March move into 3-inch pots, 
using soil similar to that in which they 
were first placed, again shading as soon as- 
the weather makes it necessary. Give 
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more air than in the previous summer, 
but not so much, nor should the atmo- 
sphere be so dry, as for older stock ; a 
slight syringing overhead may be given at 
shutting up time in the afternoons. Again 
stop the shoots when they begin to move 
freely, and treat as in the preceding 
summer with the exception of now con- 
tinuing to give more air. Look closely to 
the plants every day to see what water 
is required, and never give any until the 
soil is dry enough to need it. Continue 
this till August when give more air, 
keeping cooler through the autumn, and 
winter at about 45" in the night. In the 
spring towards the end of March repot in 
the best fibrous peat, to which add one- 
seventh of sand ; pot firm and give a 2 or 
3 inch shift, which will be sufficient, as 
there are few plants that require less root- 
room. Keep them a little close until they 
take to the new soil, and be careful in the 
use of water. Cut the shoots back to 
within 4 or 5 inches of where they were 
stopped the last time ; treat through the 
summer, autumn, and winter as before. 
About the same time in the spring give 
pots 2 inches larger. Towards the end of 
April the flowers will be fast pushing up. 
At the base of the flower-stalk, about 6 or 
8 inches below the flowers, a number of 
buds will be foimd — ^the shoots the plant 
is pushing for another year. If these are 
allowed to go on the plant will get thin 
and straggling, consequently after blooming 
the shoots should be cut back half-way 
between these buds, and where the last 
year's shoots spring from ; this wiU keep 
them in a sufficiently compact state. Treat 
through the summer as advised for the 
preceding, and winter similarly as to light 
and water. A temperature of about 40** 
will* now be sufficient ; the following 
spring they will flower from every point. 
After the blooming is over cut back as 
advised last year ; do not allow the shoots 
to remain at greater length, and when 
they have fairly broken again give a 2 or 
3 inch shift. When they have reached 
this size it is better not to re-pot until 
after flowering, as they will now be very 
useful for general decoration. Through 
the summer and autumn treat as hereto- 
fore, and winter as previously advised. 
After they have bloomed the following 
year shorten the shoots as before, and give 
a 2 or 3 inch shift, which in most cases 
will be as large as ever found necessary for 
this plant, for afterwards sufficient strength 
can be kept up by giving weak manure- 
water once a fortnight through the growing 
season. 
^This Dracophyllum is better never 



turned out in the open air ; it is not sub- 

i'ect to mildew, consequently requires no 
lardening, and it is naturally such a free 
flowerer that it needs no exposure in this 
way to ripen the growth. 

We have said nothing so far respecting 
training the plant. Each time it is potted 
insert as many sticks in the new soil as are 
requisite to support and keep the outer 
extremity in shape ; by this means the 
least possible injury will be done to the 
roots, and as the centre of the plant re- 
quires the sticks to be replaced, put the 
new ones in the holes the old ones have 
occupied : so managed little injury will be 
done. The plant is a thin, wiry, weak 
grower, requiring to be well supported ; 
the sticks should always be somewhat 
thinner than requisite for things of a 
stronger habit oi growth, and no more 
supports than are absolutely necessary 
should be used. In the training of this 
plant we frequently see so many sticks 
employed as to make them much the most 
prominent feature, which is most objection- 
able, and only exceeded in ugliness by 
placing it, as is sometimes done, on a wire 
trellis. 

Insects. — ^There are few plants so little 
subject to the attacks of insects ; if brown 
scale appear they increase so slowly on it 
that they are easily kept down by the 
occasional use of a small brush or sponge. 

DBOSERA. 

These are very interesting plants ; the 
British species, popularly called by the 
name of Sundews, are well known. The 
exotic kinds that require a waim green- 
house or cool stove to do them justice are 
much larger growers than the native 
species. 'Aey should have plenty of light 
and moisture, and do best in living 
sphagnum with some fibrous peat and pot- 
sherds added ; the material should be kept 
constantly wet almost to saturation. 

They are easily propagated from seeds, 
which should be sown in a mixture of 
finely-chopped sphagnum and peat, to 
which add a little sand. Press the 
material firm, and scatter the seeds on the 
surface, having first settled it well with 
water ; afterwards stand the pots in a pan 
of water, by which means little will be 
required to be applied on the surface. 
Place the pots in a moderate stove heat ; 
as soon as tne seedlings are large enough to 
handle put them singly in small pots, and 
treat in the matter of water and warmth 
as already advised. Give a little shade in 
bright weather during summer, with plenty 
of light. All that is requisite further is to 
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five larger pots as this becomes necessarjr, 
eing careful not to disturb the roots in 
the operation of potting, as the plants are 
impatient of injury in this way. 

Jb, capenm. A pretty kind, with longish 
leaves. It comes from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

A dichotoma rubra, A handsome kind, 
with deeply-forked leaves, from the surface 
of which spring a quantity of red hairs. 

D. filiformis. A medium-sized species, 
with pretty erect leaves, fully furnished 
with tne red hair-like glands. Introduced 
from North America. 

D, spathulata. This a closer-growing 
plant tnan the preceding, with a distinct 
habit. A desirable kind ; from Tasmania. 

DBYNABIA. 

A handsome genus of stove Ferns, dis- 
tinct in appearance. The singular massive 
fronds which many of the kinds produce, 
offer a marked contrast to those of the 
more elegant species. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

D. coronans. East Indies. 

D. muscefolia. Malay Islands. 

D, quercifolia. East Indies. 

DYCEIA ABGENTEA. 

A curious-looking, low-growing stove 

Slant, with long, narrow leaves that lay as 
at as those of Tillandsia argentea ; the 
leaves are coated over with a similar 
greyish-white covering. Its principal at- 
traction consists in tne singular way in 
which the leaves are disposed. It belongs 
to the Bromelaceous order, and requires 
similar treatment to Billbergias, which 
see. Introduced from Central America. 

ECHEVEBIA. 

Evergreen succulents, several kinds of 
which have been much used for planting 
out-of-doors in summer since carpet bed- 
ding came into fashion. Beyond their 
adaptability for this purpose, there are 
some that deserve a place amongst the 
occupants of the greenhouse. 

They are easily increased by cuttings 
made of the crowns, or off-sets which most 
of the sorts produce annually ; these 
should be taken off in spring, allowed to 
lie on the potting bench for a few days so 
that their succulent fleshy stems have time 
to ,dry up a little, and should then be put 
singly in small pots filled with a mixture 
of half sand djoji loam in a slightly moist 
condition. Stand them in a temperature 



of 66" or 60°, but not in the usual way 
under a propagating glass, as if confined 
they will most likely rot. They will soon 
strike ; when the little pots are full of 
roots move into others a size or two larger, 
and give them a light position in a green- 
house or pit fully exposed to the sun, in 
which they delight. Some of the kinds, 
such as E. metellica, which is a strong 
grower, may req^uire more room before the 
end of summer, m which case it should be 
given, but none of the sorts like over- 
potting. They require plenty of air, and 
should have a dry .atmosphere. Their 
flowers are very enduring and are distinct 
in appearance. They will also strike freely 
from cuttings made of the stems. Cut 
them in lengths with three or four eyes 
each,* and treat as advised with the suckers. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

E, agavoides. Flowers scarlet. 

E. airopurpurea. A pretty distinct-look- 
ing species. 

E. metallica. A handsome species, worth 
growing for the distinct metallic colour of 
its leaves. 

E, metallica glavxM, A glaucous-leaved 
form of the last named. 

E. pulvertUenta. A handsome species ; 
the flowers a combination of red, white, 
and green. Mexico. 

E, return. A compact-growing kind, 
with pretty red and yellow flowers ; blooms 
in summer and autumn. Mexico. 

E. retusa glauca, A distinct form of E. 
retusa. 

E. secunda. A pretty plant with scarlet 
flowers. Mexico. 

Insects. — Few insects molest Echeverias 
except aphides, which sometimes attack the 
flower-buds ; the remedy is fumigation. 

EL^IS GUINEENSIS. 

A stove Palm, not equal in appearance 
to many others, but interesting from its 
being the plant from which the Palm oil 
of commerce is obtained. From Africa. 

The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

ELAPHOGLOSSUM. 

This genus of stove Ferns, which is 
nearly allied to Acrostichum, contains 
several species that are sufficiently distinct 
in appearance to make them wortn includ- 
ing in even a select collection. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

The undermentioned are well-marked 
kinds : — 
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E, UHermimerii, Trinidad. 
E, rigidwm, 

E, squamosum. West Indies. 
E. viscosmn. West Indies. 

EMBOTHBIUM COCGINEUM. 

An evergreen shrub from New Holland, 
that bears red flowers. It is not much 
grown at 'the present day, being inferior 
to the generality of plants requiring the 
warmth and protection of a greenhouse. 
It is the only species of the genus worth 
cultivating. Tne flowers are produced in 
spring, and it requires treatment similar to 
tne Correas, which see. 

ENCEPHALABTOS. 

Stately, large-growing evergreen plants 
of the Cycadaceous Order. They form 
stems similar to Cycas circiuaUs, but 
thicker, but this development is slow, and 
it takes years to get a trunk of much 
length. The leaves are remarkably hard 
in texture. They will bear keeping all the 
year round in a cool greenhouse, but so 
treated they usually stand for years with- 
out making new leaves, the result being 
that the older ones, dying off, by degrees 
much reduce the size of the head ; conse- 
quently they should be kept in the stove 
during the growing season, and until their 
young leaves are fully matured. Their treat- 
ment is similar to that advised for the 
warm section of Cycas, which see. 

The imdermentioned are fine and dis- 
tinct kinds : — 

E. Caffra. A distinct species, with 
handsome foliage. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

E. Hildebrandtii. This is a fine kind ; 
the leaves have moderately stout spines on 
the edges. From Africa. 

E. horridvs. A stout-leaved sort, the 
leaves armed with formidable spines. Cape 
of Good Hope. 

E. vUlosus. A noble species with very 
long leaves. Africa. 

E. villosus am'pliatus. A handsome kind, 
with long, arched, pinnate leaves. Africa. 

E. Vroomii. One of the finest of the 
family ; the leaves are moderately long 
and arched, the whole plant assuming a 
beautiful vase-like form. Africa. 

ENCHOLIBION COBALLINUM. 

This is a stove plant, and is similar in 
habit to many of the Bromeliads, to which 
it is nearly allied. The leaves are recurved, 
green above, purple beneath. The flowers 
are yellow with red bracts. It requires 



similar treatment to Billbergias, which see. 
It comes from Brazil. 

ENKTANTHUS. 

These are evergreen shrubs that grow to a 
moderate size ; they are effective plants when 
in flower, but are now seldom met with. 

They require similar treatment to Heda- 
romas, which see. The cuttings should 
consist of the mature shoots, such as ad- 
vised for Hedaromas. 

The two undermentioned are, we believe, 
the only kinds in cultivation : — 

E. quinquefloms. Bears pink flowers, 
produced in summer. A native of China. 

E. reticulatus. A Chinese species, with 
pink flowers, which open in winter. 

EPACBIS. 

These evergreen greenhouse plants, 
natives of New South Wales and New 
Holland, are profuse bloomers, lasting in 
flower for a considerable time. Some 
varieties are naturally disposed to bloom 
in the winter, others in the spring, 
which gives them a wider range of flower- 
ing time than most plants. They are also 
comparatively easy to grow, being stronger 
rooting plants than many hardwooded 
subjects. Their colours range from white 
to dark crimson ; others, with a combina- 
tion of red and white or pink and white, 
are very attractive on the nome or exhibi- 
tion stage, either of which they are well 
adapted for, being quite distinct in their 
general habit, the flowers hanging in 
graceful plumes from their slender shoots, 
and giving a well-bloomed plant an ele- 
gance of appearance surpassed by few 
others. They also possess the advantage of 
standing a moderate amount of fire-heat 
when being brought into flower, and they 
can be cut freely without doing further 
injury than so far reducing their size, 
which, for some purposes, is rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise. Their flowers, 
when cut, especially in the winter time, 
remain a long while fresh in wet sand or 
water. They are also plants that are much 
less subject to insects than most others. 
These qualities make them most desirable, 
either in a large or most select collection. 

Epacrises strike readily from cuttings 
made of the young half-ripened shoots 
about 2 inches long, put in about August 
several together in 6 or 7 inch pots in sand, 
kept close, moist, and shaded ; so managed 
they will root during the autumn. Keep 
in the cutting pots through the winter in a 
night temperature of 60" or near this, pinch- 
ing out tne points of the shoots as soon as 
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there is a disposition to grow. In March 
move singly into small pots, and encourage 
them by a genial temperature and a mode- 
rately close atmosphere until they have 
begun to grow. Then give more air and 
dispense with shading except when the 
liouse or pit they are in is so light as to 
dry up too quickly the little pots that these 
and similar young stock at this stage occupy. 
Syringe through the spring and summer 
each afternoon when the house is closed, 
stop the shoots again about the end of 
June. By the middle of August give more 
air, and cease syringing ; keep through the 
winter at a temperature of 40" in the night. 
Towards April move into pots 2 or 3 
inches larger, and treat aa berore, stopping 
the shoots in May and tying then well out 
at the same time. During the remainder 
■of the season and also the ensuing winter 
they will require managing as previously ; 
move again in spring to pots 2 or 3 inches 
larger, according to the strength of the 
plants and the condition of their roots. 

Good fibrous peat, without anything 
added except clean sand, in sufl&cient 
quantity to ensure porosity, is all that is 
required — this will grow them better, and 
the plants will last longer in it than in a 
mixture of loam and peat, or all loam, 
such as they are sometimes grown in. 
Make the new soil quite as solid in the 
pots aa the ball of the plant is, and at once 
remove them to a house or pit, where they 
can be kept a little close, and slightly 
shaded from the sun for a fortnight ; then 
gradually dispense with shading, as plants 
from such sunny climes require all the 
solar light we can give them after they 
have attained this size. Train the shoots 
right out horizontally, drawing them down 
to the rim of the pot : if the future 
groundwork of the plants is not laid in 
this way they soon get naked and leggy 
at the bottom ; close early in the after- 
noons, drawing the syringe over them at 
the same time. The strongest growers 
should have their shoots stopped once 
during the summer ; gradually inure them 
to more air, so as to ripen the wood before 
the autumn is fieir advanced. It will not 
be necessary to expose them to the open 
air this year, as the object is not so much 
to prepare the plants for flowering as to 
^et a maximum of growth. 

Through the autumn and winter they 
must be watered with care ; it is necessary 
at all seasons, even when the plants are 
Rowing freely, to see that they are never 
overwatered, that is, watered "before the 
soil is sufficientlv dry to require it ; there 
are few plants that .are so easily killed by 
any mistake in this matter, and we have 



no doubt this is the reason they are not 
OTown in anything Hke the quantities they 
deserve to be, especially for conservatory 
decoration, and for producing cut flowers 
in the winter. In the summer, whHe the 
young growth is soft and tender, if 
water is withheld imtil the points of the 
shoots flag slightly, no injury will follow. 
We simply instance this to show that, with 
Epacrises, it is much safer to withhold 
water a little too long than to give it too 
soon. The winter-flowering varieties have 
mostly an upright habit of growth, and 
about Christmas should have their shoots 
shortened to within 6 inches of the point 
to which they were cut back the previous 
year, unless it is deemed advisable to 
flower them this season. This will cause 
a considerable sacrifice in the coming 
summer's growth, nevertheless it will not 
injure the plants in any other respect ; and 
if their flowers are wanted, the plsmts 
should in January be placed in a little 
warmth — 45" to 60" in the night, with 5* 
additional by day, which will bring them 
on nicely. After flowering, cut the shoots 
back as f ar aa already directed, and if the 
plants are kept in a similar temperature to 
that in which they were brought into 
flower they will break quickly, after which 
they must be potted, and allowed about 3 
inches more room. 

Those plants that were cut back without 
allowing them to flower, must also when 
they have made a couple of inches of 
growth (which will be towards the end of 
April) be potted, after which they should 
be treated as in the preceding year. The 
spring-flowering varieties, of which we 
may take E. miniata aa the type, should 
be shortened back at the same time as the 
winter-flowering section ; they do not need 
cutting in so close as the upright growers, 
but, in other respects, they require to be 
treated in the same way Through the 
spring and summer manage as before ; en- 
courage them to make strong and free 
growth by giving them a good light house 
or pit, using, aa in the preceding summer, 
the syringe every afternoon, at the same 
time closing the lights. Towards the be- 
ginning of July gradually inure them to 
more air, and by the end of the month 
they will be in a condition for turning 
out-of-doors, on a good bed of ashes to 
exclude worms. At first place them on 
the north side of a wall, fence, or tree, 
where they will receive a little shade from 
the midday sun ; afterwards they may be 
gradually inured to bear it fully. They 
may remain here until the middle of Sep- 
tember, later than which it is not adviflable 
to risk them out for fear of frost. 
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During the time they are in the open 
air they must not be suffered to get too 
wet at the roots ; to prevent this the 
plants should be laid on their sides when 
heavy rain seems likely to occur. Keep 
them regularly trained out during all stages 
of their growth : they are peculiarly easy 
to keep in order in this respect, from the 
flexible nature of their shoots, which will 
bend readily in any direction. Winter 
and treat generally as before such as are 
required for early flowering, as to bringing 
them into bloom and also when done 
flowering. These early-flowering plants 
should be potted as before directed, when 
they have commenced growth ; even at 
this size they will not require more than a 
3-inch shift. The later varieties that 
bloom in May or June had better not be 
potted until they have flowered and com- 
menced to grow ; treat them as before, 
with additional shade and moisture in the 
atmosphere, consequent upon the greater 
amount of sun-heat at this advanced season. 
The plants will not require potting after 
this oftener than once in two or three 
years, or they may remain even longer if 
assisted with weak transparent manure- 
water during the time they make their 
growth ; plants so treated may be kept by 
this means in a good healthy condition 
without additional pot-room for six or 
seven years. 

For winter and early spring flowering 
the following varieties will be found good 
in colour and constitution, and generally 
useful either for cutting or conservatory 
decoration : — 

E. hyacinthina candidissimria. White. 

E, hyacinthina carminata. Carmine. 

E. hyacinthina fulgens. Bright pink. 

E, Kinghornii. 

E. Lady Panmure, White, tinged with 
rose. 

E. Mont Blanc. White. 

E. Mrs. Pym. 

E. Salmonea. Eeddish salmon. 

E. Sunset. Bright red. 

E. The Bride. Pearly white. 

E. Vesuvius. Crimson. 

For. late blooming, especially when 
required for exhibition, the undermentioned 
more bushy-habited varieties will be found 
the best : — 

E. Eclipse. Bright red, mouth of the 
tube heavily tipped with pure white ; an 
excellent strong-growing variety. 

E. grandiflora rubra. Fine and strong, 
rather deeper in colour than the preceding. 

E. miniata. Red, tipped with white. 

E. miniate splendens. Bed tipped with 
white. 

Insects. — Epacrises are rarely affected 



with mildew, and are seldom attacked by 
insects, except scale. The brown species 
can easily be destroyed by a dressing of 
insecticide used strong enough to kill tnem 
and applied when there is no growth eoing 
on and the flowers are not m: enougn ad- 
vanced to be injured thereby. White scale 
on these, as on other plants, is difficult to 
kill, and sometimes a stronger application 
is necessary to destroy the insects than the 
plants will well bear. The tender young 
growing points of the shoots are sometimes 
affected with aphides, but these are easily 
destroyed by fumigation. 

EPIPHTIiLUIil 

As decorative plants during winter and 
spring the different varieties of E. trun- 
catum have few equals. They bloom well 
even in a small state, and can consequently 
be used either in 5 or 6 inch pots for the 
decoration of the side stages in a stove or 
intermediate house, or they can be grown 
to a size sufficiently large to fit them for a 
central position in large plant structures. 
In no way, however, are they seen to better 
advantage than when grown on their own 
roots in the form of low spreading bushes 
12 or 15 inches in diameter, plunged in 
neat wire baskets of suitable size, fringed 
with Lycopodium caesium or other Club 
Mosses, suspended from the roof of the 
house in which they are placed. In this 
way their drooping flowers are shown off 
in the best manner. Showy flowering 
plants with a drooping habit are not over 
plentiful, and it is well to use these 
Epiphyllums in that way. If hanging 
baskets were employed to a greater extent 
than they usually are, the appearance of 
plant houses, both warm ana cool, would 
be enhanced. Epiphyllums of this class 
are easily proi)agatea either by grafting 
on the PeresHa stock, or by striking 
cuttings for growing on their own roots. 

Cuttings made from pieces of the shoots, 
consisting of three, four, or half-a-dozen 
joints, taten off before growth has com- 
menced, and inserted singly in small pots, 
drained and filled with a mixture of equal 
parts of sand and peat or sand and loam, 
will strike root freely if placed in a brisk 
heat and slightly but not over-moistened. 
They should be kept moderately near tiie 
light, but not under a propagating glass or 
similar contrivance, as if confined they are 
liable to rot. When the pots are filled 
with roots, shift into others a size or two 
larger, but they must never be over-potted. 
A mixture of five parts turfy loam to one of 
sand, with a sprinkling of potsherds, will 
be found to suit them perfectly. Soil of 
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an adhesive character, that will hold too 
much moisture, they cannot bear. Grow 
them on in an ordinary stove temperature 
without shade during summer, and pinch 
the points out of any shoots that too much 
outgrow the others. A temperature of 60** 
in winter will be sufficient for them, 
and they should be kept drier at the root 
tJian when in active growth. In spring 
increase the pot-room according to the 
progress which the roots have made, and 
grow them on until the end of July, as in 
the preceding season ; then turn them out 
for a month under a south wall, where 
they will be exposed to the full influence 
of the sun. In cold parts of the country, 
where this cannot be done, instead of 
turning them out-of-doors let them occupy 
a dry shelf in a greenhouse, or an equally 
airy light position in a pit or frame, and 
they should have less water given to the 
roots than while in active growth. Epi- 
phyllums of the truncatum class, being 
orginally from Brazil, will bear a high 
temperature, and their progress, other 
cultural details being equal, will usually 
be more or less in keeping with the 
amount of heat to which they are sub- 
jected. They are generally grown as 
standards, so as to form either a drooping 
pyramidal head, or as spreading umbrella- 
si aped plants. Their cultural requirements 
when grafted on the Pereskia stock are 
similar to those imder which they succeed 
on their own roots ; but on this stock they 
will frequently bear a little rougher 
treatment. The Pereskia stocks on which 
to grow them are easily struck from 
cuttings put in in spring, and subsequently 
treated in a similar way to the generality 
of the Cactus family, with the exception 
that they do not like such a continuous 
dry condition of the roots as some succu- 
lents will bear. The gral'ting may be 
effected any time either in the spring or 
early in summer. All that is required is 
to remove the top of the Pereskia, shorten- 
ing its stem according to the length of leg 
wanted, then cleave it at the top in a way 
similar to that practised in ordinary cleft 
grafting ; pare down the Epiphyllum scion 
at the bottom into the form of a wedge, 
slip it into the cleft in the stock, and bind 
it moderately firm, so as to hold it in its 
place, and nothing else is needed. Plants 
thus treated and placed in the temperature 
of an ordinary stove, will unite in a short 
time, after which the management ought 
to be the same as that for plants propagated 
from cuttings. 

Tlie following are good varieties : — 

E, truncatum albo-violaceym, 

E, truncatum bicolor. 



E, h'uncatum Bridgedi. 

E. truncatum RuckeriL 

E. truncatum salmoneum. 

E. truncatum salmoneum marginatum. 

E, truncatum splendens. 

E. truncatum violacev/m grandiflorum. 

E. truncatum violaceum Snoudi, 

E. truncatum violaceum superbum. 

The stronger and more erect-growing 
Epiphyllums now generally known under 
the name of Phyllocactus, are easily pro- 
pagated by means of cuttings treated in 
accordance with the directions given for 
striking the truncatimi section ; their after 
management, both as to growth and pre- 
paration for flowering, is also similar. 

The undermentioned are handsome and 
desirable kinds : — 

E. Ackermannii. A medium-growing 
Mexican sort, with scarlet flowers. 

E. alatum. A tine North American 
white-flowered species, distinct and hand- 
some. 

E. crenatvm. A distinct-habited sort, 
with conspicuous white flowers, from 
Honduras. 

E. latifrons. A South American kind, 
that differs in appearance from most of the 
others ; its flowers are creamy yellow. 

E. speciosum. A strong-growing Brazilian 
kind, bearing large highly-coloured red 
flowers. 

E. speciosum Jenhinsonii. A very free- 
flowering handsome hybrid, with crimson 
flowers. 

Insects. — Epiphyllums are little trou- 
bled with insects except greenfly, which 
often establishes itself on the flower-buds, 
and is best destroyed by means of 
fumigation. 

ERANTHEMUM. 

Amongst the freest growing and most 
easily managed occupants of the stove are 
certainly the Eranthemums. They are 
alike suitable for large or small houses, as 
they bloom in a very small state, or they 
may be grown to a considerable size. They 
propagate easily from cuttings put in at any 
time of the year wh en half-ripened shoots can 
be had, but spring, about the end of March, 
is the best time to strike them ; they will 
root in two or three weeks in sand, kept 
close, warm, and moist. After they are 
well rooted move them singly into 6-inch 
pots in ordinary loam with a little rotten 
manure, leaf-mould, and sand, pinching 
out the points. They will thrive under 
such conditions of heat, atmospheric mois- 
ture, and air as the generality of stove 
plants that are grown annually for winter 
flowering succeed with — that is, plenty of 
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light, a little shade when very hot, with 
air in the middle of the day, and syring- 
ing when the air is taken off. They are 
quick growers and mostly gross feeders. 
By the beginning of July they will require 
another shift into pots proportionate to 
the strength and size the different kinds 
naturally acquire. Strong growers, like 
E. pulchellum and E. cinnabarinum, will 
bear a second shift into 8 or 10 inch pots ; 
weaker-growing sorts, such as E. aspersum 
and E. Andersonii, will do with 7 or 8 
inch pots. Attend to stopping, or most of 
the kinds, being erect-habited plants, will 
run up thin and insufSciently furnished. 
Encourage growth, and when the roots 
have got fairly hold of the soil after the 
last shift use manure- water. An ordinary 
pit where the plants can stand close to the 
glass will answer best for them during the 
summer months. The different species 
bloom at different periods through the 
late summer, autumn, and winter, out by 
stopping the shoots of the e^iest flowerers 
later in the season they may be made 
to bloom later, when their flowers will 
generally be of most use. In September 
keep the atmosphere drier, cease shading, 
and give more air so as to harden up the 
growth. As the weather gets colder see 
that enough heat is given to prevent their 
getting chilled, which would seriously 
affect their flowering. A temperature of 
60° in the night, with an increase by day, 
will answer in the later months of tne 
year, and so on for a time afterwards. 
When coming into bloom stand them close 
to the glass, which will give much more 
substance to the flowers, and cause them 
to last longer. When the blooming is 
over the plants may be headed back and 
kept slightly moving until March, when 
those that are to be retained for another 
season's flowering should be turned out of 
their pots, have their balls reduced, and 
be re-potted in fresh soil, and at the same 
time cuttings of such as it is deemed ad- 
visable to increase should be struck. 
Small or medium-sized examples will in 
most cases be the most desirable. 

All the following are well worth 
growing : — 

E, Andersonii. A lovely kind, ground 
colour of flowers white, spotted with 
crimson ; gives a good succession of bloom. 
India. 

E. aspersum. A very fine growing beau- 
tiful species, with white flowers spotted 
with purple, and a conspicuous purple spot 
on the lower lobe. Solomon Islands. 

E. cinnabarinum. A tall-growing sort, 
that bears beautiful red flowers with a crim- 
son blotch on the bottom lobe. Martaban. 



E. laxiflorum. A dwarf-habited sort, 
with compact foliage, and one which pro- 
duces a profusion of purple flowers. Fiji 

E. pulchellum. A well-known, most 
useful winter-blooming kind, vdth lovely 
blue flowers produced from every bit of 
growth. A native of India. 

E. sanguin^lentum. A handsome varie- 
gated-leaved species from Madagascar. 

E. strictum. A large blue-flowered kind 
from Nepaul. 

Insects. — Eranthemums are not so much 
subject to insects as many plants that re- 
quire stove heat. Red spider and aphides 
sometimes make their appearance ; syringe 
freely with clean water for the former, 
and fumigate with some one of the tobacco 
preparations for the aphides. 

ERICA. 

Ericas belong to a very numerous family 
of evergreen greenhouse hard wooded plants, 
indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, many 
of those that have been introduced no 
doubt being natural hybrids, from the 
seeds of which have been raised in this 
country numbers of the finest varieties in 
cultivation. In fact no plants have re- 
warded the patient manipulation of the 
hybridist better than these — patient, we 
repeat, for those who essay the raising of 
new varieties of Heaths need to exercise the 
virtue of patience to an extent not required 
by those who confine their operations to 
plants of a more precocious nature. The 
most successful raisers of Heaths assert, 
and no doubt correctly, that it takes ten 
years to raise a variety from seed and pro- 
pagate enough stock of it for letting out, 
as the greater portion, especially the hardest- 
wooded kinds, are slow growers, alike from 
the seed-pan or the cutting-pot. 

As decorative plants Heaths stand 
second to none in cultivation, although 
in their individual blossoms they cannot 
lay claim to the gorgeous character 
possessed by many plants ; but the simple 
beauty of their flowers and the profusion 
in which they are produced, added to 
their wax-like substaiice and charming 
tints — ranging from pearly white all 
through the shades of blush and pale 
pink to red and the deepest crimson — 
render them unsurpassed. Their time of 
blooming varies in the different kinds so 
much that if even a limited selection is 
grown they can be had in flower almost 
the whole year round. Like many other 
fine families of plants they have at some 
times been more lashionable than at others, 
now and again ^ving place to things that 
need less attention and are of quicker 
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growth. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
for they are by no means the subjects to 
be taken in hand by inattentive culti- 
vators, or those who attempt to make plants 
collectively conform to some general course 
of treatment Those who undertake to grow 
Heaths should in all cases realise the fact 
that they wiU not submit to a give-and- 
take sort of treatment, by paying them 
double attention to-morrow or next week, 
because their wants were neglected yester- 
day or the week before. Unless they con- 
tinually receive the attention they need it 
is of no use attempting to grow them. We 
do not know of any plants better calculated 
to induce in a young gardener the habits 
of observation, with continuous care and 
attention, essential to general success in the 
pursuit. The raising of seedling Heaths is 
an interesting operation, but, except in the 
case of those who are disposed to go into the 
work in earnest, it is better left undone. 

The soil for Heaths should be good peat, 
varying according to the requirements of 
the particular varieties. The freest-grow- 
ing kinds ought to have it somewhat softer, 
containing more fibre than the hardest- 
wooded, slowest-growing sorts ; the latter 
also require more sand mixed with the 
soil than the stronger growers ; and if 
crocks, broken to about the size of small 
horse beans, are added, these will contribute 
to keep the soil in a sufficiently open, porous 
condition. It must be borne in mind that 
the whole family cannot exist if their roots 
are placed in material that is at £ill of a 
retentive nature ; it must be such that the 
water can pass freely through, and as the 
plants would not bear the shaking out and 
the soil-renewing which is practised with 
many things of a strong-rooted character, 
it follows that the material used to grow 
them in should be such as will maintain its 

gorosity as long as they live, and as Heaths 
'equently maintain a healthy vigorous 
condition for a score of years or more, it 
will be evident that more than ordinary 
attention should be paid to the selection 
and preparation of the soil in which they 
are grown. 

Their propagation is effected by means 
of cuttings made of the points of the young 
shoots, such as are obtainable in the case 
of most kinds in the latter part of the 
summer. These should be closely inserted 
in 6 or 6 inch pots filled with a mixture of 
finely-sifted peat and sand, the surface 
being all sand ; the cuttings must be kept 
moist, closely covered with propagating 
glasses, shaded, and placed in an inter- 
mediate house or pit until well rooted, 
which will be before spring. Dispense 
with the glasses as soon as sufficient roots 



exist to support the young plants. By 
March they snould be m a state for potting 
off; put them singly in small pots, weU 
drained — a condition of vital importance 
in all stages of the existence of Heaths, 
without which disease, or more frequently 
actual death, is certain to overtake them. 
For this first potting the material should con- 
sist of finely-sifted peat with a liberal addi- 
tion of sharp, clean sand, and pressed firm in 
the pots. Care should be taken that the 
soil is fairly moist when the plants are put 
in it, so as to avoid the necessity for giving 
water as long as possible untU the roots 
have begun to act ; it should not, however, 
be too wet, as if it contains over much 
moisture it becomes a compact mass, in 
which the roots never ramity freely, and 
the result is that an unhealthy condition 
of the plants usually follows. Never give 
water to a Heath immediately after a shift 
by way of settling the new soil about its 
roots, as sometimes recommended in the 
case of newly-potted plants of various 
kinds ; such a proceeding is not unlikely 
to destroy the delicate points which, to 
some extent, undoubtedly get more or less 
bruised in the removal, although the in- 
jury is not apparent to the ordinary 
observer. The young stock should be put 
in a light position, near the side of the 
house or pit which they occupy. Avoid 
standing them on dry bare shelves, as is 
sometimes practised, as these help to dry 
up quickly the smaU amount of soil which 
the little pots contain. In place of this 
set them on a stage, covered with an inch 
or two of sand or fine ashes, which, being 
kept slightly moist, will render frequent 
watering less necessary, and also prevent 
their getting too dry. 

When well established. Heaths are air- 
loving subjects, requiring more than most 
plants, but until the young stock get fairly 
into growth they must not have too much 
given them ; for this reason they must be 
kept a little close until they begin to move 
freely, and as the sun gets powerful it may 
be necessary to afford them a thin shade. 
As soon as they commence to grow pinch 
out the points of the shoots, so as to ensure 
their branching-out low enough, without 
which it is impossible to have them well 
furnished at bottom. The size attained 
during the first summer will depend on the 
varieties; softwooded quick-growing kinds, 
like the winter-flowering E. hyemalis, and 
others of that class, make much more pro- 
gress than the hardwooded kinds, and 
amongst these even there is a wide differ- 
ence in the rate of growth. As the season 
advances give more air, and allow some to 
remain on in the night in summer ; during 
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dry hot weather the stock should be looked 
over as to water twice a day. Keep them 
well up to the glass in order to secure stout 
weU-matured growth, giving plenty of air, 
but not subjecting them to keen draughts. 
Through the autumn and winter let them 
have a light position where they can be 
kept a few degrees above freezing. During 
the dormant season let the atmosphere be 
dry, and now, as at all other times, never 
give water until the soil is so dry that 
withholding it longer would be likely to 
cause injury. Again early in spring they 
must be potted — 3-inch pots will be the 
right size ; this time break the peat fine 
by band in place of sifting it, and add sand 
as before. The strongest shoots must have 
their points pinched out, with a view to 
«till further induce the formation of 
branches. Treat as during the last 
summer in respect to air, water, and 
general routine, continuing to keep them 
well up to the glass. A low light span- 
roofed pit is well suited to the require- 
ments of Heaths, especially in their early 
fitages, as in such a structure they can easily 
be kept close to the light, and in hot 
weather the air is not so dry as to have a 
parching effect on young plants before they 

fet into pots holding a larger body of soil, 
n summer during very hot weather it will 
be an advantage to moisten the floor of 
the pit, which will correct the over-dry 
state of the air, for although Heaths do not 
like a damp, stagnant atmosphere in autumn 
and winter, nor are they improved by the 
application of water overhead, it may 
under glass be drier than is good for 
them. Treat through the winter as before, 
and again give them a shift early in spring 
into pots 1 or 2 inches larger, according 
to the more or less free-growing nature of 
the variety ; use the soil now in a less 
finely broken condition than previously, 
and at each subsequent pottmg as the 
plants get larger, it should be used in a 
still more lumpy state. 

The advantage of potting Heaths, especi- 
ally while smadl, early enough before the 
external air has got hot and dry, is that 
there is less likelihood of their sujffering 
through the effects of removal than if the 
operation is deferred until later on. Again 
pinch out the points of all the strong 
shoots, and in addition to this the strongest 
must be tied out horizontally close down 
to the rims of the pots. This has the 
double advantage of throwing the strength 
into the weaker growth left in an erect 
position, and of ensuringthe dense bushy 
nabit that is natural to Heaths generally, 
and which they would assume with- 
out assistance if growing in the open air. 



Treat through the simimer and subsequent 
winter as before, and again in spring give 
more root-room. The additional size of 
pots given should be regulated by the 
strength of the plants and the more or less 
vigorous habit of the variety. It is well 
to avoid the extreme of too much pot-room, 
or the opposite of too little. At this stage 
pots an inch larger for the slow growers 
will be sufficient, while the freest will 
bear a 2-inch shift. This season a few 
small sticks will be requisite to tie the 
strongest shoots to so as to keep the plants 
to the desired shape, but now, and in all 
subsequent stages, do not use more sup- 
ports than cannot be dispensed with, as 
the act of thrusting sticks into the soil has 
the inevitable effect of destroying more or 
less of the roots, and the use of more than 
is required directly tends to destroy the 
appearance which the plants should have 
either in or out of flower. This year, 
towards the close of the summer, they will 
be all the better for having the lights 
drawn off them in fine weather, by which 
means their growth will get matured — a 
condition still more necessary in after 
years as the plants acquire more size. Let 
the winter management be as previously, 
and in spring give more root-room ; young 
plants in, say, 6 or 7 inch pots will bear a 
2-inch move, more or less according to the 
free or slow growing nature of the variety. 
Do not on any account disturb the roots 
more than unavoidable ; disentangling 
thein from the old ball must by no means 
be attempted. Drain the pots well, using 
some of the fibrous pieces of the soil to 
cover the crocks. An old practice in the 
potting of Heaths was to elevate the balls 
so high in the pots that little room was 
left for water ; this was done with a view 
to keep the collar of the plants sufficiently 
dry, which is essential, but it can be 
effected equally well by keeping it some- 
what higher than the rest of the surface 
of the ball, leaving this sloping gradually 
from the centre to within a little distance 
of the sides of the pot ; by this means the 
whole can be kept enough below the rim 
of the pot to allow proper space for water- 
ing. Three quarters of an inch is not too 
much for plants in 8 or 9 inch pots. 
Studiously avoid light potting; in all 
cases ram the new soil so as to make it as 
close as that contained in the old ball. If 
this is not done, water, when given after- 
wards, will pass down the sides through 
the new material, leaving the centre in 
which the roots exist so dry as to cause 
death or disease. 

After potting keep the house a little 
closer than usual for a few weeks, giving 
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no side air ; and, if the weather is bright 
and dry, sprinkle ' the surface on which 
fhejr stand so as to counteract the loss of 
moisture from the leaves given ojff by 
evaporation. It may be well to state here 
that although they are essentially air- 
loving plants, and are able to bear a freer 
admission in direct contact with them 
than the generality of the subjects grown 
in greenhouses, side air during the time 
the cutting March winds are blowing 
should be admitted to the house with 
caution — even to such as do not receive a 
shift at this time. If care is not taken the 
leaves will most likely be injured so as to 
become of an unhealthy bronzy colour, 
from which they rareljr recover, dying and 
falling off before their allotted time, and 
this, as a matter of course, is alike detri- 
mental to the health and appearance of 
the plant. As soon as they are potted all 
the stronger branches should again be bent 
well down in a horizontal position ; if this 
is not attended to while the plants are 
young the omission can never afterwards 
be remedied, as the shoots of many sorts 
get too strong to bend, and the requisite 
outline cannot be preserved, as the strong 
growths, even if repeatedly stopped, have 
such a tendency to take the lead in an 
upright direction that the weaker branches 
are starved and ultimately die off, leaving 
the plants naked and unsightly at the 
base ; for this there is no remedy, as few 
Heaths will bear cutting back far into the 
old wood. Whatever stopping is required 
in the shoots should be done at this stage, 
as the object with this young stock is the 
laying of a foundation of future shapely 
specimens rather than any bloom they 
make this season. In a few weeks the 
roots will have begun to enter the new 
soil, when more air may be given. Each 
plant must now be daily looked over so as 
to ascertain if it requires water, and this 
should be continued all through the 
summer ; many fail to grow these plants 
satisfactorily through erroneous impres- 
sions entertained as to the water they 
need. It is generally understood that 
if a Heath flags through want of water 
death is likely to follow, and from this 
impression those in charge are often in- 
duced to give water before it is absolutely 
needed. This is equally certain to bring 
about an unhealthy state, fatal in its con- 
sequences. Taking the family collectively 
they require the soil to get drier before 
water is applied than other plants, and the 
harder-wooded and slower-growing the 
variety the more necessary is it to treat 
in this way. But in all cases when water 
is given enough should be applied to 



moisten the whole of the soil, but not to 
saturate it, as the roots, from their ex- 
tremely fine delicate nature, cannot bear 
any excess. As a matter of course the 
more vigorous the condition the more 
necessary is it to see they do not get too 
dry before watering. The same holds 
good in the case of the softest free-grow- 
mg kinds, and with all, the soil during the 
summer season should never be allowed 
to get so dry as in the winter when com- 
paratively little growth is in progress. 

Through the summer the stage on which 
they stand should be freely sprinkled with 
the syringe daily ; the plants themselves 
should not be syringed, for although this 
promotes growth, it makes them so soft 
as to render them more liable to the 
attacks of mildew. Nor should they now 
be shaded in sunny weather, as the effect 
would be similar. They should be kept 
under glass until the beginning of August, 
at which time they ought to be stood out in 
the open air on a bed of ashes sufficiently 
thick to exclude worms ; let them stand 
close enough so that each plant may screen 
the pot of the one behind it from the sun 
during the middle of the day. The direct 
action of the sun on the pots has the effect 
of injuring the roots that, in a healthy 
plant, lay in quantities against the inner 
surface. Should there be an appearance of 
drenching rains, lay them down on their 
sides. Take them in about the middle of 
September, for if left out until the nights 
are frosty the young growth will, simer. 
Winter as before in a light airy situation, 
attending to their wants as previously. If 
aU has gone well they will need more root- 
room the following spring ; give a 3 or 4 
inch shift in the case of those with plenty 
of roots, and less to such as are not so 
strong. Most of the plants will flower 
during the spring, summer, or autumn, 
according to their season of blooming, and 
will make nice decorative objects ; but if 
used in this way they must not be put in 
dark houses or crowded among other 
plants, or they will suffer thereby. Where 
it is deemed more desirable to grow them 
quickly to a larger size, it will be well to 
pinch out the points of the shoots about 
the beginning of February ; this will cause 
them to break out bushy, to further assist 
which tie out the strongest shoots as 
advised in the spring previous. Treat 
through the summer and the following 
winter as previously. They will by this 
have formed nice compact plants, and 
should be let to bloom, after which the 
freest-growing kinds ought to have their 
last summer's shoots shortened back to 
about two thirds of their length ; but all 
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the slowest growers should merely have 
their flowers picked off as soon as they 
have faded — do not allow these to remain 
on to form seed, as that has a weakening 
influence. They should be treated in this 
way all through their existence, for, if left 
to seed they will flower later the ensuing 
vear, and the quality and strength of their 
blooms will be reduced. Staking and 
tying should be carried out each winter, 
when the plants are most at rest. Use no 
more sticks than are necessary to hold 
them in their proper position ; tne weakest 
wooded varieties will need the most sup- 
port. When the plants are wanted only for 
home decoration fewer sticks will suffice 
than when they have to be moved about 
considerable distances for exhibition. 

The subsequent treatment year after 
year will be much of a routine character, 
in accordance with the directions already 

f;iven ; use the potting soil in a more 
umpy state as the plants get bigger, and 
always let them have enough root-room 
as they require it, for if allowed to become 
pot-bound they will be liable to die when 
shifted. As the specimens get old, and in pots 
as large as deemed desirable, they may with 
-advantage be assisted with w6ak manure- 
water during the spring and summer ; and 
when they occupy pots of considerable size 
it will be necessary at the time they are 
turned out to harden in the summer to 
put a piece of old mat or canvas round the 
pots so as to break the force of the sun. 

We have tried the potting of Heaths at 
different times of the year, and found that 
■an early time — from the latter end of 
February to the middle of March — is the 
best for young stock, and September 
for older specimens. The hot summer 
months, when shoot -growth has com- 
menced after flowering, is the worst 
possible season that can be chosen for 
moving large Heaths, as then the solar 
heat is so great that to keep down the 
temperature it is necessary to admit a 
considerable quantity of air to the house 
in which they are placed, and this quickly 
-dries up the soil so as to make the applica- 
tion of water requisite sooner after potting 
than it should be given with a view to 
the well-being of the plants. There are a 
few kinds that need special treatment. 
The yellow-flowered, drooping-habited E. 
-depressa should be stood out in the full 
sun from the beginning of June until 
•autumn, or it will not set its flowers 
freely. This sort does not usually bloom 
well two seasons together. One of the 
finest Heaths in cultivation, E. Caven- 
•dishiana, will bear to be placed after 
flowering in a comparatively warm, close, 



moist atmosphere, such as suits Azaleas, 
while making their growth ; previously, 
when it gets too tall, its branches may be 
cut in much closer than most other sorts 
will do with ; it will bear shortening in to 
the extent of one-third, but after it has 
made growth in such a structure it should 
be exposed to the open air for a month 
before autumn, or it will be too soft to 
winter welL The winter-flowering kinds, 
of which E. hyemalis may be taken as a 
representative, should after blooming have 
their strong shoots cut freely back, or they 
will soon get too talL The spring-flower- 
ing E. propendens ought to be treated 
similarly. 

The following are a selection of the best 
kinds that will give a succession of flower 
over a great portion of the year ; they are 
alike suitable for exhibition or home de- 
coration. They constitute the cream of 
the large number of species and varieties 
in cultivation. 

E. (Bmula. A very fine compact-grow- 
ing variety. Flowers pink and green ; 
a profuse bloomer. Flowers from June to 
August. 

a. Aitoniana Turribullii. A handsome 
variety. Flowers white, slightly suffused 
with pink. June to August 

E. ammbllacea obhata. A beautiful, large- 
flowerea kind, with stout, flask-shaped 
tubes, white, shaded with pink. June and 
July. 

E. aristata superha, A close compact- 
habited sort. Tube of flower brownish 
red, segments white. May to July. 

E. Austiniana. A very fine, free, large 
growing kind. Tube of flower deep 
red, white at the extremity. July to 
September. 

E. Candolleana, A moderately large 
compact grower ; a profuse bloomer. 
Flowers white, suffused with red. May 
and June. 

E. Cavendishiana. A very large free-grow- 
ing variety ; a profuse bloomer. Flowers 
yellow. May to July. 

E. cerinthoides coronata. A free-growing, 
weak- wooded kind, with brilliant scarlet 
flowers. August to September. 

E. depressa multiflora. A slow-growing, 
dense, bushy - habited kind, that bears 
yellow flowers. May to July. 

E. Devoniana. Attains a medium size. 
Flowers deep brownish red. April to 
June. 

E. elegans. A very handsome and dis- 
tinct-looking species. A slow grower, 
lasting in bloom a long time. Flowers 
rose colour, tipped with green. May to 
July. 

E. eximia superha. A medium-growing, 
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that they are free from mildew, to the 
attacks of which they are more or less 
liable ; and if any trace of the parasite is 
discovered dust the affected plant over with 
flowers of sulphur, laving it down on its side 
to keep the sulphur from getting to the soil, 
for if washed down to the roots (as would 
occur in the operation of watering) it would 
be highly injurious. Allow it to remain 
on for a few days, after which wash clean 
off with the syringe. 

EBIOSTEMON. 

These evergreen greenhouse plants are 
natives of New HoUand and New South 
Wales, and in every way deserving of 
general cultivation. They are compara- 
tively easy of growth, not subject to die off 
suddenly, or get out of health ; they are 
profuse flowerers, and their pink buds and 
white flowers render them well adapted 
for associating with other plants in bloom 
or otherwise. Their natural season of 
blooming is March, April, May, and June, 
according as they have been prepared by 
retarding or otherwise ; but, if required, 
they can be brought into flower much 
earlier in the winter, as they will stand 
moderate forcing, more especially the Box 
and Oleander-leaved varieties, E. buxifolius 
and E. neriifolius ; they also will bear 
treatment and grow under conditions that 
would be fatal to many hardwooded plants, 
and are thus suitable for beginners in the 
cultivation of hardwooded greenhouse 
plants. They flower freely in a small 
state, and consequently are well adapted 
for conservatory decoration, where, if al- 
lowed sufl&cient room, thev will receive little 
injury during the time they arc in flower. 
Even when not in bloom, their dense fresh 
green foliage renders them at all times in- 
teresting if they are well grown. They 
are the freest-rooting of New Holland 
plants, and cannot bear cramping for want 
of pot-room in the early stages of their 
existence ; they rarely make good healthy 
progress if they have been at all pot-bound. 
They will bear without injury a continuous 
lower temperature during the winter sea- 
son than most plants, but in their early 
stages they should never be submitted to 
sucn treatment^ as it has a tendency to 
check root-action. 

Eriostemons are easily propagated from 
cuttings made of the points oi the half- 
matured shoots, such as are to be had about 
the beginning of August ; these should be 
put in, about 3 inches long, several together, 
m 6 or 7 inch pots, filled with sand, and kept 
close, moderately moist, and shaded in an 
intermediate heat. Here they should root 



sufficiently to bear moving singly into 
small pots during the autumn ; keep 
through the winter in a temperature of 
about 60** by night, and pinch out the 
points of the shoots before growth begins 
m spring. About the end of May enough 
root-progress should have been made to 
admit of their being moved into 3-inch 
pots; shade slightly in bright weather 
through the spring and summer, give air 
in the middle of the day, moisten the stage 
and paths, and use the syringe overhead at 
the time of shutting up. Treat through 
the autumn so as to induce the ripening of 
the growth, and winter at about 45" in the 
night Towards the end of March give a 
3-inch shift in good fibrous peat, to which 
one-sixth sand may be added. 

It is not necessary to break the peat so 
small aa in the case of such plants as are 
more spare and tender-rooted, but let the 
sand be well mixed with the peat, as these, 
like all others that have a greater compara- 
tive amoimt of leaf-surface, require more 
water, and consequently must have the soil 
in which they grow in such a condition as 
to admit of the water passing through it 
without danger of getting in the course of 
time too retentive. If the plants have any 
over-strong shoots, these should be cut 
well back, or they will draw the sap from 
the branches near the base of the plant so 
as to completely spoil them. Bring down 
to the rim of the pot all the strongest 
central branches, leaving such as are weaker 
upright, in which position they will gain 
strength, and thereby equalise their growth. 
With Eriostemons it is necessary to be 
more particular in the matter of training 
than with most plants, as they have a 
natural disposition to push these over- 
strong branches that rob the weaker ones. 
Place them in a house where they will 
be kept at a night temperature of not less 
than 46**. Close the house early ; keep the 
atmosphere in a state conducive to free 
growth by a liberal use of water on the 
stages and paths. As the weather gets 
warmer in May syringe the plants over- 
head every afternoon. This not only, pro- 
motes growth, but keeps in check red spider, 
by which they are sometimes attacked ; 
continue the use of the syringe every after- 
noon until the end of August, after which 
they should be gradually hardened off by 
a drier atmosphere, and the admission of 
plenty of air night and day through the 
following month. Eriostemons are not 
subject to mildew, consequently there is 
no necessity at this stage of their growth to 
expose them in the open air with a view to 
hardening them, and this more especially 
as the object for tl\a c,o\si\Tvj^^<s!is«^^^r^^DkS:K» 
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be the production of flowers. Winter them 
in a temperature similar to that advised 
for the preceding season — this will keep 
their roots from getting quite dormant, 
and will enable the plants to move into 
growth freely in the spring ; pot them at 
the end of March, giving a 3-inch shift, 
and encourage free growth by giving little 
side air and shutting the house completely 
early enough to enclose a good amoimt of 
sun-heat. As the season advances again 
commence to use the syringe every after- 
noon. Attend well to their training, so as 
to keep them dense and well furnished at 
the base ; upon attention to this in the 
early stages of their growth depends their 
after condition, as, if they are once allowed 
to get bare of foliage at the bottom, it is 
not easy to get their strong upright-grow- 
ing branches down so as to furnish them 
as they ought to be, and bare naked bottoms 
are at all times intolerable. They will, if 
all has gone well, be large enough to make 
nice decorative plants the following spring. 

Such as are required for flowering snould 
be fully exposed to the open air from the 
middle of July until the end of September. 
This open-air ripening cannot be dispensed 
with, if a dense sheet of flower is expected, 
and these plants, unless profusely bloomed 
in this way, are not, on account of the 
small size of the individual flowers, suffi- 
ciently attractive. By the end of Septem- 
ber they must be brought indoors ; they 
do not require to be placed in the best 
position in the house as to light by reason 
of their making no growth during the 
winter, but they must on no account be 
stood too close together, or the bottom 
leaves will suffer and fall off prematurely. 
A temperature of 40** at night will be suffi- 
cient to winter them in ; they will come 
into flower during March or April, when 
they can be removed to the conservatory, 
where they will be attractive for several 
weeks. After they have flowered the seed- 
pods must be at once picked off, or they 
will seriously retard the growth of the 
plants. 

If the object is to grow them on quickly 
to a large size, they should not be turned 
out in the autumn, but be kept under glass, 
as advised the first season, and wintered a 
little warmer, given a 3-inch shift again in 
March, and grown freely all through this 
their third summer until the middle of 
July, when they must be turned out, as 
before recommended for such as were re- 
quired to flower. Kemove them under 
glass before there is any danger of frost, 
and keep them cool during the winter if 
the object is to induce them to bloom late. 
If they are required for exhibition they 



should, when removed under cover in the 
autumn, be at once placed in the north 
house, where they will do well through 
the winter ; here they will come on much 
more slowly than in the ordinary hard- 
wooded house. It is necessary to treat 
them so when wanted for showing, as un- 
less retarded all the winter they come into 
flower too soon, and their blooming will 
be half over before they are required. The 
plants will need little difference in their 
treatment to keep them in good condition 
for two or three years, when they may be 
potted again, giving them 4 or 6 inches more 
room, after which, when the soil becomes 
at all exhausted, they must be assisted with 
manure-water during the growing season. 

The following species are deserving of 
cultivation, and all require similar treat- 
ment : — 

E. huxifolius. This is one of the best 
known and commonly grown species ; it 
is a free grower and profuse flowerer. 

E. ciLspidatus. Is an erect grower, has 
moderate-sized leaves, and is a Iree-flower- 
ing and desirable plant, when strong, pro- 
ducing its flowers in bunches of five or six 
at every leaf. 

E. intermedius. This has larger flowers 
than the other kinds, but is not so good a 
grower, never pushing such a number of 
branches, and having a much thinner ap- 
pearance ; nevertheless, it makes a nice, 
moderate-sized plant. 

E. linearifolius. Forms a nice companion 
plant to the others. It is a very free 
grower, its flowers are smaller, and more 
hidden by the leaves than those of the 
more robust-growing sorts. 

E. neriifolius. The best of the family ; 
good in constitution and habit, a very free 
flowerer, the individual blooms large, and 

S reduced in great quantities. A profusely- 
owered plant of this sort is very effective 
on the exnibition stage. 

E, pulchellus. Is a weaker- wooded plant, 
yet grows very close and compact ; it does 
not form so large a specimen as some of 
the others, nor are its flowers so con- 
spicuous. 

Insects. — Eriostemons are not very 
liable to the attacks of insects, althoug]^ 
they are sometimes affected with red spider, 
which the use of the syringe, as before re- 
commended, will keep down. White and 
brown scale will also live upon them ; it 
is a difficult matter to destroy the white 
insect, as the leaves are unable to withstand 
any application sufficiently strong to kill 
it. Insecticide strong enough to destroy 
brown scale, without injuring the leaves 
in the least, may be used. They should be 
thoroughly washed with the mixture twice 
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within ten days immediately after flower- 
ing, before growth has commenced. The 
way this insect principally injures the 
plants is by coating over with its excre- 
ment the upper surface of the leaves, as if 
they were varnished, clogging the pores, 
and causing them to prematurely turn 
yellow and fall off. This washing has also 
a beneficial effect in removing dust that 
adheres to the foliage and becomes fixed in 
the small drops of glutinous fluid that are 
secreted by the flowers. 

ERYTHRINA CRISTAGALLI. 

This greenhouse species of the Coral 
tree is from the cooler regions of Brazil ; it 
belongs to a splendid genus of plants, many 
of which acquire a considerable size in 
their native country, but grown as a pot 
specimen it can easily be kept within 
reasonable bounds. That this JErythrina 
is not more generally cultivated can only 
be accounted for by the reason of its having 
no pretensions to being new in the country, 
and on that account, like numbers of other 
things of real merit, it is comparatively 
neglected. It has a very distinct appear- 
ance — the peculiar form of its large coral- 
red flowers, produced freely at the axils of 
the leaves for three-fourths the length of 
stately shoots, 4 or 6 feet high, backed by 
handsome glossy foliage, makes it when 
well managed one of the finest conservatory 
plants grown. It is frequently subjected 
to stove treatment, by which it can be 
induced to flower twice in the year — spring 
and autumn — but when thus grown in heat 
the shoots are always more or less drawn 
up in a way that gives it a weak loose 
appearance, much inferior to its character 
when in the cooler atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. 

It is of very easy culture, succeeding in 
either peat or loam, or in a mixture of 
both, but good loam is preferable, as in it 
the growth is somewhat more compact, the 
leaves smaller, and the flowering more 
profuse. 

Cuttings such as produced in the spring 
from the collars of established plants should 
be taken off with a heel when about 5 or 6 
inches long ; put singly in 3-inch pots in 
sand, kept close, moist, and shaded in a 
moderate stove-heat, they will root in 
five or six weeks, when dispense with 
covering, and as soon as they begin to 
grow away freely move into 6-inch pots. 
When the roots have fairly entered the 
new soil subject the plants to greenhouse 
treatment, with air and plenty of water to 
the roots, and syringe daily. In the 
autumn when growth ceases they should 



receive very little water — only just as 
much as is requisite to keep the soil from 
getting quite iy, as the object is to check 
any disposition to growth, and the plant, 
unlike most others, will bear this kmd of 
treatment without injury. This partial 
drying-off will cause the previous summer's 
shoots to show signs of dying down, and 
when this is apparent they may be headed 
back to within a few inches of the collar. 
They should then be placed for the winter 
in an ordinary greenhouse, and in spring, 
as soon as shoots spring up from the base 
and have acquired a length of 3 or 4 inches, 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, 
the greater portion of the old soil carefully 
shaken from the roots, and repotted in good 
fibrous loam, to which has been added one- 
sixth of rotten dung sifted quite fine ; 
break the loam up with the hand, but do 
not make it too fine, and mix with the 
whole a good portion of sand. Give suf- 
ficient drainage, for although in the case 
of a plant like this, that should in a mea- 
sure be shaken out every season, it is not 
necessary to take so much precaution in 
drainage as for things that cannot bear 
the interference with their roots consequent 
upon a renewal of the soil, so much water 
is required through the growing season 
that ooth soil and drainage must be 
such as will admit of its passing freely 
away. Plants of the size above spoken of 
will bear a 10-inch or 12-inch pot ; the 
soil should be made moderately firm. 
After potting replace in the greenhouse, 
but do not give more water than will just 
keep the soil a little moist, until the roots 
begin to move freely, when more will be 
needed. As the weather gets warmer, 
syringe overhead every afternoon so as to 
moisten the leaves all over. This will 
encourage growth, and keep in check red 
spider, by which it is sometimes affected. 
When the shoots get a foot or so long, but 
before they are too stiff, tie them out in a 
horizontal position towards the sides of the 
pot, but do not bring them too low, or 
they will cease growing from the points 
and break back, which with this Erythrina 
is not desirable ; nor should the points be 
stopped at all, but simply allowed to grow 
on to a flowering state. Give plenty of 
light and air, so as to keep the growth 
stout and compact. When the shoots have 
extended so as to require it, put to each a 
neat stick sufficiently strong for support. 
The plants will need nothing more than 
attention with water, and when the flowers 
begin to show, and the ball is full of roots, 
liquid manure may with advantage be 
given twice a week. The blooms will 
commence to open about July, when they 
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can be placed in the conservatory, where 
they will be found very effective at a time 
when the greater portion of flowering 
subjects are over. When done blooming 
the plants may be stood out-of-doors and 
supplied with water until they show signs 
of going to rest, when the quantity given 
must be much reduced, as in the preceding 
antumn, after which cut the shoots down 
and winter as before. In the spring again 
shake them out and remove into pots 4 or 
6 inches larger, which will be as big as 
ever they will require, and treat in every 
way as advised for the previous season. 
So managed they will go on for a number 
of years, throwing up a score or more 
strong blooming shoots. 

Insects. — This Erythrina is not usually 
much troubled with insects ; if greenfly 
makes its appearance they can be destroyed 
by fumigating ; red spider will rarely 
affect it if syringing is attended to as re- 
conmiended. 

EUCHABIS. 

Of all plants requiring stove treatment 
that have been introduced into Europe 
during the present century there are few, 
if any, that have become more general 
favourites than Eucharis amazonica, or 
that better deserve to be grown by all who 
have the convenience of a house wherein a 
sufficiently high temperature can be main- 
tained. When this plant first made its 
appearance in this country the extreme 
purity of its lovely white flowers, combined 
with their exquisite fragrance, at once pro- 
duced an impression in its favour, even 
though imperfectly grown — imperfectly so 
far, that the small-pot culture, to which it 
was then thought best to confine the plant, 
was not such as to admit of that full de- 
velopment which it has since exemplified 
under more liberal treatment. The re- 
striction of its roots to promote flowering 
has been found to be altogether unnecessary 
and to seriously prevent the bulbs from 
increasing as they would do if accommo- 
dated with plenty of space. In this it 
differs from most bulbous plants, the 
generality of which do not succeed well 
under pot culture unless their roots are 
somewhat confined. It has no particular 
season of flowering ; with suitaole treat- 
ment the same plants will bloom two or 
three times in the course of the year if 
subjected to alternate short seasons of 
growth and rest. To do it full justice it 
should not be moved when in bloom to a 
conservatory or other house cooler than 
that in which it has been brought into 
flower. Growth should immediately follow 



the production of bloom, and it naturaUy 
receives a check if taken from a warm to a 
cold temperature. It is a remarkably 
effective plant in the stove, its ample deep 
green leaves setting off to the best ad- 
vantage the numerous umbels of wax-like 
flowers that rise well above them. It is, 
however, especially for the production of 
cut flowers for filling vases and for bou- 
quets that it is most valuable, almost 
rivalling in these respects the Camellia 
itself. In addition to the individual 
flowers standing well when cut (which 
their peculiar texture and substance en- 
sure) each umbel opens its blooms con- 
secutively so that almost every flower can 
be used as required, a circumstance that 
has made the plant a general favourite 
with those who grow flowers for market, or 
who have to provide for private establish- 
ments where a continuous supply is needed. 
Propagation is effected by separating the 
bulbs, which increase moderately fast when 
well grown, but, like most other evergreen 
bulbous plants, it does not like to have its 
roots much disturbed. Interfering with 
them, to the extent necessary when sepa- 
rating them, has the effect of retarding 
growth for a time ; therefore plants of this 
Eucharis should only be broken up when 
they have either got larger than is requisite, 
or when it is desirable to increase their 
number. The time for carrying out the 
operation should also be chosen when 
growth is complete ; it should not be 
attempted when the leaves are in course of 
formation, or when they are not fully 
matured. Let us suppose that early in 
the spring a large plant exists which it is 
deemed advisable to break up. Turn it 
out of the pot, and, if the roots are very 
much matted and the soil is of an adhesive 
character, it will be difficult to separate 
them without breaking ; to avoid this 
place the plant in a tub large enough to 
admit the ball, half fill it with tepid water, 
and work out all the soil with the fingers, 
which will leave the roots so that they can 
be separated with little breakage. The 
bulbs mav be divided with a knife at the 
point where they adhere to each other, or 
they may be parted by hand, singly, or 
two or three together, and put in pots 
from 5 inches to 7 inches in diameter. 
When growing, a copious supply of water 
is required ; consequently the pots must 
be well drained. This Eucharis will 
thrive in good turfy loam, to which add as 
much sand as will keep it porous. Pot 
firmly without injuring the roots, and 
cover the bulbs to about half their depth. 
Do not give much water until growth has 
commenced. Place them at once in a 
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temperature of 70** ; if they can be plunged 
in a bottom heat 10° higher, they will 
progress all the quicker. In this tempera- 
ture they will grow fast. Shade slightly 
during the hottest part of the day in very 
bright weather, but in doing so do not 
darken the plants too much, or they wlQ 
grow up weakly. Let them have a mode- 
rate amount of air early in the day, shut" 
ting it off in good time in the afternoon, 
and syringing overhead at the same time. 
They will bear during summer as much 
heat as the generality of stove plants. It 
will not be advisable the first summer to 
rest the smaller bulbs for flowering, as it 
will be better to get as much growth as 
possible. Early in August shift them 
into pots 2 inches larger than those they 
are in ; continue to give them a liberal 
amount of heat and moisture, both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere, until autumn, 
when they will have made considerable 
progress. 

At this time, when the leaves are fully 
matured, cease shading, and gradually 
withhold water till the soil gets so dry as 
to cause the leaves to flag slightly ; do not 
let them be injured by the want of it, but 
give a little just to freshen them up, and 
again alternate the treatment by drying 
and then slightly watering them. Con- 
titiue this treatment for a month, during 
which time they can be kept in a night 
temperature of 55", with a few degrees 
more warmth during the day ; then they 
may be well watered and placed in 10° 
more heat — if they can be plunged in 10" 
higher than this it will be still better. So 
managed they will quickly push up their 
flower-stems, and they should be encou- 
raged by being supplied with plenty of 
water at the roots and as much heat as is 
consistent with the diminished light of 
the season. Thus treated, when their 
blooming is over they will grow on slowly 
through the winter, and after their full 
development they may be again submitted 
to the drying and resting process, after 
which increase the temperature, give water, 
and treat them in every way as before. 
This alternate growing, resting, and flower- 
ing can be practised two or three times in 
the year with the best results without 
injuring the plants in the least. Do 
not at any time pinch them as regards 
pot-room. When the soil is well filled 
with roots they will be much benefited by 
a good soaking with manure- water once or 
twice a week. For general purposes mode- 
rate-sized plants in 12-inch or 13-inch 
pots will be found the most convenient, 
but where it is desired they may be grown 
on into specimens 6 feet across by simply 



using pots or tubs proportionate in size. 
When large they make fine exhibition 
plants, their general appearance being such 
as to contrast well with their associates. 

E. Candida differs little from E. ama- 
zonica, except that the flowers are much 
smaller and more elegant ; the foliage is 
also distinct It is a native of the United 
States of Colombia, and a most desirable 
kind. 

E. Sanderii has pure white flowers in the 
way of those of E. amazonica, 2^ inches to 
3i inches in diameter ; it will be an accept- 
able addition to stove bulbous plants. It 
comes from New Grenada. 

Insects. — Most of the pests that infest 
stove plants will live upon Eucharis, but 
from the nature of the leaves, they are 
more easily destroyed than on many plants. 
If thrips or greenfly make their appearance, 
fumigation will generally be found to be 
the best remedy, but from the regular use 
of the syringe these and red spider are not 
often troublesome. Should scale or mealy 
bug gain a footing they must be diligently 
sought for and removed by means of 
sponging, using a soft brush for the bases 
of the leaf-stajis where the bugs will be 
found to lodge ; for, if not destroyed, they 
will increase greatly and both disfigure the 
plants and do them serious injury by the 
constant cleaning process which their pre- 
sence makes necessary. 

EUGENIA. 

These are evergreen plants varying in 
h^bit; some are shrubs, whilst othera 
assume the proportions of trees. Only a 
few are worth growing under glass, and 
these cannot be counted as above second- 
rate in comparison with the many desirable 
plants with which our greenhouses abound. 
They can be propagated and grown on 
similarly to Myrtles, which see. 

The two species best adapted for cultiva- 
tion in a greenhouse are : — 

E. apiculata. A white-flowered kind,, 
from Chili. 

E. Ugni. Bears white flowers, and i» 
also a native of Chili. 



EUPHORBIA. 

The genus Euphorbia comprises a large 
number of plants, existing in a wild state 
under the most opposite conditions of heat 
and cold, dry and moist atmosphere, from 
the Valerian-leaved (E. valeriansefolia) 
of Siberia to the curious-crested angled E. 
lophogona, that flourishes in the hot regions 
01 Madagascar, the interesting E. orientalis, 
from the Levant, to the splendid scarlet- 
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flowered Mexican E. jacquiniseflora, one of 
tlie most effective of our winter-flowering 
plants. Although the genus is represented 
by such a number of species, there are 
only two that commend themselves to the 
attention of the cultivator of stove plants — 
the last named — E. jacquinisenora (or 
fulgens) and the ever-flowering E. splen- 
dens, from the Isle of France. The latter 
was at one time met with in everv stove, 
and though of late years not so much 
grown as formerly, it is being brought into 
favour again by the fashion for button-hole 
flowers, as the colour as well as the endur- 
ance of its flowers especially adapt it for 
the purpose. There is another very useful 
property possessed by this species of 
Euphorbia to an extent existent in few 
plants, that is the continuous succession of 
flowers it produces. A fair-sized specimen 
under good treatment will keep on bloom- 
ing the whole of the year round. We have 
had a plant of this Euphorbia that was 
never out of flower for seven years, and for 
anything we know would have continued 
as much longer were it not that it had to 
be removed for some alterations. Where 
cut flowers for the above purpose, or for 
putting in small glasses, are required, we 
know of no plant that will produce them 
80 continuously ; it also possesses the merit 
of being easily grown. Its general habit, 
and the treatment it requires, is so different 
from E. jacquiniseflora, as to demand being 
dealt with separately. 

E. splendens is of a succulent nature, 
armed with niunbers of stout spines ; the 
leaves are comparatively small. Cuttings 
made from firm pieces of the wood will 
root at any time of the year, but are 
generally the most satisfactory when struck 
in the spring. Pieces of the points of the 
shoots, taken off 4 or 6 inches in length, 
and let to lay for a day in the stove after 
being severed from the plant, so as to allow 
the base to dry up a little, should then be 
put singly in small pots, drained and filled 
with a mixture of two-thirds silver sand to 
one of sifted loam ; they will root readily, 
but must not be kept too wet or covered 
with a propagating glass, as from their 
succulent nature and the comparatively 
little leaf-surface they possess, they do not 
require to be confined to prevent flagging, 
as in the case of most plants ; place them 
in a temperature of 66** in the night. "WTien 
struck they may be allowed to remain in 
the small pots until they have made a 
considerable quantity of roots. As solar 
heat increases, the house may be kept 5° 
warmer in the night, and the temperature 
increased to 80** in the daytime, with sun 
heat. In June put them in 5-inch pots ; 



these should be drained to one-fourth their 
depth, and the crocks covered with a little 
fibrous material. They will do the best in 
good loam, broken by hand into small 
pieces, to which is added one-sixth crocks, 
broken to the size of horse beans, and a 
like quantity of sand. In the cultivation 
of this Euphorbia thorough drainage and 
porosity of the soil are indispensable to 
success, and care should be taken never to 
over-pot ; it does not require near so much 
root-room in any stage of its growth, pro- 
portionate to the size of the plant, as most 
things. No shading is necessary, as it is 
naturally a sun-loving subject, the lighter 
the situation and the more fully exposed 
to the sun, the stouter will be the growth, 
and the greater the amount of bloom. As 
soon as uiey have got fairly into growth, 
take off the points to induce them to break 
several shoots ; give water as required, but 
the soil should never be kept so wet as for 
plants possessing more leai-surface and of 
a less succulent character. The treatment 
needed through the summer will be nothing 
more than a continuation of that already 
recommended ; give air every day, and 
keep them in the driest part of the house, 
as tney do not want so much moisture in 
the air as the generality of stove plants, 
such an atmosphere as is suitable for 
Pines being more in accordance with its 
requirements in this respect. In autumn 
reduce the heat, and keep them through 
the winter in a night temperature of 60°, 
with 5° or 10° more in the day. In the 
spring, again, gradually give more heat as 
the days lengthen, and shift them into 
pots 2 or 3 inches larger, using similar soil 
to that previously advised. The plant is 
naturally of a branching bushy habit, and 
does not generally require much stopping; 
but, if such appears to be needed, let it be 
done in time to induce their being well 
furnished with shoots at the base ; it is 
naturally so free a flowerer that it will 
bloom in a very small size without much 
interfering with its growth ; consequently 
as the flowers appear they may be allowed 
to open, and can be used as required. Put 
a stick to the main stem sufficiently stout 
to give the necessary support, and a few to 
the outer branches, as the head is naturally 
heavy and requires to be thus held in 
shape. The after management requisite 
will simply be a continuation of the above 
treatment; each year give a little more pot- 
room as required until the specimens get 
to the size wanted, when they may oe 
kept in a growing condition by the help of 
manure-water during the summer, and at 
times examine the drainage to see that it 
is right. The plant is well adapted for 
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covering a wall in the stove, and there is 
no situation where it looks better, or where 
its peculiar form and intense scarlet flowers 
are seen to more advantage ; but the 
position in which it is placed should always 
be a light one. 

E. jacquiniseflora is very different in 
habit and general appearance from the last ; 
it blooms in winter, at which time its 
intense scarlet flowered, wreath-like shoots 
are unsurpassed by any plant in cultivation. 
It is a free-grower, and equally free in 
blooming ; the flowers last well either on 
the plant or when cut and placed in water ; 
it gives a succession from a second growth, 
which the plants will make after me first 
flowering shoots have been cut. The beauty 
of the flowers is much enhanced by the 
dark-green lanceolate leaves which form a 
background to them ; it combines well 
with almost any other description of flower, 
being especially suited for using in large 
vases, wliere its flat sprays can with the 
greatest advantage be employed as a base 
for lighter-coloured things. Some growers 
have experienced a difficulty in striking it 
from cuttings. The soft sappy nature of 
the young shoots, if they are taken off 
after they have extended considerably, 
causes a liability to damp ; in fact, if 
cuttings are maae in the ordinary way, 
very few will root. But if in the spring 
the young shoots that are made after the 
plants have bloomed are taken off with a 
neel when about 6 or 6 inches in length 
and inserted in small pots, drained, and 
filled with silver sand, placed in a tem- 
perature of 70**, and covered with pro- 
pagating glasses, not one in twenty will 
lail ; it is the heel of partially solidified 
wood that is essential to success. They 
must be kept quite moist, and so managed 
will root in a few weeks, after which 
remove the glasses, and let them have 
plenty of light. When they get fairly 
established move them into 4-inch pots. 
It does the best in good fibrous loam, to 
which add one-fifth of sand, and drain the 
pots sufficiently, as the roots are very 
impatient of stagnant moisture ; do not 
give too much water till they get well hold 
of the soil. The plant has naturally an 
erect habit — not disposed to branch out 
much ; if required bushy, the shoots may 
be stopped or bent down when they get 
fairly into growth, so as to induce them to 
break back. The temperature may now 
be allowed to rise in the day to 80**, 
with sun heat, and air be given in the 
morning according to the state of the 
weather ; close while the sun is on the 

flass sufficiently to raise the heat for an 
our or two up to 85° or 90°, syringing 



overhead at the same time ; be careful at 
all times, but especially after potting, not 
to over-water, for the plant does not make 
so many roots as most things, and will not 
bear the soil being too wet ; they will 
require a thin shade when the sun is 
powerful, but should have plenty of light, 
or the natural straggling habit will be still 
further increased. By the end of June 
they ought to be moved into their flowering 

Eots ; those 6 or 7 inches in diameter wiU 
e large enough, using soil similar to that 
in which they were last put, with the 
addition of one-sixth rotten dung ; as soon 
as established give manure- water regularly. 
Place a single stick to each plant, which 
will be sufficient to support them ; con- 
tinue the treatment as to heat, air, and a 
thin shade when necessary, until the end 
of August, when dispense with shading 
and the use of the syringe, and give more 
air, which will gradually discourage further 
growth and ripen up the shoots. As the 
autumn advances reauce the temperature 
to 60° in the night, giving 5° more in the 
day. If they are required in bloom by the 
end of the year, it will be necessary to 
keep a portion of the plants 5° warmer, 
and they should be placed where the tops 
of the shoots will all but touch the glass. 
This is necessary to impart both colour and 
substance to the flowers. As the flowers 
become apparent at the axils of the leaves 
the plants will be benefited by manure- 
water, which will not only assist the first 
blooms they make but enaole them to push 
the second growth strong, which will also 
bloom. Such plants as are kept cooler to 
succeed the first lot must not have too 
much water at the root, especially if they 
are kept a little under 60° in the night, 
but it is not safe to submit them to a much 
lower temperature than this ; before they 
are required to bloom they must be kept 
warmer, and the increased heat will in a 
few weeks cause the flowers to open. 
After the flowering is over allow the soil 
to get considerably drier, and head the 
plants down to within 6 inches of the pots ; 
keep them in a temperature of 65° in the 
night, and give no more water than will 
just prevent the soil getting quite dry, 
until they have broken, and made several 
inches of growth, when, if more plants are 
required, the shoots may be taken off and 
struck, as in the preceding spring. The 
rest of the plants snould be turned out of 
the pots, two-thirds of the old soil removed, 
and be given pots 2 inches larger, which 
will be big enough to grow them on 
through the ensuing summer ; assist them 
with manure-water when the soil gets 
well filled with roots, and treat in other 
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respects as advised for the preceding 
season. This Euphorbia is also very suit- 
able for Rowing on a back wall, in which 
position it looks well ; but the flowers will 
not be so high-coloured as when thev 
expand in close proximity to the glass. If 
planted out in such a situation the border 
should be limited in size, as if the roots 
are in too great a body of soil they are 
very liable to decay when the plant is hard 
cut in, which it will require after blooming, 
at which time and until some growth has 
been made, the soil must be kept almost 
dry. Through treatment the opposite of 
this, when so situated, the plant often dies 
after being cut back ; otherwise, as also 
when grown in pots, it will last for years. 
Insects. — Both these Euphorbias are less 
subject to insects than are most stove plants, 
although thrips and spider will sometimes 
attack them ; syringing and fumigation are 
the best means for their destruction. 
Should mealy bug make its appearance, 
lay the plants on their sides, repeatedly 
syringe freely with tepid water and wash 
with insecticide in the winter when at rest ; 
dress similarly for brown scale in the 
dormant season, and use the sponge when 
the plants are growing, as at this time they 
would not bear an application of insecticide 
strong enough to kill the insects. White 
scale is so difficult to thoroughly eradicate 
when once it gets upon stove plants such 
as these, that are easily propagated and 
grown quickly, that where it exists it is 
better to start afresh with clean cuttings. 

ISURYA LATIFOLIA VAEIEGATA. 

This handsome plant is a variegated 
variety of the Japanese Eurya latifolia. 
It differs from the normal form inasmuch 
as half the surface of the leaves is white, 
and whilst young suffused with red, giving 
the plant a distinct and handsome appear- 
ance. In form the leaves are most like 
those of the Orange but somewhat smaller. 
It is a useful subject for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration, its bright foliage 
livening up the darker hues of the green- 
leaved plants with which it is associated. 
It is a free grower, forming a moderately 
dense bushy pyramid ; it strikes freely 
from cuttings made from the points of the 
shoots in a half-ripened condition, such as 
are usually in a suitable state about July, 
when the current season's growth is par- 
tially solidified. Select those that are of 
medium strength, take them off with about 
three or four leaves, severing at a joint ; 
put three or four together in 6-inch pots 
nlled with sand, keep moist, shaded, and 
covered with propagating glasses in a tem- 



perature of 70°. They may be expected to 
root in about two months, when remove 
the glasses gradually, and place singly in 
3-incn pots in good fibrous peat with some 
sand added ; keep moderately close until 
the roots begin to move freely in the soil, 
and afford for a few weeks a temperature 
of about 60** by night, with a rise in the 
dav proportionate to the time of the year. 
Afterwards reduce it to 50°, the object 
being to just keep the young plants moving 
slowly through tne winter, particularly in 
the formation of the additional roots neces- 
sary to support the top-growth that they 
will make m spring. Give a little air in the 
day when the weather will permit, and 
water as the soil seems to require it. To- 
wards April they will need moving into 
6-inch pots, and soil similar to that of the 
first potting should be used. 

This Eurya is only a little short of being 
hardy in the mildest parts of England, but 
it will be best to treat the young stock 
through this first summer to an inter- 
mediate temperature, say 56° to 60° in the 
night and 70° to 75° by day, with more air 
in the daytime than admitted to the occu- 
pants of the stove. Pinch out the points 
of the leading shoots to cause the lower 
eyes to break, with a view to the plants 
being sufficiently clothed down to the base. 
Shade slightly m the middle of the day, 
keep the atmosphere moderately moist, 
and syringe overhead at closing time in the 
afternoons. By the end of June pots 2 
inches larger will be required, and tne soil 
now used should be more lumpy. If the 
plants do not branch out sufficiently they 
must again have the points of the strongest 
shoots pinched out. Continue to treat as 
before until the middle of September, when 
cease shading and syringing overhead, give 
more air and gradually reduce the tempera- 
ture to that suited for the generality of 
greenhouse plants — say 40° in the nignt — 
keeping them at this through the winter. 
Give pots 2 or 3 inches larger about April, 
and pinch out the points of the strongest 
shoots. Ordinary greenhouse treatment 
will be the best after the plants have 
reached this stage ; continue to syringe 
overhead in the afternoons in brignt 
weather, give plenty of air and light, and 
shade so ifar as found needful to prevent 
injury to the leaves, to which, in common 
with other variegated-leaved plants, it is 
more subject than are those that have their 
foliage wholly green. Beyond this nothii^ 
more will be required except additionsJ 
pot-room as needed. When the plants 
have grown to a size of 6 or 7 feet, forming, 
as when well managed they do, handsome 
densely-clothed pyramids, they are very 
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effective in a large house. When they get 
thin and straggling they will bear cutting 
back in spring moderately close, which 
will cause them to break out and get re- 
clothed with new branches ; they should 
be put in a little heat, and freely syringed 
overhead until they have made new 
^growth. 

Insects. — Aphides, thrips, and red 
fipider will live on this plant, but, where 
syringing is attended to in the growing 
season as advised, they are seldom trouble- 
some ; if these insects make their appear- 
ance fumigate and wash with insecticide. 
Should scale affect it, the leaves must be 
carefully sponged. 

EURYALE FEROX. 

This is a splendid stove aquatic, the 
only species of the genus known. It has 
very large leaves, often growing to a size of 
3 feet in diameter. Like those of Victoria 
regia, they float on the top of the water. 
The flowers are large, in colour red, with 
a shade of violet. It needs a large tank to 
grow in, and the water, as well as the house 
in which it is located, should be kept at a 
high temperature. 

It is raised from seeds which require to 
be sown and treated similarly to those of 
Nyraphseas, which see. It flowers to- 
wards the latter end of summer. A native 
of India. 

EURYCLES. 



A small genus of stove Bulbous plants, 
nearly allied to Pancratiums ; they bear 
handsome flowers, and require to be treated, 
both in their propagation and after growth, 
similarly to Pancratiums, which see. 

E, amboinensis (syn. : Pancrativm amboir 
nense). Flowers wnite. From Amboyna. 

E. australasica (syn. : Pancrativm aus- 
tralasicumj. Flowers white. From New 
Holland. 

E. n&rvosa (syn.: Grinwm nervosvm). 
Flowers white. From the East Indies. 
All are spring bloomers, varying in accord- 
ance with the time they are started, and 
the temperature that is kept up. 

EUTAXIA. 



These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs 
from New Holland ; they are slender- 
growing plants with a somewhat elegant 
appearance when in flower, yet not so 
effective as many others from that and 
^jacent parts. They are moderately quick 
growers ; the method of their propagation 



and after treatment is similar to that ad- 
vised for Boronias, which see. 

E. Baxterii. Orange-yellow. 

E. myrtifolia. Orange. 

FABIANA IMBRIOATA. 

An evergreen shrub, almost hardy in 
the mildest districts. A native of Chili 
It blooms in spring, and has pretty white 
flowers. It is the only species of the genus 
in cultivation, and does not possess any 
particular merit. 

Treatment sinular to that advised for 
Mitraria coccinea will suit it. 

FAGELIA BITUMINOSA. 

An evergreen twining greenhouse plant 
with yellow flowers, produced in summer. 
It can be propagated and grown on in the 
same way as advised for Kennedyas, which 
see. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

FICUS. 

(Stove.) 

Of Ficuses, there are now several fine- 
leaved kinds in cultivation without in- 
cluding the well-known India-rubber 
plant (F. elastica). Although not requir- 
ing exactly the same cultivation, they can 
all be struck from cattings made of bits 
of the young shoots ; these, if taken off 
early in spring and inserted in sand in 
small pots, kept warm and shaded in a 
confined atmosphere, will root in a few 
weeks, after wnich they should be moved 
to pots a little larger, in peat or fibrous 
loam. The kinds named below from hot 
countries require a considerable amount of 
heat. Through the latter part of spring 
and in the summer they will bear 70° at 
night, and they may be kept proportion- 
ately hotter during the daytime ; shade, 
too, should be given when required, and 
air according to the state of the weather. 
Give larger pots as the roots seem to want 
more space, but they can be grown with- 
out so much root-room as some plants 
need, as they are gross feeders, and when 
once fairly established can be kept in good 
condition by the help of manure-water, 
of which they will bear a large amount. 
In common with all other plants of a 
similar character, they look best when 
confined to a single stem, and should 
therefore be, all through their growth, 
placed sufficiently far apart to admit of 
their leaves, during formation, being fully 
exposed to the lights or they will lack the 
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tough texture requisite to enable them to 
last long in good condition. By autumn 
the young stock will have made con- 
siderable progress ; reduce the tempera- 
ture before winter, when 60** at night 
will answer ; give less water during winter, 
but the soil must not be allowed to get so 
dry as to injure the foliage. Give addi- 
tional pot-room in spring and treat them 
as before in the matter of heat, air, water, 
and shade. If afforded sufficient room 
they will grow large, but for most 
purposes it will generally be found better 
to retain them only so long as they are 
within a limited size, and to propagate 
young plants to take the place of the old 
ones. 

The following will be found to be de- 
sirable kinds : — 

F. Gooperii. A large-growing, handsome 
species, the leaves of which are deep green, 
and the midrib and nerves bright crimson. 
A native of Australia. 

F. dealbata, A stout-growing, bushy 
plant, with leaves from 10 to 12 incnes long, 
green above, silvery- white beneath. From 
Peru. 

F. ebumea. This comes from the East 
Indies ; its leaves are from 14 to 18 inches 
in length by 8 or 10 inches in width, ob- 
long-elliptic in shape. 

F. elastica. An Indian species that 
thrives much the quickest in stove heat, 
but will live and grow in a temperature 
little above that of a greenhouse. Its bold, 
glossy leaves and vigorous constitution are 
well known ; it is one of the best room 
plants in cultivation. 

F. ehgans. This species has large leaves, 
cordate-ovate, 20 incnes or more in length; 
the young shoots and petioles are covered 
with a downy coat, not unlike that of some 
Rhopalas. A native of Java. 

F, exsculpata. This has elegant leaves 
with prominent lobes, the divisions being 
deeply cut so as to give the plant an ap- 

Eearance like that of some of the denser 
'onded Ferns. It comes from the South 
Sea Islands. 

F. Parcellii, This is a very distinct 
species from the South Sea Islands ; it is 
a free grower ; the leaves are handsomely 
variegated, dark green and white. 

F. Porteana. A stately species, with 
deep green, thick, glossy leaves of large 
size. Philippine Islands. 

Insects.— -iFew insects affect these plants 
80 as to give much trouble ; the syringing 
to which they are subjected during the 

f rowing season is generally sufficient to 
eep them clean. When anything further 
is required, syringe freely with, or dip the 
plants in, insecticide. 



FICUS. 

(Greenkouse,) 

The two forms of creeping Ficus, F. 
repens and F. repens minima, are often 
used as greenhouse climbers with good 
effect for covering walls, for which pur- 
pose they are well adapted by their close 
climbing habit and compact foliage. 

Their propagation is of the easiest 
possible description ; they will strike from 
shoot-cuttings at any time of the year, in 
a little warmth, in sand and loam or peat ; 
when they are rooted give larger pots, or 
at once plant them out where they are to 
be grown. The flowers are insignificant. 
They come from India. 

Insects. — ^Aphides sometimes affect the 
young shoots, for which fumigate. If 
troubled with scale syringe when at rest 
with insecticide. 

PITTONIA. 

These are evergreen stove herbaceous 
plants of dwarf habit, with compact foliage 
covered with a beautiful variegated netted 
venation, that stands out prominently from 
the ground colour of the leaves, which in 
some of the kinds is bright green, in others 
of a dark reddish-brown hue. The plants 
have succulent stems that root freely, as 
they spread on the surface, into any loose 
or earthy matter within their reach ; for 
this reason they are most useful for cloth- 
ing the surface of stages and inside borders 
of warm plant-houses, to effect which no- 
thing further is required than to prepare 
a few inches of the top with loose material, 
such as a mixture of peat or loam with a 
little leaf-mould and plenty of sand to 
keep it open. This should be done in 
spring just as growth commences, after 
which the young plants should be trans- 
ferred to the spaces prepared for them; 
they may consist of crowns with three 
or four joints each that have been struck 
in the ordinary way by putting them a 
few inches apart in large pans filled with 
sand, kept moist and close for a week or 
two. 

Fittonias are very useful for filling 
hanging baskets, or for covering the sur- 
face, both top and bottom, of baskets con- 
taining other plants, as they will root and 
thrive in the Moss that is generally used 
for lining the baskets if this is only kept 
moist, for it is well to observe that they 
require a continually moist medium for 
their roots. They ako look well grown in 
large pans and allowed to hang over the 
sides, covering the whole with a dense 
growth of their exceedingly pretty leaves. 
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So free is their growth that they will 
thrive in places where there is much less 
light than most plants will succeed with. 
When they get too high or at all straggling 
they may be cut in, and they will then 
break out again, or the space may be filled 
with fresh plants. All the Fittonias suc- 
ceed best m a warm, moist atmosphere 
such as will answer for most warm stove 
plants, with shade when the weather is 
sunny. 

The following are deserving of cultiva- 
tion : — 

F. argyroneura. Ground colour pale 
green, profusely netted with silvery- white 
nerves. A native of Peru. 

F. gigantea. A strong-growing plant, 
the leaves of which are dark green, prettily 
veined with red. From Ecuador. 

F. ruhro - nervia. Medium-sized oval 
leaves, beautifully veined with reddish 
pink, a charming species. From Peru. 

F. Verschaffeltii, Leaves deep green, with 
red veining. Brazil. 

Insects. — Fittonias are easily kept free 
from the smaller insects that affect plants 
in heat by constant syringing, in which 
way the water they require can in a great 
measure be given. If mealy bug attacks 
them, syringe freely with tepid water and 
sponge the leaves afterwards. 

FRANCISCEA. 

Francisceas rank amongst the finest and 
most distinct of flowering stove plants. 
They vary considerably in size, from the 
small, moderately compact, upright-habited 
F. Hopeana to the broad laurel-leaved F. 
confertiflora, which, when well grown, 
attains a height of 4 or 5 feet, and a dia- 
meter of 3 or 4 feet ; its ample dark green 
glossy leaves form a perfect oackground to 
its large pui-ple flowers, deep in colour 
when first opened, but, like those of most 
of the other species, turning gradually paler 
as they get older, until they assume almost 
a white shade. F. confertiflora is un- 
doubtedly the finest representative of the 
genus, taking all its properties into account, 
although it is eclipsed in size of flower by 
the largest form of F. calycina called F. 
calycina major, but neither this nor the 
smaller form retains its leaves so well as 
F. confertiflora, nor do they grow so freely. 
The beauty of the flowers of most of the 
species is much increased by the white 
ring round the mouth of the tube, which 
is most conspicuous when they first open, 
contrasting well with the intense colour of 
the newly-expanded blossoms. Another 
desirable property which they possess is 
that) in adoition to opening their flowers in 



succession, the time of their flowering may 
be so regulated as to have a continuance 
for several months, extending from early 
^ring until the summer is far advanced. 
This much increases their value for exhibi- 
tion purposes or for general decoration, for 
whicn latter they are invaluable, as they 
will stand in a conservatory when in flower 
in summer. There is one thing in which 
several of the species, more particularly F. 
confertiflora, differ from most plants, and 
that is that, although they need a moderate 
heat to grow well, they will open their 
flowers freely and much finer in colour in a 
cool house and when closely shaded than 
they do in heat. This is the more remark- 
able as it is completely at variance with the 
requirements of the greater num ber of plants. 
There are one or two matters peculiar to 
their cultivation which it is essential not 
to lose sight of. First, at no season, either 
when making their growth or even when 
it is completed and the wood and leaves 
are fully matured, can they bear the effects 
of the direct action of the sun, or the deep 
glossy green of their leaves will be quickly 
converted into a dingy brown, sickly hue. 
When in flower, too, the colour of the 
blooms becomes bleached in a day or two 
if the sun is allowed to shine upon them. 
The second and equally important point is 
that they should at all times be kept free 
from insects — especially that worst of all 
pests, mealy bug, which if present is sure 
to get the plants into bad condition, for not 
only do the flower-buds get injured by thd 
operation of cleaning and fall off, but 
the leaves also suffer. Other insects will 
live on Francisceas, but none else ai'e so 
injurious. 

All Francisceas are easily propagated by 
means of cuttings made of the half-ripened 
wood, which may generally be obtained by 
the end of March from plants that have 
made early growth in the stove. Bits of 
the leading shoots about 4 inches or 6 
inches in length, inserted in small pots 
filled with sand, placed in a temperature of 
70°, covered with propagating glasses and 
shaded, root in a few weeks, after which 
the glasses should be removed. Put them 
where they will receive plenty of light, 
but be shaded from the si^n. As soon as 
the cuttings have filled their little pots 
with roots they should be removed into 
others 4 inches or 6 inches in diameter. 
They will all grow in either peat or loam 
or a mixture of both ; but, like most ever- 
green plants with large leaves, they grow 
freest in peat, which gives the deep green 
colour to the leaves so desirable. In peat 
they make stronger shoots, and these, in 
the case of Francisceas, always produce the 
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most flowers. The peat should be of good 
quality, containing plenty of undecomposed 
vegetable fibre. For the first potting, 
break the soil into bits the size oi acorns, 
and add one-sixth of clean sand ; drain the 
pots sufiiciently, and press the soil mode- 
rately firm. Pinch out the points, at the 
same time bending the leading shoot down 
in a horizontal position, which will cause 
more of the latent back-buds to break than 
would otherwise happen if the principal 
growth was allowed to remain upright. 
They will grow in an intermediate tem- 
perature, but make more progress if kept 
through the summer at 70° during the 
night, with 10° or 15' higher in the day- 
time. Do not allow the shading to remain 
over them when the sun is not out ; for 
although, as already stated, they cannot 
beai* direct sunshine, the leaves, if grown 
with insufficient light, will be soft and 
deficient in substance, light being indis- 
pensable to vigorous health. Give air in 
the early part of the day, but close suf- 
ficiently soon to cause the temperature to 
rise for an hour or two up to 90°, syringing 
overhead at the same time. They are free- 
rooting subjects, and by the middle of 
July will require another shift, into pots 
3 inches larger ; at the same time pinch 
out the points of the shoots and tie them 
out so as to keep the plants open ; in other 
respects treat tnem as before, and supply 
them with plenty of water at the roots. 
By the beginning of September they should 
have more air, and the shading be decreased 
but not altogether dispensed with until 
the sun has less power. Though the dif- 
ferent species will through the winter do 
with a temperature of from 45° to 60°, it 
will, in the early stages of their growth, be 
advisable to keep them warmer, as the 
object will be to get them on in size. A 
temperature of 65° will be a suitable heat 
for them until the end of February, when 
it may be raised 5°. In March again give 
them a shift into pots from 4 inches to 6 
inches larger, according to the kinds, the 
smaller varieties, such as F. Hopeana, F. 
eximia, and F. Lindenii not requiring 
nearly so much room as the stronger- 
growing F. confertiflora and F. calycina. 
A 12-inch or 13-inch pot is large enough 
for a full-grown specimen of F. Hopeana, 
which is the smallest ; whereas F. conferti- 
flora, when at its full size, will need one 16 
inches or 18 inches in diameter. In other 
respects, as to soil, temperature, shade, and 
moisture, similar treatment will answer 
for all. Again pinch the points of the 
shoots, tying them out, so as to well furnish 
the base of the plants down to the rims of 
the pots. As the season advances increase 



the temperature as before, and give shade, 
air, and moisture as in the preceding 
summer. By the middle of June they wiU 
again require stopping, after which the 
treatment will be of a routine description. 
They will make good decorative plants the 
coming spring, and to afford a succession it 
will be necessary to make a difference in 
the time during which some are allowed to 
remain in heat after the last stopping. As 
soon as the shoots have attained their full 
length, which may be looked for in Sep- 
tember, a portion of the plants ought to be 
at once moved to a cool house, where they 
should have a moderate amount of air, but 
be slightly shaded when the sun is bright, 
as even at this time of the year, when its 
power is fast waning, the leaves will be 
much better not exposed to its full in- 
fluence. The remaining portion of the 
plants may be allowed to remain in heat 
some weeks longer until the flower-buds 
are quite visible, when they also should be 
moved to cooler quarters ; give them less 
water, but at no time must they be kept so 
dry as many things require to be, or the 
large-leaved ones will be foimd to flag when 
air is given them, and the foliage will be 
injured. They should be kept through 
the winter at from 46° to 60°. A lower 
temperature than this they do not like, 
and anything above it will bring them into 
flower too early in the spring. The plants 
that were allowed to stay the longest in heat 
until their bloom-buds were formed will 
go on increasing them in size during the 
winter, and will flower the earliest, the 
time being easily regulated by giving them 
more or less warmth. Those that were 
first taken out of heat will make little 
progress until the days begin to lengthen, 
when the increased solar warmth will 
cause the buds to swell. They will keep 
gradually, but slowly, increasing in size 
until they expand. Plants thus managed 
may be kept, placed in a north house at 
the end of April, to bloom in July ; in 
all cases shading when the sun is bright, 
even as early as the beginning of March. 
In their ability thus to set flowers in 
a lower temperature than that in which 
they have been grown they differ from 
most plants. After blooming they should 
have their shoots cut back, so as to keep 
them bushy. If not shortened in each 
season before they are started into growth, 
they would soon get into a loose, straggling 
condition. Again place them in heat ; 
although they do not require it, they will 
while growing bear as high a temperature 
as most plants. As soon as they have 
broken into growth they will require re- 
potting ; give a shift proportionate to the 
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condition of tlie plants and the size and 
strength of the species grown. From this 
time forward they will not need much, if 
any, stopping, except in the case of such as 
have bloomed early in the spring, and in 
other respects they should be managed as 
in the past season. If kept free from in- 
sects and fairly treated they will last for a 
number of years, assisted during the grow- 
ing season with a regular supply of manure- 
water. When they get into pots as large 
as it is desirable to put them, and the soil 
in these is exhausted, they may be headed 
back to half their size, and, when they 
have broken, be turned out of the pots, 
have the old soil removed, and placed in 
smaller ones. Thus treated, they can be 
furnished with strong flowering shoots, 
even superior to what they possessed in the 
early stages of their existence. 

The undermentioned sorts are all de- 
serving of cultivation : — 

F. acuminata. An old, but handsome 
kind, distinct in appearance. The flowers 
are purple. A native of Rio de Janeiro. 

F. confertiflora, A free, dense-growing 
species, one of the flnest exhibition plante 
in existence, and suitable for conservatory 
decoration, the deep purple colour har- 
monising well with tnat of almost any 
other flower. It comes from Brazil. 

F, confertiflora vaHegata. A form of the 
preceding, with leaves prettily variegated 
with white. The flowers are in no way 
different from those of the original species. 

F. calycina major. This is a large- 
flowering, strong- wooded kind, with ample 
leaves and very large deep-coloured flowers; 
the latter are not produced in such numbers 
as in the case of F. confertiflora, but, never- 
theless, it is a splendid sort. From Brazil. 

F. eximia. A somewhat erect-habited 

Slant of moderate growth, producing large 
eads of purple flowers. Also a native of 
Brazil. 

F. Hopeana (uniflora). A small-growing 
species that produces its flowers freely 
from short spurs up the branches, as weU 
as from the points of the shoots and axils 
of the leaves. The colour is pale purple or 
lilac, changing to white. Brazil. 

F. Lindmii. A smalHsh-growing species, 
with dull-coloured leaves and very bright 
purplish flowers. A very desirable plant 
for general decorative purposes, not so well 
known or so extensively grown as it de- 
serves to be. Brazil 

Insects. — Thrips, red spider, and green- 
fly will sometimes make their appearance 
upon Francisceas, but, from the repeated 
use of the syringe during the growing 
season, they do not often become very 
troublesome. Copious syringing and fumi- 



gation will be found suflicient to destroy 
these pests. Should mealy bug and scale 
appear they should have no quarter, or 
they will, if allowed to get numerous, re- 
duce the plants to a condition that pre- 
cludes the possibility of their flowering 
satisfactorily. They must be diligently 
sought after during the growing season, 
and the sponge and a soft brush used for 
their destruction, and when the plants are 
at rest give repeated washings, syringings, 
and dippings with some insecticide. 

FBANCOA. 

These are herbaceous plants, natives of 
Chili ; they are nearly hardy, and do well 
in a cool greenhouse. Although they have 
been long known in this country, they are 
not so numerous as their merits entitle 
them to be. F. ramosa is particularly 
valuable, for where a sufficient quantity of 
this kind is grown to admit ol its being 
freely used, its tall, slender flower-stems 
produce a telliug effect Francoas are pro- 
pagated from seeds. They can be sown at 
different times, from February to mid- 
summer, but the earlier period will usually 
be found the best, as then the seedlings 
have all the season before them to attain 
strength : the seed should be sown in a 
well-drained pan filled with sifted peat, 
to which enough sand has been adde^ to 
keep it open. Press the soil down smooth, 
do not sow the seeds too thickly, and only 
just cover them with a little of the finest 
soil. Before sowing see that the material 
is moist enough without being too wet. 
Put a sheet of glass over the top — this will 
keep the surface damp and so prevent the 
necessity for giving much water until the 
seeds have vegetated ; stand the pan in a 
temperature of 60°, which will oe quite 
warm enough. As soon as the seedungs 
make their appearance dispense with the 
glass over the pan, give water as required, 
and stand the plants where they will get a 
fair amount of light. When they are big 
enough to handle prick them out 2 inches 
apart in large pans of well-prepared soil — 
either peat or good loam will answer ; if 
the latter is used add as well as some sand 
one-sixth of leaf-mould. They will get on 
faster for a time this way in pans than if 
put at once into little pots, on account of 
the soil being more easily kept in right 
condition as to water. By the end of May 
remove them to a greenhouse, or frame, 
keeping them moderately moist, and giving 
air daily. Before the leaves get crowded 
put the little plants singly into 4 or 5 inch 
pots, and encourage them to make growth. 
Some of the strongest will most likely 
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want to produce flower-spikes towards the 
end of summer, and if flowers are needed 
they may be allowed to bloom ; but if the 
object is to get the plants as strong as pos- 
sible the second year, it is well to pinch 
them out. If, before the autumn is too far 
advanced, any seem to be short of room, 
give them pots an inch or two larger, and 
encourage them to root into the new soil 
before winter, during which season they 
will do anywhere out of the reach of frost ; 
keep them a little drier at the roots through 
the dormant time. In the spring those 
that were not potted in the autumn must 
be shifted, the size of the pots being regu- 
lated by the strength of the plants. This 
season they may be expected to bloom well. 
At the time the flower-spikes are about to 
make their appearance they are much 
strengthened by weak manure-water once 
a week. 

F. appendiculata. Bears reddish-crimson 
flowers, and makes an effective pot plant. 

F. ramosa. This is the best known, and 
may be looked upon as the handsomest 
and most useful tind ; its pretty white 
flowers stand conspicuous among anything 
else with which they are associated. 

Insects. — For aphides, which are some- 
times troublesome on these plants, fumi- 
gate. 

FUCHSIA. 

The combination of good properties 
which the family of Fuchsias possess is 
80 well known that it is needless to say 
anything here in their favour. Much has 
been done in raising seedling varieties, by 
which the size and colour of the flowers, 
and the general habit of the plants, have 
been greatly improved. 

They are among the easiest of greenhouse 
plants to propagate, and their after growth 
18 no more difficult. Cuttings will strike 
at any time of the year when soft shoots 
that have not formed flowers can be had. 
The principal thing to be kept in view is 
the necessity for getting the plants well on 
in size early in spring, as the natural dis- 
position to bloom when the summer season 
approaches is such that they make much 
less progress afterwards. To obtain mode- 
rate-sized examples that will come into 
flower as the spring gets advanced, and in 
summer, the cuttings should be struck in 
the first months of the year, say at the be- 
ginning of February ; for this purpose old 
Elants, of the sorts to be increased, should 
e placed in an intermediate heat at the 
latter end of December ; here they will 
break into growth immediately. When 
the young shoots are 2 or 3 inches long 
take them off and insert half-a-dozen to- 



gether in 6-inch pots filled with sand; 
stand in a temperature of 66", keep them 
moist and close, and they will root in a 
fortnight, after which let them have the 
full air of the house ; move singly into 
3-inch pots in good turfy loam, broken tine, 
to which add some rotten manure, leaf 
mould, and sand. As soon as they begin 
to grow stand close to the glass, and keep 
the night temperature now about 60", with 
a little more in the day ; syringe overhead 
in the afternoons and let the atmosphere 
be moderately moist. As the sun's power 
increases give a little shade in the middle 
of the day, syringing overhead in the after- 
noons ; the plants will now grow apace. 
Varieties that do not branch freely sliould 
have the points of the leading shoots 
pinched out, but many of the sorts now 
grown will make side-growths sufficient 
without stopping. When the roots get 
well hold of the new soil move into pote 4 
or 5 inches larger, and let the soil now be 
more lumpv, but well enriched, and make 
it firm in the pots. Treat as before in the 
matter of moisture, admitting more air as 
the spring advances, and continuing to 
shade when necessary. Each plant should 
now have a stick for support ; if the object 
is to grow all or any part of the stock 
larger, they niust again be moved, this 
time into pots from 10 to 12 inches in 
diameter ; stop the points of jSill the shoots, 
including the leader, and continue to treat 
generally as before. Plants so managed 
may be expected to flower profusely in 
July, and tnrough the following months ; 
such as were let to bloom in the second 
pots they were moved to from the cutting 
state will bloom in May. In all cases 
their flowering may be prolonged by the 
use of manure- water, given in a weak state, 
if too strong it will cause the flower-buds 
to fall off. Where very large specimens 
are required it is best to strike the cuttings 
about August, to keep them growing slowly 
through the winter, and to pot on as 
advised for the winter-struck stock. 

Old plants with the branches cut back 
freely early in spring, put in a little 
warmth, and just as they have broken 
shaken out of the old soil and repotted in 
new, treated afterwards as recommended 
for the younger stock, will make large 
specimens that will bloom well. In this 
way they can be made to do duty for 
several years, but young plants are better 
furnished, and have a nicer appearance. 

The undermentioned is a good selec- 
tion : — 

SINGLE DARK VARIETIES. 

F, CoverU Garden Scarlet 
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F. Earl of BeaconsfielcL 

F. Eclipse. 

F. Enoch Arden. 

F. Gaspar, 

F, Lord Derby. 

F. Sir W. G. Armstrong. 

F. Swanky Gem. 

F. Try me 0. 

F. Wave of Life. 

SINGLE LIGHT VARIETIES. 

F. Arabella. 

F. Covent Garden White. 

F. Evening Star. 

F. Guiding Star. 

F. Lady Heytesbury. 

F. Lustre. 

F. Maid of Honour. 

F. marginata. 

F. Minnie Banks. 

F. Rose of Castile. 

VARIETIES WITH WHITE COROLLAS. 

F. Avalanche. (Smith) Double. 
F. CanneWs Gem. Single. 
F. Delight. Single. 
F. Jeanne d!Arc. Single. 
F. KiTigsburyaim. Double. 
F. Miss Luty Finnis. Double. 
F. Mrs. E. Bennett. Single. 
F. Mrs. H. Gannell. Double. 

DOUBLE DARK VARIETIES. 

F. Alpha. 

F. Avalanche. (Henderson.) 

F. Depute Berlet. 

F. Harvest Home. 

F. King of the doubles. 

F. Nestor. 

F. Sir Garnet Woheley. 

F. Tower of London. 

The following species, and distinct 
hybrids, are handsome kinds : — 

F. Corallina. 

F. corymbiflora. 

F. corymbiflora alba. 

F. Dominiana. 

F. procumbens. 

F. splendens. 

Insects. — Fuchsias are much subject to 
the attacks of both red spider and aphides ; 
for the former syringe continually tnrough 
the growing season ; for aphides, fumigate 
with tobacco, repeating the application, 
but not severely, until the insects are de- 
stroyed. 

GARDENIA. 

Few stove plants are such general 
favourites as Gardenias, and few have so 
many properties calculated to render them 
generally useful. Considerable numbers 
of them come from China, the East and 



West Indies, South America, and one or 
two from Sierra Leone, of which the 
singular G. Stanleyana, so very unlike the 
generality of the other species, is a note- 
worthy example. With one or two 
exceptions, they are all evergreen shrubs, 
mostly possessing a dense, compact habit 
of growth. The species held in high 
estimation are comparatively few, but these 
few are deservedly prized for their exquisite 
fragrance, and for the freedom with which 
their blossoms are produced during a con- 
siderable portion oi the year, especially in 
the spring, when sweet-scented flowers are 
scarce. They are also particularly well 
adapted for bouquets and the decoration of 
vases on account of their soft milky- white 
colour and agreeable perfume. The un- 
opened buds and newly-expanded flowers 
of G. citriodora — quite distinct in appear- 
ance from the other members of the lamily 
— are largely used in place of Orange 
blossom, for which they form a by no 
means indiff^erent substitute. To have 
Gardenias in flower in winter the plants 
require to be prepared by well maturing 
their growth in autumn, but they should 
never be allowed to become quite dormant 
through want of warmth. Tney are easily 
grown, and are remarkably free bloomers, 
but there is one point in their cultivation 
that demands special notice, and that is 
that where required to be grown in any- 
thing approaching a condition that will fully 
exempniy their flowering capabilities, they 
must be kept free from tne attacks of 
insects, such as mealy bug, a pest with 
which they are great favourites, and 
which, if once allowed to obtain a footing, 
will give an unlimited amount of trouble. 
The propagation of Gardenias is easy if 
cuttings from half or fully ripened shoots 
ai"e made in March, at which time they 
can be had in that condition from plante 
that have been kept in a brisk heat through 
the winter for early flowering ; insert them 
singly in small pots drained and half filled 
with a mixture of equal parts of peat and 
sand, finishing off with fine sand and 
covering with a propagating glass. If 
placed in a temperature of 70" and kept 
moist they will root in a few weeks, when 
the glass may be removed. In May move 
them into 3 or 4 inch pots. They will 
grow in either peat or loam, but the former, 
where it can be had of a fibrous character, 
is best. If peat of a heavy close description 
only is obtainable, it is better to grow them 
in turfy loam ; break the fibrous parts up 
into small pieces, and add one-sixth of 
rotten manure and as much sand as will 
keep the whole porous; in all stages of 
their existence this is necessary, as they 
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require a plentiful supply of water when 
growing freely. Pot them firmly, and 
place them where they will receive plenty 
of light in a temperature of ahout 65° by 
night, allowing \(f or 15° more in the 
daytime. Give air as required in the 
early part of the day, and shade from the 
sun during bright weather. Close early in 
the afternoon, and syringe well overhead. 
As the shoots extend pinch out the points 
of the strongest, so as to cause them to 
break back ; they will then grow rapidly 
and make roots fast. Bv the end of June 
the stronger growers will have filled their 
pots, and should be at once moved into 
others 2 or 3 inches larger. The treatment 

i'ust given will apply to all the varieties 
lereafter recommended to be grown, except 
the small G. citriodora, for which 4 or 5 
inch pots will be sufficient the first season. 
Let tne soil now used be somewhat more 
lumpy, and add to it a proportion of rotten 
manure and sand similar to that previously 
employed. 

After potting do not give quite so much 
water to the roots until they have fairly 
got hold of the new soil ; pinch out the 
points of all the strongest shoots, and tie 
them down in a horizontal position, which 
will induce them to break back as well as 
push additional growth from the points ; 
continue the treatment as already re-' 
commended, closing the house in the after- 
noons through July and August, so as to 
cause the temperature to rise for a couple of 
hours to 90°, and give liquid manure every 
other time they are watered. Managed 
thus, they will grow both vigorously and 
rapidly. At the beginning of September 
the temperature may be reduced a few 
degrees ooth by day and night ; they may 
also have more air, shade being only needed 
in the middle of the day when the weather 
is very clear. None of the species require 
much support, but during the latter pai-t 
of the summer it will be found advisable 
to apply a few sticks, so as to open out the 
shoots a little — treatment which will much 
assist them in ripening the wood and in 
inducing the formation of flower-buds ; 
reduce the heat as the power of the sun 
declines, and for the two concluding 
months of the year they may be kept in a 
night temperature of 55° with 10° more 
warmth during the day ; this will stop 
them from making much progress. 

If required in flower early, a portion of 
the plants must be placed at the commence- 
ment of the year in a night temperature of 
65°, with an increase of 5° in the daytime, 
keeping them near the glass and the soil 
moderately moist ; this will soon induce 
the bloom-buds to swell, and they will 



then open in succession^ those on the 
strongest leading shoots being the first. In 
cutting the flowers, no more of the wood 
than can be avoid^ should be taken, as 
generally from both sides of the bloom- 
buds they will push growth, which will 
set and produce a second crop of flowers. 
The same plants will keep on opening a 
succession of flowers for a considerable 
time, but others should be brought in at 
intervals to keep up the supply. Such as 
are wanted to bloom later on in the 
spring must be kept at a temperature 
similar to that recommended for the end 
of the year until the days begin to lengthen 
in March. They may then be placed 
where they will receive an increase of heat 
similar to that suggested for the early 
flowering portion. As they go out of 
bloom, both those that flowered early and 
those that bloomed latest ought to be well 
cut back, and if they have any insects 
upon them they should, when thus denuded 
ol soft growth, be thoroughly washed with 
or dipped in some insecticide strong 
enough to kill both the full-grown insects 
and their eggs. This washing may with 
advantage be repeated two or three times 
in the course of a fortnight before they 
have commenced to make fresh growth, 
and they should be kept in a temperature 
sufiiciently high to push them on. As 
soon as they have broten freely turn them 
out of their pots and remove as much soil 
from the balls as can be taken away without 
destroying many roots. Give a 4 or 6 inch 
shift, according to the size required, increas- 
ing the temperature as the season advances, 
shading when needful, and giving air and 
syringing daily as in the preceding summer. 
When the pots get filled with roots 
manure-water must be liberally supplied^ 
and any shoots that take an undue lead 
should be shortened. They will not require 
stopping this season, as they are naturally 
of a bushy habit, and if the shoots are kept 
tied out they will generally break of their 
own accord as well as push up numbers of 
strong growths from the bottom. In the 
autumn, as before, keep them drier, and 
discontinue both the use of the syringe 
and shading, giving more air and less heat^ 
and wintering as previously advised. 
After flowering they may again be cut 
back, the soil partially removed, and new 
material substituted, using larger pots ; if 
smaller plants are considered preferable, 
the old ones may be destroyed and others 
of less size selected ; but to accomplish this 
fresh stock should be struck each year and 
grown on as already recommended. 

The following kinds are all good and 
well deserve attention : — 
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G. citriodora. A dwarf-growing plant, 
with much smaller flowers than any of the 
others ; a desirable sort for either large or 
small collections. A native of Natal. 

G. florida, A pretty kind with medium- 
sized white flowers, very sweet scented. 
Japan. 

(r. Fortunei, A strong-growing kind 
from China, the flowera of which are pro- 
portionately larger than those of the 
above. 

G, intermedia. For ordinary purposes 
this may be considered the best of all 
Gkirdenias. The flowers when first opened 
are milk-white, turning yellow as they get 
older. It is good in foliage and a free 
grower and flowerer. 

(t. int&miedia, variegata. A variegated 
form of the preceding in which the leaves 
are prettily marked ; flowers the same as 
those of the green sort. 

G. radicans. A low-growing compact 
kind, with small leaves, bearing very 
pretty highly - perfumed flowers, white 
when first open, but turning pale yellow 
as they get older ; a native of China. 

G, radicans major. A larger and stronger- 
growing variety than the preceding. 

G. Stanleyana, A remarkable plant, 
very distinct from all others. It attains a 
considerable size, and the branches assume 
a flat horizontal position. Its singular- 
shaped, white, purple-spotted flowers are 
produced on the upper sides of the shoots, 
and stand above the leaves. Anyone 
requiring a very distinct flowering plant, 
differing from anything else in general 
cultivation, will not be disappointed with 
this. From Sierra Leone. 

Insects. — As regards insects. Gardenias 
as already said are particularly subject to 
the attacks of scale and mealy bug, which 
must be diligently sought for during 
the growing season and destroyed by 
sponge and brush, and also by washing 
with insecticide, which, however, it is not 
safe to use after the flower-buds are formed. 
If thrips or aphides make their appearance 
they are best destroyed by fumigation. 
Red spider is rarely troublesome, the 
continued syringing needed during the 
growing season generally keeping it in 
check. 

GABDOQUIA. 

This is a small genus of greenhouse 
plants, indigenous to the cool parts of 
South America. They are now seldom 
met with in cultivation, being of com- 
paratively little decorative value. Except 
that they are more tender, they succeed 
under conditions such as advised for 
Myrtles, which see. 



The undermentioned are the best 
kinds : — 

G. GUliedi. An evergreen species with 
lilac flowers. From Chili. 

G, Hookeri, Also an evergreen, bearing 
scarlet flowers. A native of Carolina. 

G, multiflora. Flowers pu rple, evergreen. 
From ChilL 

All the above are summer bloomers. 

GASTROLOBIUM. 

Most of the species of Gkistrolobium are 
found in the Swan River district. They 
are slender low-growing evergreen green- 
house shrubs, with pretty yellow or yellow 
and red flowers, but are not effective 
enough to admit of their being classed as 
more than second-rate. Their method of 
propagation and general treatment is 
similar to that which answers for Choro- 
zemas, which see. 

The undermentioned are held in most 
estimation : — 

O, Drummondii. 

G. Hendersonii. 

G. Leakeanum, 

G. trilohum. 

GASTRONEMA. 

These are evergreen greenhouse bulbous 
plants that have pretty flowers. Their 
mode of propagation is by offsets like 
Amaryllis, ana their general treatment is 
similar to that advised for Vallota pur- 
purea, which see. 

The species in cultivation are few. 

(?. clavatum. Flowers white. A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

G. sanguineum. Has red flowers. It 
comes from Caffraria. 

GEONOMA. 

A genus of handsome Palms, some of 
which are so distinct and beautiful as to 
deserve being included in the most select 
company in the stove, as unfortunately 
they require a brisk heat to keep them 
in good condition. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

G. elegans, A slender-growing species, 
the leaf-blade is bifid and entire, except 
near the base, where it is divided into 
several pinnae. From Brazil. 

G. gracilis, A small-growing species, 
with pinnate leaves, which droop much, 
giving the plant a graceful appearance. 
Costa Rica. 

G, Seemanni. This handsome plant 
seems to be a fine variety of G. Martiana ; 
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it is a distinct and desirable kind, and 
does noi, take up too much room. The 
stem is of moderate strength, the leaf- 
blade large, plaited and entire, bifid at 
the extremity, presenting a perfect con- 
trast to the pinnate-leaved species. Central 
America. 

G. Verschaffeltii. A handsome kind, with 
moderate-sized leaves, sufficiently distinct 
in form from the species before named. It 
comes from South America. 

GESNEBA. 

The species of Gesnera generally culti- 
vated are mostly tuberous-rooted plants, 
but others are also grown. The greater 
portion of them are indigenous to Brazil 
and the South American continent, con- 
sequently they are stove plants, and a con- 
siderable amount of wannth is necessary 
in order to grow them successfully. Some, 
like G. Cooperii, bear a profusion of in- 
tensely vivid scarlet flowers, which remain 
long in perfection ; others, of which G. 
zebrina may be taken as a type, possess, 
in addition to handsome red and yellow 
flowers, exquisitely beautiful leaves, the 
upper surface of which is clothed with 
reddish hairs, thus giving it a soft velvet- 
like appeaiance. The moderate size which 
Gesneras attain, and their naturally free 
growth, render them well worth a place 
amongst the most easily managed of stove 
plants. 

The tuberous species may be propagated 
at different times of the year, according to 
the early or late period at which they are 
started into growth. The most satisfactory 
method of propagation is by means of 
cuttings maae from the young shoots, which 
spring fieely from the crown, as in the 
case of Gloxinias. Supposing the plants, 
after blooming in summer, to have been 
gradually dried off, they should, at the 
beginning of the year, be placed in a moist 
stove, with a temperature of 60° in the 
night, and a rise of 10" by day, giving just 
as much water as will slightly moisten the 
soil ; thus treated they will soon commence 
to grow. When the shoots have attained 
a length of about 2 inches they may be 
taken off immediately under the first joint, 
and the leaves removed therefrom ; put 
them in a well -drained pan in which is 
placed a little fine sandy soil, filling up 
with silver sand. Insert the cuttings 
sufficiently far apart to prevent crowding ; 
give a little water, and cover with a bell- 
glass. If bottom heat can be supplied they 
will root quicker. As they strike readily 
they will, in the course of a few weeks, 
have rooted sufficiently to bear moving 



into small pots, which must be well 
drained and filled with a mixture of 
sifted loam, to which has been added one- 
fourth of sifted leaf-mould, and aa much 
sand as will give porosity to the whole ; 
water slightly, and again partially cover 
for a few days with glasses, or put them 
in a propagating frame, to which admit 
air gradually, and, as soon as they give 
evidencjB of making growth, inure them 
by degrees to the full air of the house. In 
the course of six or eight weeks they will 
have made considerable progress, and will 
require removal into pots 4 or 5 inches in 
dianieter, in soil of a character similar to 
that employed for the first potting, but in 
a rougher and more lumpy condition. 
Through the summer subject them to an 
ordinary stove temperature, with sufUcient 
air during the day. Keep them near the 
glass where thev will receive plenty of 
light, but they should have a little shade 
in the middle of the day during bright 
weather. A neat stick to each will be 
necessary to support the shoot. Stopping 
should be avoided, as the object this first 
season is to encourage all the leaf-growth 
possible, upon which will depend the size 
and strength which the tubers will attain. 
From their natural free habit of flowering 
the stronjiest plants will very likely form 
flower-spikes towards the end of summer ; 
but as the object is, as has just been stated, 
to get as much strength as possible into 
the tubers, we should recommend the 
bloom being pinched out, as, if allowed 
to go on, it will considerably restrict the 
growth of the plants. All through the 
season they must be attentively watered at 
the roots and syringed overhead in the 
afternoons when the house is closed. 
Keep the soil sufficiently moist so long as 
they evince a disposition to grow, aiter 
which cease syringing, give less shade, but 
do not allow the soil to become dry so long 
as the leaves retain full vitality. When they 
begin to show signs of going to rest gradu- 
ally withhold water until the tops are dead, 
when the soil should be allowed to become 
almost quite dry. The pots should now 
be placed on a shelf or in some position 
at the coolest end of the stove, where they 
will be secure from drip from the roof or 
from water running from other plants. 
We mention this, for it is a common occur- 
rence to see tubers of these and other 
plants when at rest put under stages or 
on damp floors from which they either 
absorb moisture, or receive that which 
drips fi'om above, by which means the 
soil, instead of being all but dry, is so wet 
that it either causes decay or prematurely 
starts them into growth. They must not. 
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moreover, be subjected to too low a tem- 
perature when at rest or the tubers will 
rot. From 60** to 56" at night is as low as 
they can safely be kept. Early in the 
ensuing year the old soil should be shaken 
from them, and they should be shifted 
into pots proportionate in size to that 
which the tubers have attained. Those 
that have done well will bear moving at 
once into pots 6 or 7 inches in diameter ; 
a size less will do for the smaller roots. 
Drain and fill the pots with soil such as 
that recommended for the preceding year ; 
the more fibrous material it contains the 
freer will the growth of the plants be. 
Always place the potting material before 
use where it will get a little warm ; let it 
be in rather a dry than in a moist state. 
It often happens with these, and tubers 
of a similar character, that they are 
suddenly transferred from the dry soil in 
which they have been at rest to new soil 
that contains too much moisture, from 
which they absorb so much as to cause 
their destruction. 

In potting allow the tops of the tubers 
to be just above the surface of the soil, and 
press the latter moderately firm ; place 
them on a shelf in a house or pit where 
the temperature will be 60" during the 
night, with a proportionate rise in the 
■daytime. Give water enough to fairly 
moisten the soil directly the tubers begin 
to push. It is important that they have 
sufficient light as soon as shoot-growth 
commences, for if their first efforts in this 
•direction are made in a dark situation 
the shoots quickly become drawn up weak, 
a conditicm that no subsequent treatment 
during the season can rectify. As solar heat 
increases give more warmth both day and 
night. The time of their blooming will 
vaiy with the higher or lower temperature 
to which they are subjected, but they may 
be expected to show flower in April or 
May. When the bloom spikes appear see 
that they do not receive too much wet 
through syiinging in the after-part of the 
•day, as wet often causes the individual un- 
expanded flowers to drop. When the 
flowers begin to open the plants may be 
placed in a somewhat cooler situation, 
such as an intermediate house or a warm 
conservatory away from draughts ; keep 
the soil while they are in a position of this 
kind a little drier than hitherto, but on 
no account must they be placed where too 
cold, or they will receive a check that will 
endanger their health and cause the blooms 
to fall off prematurely. If used for de- 
corative purposes in this way they should, 
■aj3 soon as the flowering is over, be at once 
moved back to the stove and regularly sup- 



plied with water until they exhibit signs 
of going to rest. If, on the other hand, 
they are not removed during the time of 
flowering from the stove, plants that are 
started early in the year, as these were, 
will genei-ally push up a successional crop 
of young shoots, much in the way that 
Gloxinias do, which will bloom later in 
the season. During this second growth 
weak applications of manure- water, will 
materially assist them. Through the 
autumn give more air and subject them 
to a drier atmosphere until the tops have 
died down ; winter as before. By retard- 
ing growth until late in the spring they 
may be had in bloom through tne autumn 
if required. The flowers can be used for 
cutting, but they aie better adapted for 
decorative purposes on the plants. If care- 
fully managed the tubers go on increasing 
in size, and will last for many years. This 
class of Gesneras may also be increased by 
division of the tubers. 

The ornamental -leaved kinds, which 
also produce beautiful flowers, are mostly 
herbaceous, and have scaly roots not unlike 
those of the nearly allied genus Achimenes. 
They will strike from cuttings made of the 
young shoots, either consisting of the top 
and two or three joints, or of a couple or 
even of a single joint from the lower por- 
tion of the shoots, when not too hard or 
woody, inserted in silver sand, and covered 
with a propagating glass ; for the most 
part they are, however, usually increased 
by division of their scale-like roots, which 
thev form in considerable numbers. These 
may either be used whole or cut into pieces, 
according to the scarcity of the kinds or 
the quantity required ; but, although a 
small piece, with care, will grow, still, as 
might be naturally supposed, the larger 
the pieces the stronger the plants will be. 
For ordinaiy purposes the roots used whole 
are best. As this verv beautiful section of 
Gesneras is the most useful when in flower 
through the late and earliest months of the 
year, it is not wise to start the plants too 
soon ; April will be time enough. The 
most convenient practice is to procure 
some good-sized propagating pans, drained 
and two-thirds fillea with sifted soil made 
sufficiently light by the addition of a little 
leaf-mould and sand. Gently press the 
surface smooth ; on this lay the roots 2 
inches apart and cover with half-an-inch 
of similar material. At once place them 
in a night temperature of 60" or 65", keep- 
ing the soil only slightly moist until they 
have begun to grow. As soon as the young 
shoots have pushed up an inch above the 
surface move them singly into from 3 to 5 
inch pots, according to the strength of the 
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roots, using soil a little coarser than that 
in which they were started. With this 
section it is even more important than 
vrith the first-mentioned to keep them 
near the light, as the general appearance 
of the plants is quite as much a matter of 
consideration as are the flowers they ulti- 
mately bear ; imless all their leaves are 
retained in a fresh, healthy condition until 
the blooming is finished half their beauty 
is lost, and this is not possible if the leai- 
development takes place under insufficient 
light. They re<juire shade when the sun 
is bright, otherwise the leaves do not attain 
their wonted lustre. Increase the tem- 
perature as the days lengthen, apply water 
to the roots regularly, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons. By July the 
strongest plants may be moved into 6 or 
7 inch pots, the weaker ones receiving pro- 
portionately less room ; or two or three of 
these may be put in a pot of the larger 
size, but when sufficiently strong they 
look best grown singly. They will need 
a thin stick to each shoot to keep them in 
an erect position. As autumn advances 
cease shading and the use of the syringe, 
and gradually decrease the heat, but this 
should not be reduced lower than that in 
which they were first started. Their time 
of blooming will be regulated in a great 
measure by the heat in which they are 
kept through the winter ; in an ordinary 
stove they will be in flower during December, 
January, and February, and where wanted 
later it is well to start a few bulbs after 
the time advised the preceding spring. 
When the flowering is over, dry them off 
and store them where they will be neither 
too cold nor so warm as to cause them to 
push before they are required. If room is 
an object, the roots may be shaken out of 
the soil and placed in paper bags in a little 
dry sand. 

Among a number of fine kinds the 
following are especially deserving of 
cultivation : — 

G. albo-lutescens grandiflora. A hand- 
some and distinct kind, with delicate 
creamy white flowers that contrast well 
with the higher shaded sorts. 

G, Barlowii. A medium-habited sort, 
with stout leaves and large spikes of 
flowers. 

G, cinnaharina, A red-flowered, stout- 
growing Mexican kind that blooms freely. 

G. Cooperii. A large tuberous Brazil- 
ian species which, when in strong condi- 
tion, produces a number of flower-stems 
that bear stout spikes of rich scarlet 
bloom. 

G. Dauw. A handsome variety, flowers 
white, rose, and yellow. 



G, Donckelaarii. Also an erect-habited 
Columbian sort, ^th deep crimson flowers. 

G. exoniensis, A remarkably handsome 
sort, the leaves of which are beautifully 
coloured, and in texture as lustrous as 
velvet. 

Q.fulgida Ucolor. Flowers vermilion, 
spotted with white beneath. 

G, gloxinioBflora. So named on account 
of its beautiful Gloxinia-shaped flowers ; it 
is a handsome, but by no means common 
plant. 

G, ignea. A garden hybrid, with vivid 
crimson blooms that are very handsome. 

G, Infanta. Tube light rose, yellow 
within, tinged with blush. 

G. Leopoldi lilcudna. A very distinct 
kind, the flowers of which have a lilac 
shade; a desirable sort. 

G. magnifica. One of the finest ; flowera 
deep scarlet. 

(r. tuhiflora, A South American species, 
with long tube-shaped scarlet flowers. 

G. zebrina. This Brazilian species be- 
longs to the scaly-rooted kinds that have 
such conspicuously handsome leaves, which, 
independently of the flowers, add much to 
the beauty oi the plants ; the flowers are 
produced in long erect panicles, and are 
scarlet and yellow. 

Insects. — The continuous syringing 
needed when the plants are in active 
growth is generally sufficient to keep down 
red spider, thrips, and aphides, but, should 
the latter appear, fumigate. They must be 
carefully guarded from the attacks of mealy 
bug, for, if this gain a footing on the fine- 
leaved kinds, the sponging and brushing 
necessary for its removal almost destroys- 
the beauty of the plants. 

GLEICHENIA. 

Tlie species included in this genus of 
Ferns, which comprises both stove and 
greenhouse kinds, are not numerous, but 
they are extremely beautiful. Their ele- 
gantly divided fronds are conspicuous, not 
alone among Ferns, but among all other- 
plants as well. Most of the favourite sorts- 
come from New Holland, and adjacent 
parts. Their creeping stems spread rapidly 
if allowed space in which to push their 
roots. In propagating Gleichenias care 
should be taken not to divide them into 
too small pieces — each piece intended to 
form a plant should have a good portion of 
roots attached. They do better kept a 
little warmer than in a greenhouse, and 
do not like too much moisture in the 
atmosphere or being syringed overhead j 
they must also be kept perfectly free from 
scale insects, or it is impossible to grow them 
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to any considerable size, as the sponging and 
brusning necessary to keep down the in- 
sects spoils the appearance of the plants. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

G. dichotoma. The Tropics. 
G, furcata. West Indies. 
G. pectinata. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

G. drdnata glauca. New Zealand. 
G. dicarpa Imgipinnata, Tasmania. 
G.flabellata, Australia. 
G, hedstophylla. New Zealand. 
G. Mendelii. Australia. 
G. microphylla. New Holland. 
G, rwpestris glatbcescens. New South 
Wales. 

G. semi-vestita. New Caledonia. 
G. SpelunccB, New South Wales. 

GLORIOSA. 

These consist of a limited number of 
stove bulbous plants which bear handsome, 
distinct, and somewhat singular-looking 
flowers. They are deciduous, the stems 
dying down gradually in autumn after 
flowering, which they generally do in July 
and August, a time when, there being 
usually a comparative scarcity of flowei*s, 
they are more useful for conservatory 
decoration than they would be at any 
other season. The peculiar character of 
their blooms beftts them for association 
with either fine-leaved or ordinary flower- 
ing plants. They are especially adapted 
for cultivation by those who have not a 
large amount of stove room, as their roots 
can be stowed away in winter so as to 
occupy no more space than those of 
Gloxinias and similar plants, and they are 
likewise well suited for purposes of exhi- 
bition. They are easily managed, and re- 
quire no special treatment to ensure their 
growing and flowering abundantly. 

They may be increased by division of 
the roots in spring, just as they have 
started into growth, in the same manner as 
Gloxinias, cutting through the crown with 
a sharp knife so as to secure to each piece 
thus divided a bud or shoot. When raised 
from seeds they should be sown in March, 
in the stove, in small well -drained pots 
tilled with equal parts of tinely-sifted 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand ; cover the 
seeds slightly, and place them in a heat of 
70". Keep the soil moderately moist, and 
when the plants make their appearance 
let them be near the light, in order to 
prevent their being drawn up weakly, and 
as soon as they are fit to handle put them 



singly into 3-inch pots in soil similar to 
that in which the seeds were sown. They 
will now, if well attended to, and given 
the requisite amount of heat, moistui^e, 
and shade, make rapid progress ; they only 
require to be slightly protected from the 
sun's rays during the middle of the day, 
for if shaded to any great extent, as some 
plants are, they will be weakened. As 
their pots get filled with roots, move them 
into larger ones ; use the soil for this shift 
in a more lumpy condition than hitherto, 
but still let it contain more sand than 
would be necessary for the generality of 
plants, one-fifth not beingtoo much to add 
to the soil at all times. The most suitable 
mixture in which to grow them after the 
bulbs have attained some size is two-thirds 
good tui'fy loam and one-third fibrous peat, 
and the bulbs should be covered 2 inches. 
They require plenty of water when in 
active growth ; support the shoots as they 
extend with some neat sticks inserted 
round the outside of the ball. Give a 
moderate amount of air early in the day, 
close the house in good time in the after- 
noon, and syringe overhead at the same 
time. The coolest end of the stove or the 
temperature of an intermediate house will 
answer better for them than hotter treat- 
ment ; they will grow in an ordinary green- 
house, but so treated they do not attain 
the size and vigour which they do when 
brought on in heat until the flowers are 
about to open. Plants from seed, if well 
managed, may be expected to produce a 
few blossoms the first season ; but if not 
allowed to flower they will make better 
bulbs. As soon as they show signs of their 
growth stopping in autumn, give less 
water, but do not withhold the supply all 
at once, or it will have an injurious effect 
by preventing the bulbs going through 
their naturally gradual ripening process. 
When ripe, allow the soil to become quite 
dry, ana keep it in that condition all 
through the winter, laying the pots on 
their sides in a temperature of from 46** to 
50**. In March they may be started ; put 
them singly in 4-inch pots in soil such as 
that recommended for the second shift the 
preceding summer, use it in a rather dry 
state, and give little or no water until 
growth has commenced, as if too wet be- 
fore the roots have begun to push, there is 
danger of their rotting. Place them in a 
heat of from 55" to 65", when they will 
soon begin growing, and keep them near 
the light. As soon as they have made a 
fair quantity of roots, four or five of the 
bulbs may be put in a 12-inch pot ; in this 
way while in a comparatively small state 
they will make much more effective speci- 
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mens than if grown singly. When they 
are about a foot or so high, wire trellises 
should be fixed to the pots, and the shoots 
kept regularly trained round them. When 
the soil gets filled with roots they will re- 
quire to be supplied liberally with water, 
and liquid manure, given once or twice a 
week, will assist them considerably. In 
other respects treat as recommended for 
the previous season, and when they begin 
to open their flowers they should be re- 
moved to a cool house, where they will 
last much longer in bloom than if kept in 
heat. 

When the flowering is over, gradually dry 
them off as before, and if the size of the 
pots makes it objectionable to winter the 
bulbs in them, they may, when the tops 
are dead, be taken out and wintered in 
smaller ones filled with thoroughly dry 
earth, with which they must be covered to 
prevent too much shrivelling. If, when 
the bulbs get large, it is found desirable to 
increase them by division in the manner 
stated, it is essential that they should not 
receive any water till growth has com- 
menced and the cut part has had time to 
heal, or they will be liable to rot, for the 
prevention of which mishap surround 
them with an inch of dry sand at the time 
of potting. 

Two species only of Gloriosa are worth 
growing. 

(r. Plantii (syn. : G. virescens). Lower 
petals light yellow ; upper portion of the 
flower bright red, tinged with orange. 
From Mozambique. 

G. superba. Has rich orange flowers 
tinged with red, reflexed and crisped on 
the margins. A native of the East Indies. 

Insects. — Gloriosas suffer but little from 
the depredations of insects, their juices not 
being relished by them. 

GLOXINIA. 

The members of the present race of these 
lovely stove Gesnerads owe their paren- 
tage to a few species imported from diffe- 
rent parts of South America. The hybrids 
recently raised are, however, superior to 
the imported species both in size and form, 
and their colours are almost unlimited, 
varyincc, as they do, from the purest white 
through the different shades of pink to 
deep red, and from pale blue to intense 
purple, with endless forms of spotting and 
banding with light and dark colours ; in 
fact, there are few flowers in which there 
is so much variety, and they also possess 
other points equally noteworthy. Gloxinias 
may be increased rapidly either by means 
of seeds or cuttings ; they are likewise 



easily grown and most useful for decoratmg 
not only the stove, but also the intermediate 
house in summer, in which they continue 
to bloom more or less for a considerable 
period. Their flowers, too, are very useful 
when cut, lasting in good condition in 
water for several days, provided the plants 
have made their growth and produced their 
flowers in a thoroughly bght situation, 
with the amount of air requisite to impart 
sufficient substance to them — the latter an 
indispensable condition when they are re- 
quired to be used in a cut state. Indeed, 
the flowers of few plants depend so much 
as regards durability upon the way in 
which the plants have oeen previously 
managed as those of the Gloxinia, the 
whole character of which is much changed 
for better or worse according to the condi- 
tions of cultivation. When well grown 
the leaves are firm and short, borne on 
stout foot-stalks, and the flowers stand 
well above the foliage ; whereas, if grown 
either too moist or too hot, with insufficient 
light, the whole plant has a soft, flabby, 
straggling appearance that effectually de- 
stroys its beauty. By having a sufficient 
number of plants and bringing them on at 
different times, a succession of flowers may 
be kept up from March until the end of 
September or later. 

In raising Gloxinias the seed should be 
so^vn early in spring — say about the middle 
of February, so as to allow the plants an 
opportunity of attaining sufficient size to 
flower during the summer in a way that 
will exhibit their true character. Sow in 
an ordinary seed pan ; put an inch of 
drainage on the bottom, and on that place 
a little sphagnum. The soil ought to con- 
sist of equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould, all sifted ; add to it one-sixth its 
bulk of sand, as it is essential that it should 
be loose and open, or in transplanting the 
roots of the young seedlings will be injured; 
fill the pan with soil to within half an inch 
of the rim, press it down moderately firm, 
til en water with a fine rose, so as to settle 
the surface, and on this sow the seeds, not 
too closely, or the young plants become 
crowded and consequently drawn up before 
they are large enough to pot off. Cover 
the seeds very lightly, and place them in 
a temperature of 60". As soon as the young 
plants appear stand them close to the light, 
screen them from the mid-day sun, supply 
them with water, and give a little air 
during the day. When the leaves are an 
inch long move the plants singly into 3-inch 
pots, using soil similar to that in which the 
seeds were sown, and at once replace them 
near the light, raising tlietemperature as the 
days increase in length. By the end of June 
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they will require shifting into 4-incli pots ; 
use the soil without sifting, and treat them 
as hajt ju?t been recommemied When they 
bloom the best kinds ought to be marked 
for propagation and the inferior ones dis- 

After the flowering is over give less 
water, discontinue shading, and admit 
more air, so as to ripen the growth. When 
the leaves have died down the soil should 
be allowed to become quite dry ; keep 
them through tlic winter in a tempera- 
ture of 50°; it is not safe to keep them 
cooler than this for any length of time. 
They generally winter best when the bulbs 
are allowed to remain in the soil and pots 
in which they liave been grown, but as they 
become laree, and are in pots of a consider- 
able size, this is not always convenient ; in 
that case the roots should be stored in 
paper bags filled with dry sand to preserve 
them from the air, otherwise they shrivel, 
and thereby receive serious injury. 

To give a succession of flowers through 
the summer a portion of the plants may 
be started about the middle of February, 
and a further supply in March. Let the 
pots be proportionate to the size of the 
tubers— about 7 inches in diameter will be 
large enough for the second season. In 
potting just leave the crowns of the tubers 
on a level with the surface of the soil, and 
immediately they are potted, place them 
in a temperature of 60 lit night, allowing 
it to become 5° or 10° warmer by day ; if 
not put in heat as soon as potted, the roots 
will rot. The soil ought to be in a slightly 
moist state when used, and little water 
should be given until growth has com- 
menced. Treat them throughout the 
season as to heat, shade, light, aud mois- 
ture as recommended for the preceding 
summer. As already pointed out, their 
satisfact'Dry flowering will depend upon 
their receiving abundance of light ; a shelf 
over a pathway within a few inches of the 
roof is the best place for them. In such a 
situation not only do they get the requisite 
amount of light, but they also receive more 
air, and both are essential for securing 
short, sturdy growth. This summer they 
will bloom well and their tubers will in- 
crease considerably in size, yet it is in the 
third and fourth years after sowing that 
they will make the finest display. When 
the tubers get large they may be divided, 
some of the buds with which the crown ie 
furnished being retained to each portion ; 
but the most general method of propa. 

EEition and by lax the most expeditious is 
y leaf cuttings. 
If the leaves are taken oS in summer 
when fully matured, with a portion of tht 



stalks attached to them, and this portion 
ia inaerted in 4-inch or 6-inch pots, drained 
and tilled with half peat or loam and sand, 
with half an inch of sand on the top, and 
kept in a brisk heat, slijditly ahaden and 
moist, they will form heaJthy bulbs before 
autumn. It the variety to be inci-eased ia 
scarce, several may be produced from single 
leaves by cutting the midrib through on 
the under side in four or five places. Then 
lay the leaves flat on the soil in pots or 
pans prepared as alxive ; over each place 
where the midrib has been severed secure 



points small tubers will be formed which, 
when the leaves have decayed in the 
autumn, will require to be wintered and 
afterwards grown on in every way as re- 
commended for the plants raised from seed. 
The following named varieties are all 
well worth gtowmg : — 



G. A. HauL Blue spotted on a white 

A. Alfred, de Miuset. Bright red, striped 
with lUac 

G. Byron, White, amaranth lobes. 

G. GhaUaubriand. White lobes, throat 
delicate rose. 

6. Don Luii of Portugal. White tube, 
thi-oat spotted carmine, zone violet, white 

(?. Dvke of Edintnirgh. Tube white, 
throat deep violet, shaded with maroon. 

G, Jataes Brand, Throat creamy yellow, 
spotted with violet, lobes violet. 

G. Magenta Queen. Tube deep red, base 
of limb deep crimson, edged with magenta. 

G. Mr. Thomas Binney. Red throat, 

G. Panlhire. Blue, spotted with white, 
throat white and massive. 

G. Scarlet Gem. White tube^ throat spotted 
with lilac, limb deep scarlet 

G. The Cmr. Tube white, limb purplish- 

PENDENT TARIBTIEB. 

G. Alice. Limb mauve, throat yellow. 
G. Angeline. Tube rose, barred with 

G. Bird of FaradUe. Lilac throat, white 
spotted. 

6. ddicata. Outside of tube white, in- 
side violet, base of lobes margined with 

G. Eblouuiant. Bright red, throat white. 

G. Grand Monarch. Tube white, throat 

violet, spotted with white, limb deep 
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G. M, AlphancL White tube, violet 
spotted throat, purple limb. 

G. M. Grivet Throat spotted with 
maroon, bordered with violet, mouth 
spotted with violet 

G, Mogul. Tube spotted with red, crim- 
son purple limb. 

G. Mrs. William Bull. Red, flaked with 
white. 

G. Ne Plus Ultra. White, with crimson 
throat, spotted with carmine. 

G. IVashington. Deep vermilion. 

G. Wilhelmine. White mouth, banded 
with blue, throat spotted with rose. 

Insects. — Gloxinias are not usually much 
troubled with insects. Thrips will, how- 
ever, sometimes attack the leaves, in which 
case sponging and fumigation are the best 
remedies. If aphides make their appear- 
ance on the young flower-stalks they can 
be best destroyed by means of fumigation. 

GNIDIA. 

Evergreen greenhouse flowering shrubs, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. All 
the species bear yellow flowers, and are 
summer bloomers. They are not equal 
from a gardening point of view to many 

?lants that thrive under similar conditions, 
'hey succeed with treatment such as re- 
commended for Adenandras, which see. 

GOMPHIA. 

Evergreen stove shrubs, some of which 
grow to considerable size. Their flowers 
are not equal in appearance to those pro- 
duced by many occupants of the stove, 
although they are distinct in appearance. 

Their method of propagation, and the 
after treatment they require, are such as 
recommended for Gardenias (which see) 
except that at no time must they be kept 
so cool as Gardenias may be. 

G. decora. This species grows to a good 
size, forming a large bush. Its flowers are 
yellow, and are produced in summer. 
From South America. 

G. obtusifolia. A distinct-looking kind, 
a low grower. Also a summer bloomer, 
the flowers yellow. A native of Jamaica. 

G. Theophrasta. Has bold, handsome 
foliage, and attains a large size if allowed 
sufficient room. A yellow-flowered summer 
bloomer. From South America. 

GOMFHOLOBIUM. 

These most elegant pea-blossomed ever- 

geen greenhouse plants are natives of New 
oUand. Viewed from a short distance^ 
their thread-like branches and incon- 
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spicuous leaves are scarcely perceptible, 
giving the flowers the appearance of being 
suspended in the air. 

They are naturally climbers in their 
native country, clinging to other more 
robust-growing plants, consequently in a 
cultivated state they require support. They 
are sometimes grown on wire trellises, of a 
balloon or circular shape, but these are 
objectionable, because the thread-like stems 
get so entwined round the wires that they 
cannot be removed without seriously in- 
juring the plants, even when they get too 
arge for the trellis they are first put on, 
and if placed on a large one to begin with, 
it has for some time a bare, unfurnished 
appearance. There is nothing equal to 
thin, painted sticks over which to train the 
shoots, and care should be taken never to 
allow them to become too much entangled. 

In selecting young stock, it is necessary 
to see that they are quite clear from any 
of the worst kinds oi insects that phuits 
are subject to — such as white and orown 
scale. The Gompholobiums are com- 
paratively tender plants, and are not able 
to bear any application of insecticide strong 
enough to kill the insects. They require 
to be wintered in a light situation in a good 
house, where a heat is kept up in the night 
of from 40" to 45" ; they are plants that 
cannot bear keeping in so low a tempera- 
ture as some other natives of the same 
country, as they are liable to become a prey 
to mildew, which destroys the leaves when 
it is scarcely perceptible upon them. In 
such a situation as above they will keep 
growing slowly through the winter. They 
are subjects that always require more than 
ordinary care in watering, having very fine 
roots, but as their feeding fibres are never 
apparently quite at rest, they must never 
be allowed to get too dry. It must not> 
however, be understood that they will bear 
water-giving before the soil is in a state 
approaching dryness, as might be done 
with impunity to strong, coarse-rooted 
plants. 

They strike from shoot-cuttings, which 
should be taken off* about the end of April, 
such as are in a growing state, and nave 
got moderately firm, being selected. The 
cuttings should consist of three or four 
joints each, and must be put an inch or 
two apart in 6 or 7 inch pots, in sand, 
covered with a propagating glass, kept 
moist, moderately close and shaded, in an 
intermediate temperature, where they may 
be expected to root in a few weeks. Then 
remove the glasses, encourage growth by a 
genial atmosphere, and when fully rooted 
move singly into small pots, drained, and 
filled with fine peat, to which add a good 
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sprinkling of sand ; shade, and keep the 
atmosphere of the house close and moist 
until the little plants have begun to grow 
away freely, when give a little more air, 
stopping the shoots to help the lower eyes 
to break ; syringe overhead lightly in the 
afternoons, and keep the material on which 
the j)ots are stood damp. Shade when the 
sun is at all powerful, and give water to 
the soil before it gets too dry ; continue to 
treat in this way until the end of August, 
before which a small stick or two will be 
needed to support the shoots. After this 
cease shading and syringing, and give more 
air through the autumn ; winter in a 
temperature of 46° to 48° in the night, 
standing the plants near the glass, where 
they will keep on growing. About the 
middle of March shift into 4-inch pots, in 
soil similar to that of the first potting ; 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and 
keep a genial growing atmosphere. As the 
sun s power increases give a little shade in 
the middle of the day, syiinge overhead in 
the afternoons at closing time, and keep the 
material on which the pots stand damp. 
Give more air as the summer approaches, 
and about the end of June move into 
6-inch pots ; treat subsequently as hitherto 
advisea, again stop the shoots, and give 
more sticks, to which keep the shoots 
trained. Dispense with shade and the use 
of the syringe as the autumn comes on, and 
winter at about 45". At the end of March 
the plants will be in a condition to remove 
into larger pots. Being of moderate 
growth they do not require nearly so much 
root-room as plants of larger, more vigorous 
habit ; pots 2 inches larger will be suffi- 
cient, except in the case of any plant that 
may be more than ordinarily full of roots. 
Use good fibrous peat, at this potting, about 
the size of common acorns, not larger. This 
is of importance with rather weak-growing 
subjects, for if used in a bigger state the 
lumps, having in them no more sand than 
the peat naturally contains, are unsuitable 
for the roots of plants of this nature. Add 
one-sixth of clean sand, as gritty and free 
from dust as it can be obtained. Pot firm, 
using the potting-stick to make the new 
soil sufficiently close ; place the plants 
where they can be kept a little closer for 
two or three weeks, and shade slightly. 
Each plant should at this time have about 
a dozen thin sticks placed to it, over which 
the shoots should be evenly dispersed, 
training all over the surface and keeping 
the base well furnished. This must be 
attended to from the first, or there will be 
some difficulty in remedying the defect 
afterwards. Use thin bast to tie the shoots 
with, and do not allow them to twine 



round the sticks so as to get too fast a hold. 
Do not let them intertwine with each 
other and become twisted cord-like, or 
they will get injured when being undone. 
By the end of April the plants should, 
if all goes well with them, be growing 
apace. They will at this stage of develop- 
ment be benefited by a dash with the 
syringe every afternoon — ^get well under 
the leaves and occasionally turn them 
round, so that all sides may get the benefit 
of the water, which they require to keep 
down red spider. In the summer season 
stand them on a bed of ashes, or ashes 
with a little sand mixed. Keep this re- 
gularly damped morning and evening, and 
this will materially assist them. As soon 
as the bloom buds, which they wiU push 
freely, get large enough to handle, they 
should be picked off before they expand, or 
the plants natural disposition to free 
flowering, even in a small state, will 
materially interfere with the growth they 
ought to make. By the end of June, or 
beginning of July, they should need a 
second shift, to pots agam 2 inches larger, 
using soil similar in every way to that 
used in spring. At this warm season they 
will need to be kept closer, and to have 
more shade for some days, and will also 
require an abundant supply of water 
thrown about the paths and under the 
stages, as well as on the bed on which they 
stand. They will likewise now want a 
few more sticks to support the extending 
shoots. In a fortnight or three weeks they 
will get hold of the new soil, and will bear 
more air and do with only such shade as 
will break the sun's rays in the middle of 
the day. Through the autumn gradually 
inure them to plenty of air and all the 
sunlight possible, so as to get the growth 
ripened before winter comes, when they 
must receive less water at the roots, and be 
treated in other respects as advised before. 
Pot again in April, as in the preceding 
season, using the soil in a little rougher 
state. They should now bear a 3-mch 
shift, and as soon as potted ought to be 
taken off the sticks, and new ones put in 
of a sufficient length to support the plants 
for the season; disperse the shoots, as 
previously, evenly over them. 

After potting treat as before, so far as 
the necessary shade, air, and moisture in 
the atmosphere are concerned. If the 
plants do well they will this season show a 
profusion of flowers, which may be allowed 
to open, as they will make beautiful 
objects for decoration, and can be used for 
this purpose in the conservatory or else- 
where ; out while in such situations they 
must have a good position, where they 
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will receive plenty of light, and not be 
crowded too closely among other plants. 
As soon as the flowering is over remove 
them to the hardwooded house, and treat 
as advised for the preceding season, except 
that this summer they will not require a 
second potting, except in the case of any 
individual plant that appears unusually 
strong, and gives evidence of more than 
ordinary root-power. Such may receive 
at the end of June a 3-inch shift, but with 
these exceptions the spring potting will be 
enough. Attend well to the plants through 
the summer, more especially in the matter 
of water, which should never be given to 
them by inexperienced hands, or all the 
previous care will very likely be thrown 
away. Gradually inure to all the air possible 
through the autumn, without placing them 
in a cold draught too near where air is 
admitted. They must never be submitted 
to exposure in the open air, as in the case 
of such plants as are stronger in constitution 
or require it to induce a flowering dis- 
position. These Gompholobiums are 
naturally such free-bloomers, that if in 
health they are certain to bloom profusely. 
Continue to give the necessary attention 
to training before the shoots get too much 
entangled, and in the winter remove all 
the sticks, using in their place such as will 
meet the requirements of increased growth. 
Through the winter keep them where the 
temperature will be a little over that 
required for the greater number of green- 
house hardwooded subjects, say not lower 
than 40° in the night. In the succeeding 
May and June they should make good 
blooming plants, fit for exhibition if so 
required. They should not be placed 
where they will be subjected to a low 
temperature, such as many plants can bear 
early in the spring in a north retarding 
house, or the cnances are that there will be 
serious loss of leaf through mildew ; but, 
as their flowers begin to open in May, they 
may with advantage be removed to such a 
situation ; it will otherwise be necessary to 
shade them while in flower, as the sun 
destroys the beautiful bright colour of the 
flowers. 

After blooming this season lay the plants 
on their sides, and give a good washing 
with clean water applied by the syringe. 
This will remove any dirt that may have 
accumulated on the leaves while in flower, 
and keep down insects. As soon as they 
have pushed freely into growth give such 
as seen to require it a 3-inch shift ; this 
will be as much as even the strongest 
plants of Gompholobium will ever need. 
Tbey naturally flower in a younger state 
than many tbinga, and consequently do not 



often last so long. Such as retain health 
and keep on growing until the soil gets at 
all exhausted, may be assisted with weak 
manure-water in the season of active 
growth. As these plants are not so long 
lived as some others it is well to keep up 
the stock by each year starting two or 
three young ones to take the place of any 
that may go off". 

G, barbigerum. Is one of the purest 
yellow flowers in existence, and is a general 
favourite. 

G. polymorphum splendens. This, the 
best of the genus, has ciark crimson flowers, 
with a lighter-coloured eye, three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter. In a well-grown 
healthy plant they are produced in quan- 
tities for from four to six weeks during the 
spring. The plant has when either in or 
out 01 flower a very distinct appearance. 

Insects. — ^We have already alluded to 
these plants being subject to red spider and 
pointed to the necessity for a vigilant look- 
out for this insect ; this is the more 
necessary as they are sparse-leaved, and if 
once their leaves are seriously injured the 
roots will suff'er in proportion, and the 
plants will never afterwards look so well. 
They are sometimes attacked by aphides 
upon the points of the young shoots, but 
these can easily be kept down by fumiga- 
tion. 

GOMPHRENA. 

(Globe Amaranth.) 

This old well-known annual is a native 
of India, and is one of a genus most of 
which are plants of shrubby habit. The 
long duration of its hard papery textured 
flowers make it valuable for decoration 
in the greenhouse or dwelling. The seeds 
should be sown about April in pans filled 
with fine soil in a hot-bed, house, or pit, 
where a temperature of about 60" can be 
maintained with the soil kept moderately 
moist The plants will soon come up, 
when stand near the glass, shading slightly 
from the sun, and give air in the day. As 
soon as the young seedlings are 2 or 3 
inches high move singly into 3-inch pots, 
using good turfy loam well enriched ; keep 
a little close for a few days, after which 
give a moderate amount of air in the day 
with a little shade when required. Syringe 
overhead and keep the soil moderately 
moist. When the roots have got fall hold 
of the soil move into 6 or 7 inch pots, 
which will be large enough for them to 
flower in. After this treat as before ; the 
plant is naturally of a branching habi^ but 
as they grow larger each will require a 
^amali stick to support the leading stem. 
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Cease syringing as the flowers begin to 
open, and when they are fully grown move 
to a greenhouse or elsewhere where they 
will be cooler, with a drier atmosphere. 
So treated the flowers will last fresh for 
many weeks. The two forms, the red and 
the white varieties, differ in nothing except 
the colour of the flowers, requiring similar 
treatment in every way. 

Insects. — Syringe to keep down red 
spider. For aphides fumigate. 

OONIOPHLEBIUM. 

A distinct and beautiful genus of Ferns, 
comprising stove and greenhouse species, 
many of tnem differing widely in size and 
appearance. In the Javenese G. subauri- 
culatum we have one of the most elegant 
drooping Ferns in cultivation ; the pendant 
fiends of a well-managed example of this 
.kind will reach 8 or 9 feet in length. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genersd details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

G. glaucophyllum, Brazil. 

(r. m-enisciijolium. Brazil. . 

G, subauricukUum. Malay Islands. 

G. squamatum. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

6r. appendiculatum. Mexico. 
G, lepidopteris. America. 

GBEVILLEA. 

The ornamental-leaved section of these 
are pretty decorative plants, with finely 
divided elegant Fern-like foliage. They 
are well atlapted for room or table decora- 
tion, or for mixing with flowering plants 
in greenhouses and conservatories. There 
are large numbers of species in existence, 
but only a few are considered worth 
growing. Grevilleas are easily managed, 
and quickly reach the most useful size for 
general use, which is when from 15 to 24 
inches high. They are easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown about the 
beginning of February in shallow pans 
filled with fine sifted peat and sand ; sow 
the seeds thinly and cover very lightly. 
Stand in a temperature of 60", keeping the 
soil slightly moist, and as soon as the 

?lants are up keep them close to the glass, 
n a few weeks tney will be large enough 
for putting singly into small pots, in soil of 
a like description to that in which the 
seeds were sown. Shade from bright sun, 
and keep the atmosphere moderately moist ; 
syringe overhead daily, and give air when 
the weather will permit. The temperature 



should now be kept about the same in the 
night as that in which the plants were 
raised, and allowed to rise by day more or 
less with the state of the weather. At the 
end of May move into 6-inch pots, and 
put a small stick to each plant to keep the 
stem straight ; give air freely and Keep 
them well up to the glass, with a little 
more shade as the sun gets more power ; 
be careful never to let the soil get dry, or 
the lower leaves will suffer, and the appear- 
ance of the plants be spoilt. They will 
grow fast and by the latter end of summer 
will have reached a serviceable size, when 
they can be used for any purpose for which 
small handsome-foliaged plants are avail- 
able. In winter locate them in a house or 
pit where there is a temperature of about 
45" in the night, with less water, but on no 
account let the soil get dry. Such as are 
kept on to attain a larger size must have 
more pot-room in spring, and be given the 
usual greenhouse treatment this summer. 
After this they usually show a disposition 
to lose their bottom leaves, which detracts 
much from their appearance ; consequently 
young stock should be grown on each 
year. 

The two following kinds are most liked, 
and will generally be found sufficient : — 

G. rolmsta. From P6rt Jackson. 

G. rosmarinifolia. From New South 
Wales ; a pretty plant, but not equal to the 
first-named. 

Insects. — Red spider sometimes affects 
Grevilleas, but can easily be kept down by 
a free use of the syringe. For thrips or 
aphides fumigate. 

GBIAS. 

These are evergreen trees requiring stove 
heat. They grow to a large size, attaining 
a height of 30 or 40 feet, and if to be seen 
in anything approaching a fully-developed 
condition they must have a very large 
house, such as devoted to tropical plants. 

They are increased by cuttings of the 
shoots which need a strong heat, and to be 
subsequently grown on with stove warmth 
until large enough to plant out, when they 
should have a good-sized bed composed of 
sandy loam. 

G. cauliflora. A large-growing species, 
producing the fruit known under the 
name of Anchovy Pear. It is a native of 
Jamaica. 

G, Fendlerii. A handsome-leaved species 
that bears yellow flowers. Introduced 
from Panama. 

G, zamorensis. Of this species little is 
known as to what its appearance. ^\iL V^fc 
I when iuSiy ^o^ntl \tl ^ cvs^^v^^^r^ ^y?*^, 
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further than that it has large handsome 
foliage. From South America. 

GBIFFINIA. 



GriflSnias consist of some half-dozen 
species, all stove evergreen South American 
Amaryllidaceous plants, compact in habit, 
and of a free blooming character ; the 
flower-stems spring from the centre of the 
bulbs and rise well above the foliage, 
terminating in a large umbel of delicate 
blue and white or purple and white flowers, 
in shape not unlike those of the blue 
Agapanthus. Few bulbous plants better 
deserve a place in even the most select 
collections of stove subjects than these. 
They are at all times handsome, and when 
strong specimens are in flower they con- 
tinue to open their blooms in succession for 
three months at a time, and are equally 
suitable for conservatory decoration or for 
cutting ; for the latter purpose they have 
few equals, the colour (always scarce except 
in flowers of diminutive size) particularly 
adapting them for arranging with others 
of paler or more vivid hues ; their substance 
also enables them to retain their freshness 
for days in water, or in any moisture- 
holding material. The plants likewise 
have the merit of being easily grown, and 
can be cultivated successfully by those who 
have not the means of growing a number 
of things requiring a very high temperature. 
An intermediate heat, such as that of a 
vinery where a little fire is used, will 
answer for them quite as well as a warmer 
situation, but they should never, except in 
warm weather, be subjected for a long time 
to a greenhouse temperature, even when 
they have completed their growth and are 
at rest, or they are liable to suffer. The 
only drawback to their more general cul- 
tivation is their scarcity, consequent upon 
their slow habit of growth, a circumstance 
still further aggravated by keeping them 
quite dry when at rest. Nothing can be 
more injurious to any evergreen bulb than 
this kind of treatment when carried too 
far, and especially in the case of Griffinias. 
Unlike Eucharis amazonica, Griffinias 
cannot be grown and periodically rested so 
as to induce them to flower several times 
in the year ; on the contrary, they need a 
long season to become fully developed, and 
want a long rest afterwards before flower- 
ing, during which the soil should be kept 
much drier than when they are in active 
growth, but should never be so dry as to 
canse the leaves to flag. 

Another reason why these plants are 
scarce is that so few succeed in raising them 
from seeds, the failure being often attribut- 



able to the seeds being covered with soil, 
whereas they should be allowed to remain 
on the surface of the soil in the pots, other- 
wise they will decay. Griffinias can alBO 
be increased by separation of those bulbs 
that are produced as offsets in the same 
manner as with Amaryllis, but their pro- 
gress is very slow, and the roots are so 
closely interwoven as to render their 
separation almost impossible without con- 
siderable mutilation. When they are to be 
divided, the ball should be turned out of 
the pot and the whole of the soil washed 
very carefully from amongst the roots, by 
which means they may be more readily 
disentangled without so much breakage. 
They should then be placed singly in from 
4 to 6 inch pots, according to the size of the 
bulbs, and treated as hereafter described 
for plants raised from seed. After bloom- 
ing in summer and autumn the seeds make 
their appearance, growing to the size of 
Potato Apples, but in appearance more like 
small green unripe Tomatoes, being cor- 
rugated and irregular in shape. They 
must be allowed to remain on the plants 
until they either fall off of their own 
accord or can be removed by very slight 
pressure, and should then- be sown 
immediately. For this purpose use an 
ordinary seed-pan proportionate in size to 
the number of seeds, put an inch of drainage 
in the bottom, and on this a little sphag- 
num or turfy material. 

The soil should consist of yellow loam, 
with about one-sixth of sand added ; the 
loam should not be sifted even for the 
seeds, but pulled into small pieces and 
pressed moderately close, a uttle sand 
should be sprinkled on the top, and the whole 
given a good watering ; then lay on the 
seeds, pressing them gently into the surface, 
so that they may imbibe the moisture from 
the soil, which must be kept continually 
damp ; put them in a temperature of 55* 
at night, with a few degrees higher during 
the day ; so treated, they will in the course 
of two or three months vegetate. They 
should not be disturbed until the pro- 
truding roots have descended into and got 
a firm hold of the soil, during which time 
a leaf will be formed to each seed. This 
will usually occupv the whole of the winter 
and spring after they are sown. Through 
this time the soil must be kept moderatdy 
moist, after which they should be trans- 
ferred singly into well-drained pots, in soil 
similar to that in which they were sown. 
Through the spring the temperature should 
be gradually raised, and during the summer 
it may range in the night from 60" to 65', 
and 10** or 15'* higher in the daytime with 
sun-heat. Keep the plants well up to the 
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light, giving a slight shade in the middle 
of the day in bright weather ; admit a 
moderate quantity of air, close the house 
«arly, and slightly damp them overhead at 
the same time. Keduce the temperature in 
the autumn to 55**, at which point they 
may be kept during the winter, and at the 
same time give as much water as will pre- 
serve the soil slightly moist. Give the 
young plants as long a season of growth as 
possible by placing them about the middle 
of February in a temperature of 60**, and 
giving a little more moisture to the soil as 
fioon as they show signs of growing. In- 
crease the temperature both by day and 
night as the weather gets warmer, shading 
slightly as before and sjrringing a little 
when the house is closed m the afternoons. 
By midsummer they will most likely have 
so far filled their pots with roots as to re- 
quire moving into others of a larger size, and 
now the soil should be a little more lumpy, 
and should have added to it enough sand 
to keep it quite sweet. After this treat the 
plants through the autumn and winter as 
recommended for the preceding season, 
again starting them early ; or ii there is 
the convenience of a house that is kept 5" 
warmer during the winter from the first 
than the temperature prescribed, they may 
with advantage remain in it, by which 
means they will make more progress. If 
the growth is satisfactory, tlie strongest 
plants will most probably flower in the 
autumn three years from the time the 
seeds were sown, although the bloom-spikes 
will not be nearly so strong as when the 
bulbs get fully grown, which will very 
likely be two years later, when they will 
increase by making offsets. After flower- 
ing each autumn they will make their 
growth, during which time they should be 
ept at about the same temperature as that 
already recommended, and supplied libe- 
rally with water until the growth is 
finished, which will be apparent by the 
leaves attaining their full size and sofidity. 
When the plants have begun to bloom it 
will to some extent alter the time of their 
growth, retarding it considerably, so that 
it may not be completed before May, after 
which the soil ought to be maintained as 
before described in a slightly moist state. 
During the summer the increase of solar 
heat and the higher temperature necessary 
for the other occupants of the house will 
cause them to push up their bloom-stems, 
the flowers opening through the autunm. 
Each year after blooming they require 
larger pots, and until they begin to increase 
freely by offsets, an inch shift at a time 
will generally be enough, as they must 
never be over-potted, although as the speci- 



mens get large they will make an abun- 
dance of roots and fine leaves, and require 
proportionate pot-room, while the flowers 
also will be proportionately strong. When 
the plants attain specimen size it will not 
be necessary to pot them every vear. A 
very imperfect estimate can be lormed of 
the beauty of Griffinias while they are in a 
comparatively small state with one or two 
flower-spikes as compared with large 
examples that will produce from a dozen 
to thirty, each proportionately larger than 
those borne by smaller plants. They may 
be grown on until they fill 18-inch or 
20-inch pots, or be divided as already de- 
scribed. Those who are fortunate enough 
to possess a good stock of these valuable 
plants will do well to grow both small and 
large specimens. When in flower they 
may be placed for several weeks in a con- 
servatory somewhat warmer than an 
ordinary greenhouse, but they should not 
remain too long, especially if the autumn 
is far advanced and the weather getting 
cold, as they will be commencing growtl^ 
which would get checked, and thus mate- 
rially interfere with their progress during 
the ensuing season. 

The undermentioned, if treated in accor- 
dance with the above directions, will be 
found an acceptable addition to any collec- 
tion of plants : — 

G. Blurmnavia, A smaller-growing 
species than G. hyacinthina maxima ; 
flowers a little earlier in the season. From 
Brazil. 

G. hyacinthina Tnaxima. A large and fine 
species, with bluish-violet flowers, each 

Setal having a white stripe from the base 
own the centre for a considerable portion 
of its length. A large specimen will bloom 
through me whole of the latter part of the 
year. A native of South America. 

G. omata. A new introduction from Rio 
de Janeiro, with large heads of purplish - 
lilac flowers fading off to white. A very 
free bloomer, sometimes producing two 
scapes from a single bulb ; it flowers in 
the autumn or winter. 

Insects. — When aphides affect the 
young leaves and flower-stems, they may 
be destroyed by fumigation and sponging. 
Thrips also attack the undersides of the 
leaves, and should be either cleaned off 
with a sponge dipped in tobacco water, or 
fumigated. Brown scale and mealy bug 
will also affect them ; these can be best 
removed by sponging. 

GUILIELMA. 

A small genus of stove Palms of tall, 
slender habit, presenting quite a contrast 
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in appearance to the more robust kinds of 
the family. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

G, gpeciosa. This is an edible species, 
the fruit of which forms a considerable 
article of food in the countries where it is 
found indigenous. It comes from Tropical 
America. 

G. utilis. A fairly handsome species, 
with good-sized pinnate leaves. A native 
of Costa Kica. 

GUZMANNIA. 

In these we have Bromeliaceous stove 
plants nearly allied to the iEchmeas, and 
having much the same habit of growth. 
The flowers are almost hidden by the 
bracts, and thus have a singular appear- 
ance. They occupy little room, and even 
when not in flower are pretty. 

For method of propagation and details of 
cultivation, see iEchmeas. 

G, picta. This species is often met with 
under the name of Nidularium fulgens. 
It is a close, compact grower, the short, 
recurved leaves giving it a vase-like ap- 
pearance. It usually flowers in summer. 

G. tricolor, A pretty species that forms 
stout flower-spikes ; the bracts, which are 
a combination of red, dark purple, and green, 
are its chief attraction ; the flowers are 
white. It blooms in the spring or summer. 
Indigenous to the West Indian Islands, 
and also found in South America. 

GYMNOGBAMMA. 

In these we have a genus of stove Ferns, 
justly favourites with cultivators ; it in- 
cludes most of the gold and silver species, 
with their singularly powdered surface, 
which in the case of some extends to the 
upper as well as the under surface of the 
fronds, and also to the stalks. Most of the 
species can be confined to moderate-sized 
pots. To be kept in good condition through 
the winter they should have warmer treat- 
ment than most other Fern?. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

G. calomelanos. West Indies. 

G. chrysophylla Laucheana, West Indies. 

G, chrysophylla Laucheana grandiceps. 
West Indies. 

G, lanata. Veragua. 

G. MartendL Garden hybrid. 

G, peruviana argyrophylla. Tropical 
America. 

G. pulchella. Tropical America. 

^. sulphurea. Jamaica. 
G, tartarea. South America. 



G, tomentosa, BraziL 

G, Wettenha^liana, Garden variety. 

HABBANTHUS. 

These are greenhouse bulbous plants 
that bear handsome flowers. 

They succeed, both as regards propaga- 
tion and after growth, under conditions 
like those advised for Zephyranthes, 
which see. 

The following are the most worthy of a 
place : — 

H. Andersonii. A yellow and rect 
flowered species from Monte Video. A 
spring bloomer. 

-H". Andersoni texanus. Has yellow 
flowers ; it blooms in spring. From 
Texas. 

H, fulgens. Flowers scarlet, produced 
in spring. A native of Chili. 

H. hesperius. Straw colour. A summer 
bloomer. South America. 

H. pratensis. Has scarlet and yellow 
flowers. A spring bloomer ; from Chili. 

ff, roseus. Flowers rose-coloured.; 
blooms later than some. From Chiloe. 

HABBOTHAMNUS. 

These are stately evergreen greenhouse 
plants from Mexico, with a oranching, 
drooping habit of growth, producing from 
the points of the shoots handsome bunches 
of attractive flowers, which open in succes- 
sion for a long period. The natural habit 
of the plants is such that they can be 
grown in different ways, either as pot 
specimens, trained pyramidal fashion, or 
as standards with drooping heads, in which 
latter way they are very effective for con- 
servatory decoration, where they can be 
used to relieve the more formal growing 
things. They are good growers, succeed- 
ing well in a mixture of peat and loam, 
and a moderate quantity oi sand. 

They are among the easiest of plants to 
propagate ; cuttings of the young shoots 
when about four or five inches long can 
usually be had in spring, and if taken off 
with a heel all the better. They should be 
put singly in 3-inch pots, part filled witli 
a mixture of sand and peat, the top all 
sand, stood in moderate heat, and Kept 
moist and shaded under propagating glasses 
where they will soon root ; then dispense 
with the glasses, and if the plants are to 
be grown as bush specimens pinch out 
the points. In July enough roots should 
be present to warrant moving the younjy 
plants into 6 or 7 inch pots ; use soil with 
less sand in it than that in which tiiey 
\\i8iiVfe\i^evi sfecNvck^ keep in a growing tern- 
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perature mth a little shade and a sprink- 
ling overhead with the syringe each after- 
noon until the end of August, when let 
them be cooler, leave off syringing and 
give more air, with as much water to the 
roots as will keep the soil moderately 
moist through the winter, during which the 
temperature should be about 40** in the night. 
By April give pots 3 or 4 inches larger than 
thoie they have occupied ; these will not 
Ije too large provided the plants have 
plenty of roots, as they are free growers, 
and like a good amount of pot-room. Use 
the soil in a little more lumpy state than 
would be rec[uired by things of a more 
delicate habit, as these Habrothanmus, 
when in free growth, need a good deal of 
water, which always has the effect of in- 
ducing a closer, less porous condition of 
the soil in after years than in the case of 
subjects that, require to be kept drier. 
For the same reason plenty of drainage is 
requisite, especially as the plants get large 
and are put in the pots in which they are to 
remain for some considerable length of time. 
Pot moderately firm and place in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature. It will 
now be necessary to determine what shape 
they are to be grown in — bush, pyramid, or 
standard ; if the first, the strongest shoots 
ahould have their points pinched out and 
be tied in a horizontal position, training 
one of the weaker growths up for a leader, 
which should also have its point stopped 
to induce the formation of side shoots ; by 
thus bringing the strongest growths down 
there is a better chance of ensuring the 
base being furnished. As the sun gets 
powerful a little shade may be used ; 
keep the atmosphere somewhat moist, 
and syringe daily overhead. When the 
roots have entered the soil freely give 
water liberally, and maintain the shape of 
the plants by stopping, and training through 
the season as required. . 

Few flowers will be produced so long as 
it is found necessary to pinch out the 
points of the shoots to secure the desired 
shape of the specimens, as, from the 
flowers being borne principally from the 
«nds of the branches, they are thus re- 
moved. Towards the close of the summer 
discontinue both the use of the syringe 
and shacling, and subject the plants to 
more air. Winter in a temperature of 40", 
and again in the spring repot, giving as 
hefore a 3 or 4 inch snift ; at the same time 
stop and train the shoots into their wonted 
position. Treat as in the preceding; summer 
in every way, except that no further stop- 
ping for the season should be resorted to ; 
Dy this means the plants will flower freely 
towards the close of summer and during 



the autumn, when they will be found very 
useful forstandingin the conservatory. After 
they have ceased blooming they may be 
replaced in the greenhouse, and wintered 
in a temperature similar to the preceding 
season, giving no more water than is 
requisite to keep the soil sufficiently moist. 
Before growth commences, in the spring, 
they should be gone over, and have the 
shoots shortened considerably, so as to in- 
duce them to break back and keep bushy. 
When thejr have begun to grow they 
should again be moved into pots 3 inches 
larger, and treated in every way as recom- 
mended for the previous summer. If very 
large specimens are desired it is merely a 
question of pot-room by eiving them more 
root-space ; or they may be kept for some 
years in a good flowering condition by the 
frequent use of manure-water during the 
growing season. 

Where Habrothamnuses are required to be 
grown as standards it is simply a matter of 
difference in the training ; instead of stop- 
ping and tying out the shoots the plants 
must be confined to a single stem, which 
should have all side growths removed until 
the desired height is attained, when the 
point should be pinched out and the head 
formed by keeping the shoots stopped till the 
requisite number exist, after which, each 
season, when the flowering is over, the 
gi'owths should be shortened so as to 
maintain the re(juired form. These plants 
are also veiy suitable for planting out to 
cover a back wall or clothe a' pillar, in 
which way some of the kinds, such as H. 
elegans, will go on almost continuously 
blooming, simply requiring the knife to be 
used so as to keep them in bounds and in- 
duce the production of shoots to furnish 
the allotted space with flowering growth. 
In the case of these plants, as of most 
others of a similar nature, when planted 
out the room given to the roots should 
always be regulated by the extent of sur- 
face to be covered ; where too great root 
space is allowed proportionate to the re- 
quired size of the head too much cutting back 
becomes necessary, whereby the ability to 
produce bloom is curtailed. When the 
soil has become exhausted a little of the 
surface from the border should be re- 
moved each sping before growth com- 
mences and replaced by new, in addition 
to which manure-water may be given at 
times during the growing season. 

The following are good kinds : — 

H. carminata rubra. Flowers red. 

H. coccinea. Scarlet. 

H. elegans. Carmine. 

H, fasciculatus. Crimson. 

H, tomeuto8U8. "5wr^<6. 
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Insects. — ^Aphides must be kept under 
by fumigation ; tbrips and red spider will 
sometimes make their appearance, but can 
be destroyed by a free use of the syringe ; 
when attacked by scale the shoots should 
be well cut in during the season of rest, 
and the stem and branches be thoroughly 
washed with insecticide strong enough to 
kill the insect 

HiBMADICTYON NUTANS. 

When handsome-leaved plants first be- 
came fashionable, those usually met with 
possessed beautiful and well-defined mark- 
ings, and were of comparatively small 
growth, such as some of the Ansectochili, 
with the elegant veinings of the leaves of 
which this Haemadictyon maybe compared, 
for in some stages of its leaf development 
the nerves, both principal and lateral, 
come nearly up to those of Anaectochilus 
setaceus. But in later years, since so many 
plants of larger proportions have been in- 
troduced, many of the most beautiful — and 
this Haemadictyonamongst them — are rarely 
seen. Haemadictyon or Echites nutans is 
an evergreen twiner from the West Indies, 
and therefore requires a brisk stove heat 
to grow it, so as to bring out its delicate 
leaf markings to the full. Its young, soft, 
quick-growing shoots are not so easily 
rooted as those of some plants, but, as 
is generally found with things that do not 
propagate freely from shoot cuttings, it 
can be readily increased by means of root 
cuttings. 

If a portion of the strongest are removed 
jfrom a healthy plant, cut into bits about 
three-fourths of an inch long and inserted 
in pots filled with sand, so as just to leave 
the tops of the pieces above the sand, placed 
in a house or pit where a night tempera- 
ture of about 65° is kept up, they will soon 
form buds and shoots. About the begin- 
ning of March is as good a time as any for 
putting them in, as then the plant from 
which the cuttings are taken will not have 
made much growth, and consequently will 
not receive much check or injury from the 
removal of a portion of the roots. When 
the shoots are 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
the young plants can be moved singly into 
small-sized pots at first, as this Haema- 
dictyon, like all its congeners, cannot bear 
over-potting ; good peat, seven parts to one 
of sand, will answer for it. After this 
keep them close for a few days until the 
roots have begun to move, giving more 
heat as the weather gets warmer ; they 
will bear as much as the hottest stove 
plants, with plenty of moisture in the 
atmosphere and shaded always from tbe 



sun when it is at all powerful, for if its 
rays when very bright come directly upon 
them, it will impair the beautiful veining 
in the leaves. It requires the ordinary 
amount of air needed by stove plants that 
succeed best with a humid atmosphere, but 
care must be taken never to overwater, as 
if the soil gets too wet it will rot the roots. 
The plant looks best when grown with 
four or five shoots, each allowed to twine 
up a thin stick. When the young stock 
require more room, the best way to 
manage them will be to put four or six in a 
7-inch or 8-inch pot half filled with drain- 
age, the rest sandy peat ; so treated, they 
are much more effective than when grown 
singly. Through the remainder of the 
summer continue to treat them as so far 
advised. Winter in a reduced temperature, 
keeping them drier at the roots tnan most 
plants, and about the beginning of March 
head them down to within 8 inches or 9 
inches of the pots, giving more warmth to 
induce them to break quickly. As soon as 
they have made new shoots 8 inches or 10 
inches long turn them out of the pots, re- 
move as much of the old potting material 
as can be done without injuring the roots, 
and place them in pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger, with fresh open soil. All they will 
now require is routine treatment such as 
advised for the summer before, giving 
longer sticks, as the plants, being stronger, 
will make much longer shoots. With a plant 
of this description the object will not be to 
grow large specimens, but rather to confine 
them to something like the size indicated, 
in which way they will better answer the 
purpose they are best adapted for, which is 
to afford contrast and variety among the 
many stronger and coarser-growing fine- 
leaved plants generally met with in stoves. 
They will last for years and can be kept 
within the size required by being headed 
down in the spring annually. 

Insects. — This Haemadictyon is subject 
to most of the insects that will live upon the 
nearly allied Dipladenias ; they must be 
kept under by daily syringing with tepid 
water during the growing season, and 
sponging when required. 

KSMANTHUS. 

These are bulbous plants, most of which 
are indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, 
though a few are found in warmer parts of 
Africa. The flowers of most of the culti- 
vated species have a singular appearance, 
being composed of a large quantity of 
filaments forming large globular heads 
supported on comparatively short stout 
. fiesny stems, which rise from the bulbs in 
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the way usual with other Amaryllidaceous 
plants. The flowers, varying in colour 
irom pure white to red and crimson, are 
very snowy, the heads being in the case of 
some of the species as large as double 
Pseonies ; they are produced at various 
periods of the year according to the time 
the bulbs are started. 

Haemanthus are increased like Amaryllis 
by offsets which the strong bulbs produce : 
these should be detached from the old bulbs, 
say in spring at the time of potting before 
starting them into growth. Put the offsets 
singly into 3 or 4 inch pots according to 
the size they have attained ; drain well — 
free open soil is requisite, such as com- 
posed of equal parts peat and loam, with a 
moderate quantity of sand : insert the 
bulbs to about half their depth, pressing 
the soil firmly. If a little more warmth 
than that of an ordinary greenhouse can 
be given them, say 45* or a little over in 
the night, with a proportionate rise in the 
day, it will be an advantage. Give no 
more water than is necessary to keep the 
soil slightly moist until growth has fairly 
commenced and they have made fresn 
roots, after which apply it more liberally ; 
let them have plenty of air in the daytime 
as they progress. Syringe overhead when 
the house is closed in the afternoons and 
continue to treat in this way through the 
summer until the plants show signs of 
going to rest, when withhold water, letting 
the soil get quite dry. Winter the bulbs 
in the pots in which they were grown in a 
temperature not lower than 45°, and about 
Apnl shake them out of the old soil and 
repot, giving increased room according to 
the size they have attained. Treat in 
every way as advised for the summer 
previous. Unless the offsets were a con- 
siderable size when taken from the parent 
plants, another season will elapse before 
they bloom. Again withhold water as 
soon as the plants show signs of going to 
rest, and winter as before. Re-pot in 

2)ring, and grow on as last year ; when 
le bloom stems appear do not let water 
lodge about them, and as they advance 
stand the plants where they will get plenty 
of light. As the flowers open keep the 
sun jtrom them or their duration will be 
shorter ; after blooming treat as advised 
the previous summers. All that is subse- 
quently needful is to give more pot-room 
as the bulbs increase in size and numbers. 
A large example, consisting of eight or ten 
full-sized bulbs, each bearing a strong 
head of flowers, has a most distinct and 
effective appearance. When the specimens 
get too large the bulbs may be separated 
before starting them into growth without 



affecting their flowering for the coming 
season. 

The following are sufficiently distinct to 
deserve a place : — 

H. aUdflos. Flowers white. 

fJ. carinatus, Rnk. 

H. coccineus. Red. 

H. Pumilio. Pink. 

H, sanguineus. Crimson. 

All the above are from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

H. insignis. Crimson. From NataL 

H, magnijicus. Scarlet Africsu 

H, multiflorus. Scarlet. Sierra Leone. 

The three last-named require stove heat, 
but in other respects the treatment given 
for the cooler kinds will answer for them. 

Insects. — Red spider sometimes attacks 
the leaves, to remove which sponge and 
syringe. For aphides fumigate. 

HABDENBEBGIA. 

These are free-growing, free-flowering 
climbers, suitable for covering the roof or 
the supporting pillars in a greenhouse or 
conservatory. 

Their habit of growth is very like that 
of the Kennedyas, and the mode of pro- 
pagation, and the general treatment after- 
wards required, are like those which answer 
for Kennedyas, which see. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

H, andomariensis. 

H, digitata. 

H, Lindleyana, 

HARDY HEBBAOEOUS PLANTS 

That can he Grovm in Pols for Greenhouse 
Decoration and Forcing. 

There are several hardy plants that form 
an important feature in the greenhouse in 
the winter and spring months, either forced 
or allowed to come on in a greenhouse 
temperature. The principal things to be 
observed with them is not to attempt to 
hurry them on too fast, and to let them 
have plenty of light, with a sufficiency of 
air during the time they are being forced, 
for on these conditions depend the appear- 
ance of the plants when in bloom, if too 
much hurried they are sure to be dra\Mi 
up and look weak. A night temperature 
ot 45** to 55"* will in most cases be sufficient, 
with 8** or 10** more in the day for such as 
are forced ; for those that are brought on 
without forcing an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature will suffice. In selecting 
plants for this purpose, those should be 
chosen that have been well grown in an 
open situation so that their growth has got 
well matured •, \»ke \Jtifc\xi \Jl^ ^SjOcl ^a\>^5sN& 
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injury to the roots as possible, and get 
them potted and out of the reach of frost 
before severe weather comes on. 

The undermentioned are well adapted 
for using in the way indicated : — 

Gonvallaria Folugonatuin. (Solomon's 
Seal.) 

Gypripedium spectabile. 

Dulytra spectabUis, 

Dodecatheon. 

HellehoTUs niger. (Christmas Rose.) 

Nertera depressa. For its berries. 

Orchis foliosa. 
. Finks, 

Spircea japonica. 

Spircea palmata. 

HABDY SHRUBS 

Suitdblefor Forcing for Greenhouse 
Decoration, 

There are numbers of hardy shrubs that 
bear forcing so as to come into flower dur- 
in,ir the winter and early spring months, 
and that are little, if at all inferior, in 
appearance to the regular occupants of the 
greenhouse. Of these, when to be so used, 
compact well-shaped examples should be 
ch(jsen that have been prepared for the 
purpose by treating so as to have them 
well set with bloom-buds. It is also 
necessary to see that they are taken from 
the open ground and potted in autumn 
before hard weather comes on, and put 
where they will not get frozen. 

In forcing care must be taken that they 
are not subjected to too much heat (espe- 
cially when the forcing is begun early in 
the short sunless days), and to stand them 
as near the glass as they can be got. A 
night temperature of 50° to 55° will in most 
cases be better than a higher one. Lilacs, 
however, are an exception to this, as they 
will bear 70° or 75° without injury. 

The following are all suitable for forcing 
in pots': — 

Acer 8. For their handsome foliage. 

Althcea frutex azurea plena, 

Althcea frutez syriaca alba, 

Andromedas. 

Aucuhas. For their berries, in a green- 
house temperature. 

Azalea amcena. 

Azalea, Ghent, 

Azalea, mollis. 

Bramble, double. 

Cherry, double blossomed. 

Clematis of sorts. Most of the newer 
hybrids flower beautifully in pots. 

Deutzias, 

Kalmias, 

Laurustinus. 

Ledums. 



Lilacs, 
Menziesias, 

Femettyas, For their berries, in a green- 
house temperature. 

Frunus, Double flowered. 

Rhododendrons, 

Thorns, Double and single. 

Viburnums, (Guelder Rose.) 

Weigelas, 

HEBEGLINIXJM. 

The species comprised in this genus are 
often met with under the name of Eupa- 
torium, to which they are nearly allied. 
They are free-bloming, useful, decorative, 
softwooded, greenhouse plants, easy to pro- 
pagate and grow ; the flowers are produced 
in corymbs on the points of the snoots. 

Cuttings of the young shoots strike 
readily in spring, kept close, moist, and 
shaded in moderate heat ; put them singly 
when rooted into small pots, and grow 
on with the usual greenhouse treatment 
through the summer, during which they 
should have pots 7 or 8 inches in diameter. 
Turfy loam with some rotten manure, leaf- 
mould, and sand answers well for Ihem ; 
they should have the points of the shoots 
stopped twice during tne early part of the 
season to make them branch out. They 
flower nicely from spiing-struck cuttings, 
but are more effective the second year ; 
shorten the shoots well in after they have 
bloomed and give larger pots in spring. 
The two following species will in most 
cases be found sufficient : — 

H. atrorubens. Has dull, red flowers 
that are produced in autumn. It comes 
from Mexico. 

H. ianthinum. Flowers purple ; this 
also is a late autumn bloomer. A Mexican 
species. 

Insects. — Few insects trouble these 
plants, but sometimes aphides affect them, 
in which case fumigation is the best remedy. 

HBDABOMA. 

(Darwinia,) 

Hedaromas are the most distinct, most 
difficult to cultivate, and among the most 
highly prized of all hardwooded green- 
house plants. All the species are subject 
to sudden death without the slightest in- 
dication of any disease. They grow freely, 
making quantities of strong liealthy roots, 
the head of the plants making correspond- 
ing progress, with every appearance of 
continued robust health, yet often without 
any apparent cause or warning they die 
off suddenly. This is not to be accounted 
for by any peculiarity of soil or water, for 
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the same thing happens wherever theii* 
cultivation is attempted, even with the 
most experienced growers who exercise 
the greatest attention and closest observa- 
tion. Notwithstanding these serious draw- 
backs, they are plants that cannot be 
-omitted from any collection that has pre- 
tensions to being at all complete. They are 
Among the freest bloomers, producing their 
finely-coloured, singularly-formed Dowel's 
in profusion. There is no plant that lasts 
longer in bloom when in good health ; the 
crop of flowers for next year is set before 
the current year's are off ; they keep on 
gradually growing, and six months before 
they expand the plants are very effective. 
They also flower freely, at any size from 6 
inches through to as many feet. If there 
is any cause to which we could ascribe their 
liability to die off so quickly it is to the 
plants having been struck from cuttings 
somewhat soft, produced in heat Plants 
that we have struck somewhat cool and 
slowly, from the points of well-ripened 
shoots, lived and grew on for years as 
freely as could be desired. They are 
plants that evidently do not require any- 
thing more than the coolest greenhouse 
temperature, as they keep their roots 
always in action during the winter with a 
temperature only just sufl&cient to keep 
out frost, but at the same time the atmos- 

Ehere must be dry, or they will suffer 
'om mildew, to which they are much 
more subject than most things. The 
parasite must be diligently sought for at 
all seasons of the year, or it is useless to 
attempt their cultivation, as, if left 



un- 



checked, even for ever so short a time, it 
gets established and does injury that no 
after-treatment can repair. The plants 
require the best place in a thoroughly 
good house, well elevated up to the glass, 
with plenty of air during the season of 
their more active growth. Never use 
shade except in their early stages or after 
potting, when this has been carried out 
far on in summer, which, it never 
should be, for, as already observed, the 
roots when in health are always more or 
less active, which admits of their being 
moved either in the autumn when the 
sun's power is far declined, or early in 
the season before it has much drying in- 
fluence. 

Those who, in commencing their culture, 
purchase plants should always take care to 
select sucn as are free and not too large 
for the pots they occupy, for if they are at 
^1 pot-bound while young the chances are 
that they will die before they take to 
the new soil after potting. All the varieties 
require good fibrous peat, with one-seventh 



sand added, unless the peat naturally con- 
tains a considerable quantity. Pot firmly, 
and allow a little more space for water for 
these plants than for most hardwooded 
subjects, as when they require water there 
must be no half appHcations, or they will 
speedily perish. 

Hedaromas strike from cuttings made of 
the points of the shoots either taken off in 
a comparatively soft immature condition in 
the spring or summer, or from the mature 
growth in autumn; the latter although the 
slower process we much prefer, for, as 
already said, we have found plants pro- 
duced from such invariably much less 
liable to die off suddenly. The cuttings, 
consisting of moderately strong shoots 
about 3 inches long, should be taken off 
in September when the wood is getting 
moderately hard, put 2 or 3 inches apart 
in pots or pans in sand, kept close and 
moist, under a propagating glass in a tem- 
perature of 50** or 55** in the night through 
the autumn and winter, with, as a matter 
of course, a little more warmth by day ; so 
managed they will root in spring. About 
the end of May move singly into 3-inch 
pots using fine sandy peat, and stopping 
the points at the same time ; keep a little 
close until the roots have begun to move, 
when gradually expose to the full air of 
the house ; always give water as soon as 
required. A little shade may be an as- 
sistance this season in the brightest 
weather. Keep a little closer by the ad- 
mission of less air to the house than is 
given to larger greenhouse stock, and 
syringe the material on which they stand 
in the afternoons up to the end of August, 
after which give more air and no shade so 
as to get the growth well hardened up 
before winter, through which keep them 
at about 45** in the night. In March if 
the plants are, as they may be expected to 
be, in vigorous health, and have plenty of 
roots, give them 7-inch pots, stopping the 
leading shoots and tying them well out. 
Treat through the summer as ordinary 
young greenhouse stock, with plenty of light 
and a little shade in very bright weather, and 
give more water than most hardwooded 
plants require. Winter as in the preced- 
ing year, and again in March give them a 
shift ; they should now bear putting into 
pots 4 inches larger. Keep a little closer 
for a month, during which time shade if 
the weather is dry and sunny. The reason 
for giving them a larger shift than would 
be advisable with most greenhouse sub- 
jects is, that there may be no necessity for 
a second potting during the hot season of 
the year, when they are more likely to 
suffer from it. If at the time of potting. 
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the plants have a strong leader, with a de- 
cided disposition to the pyramidal form 
they are somewhat inclined to, the leading 
shoot should be taken out, or they soon 
get too high, and the base of the plant 
becomes naked ; they are also sometimes 
disposed to throw up a quantity of strong 
shoots from the collar. These must be 
removed while they are young, or they 
quickly rob all the rest of the plant, and 
also render it too crowded. During the 
growing season keep the material on which 
the pots are stood damped with the syringe 
every afternoon, but never syringe these 
plants overhead at all. The summer man- 
agement should be similar to the last until 
the middle of August, when they should be 
turned out-of-doors — not in the full sun, 
which is too trying for them, often render- 
ing them hard, and inducing a stunted 
condition from which they rarely recover. 
The north side of a good hedge, or a low 
tree that will somewhat break the mid- 
day's sun, but where they will receive it 
morning and evening, will answer best. A 
month's exposure this way in the open air 
will be found sufficient. The object of this 
turning out is to harden the season's 
growth so as to render it less subject to 
mildew. A temperature of 40° by night 
will now be sufficient during the winter. 
If all goes well the soil will by March be 
full of roots, and they should be moved 
into 15 or 16 inch pots ; the peat should 
be used in a lumpy condition, if it con- 
tains plenty of fibre it may with advantage 
be used in pieces as large as hen's eggs. 
Add now a little more sand than at the 
first potting. Keep the plants well tied 
out. If fresh sticks are added each time 
the plants are potted the greater portion 
necessary for the support of the plants can 
be stuck in the new soil before the roots 
enter it, by which means injury to the 
roots will be avoided. Any branches that 
are disposed to outgrow the others must 
be cut back to induce an equality of 
growth. Treat as before in the summer ; 
by August a full crop of flowers will be 
set on all the strongest shoots, after which 
again turn the plants out-of-doors for a 
month as in the preceding season. 
Although, as already said, the plants 
when they have got beyond their early 
stages of growth should be stood out-doors 
for a time at the latter end of summer, 
when they have reached a blooming size 
they must never be turned out until after 
the flowers are set, otherwise it is doubtful 
if they will bloom. With us H. tulipiferum 
never set any flowers after being moved to 
the open air. The flowers already set 
assume a deeper red colour in the open air 



than when kept indoors. Even if no trace 
of mildew can be discovered it will be a 
good practice in October to slightly dust 
the plants over with sulphur by way of a 
preventive. Let it remain on for a week 
or so, and then wash off with the syringe. 
Winter as before. During the coming 
season they should make nice specimens, 
and will bloom freely. As soon as the 
flowers begin to get shabby they should all 
be picked off, and the plants placed in the 
hardwooded house, where the lights are 
closed with a little sun-heat on the house, 
and water applied to the paths and stages 
in the afternoons. This will quickly bring 
them into free growth. When the usual 
time in August arrives, turn them out as 
before for a month to harden, in September 
give them a shift — 3 inches will afford 
room sufficient for several years. In the 
ensuing spring they should make fine 
specimens, with a profusion of flowers. 
It they have grown and their wood has 
been ripened properly, the points of their 
strongest shoots will be furnished with 
three or four blooms each. Through the 
whole course of their existence the plants 
must be kept in the desired shape by 
stopping and training, as they will not bear 
cutting back. 

There are three species now met with in 
cultivation, all requiring similar treatment 
as to soil, water, air, light, temperature, and 
general management. 

H. fimbriatum. This is a more recent 
introduction, not so well known, and 
is a nice aiddition to the family, con- 
trasting well with the others. Australia. 

H, Hookerii. A weaker grower than H. 
tulipiferum, with smaller flowers, pale red 
in colour, generally produced singly at the 
points of the shoots. This species usually 
opens its flowers earlier than H. tulipi- 
ferum, but lasts even longer in good con- 
dition than that species. Australia. 

H. tulipiferum. By far the best of the 
genus ; its creamy - white bell - shaped 
flowers, or floral leaves, when well 
coloured, profusely streaked, and dashed 
with red, have a striking appearance, con- 
trasting well with any other plant. Swan 
River. 

Insects. — The disposition of these plants 
to go off suddenly is somewhat favourably 
counterbalanced by their almost complete 
immunity from insects. We have grown 
plants for a dozen years and never seen a 
single insect of any description upon them. 
They appear to be thrip and red spider 
proof. Brown scale, if it gets communi- 
cated from some neighbouring plant, will 
live upon them, but can be destroyed by 
I two or three washings with insecticide. 
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Among these stately herbaceous stove 
plants are some of the most beautiful and 
sweet-scented flowers we possess. They 
belong to the natural Order Zingiberaceae, 
and grow to a height of from 3 feet to 6 
feet ; the flowers are produced in the form 
of large erect spikes from the apex of the 
shoots that are formed annually from 
strong fleshy crowns. They are strong- 
growing plants that require a considerable 
amount of pot-room, otherwise they do not 
acquire sufficient strength to flower well. 
They look best when grown to a size that 
will produce from three to half-a-dozen 
blooming stems yearly ; being remarkably 
free growers, they soon attain dimensions 
that enable them to do this, and it is an easy 
matter to confine them within such limits, 
as the plants will bear dividing annually if 
required. Their propagation is by division 
of the crowns, which is best effected early 
in spring before the young buds at the 
base begin to move in the least. They 
should be turned out of their pots, and the 
roots so far as possible separated, retaining 
as many as may be to each of the old or 
preceding yeai-'s shoots ; put these singly 
into 8-inch or 10-inch pots, according to 
the size and strength of the pieces. Good 
ordinary loam, to which a little rotten 
manure and some sand are added, answers 
best for them ; they should then be placed 
in a temperature of 60**. It is not well to 
hurry them by too much warmth im- 
mediately after division ; better let the 
roots have time to re-establish themselves 
before exciting top growth, or the shoots 
made the first summer will not be so likely 
to bloom. Give more warmth as the sea- 
son progresses, but it is not necessary to 
keep them very hot. We have found that 
although they will bear a high temperature 
they will do with less warmth than 
many things that come from the same 
countries. 

A cool stove or intermediate temperature 
will answer well for them. Give plenty of 
water when they begin to grow ; this is 
necessary, for though their leaves would 
not flag like those of many plants if too 
dry, their growth would certainly suffer to 
some extent. They will succeed best with 
more air than the generality of stove sub- 
jects want, and they need no more shade 
than is found necessary to prevent the 
leaves being scorched. When the young 
growth has reached its full size the stems 
may be observed to thicken towards the 
top previous to the emission of the bloom- 
spikes. The time of flowering is sooner or 
later during the summer, according to the 



heat they receive and the time growth 
begins. They will stand, while in bloom, 
in a 'conservatory or cool house, where they 
will look well in association with other 
plants. After flowering place them 
through the autumn and winter in a 
temperature of 55* ; the old stems that 
have previously flowered may each year be 
cut away about the time the young growth 
approacnes its full size ; up to this they 
assist the shoots that spring from their base. 
In the spring give pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger, removing some of the old soil and 
replacing it with new. The subsequent 
treatment needed will be to give more 
root-room as required, and when the plants 
have got as large as wanted, they can 
either be divided into single crowiis in the 
way advised or simply cut in two. 

There are a good many kinds in cultiva- 
tion ; the undermentioned is a selection of 
the best : — 

H. angustifolium. A strong-growing 
species ; it bears handsome red flowers. 
East India. 

H. coronarium, A stately species, with 
yellow flowers and handsome foliage. 
East India. 

H. Gardnerianum grows to a height of 6 
feet ; flow^ers yellow, one of the best ; a 
native of East India. 

H. gracile. A dwarfer-habited sort than 
any of the preceding, bearing very hand- 
some white flowers. It wants a little more 
heat than most of the species. Found in 
Bengal. 

H. longifolium grows to a medium height 
and bears deep red flowers. From India. 

H. thyrsiforme. A beautiful white- 
flowered kind that grows to a medium 
height. This is from Nepal. 

Insects. — Hedy chiums are little troubled 
with insects, their large smooth leaves not 
affording much harbour for them ; red 
spider sometimes affects them, but can 
easily be removed by syringing with clean 
water. Should they become affected with 
scale, sponging is the best remedy. 

HELICONIA. 

These are herbaceous stove plants, nearly 
related to the Musas, but have much the 
appearance of Dieffenbachias. They have 
bold, handsome foliage, and are very ef- 
fective among the fine-leaved section of 
plants, to which they belong. Their 
cultivation is similai^ to that of Dieffen- 
bachias, which see. 

H. aureO'Striata. This species has large 
ovate-cordate leaves, the ground colour of 
which is dark green, profusely covered 
with broken yellow lines running from the 
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midrib to the margin, producing a striking 
variegation. South Sea Islands. 

H, metallica. A distinct^looking plant 
with ample foliage, the midrib and outer 
edges of which are reddish -brown, oflfering 
a perfect contrast to the rest of the surface ; 
the under side is red. From the South 
Sea Islands. 

H. vinosa. The leaves of this species are 
18 inches long, green above, dull red 
beneath. In general appearance it is like 
a Canna with unusually large foliage. 
New Grenada. 

HELIOTBOPIUM. 

Greenhouse plants, well known and so 
generally esteemed for the fragrance of 
their flowers as to be universal favourites. 

Their cultivation is extremely simple. 
Cuttings of the young shopts in a soft 
state, such as can be had almost any time 
through the spring, root in a week or two 
in a temperature of 60** or 65**, kept close, 
moist, and shaded. If put in several to- 
gether in pots filled with sand towards the 
end of March, they will be in a condition 
to pot off singly by the middle of April ; 
give them good turfy loam, with some leaf- 
mould and sand added. Keep them in a 
growing temperature such as afforded by 
a pit with a little fire-heat until the plants 
have got established, standing them near 
the glass, with a little shade in bright 
weather. Stop the points of the shoots, 
and give more air as they begin to grow 
away freely ; in five or six weeKs move the 
young plants into 6-inch pots, in soil 
similar to that in which they were first 
potted ; again pinch out the shoots. 
Treatment such as given to the general 
occupants of the greenhouse is all that is 
necessary after this. Their free disposition 
to flower is such that they will bloom in a 
very small state, and their receiving more 
root- room depends on the size they are 
required to be grown to ; pots 7 or 8 
inches in diameter will be enough to keep 
them blooming through the autumn, 
especially if they are assisted with manure- 
water. If required to bloom in winter they 
must have a little fire- heat so as to keep 
the nicrht temperature from 45° to 50°, 
with a proportionate rise in the day as the 
weather admits of it. Plants kept through 
the winter in a cool greenhouse tempera- 
ture will flower freely in spring with the 
increased sun-heat. • If the old plants are 
kept on another season they will need 
more root-room ; the size of the pots being 
increased, they will go on for many years 
until they reach the size of lai'ge bushes, 
or standards if prepared by confining them 



to single stems, removing the side shoots 
and then stopping them so as to form 
bushy heads. Heliotropes also answer well 
planted out, and grown bush fashion, or 
trained to a pillar or rafter, or covering a 
wall. 

The following are good varieties : — 

H. Duchess ofEdirwurgh. Dark purple. 

H, Lady Molesworth. Purple. 

H. President Garfield. A fine, free- 
blooming kind. 

H. Sv)anley Giant A rose-coloured 
variety, that bears large heads of flower. 

H. The Queen. Pale lilac ; very sweet 
scented. 

Insects. — Aphides often are troublesome 
on Heliotropes ; the best remedy is fumi- 
gation. 

HEMIANDBA. 

These are evergreen greenhouse plants 
found in New Holland, and the vicinity of 
the Swan River ; they are inferior to many 
of like habit that come from the same 
parts. They succeed with treatment such 
as advised for Eriostemons, which see. 

The following are the most distinct : — 

H. emarginata. Flowers white and 
pink. 

H. pungens. 

H. rwpestris. White. 

These are all spring bloomers. 

HEXACENTBIS MYSOBENSIS. 

There are few more handsome stove- 
climbing plants, and none more distinct> 
than the Mysore Hexacentris, which when it 
first bloomed produced quite a sensation. 
Its curiously shaped crimson and yellow 
flowers, in long pendulous racemes, are 
seen to best advantage drooping from the 
roof of a moderately cool stove. It is one 
of the freest of free-growers, and will even 
thrive under conditions as regards treat- 
ment which would be fatal to plants of a 
more delicate constitution. Although a 
free grower, however, it is easily Kejjt 
within reasonable bounds, inasmucn as it 
will bear pruning better than most plants. 
It is not very generally cultivated, and the 
reason for this probably is that, being a 
native of Mysore, many have been led to 
suppose that it required more heat than 
has proved conducive to its blooming 
freely. As has frequently occurred in the 
case of other plants, cultivators have been 
left in the unfortunate position of knowing 
nothing about the locality in which it is 
found wild ; but as it evidently does better 
with somewhat cooler treatment than many 
things we have from the same country, we 
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should suppose that it must have come 
from an elevated district. When well- 
grown, its drooping flower-spikes extend 
to as much as 15 inches in length. It is 
best adapted for draping the rafters of the 
house in which it is cultivated, or it may 
be trained during the growing season on 
thin twine near the glass, where it will be 
fully under the influence of light, and then 
trained on a trellis like the twining 
Clerodendrons. It is a quick grower, and 
can be got to a considerable size in a single 
season. It may either be planted out or 
grown in a large pot. We prefer the latter, 
as so managed it attains a size sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes, and being a free- 
rooting subject, it quickly exhausts the 
soil, which can be more readily renewed 
under pot culture than when planted out. 
It appears to be a plant that under cultiva- 
tion has no fixed season of blooming. We 
have had flowers in abundance through 
the winter and early spring months on 
growth produced the preceding summer, 
well ripened up during the autumn and 
slightly rested. We have also succeeded 
in having plenty of flowers during the late 
summer and autumn on the current 
season's growth without any previous rest ; 
but, to effect this, it must be in a thoroughly 
light house, with little shade, more air, 
and less moisture than the majority of 
stove plants need, and also not too much 
heat, otherwise it keeps on growing with- 
out seeming to have time to flower until 
checked. 

The ripening process should be effected 
by a drier state of both atmosphere and 
soil. Plants that have been rested through 
the autumn or winter in a temperature of 
about 55** at night soon commence to grow 
when subjected to 5* or 10° more warmth 
and produce abundance of cuttings. These 
should be taken off with a heel of firm 
wood attached to them when about 6 
. inches long, inserted singly in small pots, 
two-thirds filled with sandy loam, the 
remaining portion pure sand, kept moist 
arid covered with a propagating glass in a 
temperature of 70°. They will root in 
a few weeks, when they may be gradually 
inured to the full air of the house, and 
when sufficient roots have been formed 
(which will be by the beginning or middle 
of May) they may be moved to 6-inch pots, 
well (trained and filled with good fibrous 
loam, to which should be added enough 
sand to allow the water to pass away 
freely. The plant appears to grow equally 
well in either peat or loam, but we prefer 
loam through bH stages of its growth, as in 
it it has a less disposition to make wood, 
and is more inclined to flower. When the 



plants have attained afoot in height, pinch 
out the points to induce the production of 
several shoots, which should be kept 
regularly trained round four or five til 
sticks inserted in the pots for the purpose. 
Keep them now tolerably near the glass in 
an ordinary stove temperature day and 
night, or il they can be accommodated in 
a temperature a few degrees cooler, all the 
better. Sixty degrees at night is sufficient 
with 80° in the day, but a few degrees 
either way matters not, provided the plants 
are where they can receive a little more 
air with a drier atmosphere than the 
generality of stove plants are treated to at 
the present day. Syringe freely overhead 
every afternoon, and use a slight shade 
in the brightest part of the day if the 
leaves are found to scorch, not otherwise. 
By the middle of July the roots will have 
filled the pots, when the plants can be 
moved to others 3 inches larger, the soil 
used now being a little rougher than before, 
but of a similar nature. Keep the shoots 
regularly trained round the sticks ; if this 
is not done they are sure to get entangled. 
Continue the same treatment as before 
until the beginning of September, when 
syringing should be stopped. More air 
ought to be given now and less water at 
the roots, so as to gradually induce a state 
of rest. Through the winter keep them at 
from 50° to 55° by night and a few degrees 
higher in the daytime, with no more water 
than will just prevent the leaves flagging. 
About the middle or end of February 
increase the temperature 5° day and night, 
and as soon as the plants begin to grow 
they may have a large shift — a 16 or 18- 
inch pot will not be too much — using the 
loam in a lumpy state ; if destined to be 
grown as roof-climbers the shoots should 
be trained under the rafters, or in whatever 
position they are to occupy. Be careful 
not to over- water, as it will take some time 
for the roots to fairly enter the large body 
of new soil. Admit sufficient air during 
the day through the spring, but avoid cold 
draughts, and syringe freely at the time of 
closing the house in the afternoon. As the 
sun's power increases give a little more 
heat, but no more shade than seems ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Continue to train the shoots as they 
advance in growth, treating the plants in 
other respects through the summer as in 
the preceding year ; in autumn give more 
air, withholding atmospheric moisture and 
reduce the amount at the roots, so far as can 
be done without injuring the foliage. Let 
the treatment through the winter be the 
same as before. Again, as the days lengthen 
in spring increase the heat and give more- 
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water, which will at once induce the plants 
to break freely from the greater portion of 
the last summer's shoots, from the points 
of which before they extend far the flower- 
spikes will make their appearance. From 
this time liquid manure twice a week will 
be of considerable assistance. The syringe 
must now be used with caution, or it may 
cause the flower-buds to fall off. Do not 
keep the plants too hot while flowering, 
and when the blooming is over allow them 
to get sufficiently dry at the roots to cause 
the leaves to flag at intei-vals of a fortnight 
or so, after which they must be cut freely 
back, and at once turned out of the pots, 
removing half the old soil, and cutting in 
the roots freely. This, from its free- 
rooting character, the plant will bear as 
well as an Allamanda. They may be 
either returned to the same pots, or, if 
required to fill a large space, transferred to 
others a size or two larger, after which 
encourage them to make plenty of growth 
during the summer, to stimulate which 
give manure-water once a week. Manage 
through the autumn and winter as before. 
Again, when the spring flowering is over, 
repeat the cutting back and partial dis- 
rooting, with renewal of the soil. Should 
the plants be required to flower on trellises, 
all that is necessary is to take the shoots 
down from the position where they have 
been grown near the roof and to train them 
on the trellises before growth commences 
in the spring. After blooming cut back 
and repot, and place them where the 
shoots can be trained near the glass as 
previously. This Hexacentris is a plant 
so easily raised and so quickly grown to a 
considerable size, that it is not advisable to 
keep old specimens too long, younger 
examples being preferable. 

H, lutea has lighter-coloured flowers 
than H. mysorensis, to which it forms a 
suitable companion ; it requires the same 
treatment. Also from Mysore. 

Insects. — Hexacentris are somewhat 
subject to red spider if the syringe is used 
insufficiently, but if the plants are freely 
damped overhead every day during the 
growing season, as advised, this insect will 
have little chance of gaining a footing. If 
affected with mealy bug or scale, dip and 
wash in a strong solution of insecticide 
when the plants are cut back after 
flowering. 

HIBBEBTIA. 

Most of the species of this genus are low 
growing evergreen shrubs, but a few are 
climbers, also evergreen, suitable for a 
greenhouse or conservatory, and are effec- 
tive when in bloom. 



They are distinct-looking plants, and 
can be propagated and grown on in the 
way recommended for Kennedyas, which 
see. 

The undermentioned are climbers : — 

H. GunninghamiL A yellow-flowered 
species that blooms in summer. From 
King George's Sound. 

H. dentata. Also has yellow flowers, 
produced in summer. From New Holland. 

H. volubilis. Flowers yellow ; a summer 
bloomer. From the Cape of Good Hope. 

HiBisons. 

Those most suitable for growing in pots 
are the rosa sinensis section ; as they come 
from India and the South Sea Islands, 
they require a good deal of warmth. They 
are evergreen, and attain considerable 
height, but their free-blooming disposition, 
flowering as they do when not more than 
a few inches high in small pots, renders 
them desirable plants for indoor cultiva- 
tion, especially as they are easily propa- 
gated by means of cuttings. They also 
bear pruning well, breaking readily when 
freely cut back, and in this way they may 
be kept for some time within a pot of 
moderate size. The individual flowers of 
the single as well as the double, or, more 
properly speaking, semi-double varieties 
are very effective ; in shape they are not 
unlike those of a Petunia, but much larger. 
The time of flowering differs considerably 
according to the manner in which they are 
treated, but they usually bloom through 
the summer and autumn months. 

Propagation is effected by means of cut- 
tings, which, as we have said, stiike readily 
in sufficient heat at any time when bits of 
half-ripened wood can be obtained. The 
most suitable shoots for rooting quickly 
can be got from plants that have been cut 
back about the close of the year, and after- 
wards kept in a temperature of 65* by 
night, and correspondingly warmer in the 
daytime. Thus treated they break freely. 
When the shoots are about 4 inches long 
they should be taken off with a heel and 
placed singly in small pots, half filled with 
sandy soil, the upper portion consisting 
wholly of sand. They should then be 
placed in a fiame or under propagatins^ 
glasses, where they can be kept close ana 
moderately moist, conditions under which 
they will root in a few weeks. As soon as 
they are well furnished with roots, move 
them into 4-inch or 6-inch pots ; they will 
succeed in either peat or loam, but, as with 
most free-growing subjects of a similar 
character, we prefer loam where it can be 
had of a good, turfy character, as in it 
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strong-growing plants almost invariably 
evince a disposition to produce flowers 
more freely with less wood-growth than 
when cultivated in peat. Increase the 
heat of the house or pit in which they are 
placed as the days lengthen, and give them 
plenty of light with air in proportion to 
the temperature and state of the weather ; 
use a little shade in the middle of the day 
and syringe freely overhead in the after- 
noons. When the young plants have fairly 
started into growth, pinch out the points 
to induce them to break back. Through 
the season they require nothing different 
from the general occupants of a warm stove. 
Even this fii-st season many of them may 
be expected to produce flowers, and when 
standing as in this state they ought to be 
on the side stages of the stove, tney form 
conspicuous objects. 

Alter the blooming is over shorten them 
back a little, and as soon as they have 
broken, shift them into pots 3 inches or 
4 inches larger than those they have been 
in, using soil similar to that just named, 
with sufficient sand added to keep it in a 
healthy open condition. Through the 
autumn months subject them to drier 
treatment, both as regards the atmosphere 
and soil ; winter in a temperature of 60° 
by night, or a few degrees higher will suit 
them better. Their management during 
the ensuing spring and summer will require 
to be such as recommended for the preced- 
ing year, except that no stopping should 
be attempted except with the view of in- 
ducing a portion of the plants to bloom 
later. After they have again flowered, the 
shoots should be shortened back more or 
less, according to the size to which the 
plants are to be grown ; but there is no 
state in which they are more useful than 
when confined to small pots. A sufficient 
stock should be propagated yearlv, and the 
plants mav be discarded after their third 
season's blooming. Where it is desirable 
to grow them on longer, after they have 
fairly broken they should be turned out 
of their pots, as much of the surface soil 
should be removed as can be done without 
disturbing the roots in a way likely to 
injure the foliage, and they should be re- 

Eotted in soil similar to that in which they 
ave been grown ; the size of pot should 
be determined by the size which the plants 
are desired to attain. They are free 
rooters, and will bear a shift of 8 inches or 
10 inches without any danger of the soil 
becoming sour. The larger the plants the 
greater quantity of flowers will they pro- 
duce ; and in this way, with additional 
root-room, they may be increased in size 
lor several yeais. Where space is limited, 



they can be kept in a healthy condition 
with their roots somewhat restricted, this 
confinement being compensated for by the 
frequent use of manure-water during the 
growing season. 

There are numbers of species and 
varieties known to cultivators ; the follow- 
ing are a selection of the most noteworthy ; 
amongst them are several of the H. Rosa 
sinensis varieties, which are the most effec- 
tive for ordinary cultivation : — 

H, Gameronii. This is a shrubby-habited 
plant from Madagascar ; it is a tall grower. 
The flowers are straw-coloured, with purple 
spots. 

H. marmoratus, A small-flowered species. 
The flowers are white, spotted with rose. 
A native of Mexico. 

H. Rosa sinensis brilliantissimiLs. Has 
large-sized reddish-scarlet flowers, deeper 
coloured towards the lower part of the 
petals. 

H. Rosa sinensis Gollerii. A particularly 
free-blooming sort, with yellow or buff 
flowers, the lower portion of the petals red. 
From the South Sea Islands. 

JjT. Rosa sinensis Dennisonii, A close, 
dense-growing kind, with creamy-white 
flowers of large size. A fine sort. 

H, Rosa sinevMS miniatus semi-plenus. 
This plant has handsome stout foliage and 
bears freely its large semi-double flowers, 
which are vermilion-scarlet in colour ; the 
petals are elegantly waved in their outer 
edge, and not unlike a double Petunia ; 
the stamens, which protrude between the 
petals, enhance the appearance of the 
flowers. South Sea Islands. 

H, Rosa sinensis schizopetalus. Is a most 
singular and distinct-looking plant from 
Tropical Africa. The flowers are drooping, 
suspended on long stalks ; the petals, few 
in number, are deeply pinnatifid ; the 
flowers are red. It has a most elegant 
effect when in bloom. 

H. Rosa sinensis zebrinus. The individual 
flowers of this sort are smaller than those 
of most of the other kinds ; they are quite 
double, and the back petals are red, edged 
with yellow. A distinct and handsome 
sort. 

Insects. — Like most plants that require 
a high temperature. Hibiscus are subject 
to the attacKS of insects ; the leaves especi- 
ally, if the plants are allowed to want for 
water either at the root or overhead, are 
liable to suffer from red spider, but if the 
syringe is regularly used and sufficient care 
taken that the water effectually reaches 
the undersides of the foliage, this trouble- 
some little parasite cannot get a footing. 
Where it happens to exist, we have found 
the beet remedy to be a weak solution of 
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insecticide, whicli the plants should be 
either dipped in or syringed with, so that 
every portion is reached by the mixture. 
Greenfly sometimes makes its appearance 
on the young shoots, for which either dip 
in tobacco water or fumigate. Should they 
become aflfected with scale or mealy bug, 
sponging must be resorted to, as, except 
when the plants have been cut back and 
are denuded of their tender foliage, the 
leaves will scarcely bear any dressing strong 
enough to kill the insects. 

HIPPOMANE SPINOSA. 

An erect-growing evergreen stove plant 
that in its native country attains the 
dimensions of a moderate-sized tree. It 
has handsome green foliage, with promi- 
nent spines on the leaves. 

It requires the same treatment as recom- 
mended for Theophrasta, which see. A 
native of the West Indies. 

HOVEA. 

These beautiful pea-flowered evergreen 
greenhouse plants, natives of New Holland, 
are not diflBcult to grow, possessing a much 
stronger constitution than the generality of 
subjects from the same region that are 
usually cultivated as pot plants. Hovea 
Celsii, which is the plant more particularly 
treated of here, is one of the most beautiful 
coloured flowering plants we possess ; its 
blossoms are bright bluish purple, pro- 
duced freely from the axils of the leaves of 
the preceding season's wood. Its foliage 
and general habit are also quite distinct, 
rendering it a most desirable subject for 
growing in any collection of hardwooded 
plants having pretensions to being com- 
plete. That it is now so seldom seen can 
only be attributed to the great number 
of novelties that within the last quarter of 
a century have been introduced to the 
country, for the time putting many deserv- 
ing plants in the background. These, 
however, must ultimately regain their 
former favour through sheer merit, especi- 
ally this plant, from the fact of its adapta- 
bility to pot specimen culture, and its being 
•one of the best plants for growing at the 
end or on the roof of a cool conservatory. 
It is proverbially a slow grower, and with 
fair treatment it will last a long time, not 
being subject to go off quickly from causes 
difficult of explanation. 

In growing the plant up for a specimen 
of the ordinary bush-like shape, two dis- 
tinct methods may be followea. We will 
allude first to the more general way of 
treating it 



In selecting plants for this method more 
care is necessary than with most things to 
secure such as have been stopped not more 
than 3 or 4 inches above the collar, for it 
is a most determined upright grower, and 
if it has been allowed in its fi^t stages to 
run up too high before stopping, the habit 
is hard to correct. 

Hoveas can be increased either by cut- 
tings of the half-ripened shoots or jBrom 
seeds ; the latter method is preferable. 
Sow in Februarv, in shallow pans, drjuned 
and filled with fine peat and sand, covering 
the seeds about a quarter of an inch, press- 
ing the material firmly down. Keep 
slightly moist in an intermediate heat, 

Eut a sheet of glass over the pans to 
eep the surface moist, and shade witib 
tissue paper. As soon as the young plants 
are up remove the glass, but continue the 
shading when the sun is powerful ; keep 
near the light, give some air, and syriMe 
overhead, but not so much as to make me 
soil too wet. By the end of July the plants 
should be big enough to put singly into 
small pots, using soil similar to tnat in 
which the seed was sown ; continue the 
treatment to encourage growth until the 
middle of September, when reduce the 
night temperature to 45", at which keep 
through the winter. About the beginning 
of March pinch out the points to cause the 
plants to break side shoots, and in a few 
weeks afterwards move into 3 or 4 inch 
pots ; treat them subsequently during the 
spring and summer somewhat warmer by 
the admission of less air than requisite for 
larger stock, with a moist condition of the 
atmosphere and a little shade in bright 
weather. When the young shoots formed 
after stopping have made three leaves, 
again pinch out the points, and treat 
through the autumn and winter as before. 
Early in spring give 6-inch pots, and stop 
the strongest snoots at the time of potting. 
The management during the spring should 
be the same as last year, stopping those 
shoots that seem to require it about the 
end of June, and treating onwards through 
the summer as hitherto. The young 
plants should now have eight or ten nice 
shoots. Keep them through the winter 
near the glass in a night temperature of 
40** or 45**. Pick off any flowers they maj 
be inclined to produce as early as they are 
large enough to get hold of. As soon as 
they show signs of growth give them a 
shift of an inch and a half or 2 inches : 
the slow growth of the plant will not admit 
of a large pot. It will grow in either good 
turfy yellow loam or peat — ^we prefer the 
latter, where it can be nad good, possessiDg 
a fair share of fibre ; to this add one sim 
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or seventh of silver sand, according to the 
quantity of it in the soiL Drain mode- 
rately, it is not a plant that requires a great 
deal of water ; pot firm, tie out the shoots, 
but do not bring them too low or down to 
a positively horizontal position at first, or 
they will not be disposed to make much 
progress — ^its natural straight habit causing 
it to push out shoots from where it has been 
so bent, which will drain all the strength, 
starving the too low trained shoots so as to 
prevent their further progression. Place 
them in a light situation where they will 
have the air shut off early enough to close 
in some sun-heat, so as to induce early 
growth ; pinch out the points of the shoots 
to cause them to break. 

By the end of April, when the drying in- 
fluence of the sun begins to be more felt, 
draw the syringe over them and damp the 
material on wmch they stand in the after- 
noons. When growth has fairly commenced 
and made some progress, if any shoots show 
a disposition to run away with more than 
their share of strength, keep such regulated 
by further tying down, or they will rob 
the rest. It is necessary to be more careful 
in this matter with this plant than with 
most others, for its slow disposition of 
growth does not admit of any considerable 
amount of wood being cut away. Its 
leaves, being naturally hard in texture, 
lose little by evaporation, and consequently 
require little shade after this stage has been 
reached, even in hot weather ; yet it and 
others of similar nature, when grown with 
plants which do want shade, are not in- 
jured by it unless too much is applied. 
Treat through the summer as to water and 
closing in sun-heat, with a damp night 
atmosphere, until the end of August, when 
more air may be given, and the plants pre- 
pared for winter. As will be seen, no 
second potting during the season is recom- 
mended for it, its nature neither requiring 
nor permitting of such. Winter as advised 
the preceding seasons. We should again 
advise the removal of the flowers as soon 
as they are large enough to be got at As 
before, when signs of growth are apparent, 
move into pots 2 inches larger, stopping 
the points of the shoots and tying tnem 
down lower, as also any that have been 
formed near the centre and show a dispo- 
sition to monopolise more than their share 
of sap ; treat as in the preceding summer, 
again hardening up the growth in autumn 
by more air and a drier atmosphere. Tie 
nicely out with a few thin sticks to the 
principal branches — it does not require 
nearly so much support in this way as 
most plants — and draw the weaker shoots 
into ine places they are required. In the 



Xing they will make nice decorative 
nte, and when in flower through April 
and May they can be removed to the con- 
servatory or show-house, where the pre- 
sence of this and siniilar hardwooded 
subjects gives a character which the 
employment of softwooded things alone 
does not. Let them here have a light front 
position, where they will not be too much 
crowded, and as soon as the beauty of their 
flowers is over, move them back to their 
growing quarters ; stop and pot as in the 
preceding seasons, giving again a 2-inch 
shift — more than which this plant rarely 
requires. The future treatment each suc- 
ceeding year may be similar to that so far 
advised, care being taken not to overpot, 
or to pot at all unless the soil is well filled 
with roots. 

Another method of treating this Hovea 
is to grow it on without stopping, letting 
it assume its natural form, which will be 
to run up a considerable height before it 
branches much. Its treatment in respect 
to potting, soil, and other matters may be 
similar in every way to the foregoing, with 
the exception of its not being stopped or 
trained, only just a single stick being used 
to support it. It may also with advantage 
be kept a little warmer through the winter 
and spring, the object being to get as strong 
a plant as possible in little time, with 
plenty of roots, and, when it is grown into 
such, to head it down, when the root-power 
it possesses will cause it to break up a 
number of shoots all round the collar, that 
make much more progress than is possible 
with a young plant trained from the first. 
By far the best specimens of it we have 
seen have been so obtained ; its natural 
disposition for growing up in a thin, 
straggling way is by this means best cor- 
rected. 

After heading down (which should be 
done about the beginning of March), place 
the plants in an intermediate temperature, 
near the light. Do not give more water 
than just sufficient to keep the soil from get- 
ting over-dry until after they have broken 
an inch or two ; draw the syringe over them 
on the ;af|emoons of dry days. Growth 
from stools of this description will be much 
more rapid than from young plants. 
When the shoots have pushed 8 or 9 inches, 
which they will have done by the middle 
of June, train them out, the strongest to 
the outside, and pinch out the pointe, so as 
to induce them to branch and form com- 
pact growth. The plants, unless they have 
been somewhat pot-bound, will not require 
a shift until the spring following, when 
they should receive it as early in the season 
as they show signs of growth ; it is better 
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to take out tlie flowers, and treat as before 
through the summer in stopping, training, 
air, and water. If all goes well, by the 
autumn they will have made growth 18 
inches in length from the base, strong and 
bushy ; harden up by the admission of 
more air after the middle of August, and 
tie with a few thin sticks. With proper 
attention as to water and repotting, when 
such is required, plants so treated will last 
and keep improving for years. 

The natural disposition of this Hovea to 
run up for a considerable height with a 
single stem, renders it, as already said, well 
adapted for occupying a limited space on a 
conservatory roof or as a pillar plant. In 
cases where it is so employed, it should be 
from the seed-pan or cutting-pot trained 
to a single stem, without branching until 
it gets high enough for the place required, 
when the point must be pinched out, as 
the head is formed training it in the 
desired shape. It shows best when allowed 
to grow comparatively loose ; in this way 
it will bloom profusely and ripen quantities 
of seed, which will, from its scarcity, be of 
considerable value. Any one who has 
never seen the plant so grown can form no 
idea of its beauty and the size it will 
attain. 

H. pungens is somewhat dissimilar to 
the above, very slender in appearance, but 
not so large a grower, and is not fit for any 
purpose other than as a moderate-sized pot 
specimen, for which it is well adapted, its 
colour, also deep bluish purple, harmoni- 
sing well with most other inhabitants of 
the hardwooded house. 

Insecjts. — So far as we have seen, 
Hoveas are subjects upon which mildew 
will not exist ; nor are they much liable 
to the attacks of insects. Red spider will 
live upon them, but they are not often 
attacked by it ; here, however, as in most 
other cases, prevention is better than cure, 
and this can easily be secured by using the 
syringe well to the underside of the leaves 
once a week, through the hottest part of 
summer. Scale will live and increase fast 
upon them, especially the white species, 
consequently they should never be allowed 
to come in contact with any plant affected 
with this worst of insects. On these, as 
with most hardwooded plants, brown scale 
can be destroyed by washing in the autumn 
when growth is completed, and before the 
bloom is prominent, with insecticide. 

HOYA. 

(Stove,) 

The individual species of these fine 
flowering plants are very different in their 



appearance, as they also are in the treat- 
ment they require, from the strong-growing, 
heat-loving H. imperialis from Borneo, 
which is a twiner, to the most elegant 
dwarf shrubby H. bella, which hails Som 
Taung Kola. They are very distinct and 
beautiful plants, easy of cidtivation, and 
have the advantage over many things of a 
twining or climbing habit, in not being 
too rampant in growth — consequently the 
twining species are suitable for places 
where plants of larger size would be less 
manageable. They are appropriate for 
clothing pillars and rafters, or for training 
longitudinally over the paths in the stove. 
Grown in the latter position their flowers 
droop so as to be seen to the best advantage. 
In most of the species they are borne in 
bunches, upon stout, persistent spurs, that 
issue from the base of the leaf-stalks &t 
intervals up the stems. These make their 
appearance as the young shoots are formed, 
lasting for many years, and from them are 
emitted the flowers — two or three times in 
the course of the season in the case of some 
kinds. There is one matter that should be 
observed in the cultivation of these per- 
sistent-spurred kinds : that is, if the flowers 
are cut jfor bouquets or similar purposes, on 
no account should the spurs be removed 
with them, or it necessarily follows that 
the blooming capabilities are so far reduced 
as to make the future supply be dependent 
on the formation of fresh spurs, which are 
only produced upon the young shoots. It 
is requisite to mention this for the guidance 
of beginners in the culture of Hoyas, as we 
have known large specimens, when in the 
hands of the inexperienced, completely 
stripped of their blooming spurs, which had 
taken years to form, causing them to be 
comparatively flowerless until fresh growths 
had been maae — thus entailing much dis- 
appointment, as in most cases it necessitated 
the plants being headed down. 

Amongst the twining species that need a 
warm temperature the foremost place is 
held by H. imperialis. This is a native of 
Borneo ; it is a strong-growing plant witii 
ample thick leathery leaves, and bean 
veiy large bunches of pale brown and 
yellow flowers. With this may be as- 
sociated, in the general treatment th^ 
require, the Cinnamon-leaved Hoya, iL 
cinnamomifolia, a plant of medium growth, 
with pale green and chocolate flowers ; lie 
bell-ffowered Hoya, H. campanulata, which 
bears greenish-yellow flowers : both these 
are from Java ; and H. Cunninghamii, also 
a handsome species. They strike freely at 
almost any time of the year, but if put in 
about April get well established in Hieir 
pots before the sunmier is over ; if at this 
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time cuttiiiKB are made from the preceding 
summei^s shoots, using two, three, or more 
jointB, and they are inserted Bingly in 
3-iiich pota in half loam and sand, they 
will root in a few weeks placed in a tem- 
perature of 70°. They need not be kept 
nearly so close as things with softer leaves, 
tliat would flag if not in a confined damp 
atmosphere. When well rooted, move 
them into 6-inch pots. They will grow in 
almost any description of soil, but loam is 
the most suitable, as it is not so liable to 
get sour as peat is ; it should be of a turfy 
nature, and have a liberal quantity of sand 
added, for although the plants are anything 
but of a tender character, still if the soil ever 
gets in a condition that the water cannot 
pass freely from it the roota are almost sure 
to periab. Through the summer the night 
temperature should be about 70°, with 10° 
more in the day, giving air according to 
the stat« of the weather. Seduce the neat 
in autumn, and through the winter 60° by 
night will do, keepiM the plants drier at 
the roots. About the end of Febniary 
give more warmth, and move into pota a 
few inches larger, according to the strength 
of the different species. Increase the heat 
as the season goes on. They will flower 
more or less during the summer, but not 
Bo as to make the display that may be 
looked for when they have acquired more 
size. As soon ea the blooms begin to show 
on the ends of the spurs, cease syringing 
overhead, as water sometimeB causes 
the young buds to drop before opening. 
As a matter of course they will now be 
placed where they are intMided to grow, 
which may be over a path, up a rafter, or 
round a pillar ; they can likewise be used 
as trained specimens when regnired. 
However employed, they are better in pots 
than planted out All that is further 
needed is to give more pot-room as this if 
wanted, and to treat through the wintet 
and summer as already advised. The 
plants will last for many years. 

E. bella and H. Paxtonii are small- 
growing shrubbv plants of a half procum- 
bent habit, and their beautiful pearly 
■white and pink flowers are produced freely 
in the spring and summer ; they abr'— 
readily in coring &om cuttings made of 
points of the shoots, consisting of several 
joints, treated like the other sorts. Thest 
do not require large pots — such as are 10 
or IS inches in diameter will be fonnd hi)/ 
enough for most purposes. Like all the 
species, they must have plenty of light 
when growing, and not t«o much moisture 
either in the atmosphere or at the root. 
When flowerii^ they require to be sup- 
ported by a moderate number of neat 



iticks, otherwise the branches will lie 
quite flat, but they should by no means be 
subjected to the stiff, formal training some- 
times seen by placing them on trellises, as 
it completely destroys the elegant ap- 
pearance the plants have when aUowed to 
oe more of their natural form. The 
wherein these two kinds are grown 
must be well drained ; they like a mode- 
rate quantity of water both to the roots 
and overhead when growing, but must not 
receive too much in the winter. They 
will bear the shoots shortening in mode- 
rately after flowering, when the growth 
has got larger than is requisite. They 
should be kept in a temperature of 60° 
when at rest during the winter. Both 
; sorts are peculiarly adapted for 
ing in 8 or 10 inch pots suspended 
. the roof over the paths in the stove^ 
where there is sufficient head-room ; the 
flowers in such a position are very eftective. 
These two kinds may be used freely for 
cutting, as they yearly produce a profusion 
of bloom-spurs. Their delicate-coloured 
flowers have a charming effect when mixed 
with almost anything else. 

The following are likewise desirable 
sorts, that will succeed under similar 
treatment : — 

IT. globalasa. This has thick leathery 
foliage, of moderate size ; the flowers are 
straw-coloured, produced freely. It has 
the appearance of being a handsome, 
•distinct kind. India. 

S. lasiantka. Flowers pale orange and 
white ; foliage bold and handsome. From 
Borneo. 

H. lineaHs. A distinct new species, 
with slender branches and long, narrow 
leaves. Flowers produced at the points of 
the shoots, white, with pink centre. A 
suitable plant for a hangii^ basket. From 
the Himalaya. 

H. 'paUiiiflora. Is a small-growing 
species, with white flowers. Java. 

H. Shepherdii. A distinct-habited plant, 
with slont foliage ; the flowers are suffused 
with rose. A native of India, 

Insects. — Thrips and red spider will 
sometimes make their appearance upon 
them, especially if the atmosphere is kept 
very dry for a considerable time during 
the growing season ; but a weak solution 
of insecticide will be found an effectual 
cure. Scale and mealy bug must be kept 
under by syr!nf»ing with stronger applica- 
tions of insecticide when at rest, but it 
should be kept away from the roots. la 
the growing season syringe with clean 
warm water and sponge file leaves and 
shoots. 
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HOYA. 

(Greenhofuse,) 

The flesh-coloured Hoya, H. camosa, 
from China, and the variegated varieties of 
this species, H. camosa picta and H. 
camosa variegata (which are similar in 
habit of growth, differing from the normal 
type in having variegated leaves), will 
tnrive in a greenhouse. They are medium 
growei-s, and may be either used for drap- 
ing a pillar or rafter, or as trained speci- 
mens, in which case they are best grown 
on a wire trellis. Their propagation and 
after treatment is similar to that advised 
for the twining stove species, except that 
they require less heat, and, growing slower, 
are longer before they need putting in full- 
sized pots. 

HUMEA ELEGANS. 

This well-known greenhouse biennial is, 
when well grown, one of the most elegant 
objects that can be introduced to a con- 
servatory or cool plant-house. It is raised 
from seed, which should be sown during 
spring in pots filled with loam, to which 
has been added some sand and leaf-mould. 
Stand in a little warmth, if such is avail- 
able, until the seeds have vegetated ; if not, 
in a greenhouse. When the plants are 
large enough move them singly into 3-inch 
pots, and as soon as they get established 
place them near the glass. A pit or frame 
will answer during the summer, where 
they can get plenty of light and air, being 
careful never to let them suffer for want of 
water. Directly the pots are full of roots 
move into others 4 inches larger, and 
syringe overhead daily ; about August it 
will be well to give them a shift into 9 or 
10 inch pots, as if cramped for root-room 
the lower leaves will be injured and the 
appearance of the plants spoilt. Winter in 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature in a 
light position, so as to keep the growth 
short and stocky. If large examples are 
required, they should be moved to pots 2 
or 3 inches larger in spring, and as soon as 
the soil is moderately full of roots give 
manure-water once or twice a week, treat- 
ing in other respects as in the previous 
summer. When in bloom they will keep 
for many weeks in good condition, their 
grass-like plumes of diminutive, distinct- 
coloured flowers having a beautiful appear- 
ance. As already said, the plant is a 
biennial, consequently to keep up the 
stock seed should be sown every spring. 
It has a strong aromatic perfume. Intro- 
duced from Australia. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 



both partial to this Humea ; to keep down 
the former the leaves should be syringed 
daily through the Rowing season, gettmg 
the water well to the under side. On the 
first appearance of aphides fumigate, as if 
the insects are allowed to remain even for 
a shoi-t time the leaves will be spoilt. 

HTDBANGEA. 

The fact that many of those engaged in 
gardening pursuits are led in the selection 
of what they grow much more by a plant's 
being new or rare than by its possessing 
the real merits of producing nandsome 
long -enduring flowers freely, with a 
vigorous constitution that makes its cultiva- 
tion easy and success comparatively certain, 
is always forced upon us whenever we see 
a well-bloomed example of Hydrangea. 

The genus is found dispersed over a wide 
expanse of both the eastern and western 
hemispheres, in China, Japan, and the 
mountain ranges of Northern India, in both 
the Eastern and Southern States of America, 
Chili, and Peru, but it is to the Japanese 
or Chinese greenhouse species that we are 
the most indebted for subjects best adapted 
to pot-culture. 

Those who live in distant parts of the 
country, on their first visit to Covent 
Qarden Market, if such happens to be 
during the spring or early summer, see 
nothing that strikes them more forcibly 
than the numbers of Hydrangeas grown in 
small pots, not generally more than 6 or 7 
inches in diameter. The plants grown to a 
single stem, 6 or 8 inches high, are furnished 
with three or four pairs of healthy leaves, 
surmounted by a globular head 12 or 16 
inches through, generally of the freshest and 
clearest bright pink colour, although a few 
are met with possessing the blue shade that 
is so much prized by some, and for 
producing which there are several different 
recipes, in the shape of soil more or less 
impregnated with iron filings, charcoal, or 
alum, or pure peat. We have always 
found that if the plants were supplied with 
the large quantities of manure- water 
requisite to give size to the heads of flower, 
whatever the nature of the soil or in- 
gredients added to it, the blooms when fully 
matured were pink of some shade. Larger 
specimens are grown for the London inarKet 
bearing several heads of flower each, hut 
for general decorative purposes the small 
plants with single heads are much the 
most to be preferred. In addition to the 
pleasing colour, general attractive character, 
and long endurance of the flowers, the 
plants possess the advantage that during 
the time they are in bloom they can Le 
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stood in places where there is comparatively 
little light, even under the shade of other 
plants, in positions that few if any other 
flowering subjects would bear without 
being so injured as to be useless after- 
wards. 

There is a larger variety of the common 
form, with the individual flowers of which 
the head is composed, as well as the head 
itself, much bigger than the older more 
generally known Kind. This is the best to 
grow, d&ering in no way as to the treat- 
ment it requires in propagation, soil, and 
time of flowering. (Juttings wiU strike at 
any time of the year that they can be obtained 
in a half or three parts ripened state, but 
to ensure the large heads on small plants 
such as above described, the best metnod is 
to have a few plants grown out in an open 
fiunny situation, where they keep strong 
and short-jointed. These, according to the 
early or late character of each season, will 
generally get sufficiently matured to be 
taken off in August, at which time the buds 
will be formed in the points, in which 
state they should be taken off at about the 
third joint below the • bud, and inserted 
either singly in small pots or several round 
the side of a 6-inch one. Place a fe\v bits 
of crocks in the bottom of each, on these 
a little fibrous material, and dry or flaky 
rotten dimg, such as has been used for 
mulching a Vine border or Asparagus bed. 
They are in no way particular as to soil, 
but if it is preferred to have some of a blue 
shade and others the normal colour, a 
portion may be struck and grown in sandy 
peat and the others in loam, in both cases 
using it for the cuttings in something like 
a proportion of one-fourth sand to the loam 
or peat. The cuttings should be severed 
at a joint, arid inserted firmly in the soil, the 
leaves, except those at the base which must 
necessarily be removed, being retained. 
A slight hot-bed jshould be prepared, on 
which place an ordinary frame with glazed 
lights ; in this plunge the pots, keeping 
them well moistened and shaded from the 
sun, but with the lights tilted night and 
day, so as to keep the tops cool, otnerwise 
the heat will have a tendency to cause them 
to break into growth, and they would be 
spoilt for flowering in the dwarf state they 
are intended to assume. They will soon 
strike, after which the shading must be 
dispensed with, and when they are well 
furnished with roots at once remove them 
to 6-inch pots, in which they may be 
allowed to flower. Keep them (juite cool 
through the autumn — any pit, frame, or 
house will answer, in which they will not 
get frozen — ^it is better not to subject them 
to frost ; they will cast their leaves before 



winter, nothing remaining but the woody 
shoot with the bud at its extremity. But 
never allow the soil to become dry, or the 
roots will suffer. If desired, a portion of 
the plants may be had in bloom early by 

gutting them in a moderate heat at 
!hri8tma8. such as a vinery or peach-house 
at work, or anywhere where an inter- 
mediate temperature is kept up ; here 
they will soon commence growing, making 
two or three pairs of leaves below the 
flowers. As soon as they begin growing 
freely those that are intended to come with 
pink flowers may be assisted once a week 
with moderately strong manure-water, 
which will cause the production of much 
larger heads of bloom ; but, we have never 
been able to produce flowers of a decided 
blue colour if manure- water was used ; 
when it has been ^ven to them even when 
they were grown m all peat, or with alum 
or iron in the soil, they nave come neither 
one thing or other, but a not very pleasing 
mixture of both. Such as are wanted later 
may be put in a little warmth, and some 
allowed to come on with the assistance of 
solar heat in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. So managed a succession of 
flowers can be kept up for six months. If 
suckers are produced at the base these 
should be removed until the plants come 
into flower. After the blooms have got 
shabby the shoots that have borne them 
may be cut out at the bottom, as suckers 
are sure to spring that will make more 
compact plants ; plunge them out-of-doors 
for the summer, winter out of the reach 
of frost, and in the spring, just as they 
show signs of beginning to grow, head 
them right down to the bottom. They 
will quickly throw up shoots that will 
produce large heads of bloom on much 
shorter growth than if borne upon the old 
wood formed the preceding year. We 
have kept plants for three years in the 
same 6-inch pots they were first potted in 
without either change or addition of soil, 
simply by using manure- water during the 
time they were growing ; in the second and 
third years they produced from three to 
half-a-dozen fine heads, showing what can 
be accomplished with the aid of liquid 
manure to such plants as will bear it—in 
this case they may be said to have been 
altogether supported by it, as the small 
quantity of soil in which the roots were 
placed must, after the first year, have 
become so exhausted as to be nothing more 
than a medium through which the liquid 
sustenance was conveyed to them. jFor 
anything perceptible in the appearance of 
the plants as to vigour and ability to 
produce flowers, they would have gone on 
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longer without change or addition of soil, 
but the experiment was cut short through 
unforeseen circumstances. 

If it is thought advisable to grow some 
on to a larger size, they should when done 
blooming be moved into pots proportionate 
to the size they are wanted to grow to, say 
9 or 10 inches the first year ; but for 
general use, to produce plants to flower in 
a small state with single heads, nothing 
equals the appearance of the autumn-struck 
cuttings that have been produced out-of- 
doors, for which the above two forms of H. 
hortensis are the best adapted. 

The variegated forms of H. japonica, H. 
japonica argentea variegata, and H. japo- 
nica aurea variegata, are well worth cultiva- 
tion for the beauty of their leaves, as well 
as the flowers they produce. 

H. Otaksa, A very fine variety with 
large flowers, also suitable for pot-culture, 
like those already described, and of easy 
cultivation ; it is propagated from half-ripe 
shoots and grown in ordinary soil, either 
peat or loam, with one-eighth sand to keep 
such thirsty subjects from getting sour and 
waterlogged ; the plants should be e3f:po8ed 
in the after part of summer in the open 
air to keep them dwarf and to get the wood 
ripened. 

H. paniculata. A white-flowered beauti- 
ful species that does well under pot- 
culture ; it is a most profuse free-blooming 
plant, that deserves to be generally known 
and much more generally grown tJban it is. 
H. stellata flore-plena. Another fine 
Japanese variety, producing very large 
corymbs of double rose-coloured flowers, 
and is in every way a desirable plant ; 
treatment same as for the preceding. 

JET. Thomas Hogg. A very handsome 
kind that has recently appeared. It is a 
free - flo werer, producing moderate - sized 
heads of white flowers. 

The system of propagation and geneial 
treatment advised for the other species will 
answer for these, except that where the 
plants are required to be grown to a con- 
siderable size they must be encouraged by 
more pot-room. 

With less trouble Hydrangeas may be 
struck from cuttings produced in spring 
from plants that have been flowered early ; 
these should be taken off when they liave 
three or four joints, and put singly in 
3-inch pots filled with half sand and loam. 
Stood in an intermediate heat, kept close, 
moist, and shaded, they will root in a few 
weeks, when give more air and as soon as 
the pots are fairly fiUed with roots put in 
others from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, 
using good loam, well eniiched with rotten 
manure and witli some sand added. When 



weU established in these move to the open 
air, and give water as required through 
the summer ; keep in a pit or frame away 
from frost during the winter until required 
for forcing, or in the greenhouse to come 
on with solar heat for later blooming. 

Insects. — Hydrangeas are not, much 
troubled with insects, except greenfly^ 
which can be kejjt under by fumigating, 
dipping, or syringing with .tobacco water. 

HYMENODIUM CBINITUM. 

A small-growing very distinct stove 
Fern ; the fronds are simple, that is with- 
out any divisions and about the size of a 
moderate example of Horse-radish, the 
surface studded over with black hairs. It 
is not elegant, but is desirable on account 
of its dissimilarity to other Ferns. It 
comes from the West Indies. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

HTMENOPHTLLUM. 

A beautiful genus of dwarf-spreadinff 
Filmy Ferns, requiring cool treatment, and 
to be kept always moist at the roots, and 
also in a moist atmosphere, such s^ present 
when covered with a bell-glass. They do 
not like much warmth, nor very much 
light. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generju details of culture. 

H. asplenioides. West Indies. 

H. caudiculatum. Brazil. 

H. crispatum. New Zealand. 

H. demissum. New Zealand. 

H. exsectum. 

H. flahellaium. New Zealand. 

H. interruptum. West Indies. 

H.javanicum. 

H. multifidum. New Zealand. 

H. pectinatum. Chili: 

H. pulcherrimum. New Zealand. 

H, tunbridgense. Britain. 

H, unilaterale. Britain. 

IMANTOPHYLLUM. 

These are fine flowering evergreen green- 
house plants of close compact growth, that 
may be had in bloom during a good por- 
tion of the year where there is a sufficient 
quantity to keep up a succession. They 
force well, and on this account can be 
brought into flower during the winter so 
as to precede such as are let to come on 
later in a greenhouse temperature. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels on 
erect fleshy stalks that issue from the 
crowns among the leaves ; they are a 
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pleasing combination of red and yellow, 
lasting for a considerable time, effective on 
the plant and useful for cutting. 

Tne most usual method of increasing 
them is by division of the crowns, which 
should be effected in the spring, before they 
begin to grow ; turn the plants out of the 
pots and shake away the soil so as to admit 
of their roots being separated with as little 
breakage as possible ; then divide the 
crowns and place them singly in pots big 
enough to admit the roots they already 
possess, and others that will soon be 
formed, for Imantophyllums are free 
growers, and make roots almost as fast as 
Agapanthus umbellatus, which plant they 
are not unlike in habit of growth. Pot in 
good loam, to which add some sand, and at 
once put the plants in an intermediate 
heat ii such is at hand, if not keep them 
close in a greenhouse with as little air as 
possible, so as to get them into growth 
quickly, for where the roots of any plant 
nave been broken, as unavoidable in divid- 
ing the crowns, the injury is least where 
growth afterwards commences without 
delay. It will be an advantage to keep 
the plants moderately warm for two or 
three months, giving them plenty of light 
and water as needful to keep the soil well 
moistened until the growth is finished, 
after which they wUl do in any cool house 
or pit at liberty. Imantophyllums require 
no more shade than such as may be found 
needful to keep the leaves from burning, 
which seldom occurs. 

Winter in a temperature such as the 
generality of greenhouse plants require, 
and in the spring move them into pots 3 or 
4 inches larger. Ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment will now suffice, but they increase in 
size more quickly if kept a little warmer 
through the earlier part of the spring and 
sunmier, during which time all that are 
strong enough will flower. A continuance 
of the treatment so far advised, will suffice 
to ke^p them in health, giving pot-room 
proportionate to the size the plants are re- 
quired to be grown to. Large specimens 
in 15 or 16 inch pots yield a quantity of 
flowers annually, but in most cases sm^dler 
examples will be more useful. If when 
the plants get too large a medium size is 
preferred rather than single crowns, they 
may be divided into two or three in place 
of being more reduced in size. When to be 
forced so as to bloom early in the spring, 
strong plants should be put in ordinary 
stove heat about January, and kept well 
supplied with water, and they will soon be 
induced to push up their flower-stems. 
The flowers will last longer if the plants 
are kept moderately cool when in bloom. 



During the winter season comparatively 
little water is required, either in the case 
of large or small specimens. 

/. Aitonii, Flowers red and yellow ; 
blooms during summer, sooner or later, 
according as it is cool or warmer. Cape of 
Good Hope. 

/. mimatum, A pretty red and yellow 
flowered kind. Africa. 

I. miniatum splendens, A highly-coloured 
variety of the last-named. 

/. miniatum var. Martha Reimers, A 
large, massive-flowered variety, an im- 
provement on the older kinds. 

Insects. — Imantophyllums are not much 
troubled with insects, their smooth, hard, 
leathery leaves not affording much harbour 
to them ; should any of the different 
species of these pests at all affect them, 
syringing and sponging will be found suffi- 
cient for their removal. 

IMPATIENS. 

Though very different from the common 
Balsam of our gardens in general appear- 
ance, I. Jerdonise, which is a stove plant, 
is botanically nearly related to it. To 
those who love and grow flowers for their 
own sakes, it is frequently a matter of sur- 
prise that plants, beautiful in themselves, 
very distinct in character, and, as one 
might suppose, possessing every property 
to recommend them for growing generally, 
should too frequently, through caprice, 
fashion, or some unknown cause, be 
allowed to go almost out of cultivation. 
Such has been the case with the plant in 
question. When first introduced, if our 
memory serves us rightly, some thirty 
years or so ago, it quickly became a 
favourite, so much so, that few people 
possessing a stove were without it. Its 
compact habit and profuse disposition to 
flower were such as to place it within the 
means of culture of those who had little 
heated glass space. Another advantage 
possessed by it is that it does not require 
great heat, but there is one matter con- 
nected with its cultivation essential to its 
very existence, and that is that in the 
winter when at rest, and all but denuded 
of leaves, it must be kept very dry at 
the root, in a comparatively dry atmo- 
sphere, and near the light, otherwise its 
succulent stems are apt to decay. The 
whole texture of the stem and branches of 
the plant is very similar as regards their 
fleshy character to the ordinary Balsam in 
general cultivation, consequently it will be 
seen that in propagation the cuttings will 
not do to be kept too close or confined, and 
they must have comparatively little mois- 
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ture about them. It is best propagated in 
the spring about the beginning of March ; 
take for cuttings portions of the preceding 
season's mature growths, as in the case of a 
healthy plant these branch out freely, attain- 
ing during the season a length of from 4 
inches to 10 inches. The smaller size severed 
at the base will be found most suitable. 
They should be inserted singly in, or two or 
three together round the sides of, small 
pots well drained and half filled with a 
mixture consisting of equal proportions of 
fine peat and sand, the upper portion all 
sand. The sand must not be made more 
than very slightly damp — in that condition 
best described as neither wet nor dry, a 
state in which it must be kept until the 
cuttings have formed roots. As before 
said, they must not be subjected to close 
confinement in a frame or under propa- 
gating glasses, or they are almost certain 
to become a rotten mass. They do best on 
a shelf near the roof or set close to the up- 
right front or end glass of the house or pit 
in a temperature of 60°. Thus treated, 
they will m a few weeks freely emit roots, 
the presence of which will be indicated by 
the points of the shoots beginning to grow. 
If the cultivator is anxious to get the 
plants on in size quickly, two or three of 
the newly-struck cuttings may be placed 
together in a 3-inch pot, or singly if 
deemed preferable. This Balsam succeeds 
best in material of a light, open nature, 
partaking more of the character of that in 
which Orchids are grown, than in any com- 
post more retentive. Two parts good nbrous 
peat added to one of chopped sphagnum, 
with which is mixed a lioeral sprinkling 
of charcoal, broken to the size of horse 
beans, and some silver sand, will answer 
perfectly. • The pots should be one-fourth 
filled with crocks or charcoal for drainage, 
and the material ought to be pressed mode- 
rately close round the roots. The tempera- 
ture may be raised as solar heat increases, 
but the plant after rooting never requires 
so much warmth as many stove subjects ; 
the heat kept up in an intermediate house 
suits it best. It will also do with more air 
than is liked by the generality of stove 
plants. The nearer it is kept to the glass 
the better, and a very thin shade should 
be used in the middle of the day during 
bright weather. Through the season of 
growth it will bear watering at the root 
freely, and will also be benefited by syring- 
ing overhead once a day, but this should 
be done early enough in the afternoon to 
allow the moisture to get dried up before 
nightfall. By midsummer sufficient root 
progress will have been made to admit of 
the young stock being transferred to pots 



an inch or two larger ; or, in the case 
where two or three were put together and 
are intended to be groWn so, they will bear 
a little larger shift. It is naturally of a 
bushy habit, to still further assist which 
the points of the growths may be taken 
out, but every operation of this kind 
should be done with the knife, as a bruise 
resulting from pinching is not unlikely to 
cause the shoots to rot The singular- 
shaped yellow and pink-tinged flowers are 
produced so freely that the plants will 
bloom the first summer or autumn. After 
the flowers are faded pick them off and 
dispense with shading as the sun begins to 
decline in power, at the same time reduc- 
ing the temperature of the house ; they 
must also be kept drier at the root and not 
syringed at all. During the growing sea- 
son a shelf near the roof will be the most 
suitable position for them ; winter in a 
house or pit where the night temperature 
is about 55°, giving very little water from 
the time they cease to grow. In fact, the 
soil through the whole season of rest should 
be kept, as to moisture, much in the same 
condition as that of the majority of Mexi- 
can Orchids during their dormant period. 
Towards the end of February give a little 
additional warmth with more moisture in 
the atmosphere, and as soon as growth 
commences more water to the soiL By the 
beginning of April the roots will commence 
to fairly extend, and pots 2 inches or '3 
inches larger may be given, using soil 
similar in character to that advised the 
preceding season. The plants will now 
begin to grow apace, and will require two 
or three neat sticks each to support them ; 
little further stopping will be needed, and 
the treatment in other respects as to shade, 
moisture, heat, and air, should be as during 
the first summer. If all goes well they 
will now grow freely, and by the end of 
July or beginning of August will have 
their shoots fully clothed with flowers. As 
soon as these show themselves cease syring- 
ing, or it will sometimes have the effect of 
causing the advancing bloom-buds to fall ofL 
During the time of flowering they may 
be placed on the front stage of the stove or 
intermediate house, where, associated with 
other blooming or fine-leaved plants, they 
will form a very distinct feature. When 
the flowering is over it will be well to 
move them to their original quarters on a 
shelf near the glass, treating them during 
autumn and winter as before ; the ensuing 
spring they will bear pots 2 inches or 3 
inches larger, but in this it is well to be 
guided by the quantity and condition of 
the roots, as they are impatient of too much 
pot-room. When the potting is carried 
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■out, as much of the old soil may be re- 
moved as can be got away without injuring 
the roots. During this summer the plants 
will attain a size that will enable them to 
produce flowers as abundantly as may be ex- 
pected, however long they are grown ; with 
treatment such as advised they will usually 
last for years, but being essentially what 
may be termed plants of small growth, 
they have a better appearance, and are 
more useful when cultivated in numbers of 
medium size than when grown larger. 
Consequently it is advisable to propagate 
A sufficient quantity of young ones each 
year to take the place of those that get less 
shapely and are not so well furnished. 
This Impatiens is an excellent subject for 
.growing in small or medium-sized wire 
baskets suspended over the paths, and in 
no position is it seen to better advantage 
when in flower ; but when so used, instead 
-of being trained upright, the shoots should 
be tied in a horizontal position over the 
edge of the basket. For this purpose it is 
also better to use three or four of the 
young-struck cuttings together. It is like- 
wise better to keep them in pots, plunging 
these in the baskets, filling up with sphag- 
num, in which a few pieces of Lycopodium 
are planted in the spring ; the appearance 
•of the baskets is thus much improved, and 
the general effect when the plants are in 
bloom heightened. Their treatment in 
other respects when in baskets requires to 
be in no way different from that which is 
.advised for pot culture. When they flower 
sufficiently early in the summer months 
before the cool autumn weather sets in, 
they may be put for a few weeks in a con- 
servatory, but not exposed during the time 
to currents of cold air. 

There are several other species, some of 
which attain a larger size than I. Jerdoniae, 
they strike easily and are grown on with 
little difficulty ; cuttings put in early in 
spring, and moved on as they require more 
pot-room, make handsome blooming plants 
the same season, keeping on through most 
-of the summer and autumn. For ordinary 
purposes it will be found better to propa- 
:gate stock of these each spring. 

/. flaccida, A dwarf bushy plant, that 
bears bright purple flowers. From Ceylon. 

/. flaccida alba. A white-flowered form 
of the preceding. 

/. repens. A dwarf species, with yellow 
flowers. Ceylon. 

/. Sultani. A new species, with a dense 
bushy habit ; it attains a considerable size, 
.and is a profuse bloomer, keeping on 
through much of the autumn and winter, 
.as well as the summer season ; the flowers 
4jre rose-coloured. It comes from Africa. 



Insects. — ^We have never seen these Im- 
patiens attacked by any of the usual stove 
pests, except greenfly, for the destruction 
of which fumigate repeatedly, but not too 
severely. 

INDIGOFERA. 

The Indigoferas are a large genus of 
plants found in various parts of the world, 
the East Indies, West Indian Islands, Cape 
of Good Hope, New Holland, Chiua, &c. 
Few of the species are worth a place, and 
even the most favourite greenhouse kind, 
I. decora, is now seldom seen. They thrive 
under treatment such as recommended for 
Cassia Corymbosa, which see. 

The following two species are among the 
best: — 

/. australis.' An evergreen shrub that 
bears pink flowers. From New South 
Wales. 

/. decora. An evergreen shrub from 
China, with pink flowers, produced in 
summer. 

IPOMCEA. 

One of the handsomest of Ipomoeas is I. 
HorsfallisB, a species of smaller growth 
than most of tne genus ; it is a twiner, 
and comes from the hot, moist regions of 
Africa or East India, consequently there is 
no use attempting its cultivation except 
where there is enough heat at command to 
keep it in a healthy state. When first it 
became generally known it was to be met 
with in most places where there was 
sufficient heat, but now it is rarely seen, 
and still seldomer in good condition, 
although it is by no means difficult to 
cultivate when once it gets established. 
It is not an easy subject to strike, being 
one of the plants that used to be held up 
by experts to young aspirants in the pro- 
pagating department as a test of tneir 
abilities. Yet, with a knowledge of the 
right age and condition that the wood 
should have attained when made into 
cuttings, roots may be produced, but still 
much more time is required than with 
most other plants. A knowledge of the 
exact state the wood should be in when 
made into cuttings is difficult to convey 
in writing, and can only be acquired by 
practice and observation. So far as our 
own practice goes we have been able to 
succeed best when the cuttings were made 
from the preceding yearns shoots imme- 
diately after flowering about the end of 
February ; if these are inserted singly in 
small pots half filled with a mixture of 
peat and silver sand, the remainder all 
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sand, kept moderately close and moist in 
a brisk oottom heat, they will generally 
callus over at the base in about two months, 
and form roots in a similar length of time, 
but the most certain means of propagation, 
and generally the best for private growers, 
who only require a limited number of 
plants, is to layer the shoots. Those 
operated upon should be of the preceding 
summer's growth, and of any convenient 
length, say 5 or 6 feet from the points ; if 
these are slightly notched through at a 
joint in the way Carnation layers are pre- 
pared, and pegged down into 4-inch pots, 
drained and filled with a mixture of half 
fibrous peat and loam, the joint slightly 
covered with soil, and kept moderately 
moist, they will form roots enough to sup- 
port the shoot and allow of its being 
severed from the parent plUnt in ten or 
twelve weeks. The layering may be per- 
formed any time after the growth has at- 
tained moderate solidity in the autumn 
until spring. Where a fair amount of heat 
can be kept ut> through the winter the 
layering may take place in autumn, which 
will give time for the young plants to get 
established on their own roots by spring, 
in which case a considerable saving of time 
will be effected, which will enable them to 
make a full season's growth. If layered 
so as to get well rooted in the spring, they 
will bear moving by the end of May into 
6 or 7 inch pots, but it is not advisable to 
give too much root-room, as the plant is 
naturally much slower in growth than the 
generality of stove twiners or climbers, 
and it never attains anything near the size 
that most things do which luxuriate in 
strong heat ; on this account it is much 
better adapted for stoves of limited extent 
than many plants that less deservedly are 
chosen. In no position will it better suc- 
ceed, or interfere less with the other occu- 
pants of the house, than run on two or 
three wires lengthways over the path ; here 
its beautiful, distinct, and handsome rosy 
red flowers are seen to the best advantage. 
As soon as the plants commence to grow 
they must each have a neat stick, round 
which the shoots will twine, and when 
they have begun to extend freely they 
should be stopped back, so as to secure 
their breaking enough shoots to occupy 
the room at disposal in the place they are 
to fill. So far as their requirements of 
heat, air, shade, and moisture go, they will 
succeed with that given to the generality 
of plants grown in a warm stove ; 65** in 
the night, with a rise of 10** in the day, 
during the spring and summer, will 
answer for them, but they must not be 
kept too cool through the last months of 



the year, or in January and February, 
which is the usual time of their blooming 
— sooner or later, according to the heat 
maintained. Although the young plants 
will not flower much the first winter, it 
will be well to treat them in every way as 
if older. They will require little traiiiing 
after the shoots have once taken to twin- 
ing round the wires, except that each 
should be kept to its individual wire, for 
if they get entangled it will be difficult 
afterwards to separate them. Shade just 
sufficient to prevent the leaves scorching 
during very oright weather, but discon- 
tinue it as early in the autumn as it can 
be dispensed with, and keep the atmo- 
sphere drier. The soil should never be 
kept so wet as in the case of freer rooting 
plants. By the end of March they wiU 
require moving into larger pots — al>oat 12 
inches in diameter. If very ^ood fibrous 
loam is to be had, we should give it the 
preference, but where this is not at hand 
peat should be used. The shoots may be 
at this time shortened back about one- 
fourth, which will induce their breaking 
several eyes ; two or three growths may 
now be allowed to each wire. Increase 
the temperature as the days lengthen, but 
be careful not to give very much water to 
the roots until they have got fairly into 
the new soil ; again commence syringing 
overhead in the afternoons, and continae 
to do so until the beginning of September, 
when shading also may be dispensed with. 
If a temperature similar to that advised 
has been kept up, the flowers will begin to 
form towards the close of the year ; they 
open in succession for several weeks. If 
required they may be taken off singly and 
mounted for bouquets, as from their venr 
distinct character they harmonise weft 
with most other things. When the bloom- 
ing is over the plants can be kept some- 
what drier at the roots for a few weeks ; 
this will give them a rest, and afterwards 
the shoots may be shortened back, and as 
soon as they have pushed fresh growth 
they should be moved into Tjots about 3 
inches larger than those they have already 
occupied, at the same time removing as 
much of the old soil from the upper por- 
tion of the ball as can be done without 
doing harm. Again water sparin^y imtil 
the roots are fairly moving, as this Ipomoea 
always requires care in this respect, for if 
the soil gets at all saturated the roots are 
liable to perish, which would probably not 
cause the death of the plant, but would spoil 
the growth for a season, as it would take a 
considerable time to make fresh feeding 
fibres. Continue to treat as already ad- 
vised, both during the summer, when the 
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principal growth is being made, and also 
m the autumn and winter, when the 
flowers are developing. Each spring they 
should be repotted, a portion of the old 
soil being removed, but the root-room re- 
quired is never so much as in the case of 
most stove subjects. A little liquid manure 
through the growing season will be found 
beneficial, but it must not be given so 
strong as to plants of more vigorous 
growth. Thev will last for many years if 
treated as advised, and not outgrow a 
limited space ; in fact, by cutting in freely 
each spring before growth commences, they 
may be kept within the limits they filled 
the first year of flowering. 

/. Thomsoniana, This is a white kind, 
and appears to be almost, if not quite, 
identical with I. Horsfalliae, except in the 
matter of colour, but the flowers are 
larger. It is a magnificent twiner, and 
will no doubt succeed under similar condi- 
tions to I. HorsMlisB. 

The foU owing are stronger growers than 
I. Horsfalliae, and we have found them 
best increased by layering, as advised for 
that kind. 

/. alatipes. A stout-growing plant with 
heart - shaped leaves ; the flowers are 
salmon-coloured. Panama. 

I. Gerrardii. A tuberous-rooted species 
that produces annual shoots and white 
flowers of large size. From Natal. 

I. Learii. A strong-growing species, 
suitable for training round wires over a 
path in a long house where its free growth 
will have room to extend. The flowers 
are bluish purple. There are many others 
most of wnich succeed under treatment 
such as above recommended, but these will 
generally be found sufficient. 

Insects. — Scale and mealy bug will 
both thrive on Ipomceas, but when grown 
in the position above indicated it is an 
easy matter to keep these pests down by 
the use of the syringe ancf sponging ; in 
the same way if thrips attack the leaves 
they can without difficulty be kept under. 

ISOLEPIS. 

This is a genus of ornamental grasses. I. 
gracilis is the best known, and almost the 
only kind used for pot culture. It comes 
from New Holland, and is one of the 
prettiest small green plants grown for 
greenhouse decoration. 

Its cultivation is very simple, it thrives 
in any kind of moderately open soil. It 
is increased by division— a plant filling a 
6-inch pot may be divided into pieces more 
or less at discretion ; this is best carried 
out in spring before growth begins. A 



portion of roots should be secured to each 
piece, and they should be placed separately 
m from 3 to 6 inch pots, according to the 
size of the pieces ; drain well, and add 
some sand to the loam or peat used. Give 
a good watering at once, and keep a little 
close in a temperature of 50" by night until 
they have made some growth, shading in 
the day when the weather is bright. 
Plenty of water at all times is necessary 
for this plant, but especially while grow- 
ing freely. When well established the 
temperature of a greenhouse will be suffi- 
cient. More root-room should be given as 
required ; plants such as can be grown in 
6-inch pots will be found large enough for 
most purposes. 

Insects. — The only insect we have found 
troublesome on this Isolepis is aphides, for 
which fumigate or dip in tobacco- water. 

IXOBA. 

If asked to point to a genus of plants 
inhabiting our stoves that combine the 
showiest of flowers with the finest ever- 
green foliage, we should have no hesitation 
in naming Ixoras ; and the freedom with 
which their grea,t trusses of bloom are pro- 
duced, ranging in colour from deep red 
through all the shades of scarlet and orange 
to white, entitle them to the first place in 
any collection of stove plants where there 
is sufficient heat to grow them. This is 
indispensable, for, coming, as they do, 
collectively, from the hottest parts of the 
world, they are essentially heat-requiring 
plants — in fact, they will bear as much as 
any plant in cultivation ; and, although 
they may exist in a temperature not 
sufficiently high, we should not recommend 
their cultivation where there is not the 
means of keeping them hot enough, not 
only in the summer but also in the winter, 
for to arrive at the highest point of success 
they should be kept growing slowly even 
in winter, as if growth is ever completely 
stopped through insufficient heat, they are 
almost certain to get into a stunted con- 
dition, from which it takes a considerable 
portion of the spring to get them out. 
Another advantage, when enough warmth 
is used, is that some or other of the kinds 
may be had in flower all the year round. 

They strike freely from cuttings taken off 
at any time of the year when young half- 
ripened wood can be obtained. We prefer 
the strongest cuttings that can be got, as they 
make plants much quickerthan weakerones. 
Take them off at the latter end of February 
or beginning of March, and insert them 
singly in small pots two-thirds filled with 
sandy peat, the remaining portion being 
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pure sand ; they may be placed in bottom- 
neat if the temperature of the house is not 
kept sufficiently high at night, otherwise 
it IS not necessary. Keep them moist and 
covered with a Dell-glass, and they will 
strike in a few weeks ; then gradually 
inure them to the air. As soon as the 
little pots are fairly furnished with roots, 
shift them into others 4 inches larger, 
using the best fibrous peat, with a mode- 
rate quantity of sand added, but no leaf- 
mould or manure, which for these and the 
majority of other plants of a similar 
character is a mistake, as both decompose 
too rapidly, getting into a pasty condition. 
Manurial elements can always be supplied 
in a liquid state during the period of 
active growth when the pots have got full 
of roots, at which time they are most 
wanted. As soon as growth has fairly 
commenced pinch out the points to in- 
duce them to break back, and keep them 
near the light with little or no shade. 
The atmosphere should be kept moist, 
with never so much external air admitted 
as will make it too dry, not even in 
the hottest parts of the day ; for this 
reason, it is well to keep these, along with 
a few of the most heat-requiring subjects, 
at the warmest end of the house, giving 
the greater portion of the air needed at the 
opposite end. The temperature from the 
beginning of May throughout the summer 
months should run from 70" to 75** at night, 
with 6" more by day in dull weather, and 
5** or 10" above this when it is sunny, will 
be rather an advantage than otherwise. 
For an hour or two after the house is shut 
up in the afternoons during bright weather 
the temperature may rise to 95", or even a 
few degrees more will do no harm, pro- 
viding the plants are grown in a good light 
house, and kept near the glass. After 
root-growth fairly commences they must 
always be well supplied with water ; never 
at any time, even during winter, should 
they be allowed to get so dry as some 
plants need to be. Continue to treat as 
just directed, with a liberal use of the 
syringe until the end of August. The 
treatment now must be based upon the 
temperature that can be maintained 
thiough the winter, where sufficient heat 
can be kept up the plants may be at once 
moved into pots 6 inches larger than those 
they occupy, tying out the shoots so as to 
give enough room to the young growths 
that in healthy, vigorous plants are always 
being produced near the base. Syringe 
now more slightly, and, at the same time, 
a little more air, with a somewhat drier 
atmosphere, will be requisite for the general 
stock m the house ; but the dry condition 



of the atmosphere that used to be at one 
time considered necessary through the 
autumn and winter for mese and most 
other stove plants is simply wrong. As 
solar heat decreases reduce the tempera- 
ture, but it should be kept up as near to 
70" at night as possible, with a rise of 6' in 
the daytime. In this the plants will con- 
tinue growing slowly through the winter, 
and with the increased warmth of spring 
will commence to push away freely. Any 
shoots that appear to be taking an undue 
lead may be stopped back. By the end of 
March plants that were not potted in the 
autumn should receive a shift, more or less 
in accordance with the abundance or 
scarcity of the roots. By the beginning of 
May the autumn-moved plants will also 
need larger pots, and the soil used should 
now be in a rough, lumpy state and afi fall 
of fibre as it can be had, with a fair mix- 
ture of sand. 

Ixoras are naturally such free flowerera 
that they will bloom while small, in which 
state they are very useful for the decora- 
tion of the stove ; if they have been kept, 
as suggested, sufficiently warm through tne 
winter, they will be in flower during the 
latter part of May and the beginning of 
June. As a matter of course, the tempera- 
ture will have been raised, as in the pre- 
ceding year, and other details of cultivation, 
as then recommended, carried out. There 
is no necessity to cease syringing while the 
flower-heads are advancing or when the 
plants are in bloom, provided the operation 
18 carried out early enough in the after- 
noon to allow the moisture to dry up 
before nightfall, otherwise it will some- 
times cause the unexpanded flowers to drop 
off". After flowering, the shoots may be 
shortened back more or less as may seem to 
be necessary in order to preserve the sym- 
metrical form of the plants, but if cut in 
considerably it will be late in the autumn 
before they flower again ; whereas, if the 
decayed trusses of bloom are only just 
pinched out, shoots will be emitted from 
the sources from which these spring that 
will make a short growth and then flQwer, 
after which any strong growths that re- 
quire it may be shortened back. Winter 
tne plants as before, and in the spring 
give additional pot-room as needed. The 
treatment from this point will be of a 
routine character as hitherto recommended. 
When the plants have grown as large 
as is required, they need not be potted 
oftener than once in two years. In potting 
remove as much of the soil from the upper 
portion of the balls as can be got away 
without too much disturbance of the roots, 
returning them to the same pots or putting 
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them into larger ones if requisite. A 
large-sized specimen will require a pot 
18 inches or 20 inches in diameter. To 
facilitate their blooming early in spring, 
say by the beginning of May, whatever 
potting has to be done it will be better to 
carry out about the beginning or middle of 
September, which will give time for the 
roots to get established in the new soil 
before winter. About a month or so 
previous to potting any cutting in that 
may be required should be effected. They 
will bear 'a free use of the knife, even to 
the extent of reducing them to one-half 
their size. This has the effect of promoting 
the growth of strong shoots, whicn produce 
the finest heads of flowers, and which are 
much better than numbers of little blooms 
borne by plants allowed to get too large 
and full of weak growths. Managed as 
described, Ixoras will go on for almost an 
indefinite period. We have cultivated 
individual plants for twenty years, and 
have had them as strong and vigorous then 
as during the earlier portion of their 
existence. 

J. alha. A white-flowered species from 
India, handsome and distinct, but not so 
free a grower as the others. 

I. amhoynends. A very fine species 
introduced from Amboyna, a good grower 
and free bloomer, bearing a profusion of 
large orange-yellow heads. It is of a 
bushy, broad, spreading habit. Young 
specimens of this variety are preferable to 
old plants. 

/. coccinea, from Eastern India, is a 
magnificent species, and one that when 
well managed bears freely very large heads 
of scarlet flowei's. Its foliage and habit 
are also unexceptionable. 

J. Duffii is a distinct species from the 
South Sea Islands. In habit it is not un- 
like I. Lobbii. The leaves, which are of 
ample size, are of a beautiful deep green. 
Some of them measure as much as 10 
inches in length. In colour the flowers 
are deep red, with a slight shade of crim- 
son as they get older ; it forms immense 
trusses. 

/. Griffithii. This is a large-leaved, erect- 
growing species from Singapore, with thick 
leathery leaves and yellowish-red flowers. 

Ljavanica. This is the freest grower of 
any which we have cultivated, and it is 
equally free in flowering, bearing a pro- 
fusion of orange-yellow trusses that open 
almost simultaneously. It does not flower 
so freely for some time after being severely 
cut in as the other kinds. From Java. 

L princeps, A free-growing kind, with 
pale salmon-coloured flowers, which appear 
in large bunches. Java. 



/. salicifolia. This comes from Borneo. 
Its flower-trusses are large, but somewhat 
thinner than those of the preceding, they 
are orange-scarlet in colour ; the leaves, as 
its name implies, are of a long Willow-like 
shape. It generally succeeds better when 
grafted than on its own roots, the best 
stock we have found for it being I. 
Javanica. 

The following, which we believe are all 
garden hybrids, are most beautiful, free- 
flowering kinds : — 

/. amahilis. A strong, compact grower, 
with dark green leaves and very laige 
flower-heads, dark orange in colour and 
produced freely. 

/. Colei. This has dark green, somewhat 
ovate leaves, and produces large, dense 
heads of white flowers in profusion. 

/. Dixiana. A vigorous-growing, free- 
flowering sort, the flowers are of a salmon- 
orange colour. One of the best for winter 
blooming. The plant will bear a lower 
temperature than most others. 

/. Fraserii. A free, strong grower, with 
handsome, large foliage ; the flowers, deep 
salmon coloured, are large and produced 
freely. One of the best of the hybrids. 

/. Pilgrimii* A handsome orange-scarlet 
variety. 

/. Prince of Orange. Another free- 
growing, orange-red sort. 

/. profiLsa. Is of moderate growth, the 
flower-trusses large, pale salmon colour. 

I. regina. Flowers very deep salmon 
colour. The plant is of a close, compact 
habit ; a very effective variety. 

/. JVilliamsii. This has fine, dark green 
foliage, is a good grower and free flowerer, 
producing a profusion of blossoms of a 
dark orange-red colour. 

There are several other species and 
varieties in cultivation, but the above are 
the best and sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. 

Insects. — Ixoras are very liable to the 
attacks of brown scale and mealy bug, 
which, if not either completely eradicated 
or kept well in check, entail a great deal 
of labour from the rapidity with which 
they increase in consequence of the strong 
heat which the plants require, and of a 
natural partiality of the insects for them. 
To do full justice to the plants, and to pre- 
serve their flowers in full beauty, mey 
must be kept completely free from bug, aa 
when it gets up into the young flower- 
heads its removal can never be effected 
without injuiT to the bloom. Kepeated 
and thorough washings, dippings, or 
svringings in strong insecticide through 
September and October, when the plants 
are making less growth, if persisted in, 
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will free them from this pest, and also 
destroy scale. If the latter reappears, 
washing and sponging at intervals through 
the season will keep it down. The humid 
atmosphere and continuous syringing 
through the season of growth will be suf- 
ficient to keep down red spider, and will 
also check greenfly and thrips, but should 
these make their appearance, fumigation 
must be resorted to. 

JASMINUM. 

(Stove.) 

Among stove Jasmines may be found 
some of the most highly fragrant plants in 
cultivation, the perfume known as oil of 
Jasmine being procured from two or three 
of tlie species, such as J. grandiflorum, J. 
Sanibac, and J. officinale. Among stove 
species all are favourites, but some are 
much superior to others, and to these it 
will be oetter to confine the following 
cultural details, which will answer for 
the shrubby and also the climbing kinds, 
with this difference, that the largest 
growers obviously want more root-room 
than the less vigorous sorts. Some of 
them furnish suitable shoots to make cut- 
tings of more freely than others, and the 
propagator should select such as are in 
proper condition for the purpose, neither 
too soft nor too hard. 

The best season to propagate is spring, 
when shoots a few inches long can be had, 
as then there is plenty of time to get the 
young plants established before winter. 
Take them off with a heel, and insert them 
thickly in small pots in sand, covered with 
a bell-glass : kept moist and shaded in a 
temperature of 70°, they will root in the 
coui'se of a month ; then, when a little 
hardened by exposure to the full air of the 
house or pit in which they have been 
struck, they should be moved into 3-inch 
pots in good fibrous loam, to which add a 
uttle finely-sifted rotten manure and some 
sand, giving as much water to the roots as 
is requisite to keep the soil moderately 
moist, but not over wet, as most of the 
species to which these remarks refer are 
somewhat spare-rooting plants. Keep 
them warm and in a lajriy moist atmo- 
sphere, with a full complement of light, 
some air, and a little shade when the sun is 
bright. Syringe each afternoon to keep 
down red spider, by which they are liable 
to be attacked. During the middle of sum- 
mer a night temperature of 65** or 66° will 
answer, and one 10** higher by day. Dis- 
tinction will now have to be made between 
the climbing and the shrubby kinds. The 
latter will need to have the points of their 



shoots pinched out to lay the foundofcioii 
for bushy specimens ; the former should be 
encouraged to keep to their erect habit, 
and simply be stopped when some growth 
has been made, so as to encourage as many 
shoots as required to famish the pillar or 
rafter to which they are ultimately to be 
trained, in which way the climbing kinds 
can be grown with the best results. When 
the pots are moderately filled with roots, 
move the plants into others 3 inches larger, 
using the soil a little more lumpy, and con- 
tinue the treatment advised as to air, water, 
and heat until the autumn approaches ; then 
give more air, keep drier at the roots, and 
lower the temperature, which, during the 
last months of the year and up to the latter 
part of February, may be about 60* in the 
night. After this gradually give more 
warmth, and as soon as the roots are in 
motion move the plants into pots 3 inches 
or 4 inches larger, continuing the treat- 
ment advised for last year in every way. 
By midsummer it should be determined 
how the climbing sorts are to be grown ; 
the weaker growers, such as J. Sambac, are 
as well with their roots kept in pots, in- 
creasing the size as more room is required ; 
the bushy kinds need to be similarly 
treated in this matter, and care should be 
taken not to over-pot them, as they will 
succeed better with less root-space than 
many plants. If this treatment is continued 
they will last for years ; each spring as 
much of the surface soil as can be got away 
without materially interfering with the 
roots should be removed and replaced with 
Clear manure-water, given at short 
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intervals through the growing season, will 
help the growth, which it is necessary to 
encourage, as the flower forthcoming with 
these plants is generally proportionate to 
the wood they make. We have found the 
time of blooming with the stove species of 
Jasmine very much consequent on the 
amount of heat they are subjected to. 

The undermentioned we consider the 
best, taking all properties into considera- 
tion : — 

/. DiLchesse d^ Orleans, A climbing or 
tall-growing kind that has originated on 
the Continent, with very handsome white 
flowers, which keep on opening in succes- 
sion, so long as any growth is being made. 
It likes a brisk heat 

/. gracile. A plant of slender habit^ 
from Norfolk Island ; it has white floweis, 
and will grow in a lower temperature than 
the others named. 

/. gracile variegatum. Aform of J. gracile, 
from which it differs in being variegated. 

J. gradllvmum. A new and beautiful 
species with white, sweet-scented flowers, 
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produced freely from every bit of growth 
the plant makes. One of the best hard- 
wooded flowering stove plants introduced 
in recent years. Northern Borneo. 

J. ligustrifolium. An evergreen shrub 
with white flowers, produced for a long 
period in succession. From India. 

/. Sambdc fl.-pl. This is an evergreen 
climbing species that bears white, highly 
fragrant double flowers most useful for 
bouquets. It is not a strong grower, and 
must not be over-potted. A native of the 
East Indies. 

Insects. — These heat-requiring Jas- 
mines are subject to most of the insects 
that affect plants requiring artificial 
warmth, including aphides, thrips, and red 
spider, which must be kept down by dailv 
syringing overhead and fumigating, if 
mealy bug or scale attack them, syringe 
well with or dip in insecticide, until they 
are free from the pests. 

JASMINUM. 

(GreenhoiLse,) 

The greenhouse kinds of this genus are 
evergreen, proverbial for the pretty flowers 
they bear. 

The propagation and cultivation of the 
kinds under notice is similar to that advised 
for the stove species, which see, except that 
an ordinary greenhouse temperature is 
sufficient after the plants get established. 

The undernamed are the most suitable 
for use as greenhouse climbers : — 

J, azoricum. Has white flowers, produced 
in summer. From Madeira. 

J. grandiflorum. A white-flowered 
summer bloomer. From India. 

J, heterophyllum. A white-flowered 
species that blooms in summer. From 
Nepal. 

J, odoratisdmum. Flowers white, blooms 
in summer. A native of Madeira. 

JONESIA. 

Of the known species of this genus J. 
Asoca is much the most important ; it is 
an evergreen stove tree requiring a high 
temperature to grow well. It has large 
leaves, compared with which the flowers 
are small ; they are produced in corymbs, 
and are individually about the size and 
shape of those of the common Hawthorn, to 
which the trusses are similar in size ; the 
colour is dark orange. It is suitable only 
for a large house. 

It will succeed under treatment similar 
to that advised for Amherstia (which see), 
except that it will do with somewhat less 



heat. Its flowers are fragrant. Introduced 
from India. 

JUBiEA SPECTABIUS. 

(Syn. : Cocos chilensis.) 

This Palm is well worth growing, as it is 
one of the not too plentiful kinds that will 
thrive in a greenhouse. It is a handsome 
species attaining a large size as it gets old, 
and is pretty in a young state. From 
ChiU. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

juslnoiA. 

This genus contains a large number 
of species of easily-managed quick -growing 
plants, that soon arrive at a flowering state. 
Most of them are evergreen stove shrubs ; 
— the most desirable kinds are remarkable 
for their free disposition of flowering. 

They strike readily from shoot-cuttings 
in spring, kept moist, close, and shaded in 
a moderately brisk heat ; when rooted 
move them singly to 3-inch pots, giving 
them good turty loam with some leaf 
mould, rotten-manure, and sand, in which 
mixture they thrive freely ; keep them 
rather close until they have begun to grow 
away, when pinch out the tops and give 
more air, still keeping them in a stove 
temperature with a tolerably moist atmo- 
sphere, and shade when the weather is 
bright. In two months after they were 
potted they will require moving to 6 or 8 
inch pots, according to the more or less 
natural strength of the kinds grown ; use 
the same sort of soil, but let it be now in a 
more lumpy condition. Again pinch out 
the points, syringe daily, and give liberal 
waterings as the soil gets full of roots ; 
stand them with their heads well up to the 
glass, and give air and shade ; as the 
summer draws to a close, dispense wiUi the 
latter altogether as soon as tne plants will 
bear it, give more air and put a few sticks 
for support. The most useful kinds are 
those that bloom in autumn. After flower- 
ing those that are to be kept for another 
year should have their shoots shortened 
and be kept in a temperature through the 
winter of about 60° by night. In spring 
shake a portion of the old soil away and 
give pots 3 or 4 inches larger, striking 
cuttings of these kinds that it is preferred 
to bloom in a smaller state, and treating 
the old plants as advised in the summer 
previous. When the pots are full of roots 
manure-water is a great assistance, either 
with small or large examples. 

J. caamea, A strong-growing free- 
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flowering species, that bears large heads of 
flesh-coloured flowers. An autumn bloomer 
from Rio de Janeiro. 

/. coccinea, A winter or early spring 
flowering kind with scarlet flowers. ■ From 
South America. 

J. lilacina. A pretty species which 
flowers at various times. 

J. splendens. A desirable free-flowering 
kind, that may be had in bloom at different 
times according to the warmth it is sub- 
jected to. 

Insects. — ^Aphides and red spider some- 
times aftect these plants, but are not so 
partial to them as to many things ; syringe 
freely with clean water to remove the latter ; 
fumigate for the aphides. 

KALOSANTHES. 

These are evergreen greenhouse plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope, that bear 
freely their snowy flowers which are pro- 
duced through the summer months. The 
plants are of compact branching habit and 
carry their flowers in large trusses on the 
extremities of the shoots. They are 
among the easiest to propagate of cul- 
tivated plants, as any bit of shoot if only 
laid on a damp surface in a suitable tem- 
perature will emit roots. They may be 
struck at any time during the spring or 
summer, but the spring is preferable as it 
gives time for the young plants to get their 
growth well hardened up before winter. 
About March select shoots of medium 
strength some 4 inches long, remove the 
leaves from the lower half and put five or 
six together in 6-inch pots filled with sand ; 
give a little water, but do not keep too wet 
or there will be danger of their rotting. 
Stand in a temperature of about 55°, but do 
not confine the cuttings under a propagating 

flass or frame as there is no necessity for 
eeping them from the air, their succulent 
nature being such that they will not flag 
so as to be harmed by full exposure to the 
air of the house or pit in which they are 
put to strike. They will root in a few 
weeks, after^which move them singly into 
3-inch pots, using good turfy loam broken 
fine, with some sand and a little sifted 
rotten manure added. As soon as they 
begin to grow cut out the points, which 
will cause them to break several shoots ; 
stand them near the glass in a house or pit 
where they can receive ordinary greenhouse 
treatment in the matters of air and water, 
but do not shade as they require all the 
sun they can get. By the beginning of 
June they will need moving into 6-inch 
pots, in the same soil as before ; after this 
keep them indoors for five or six weeks, 



when stand them out in the full sun in the 
open air ; give water regularly as it is 
needed. Remove them to a pit or frame 
before there is danger of frost, standing as 
near the glass as convenient. Winter at 
about 40" in the night ; towards April again 
cut out the points of the shoots and give 
them a 4-iuch shift. Ealosanthes are free 
rooters, and will bear liberal pot-room. 
Use the soil a little more lumpy, and drain 
the pots well. A shelf or stage in a green- 
house or pit where they can be close to the 
glass is now necessary to keep the growth 
short and sturdy, as if drawn they will be 
spoilt — to prevent this give plenty of air 
in the day. At midsummer turn them out- 
of-doors in a sunny position, standing the 
pots on a body of asnes, and giving water 
freely as the soil gets filled with roots. No- 
thing more is now required except to house 
them again early in September, wintering as 
before well up to the glass and applying no 
more water than will keep the soil in a 
slightly moist condition ; this, combined 
with the exposure out-of-doors in the sun, 
is necessary to induce the strongest-growing 
varieties to flower fully. Keep a tem- 
perature similar to that advised for the 
previous winter ; if the foregoing directions 
are followed all the leading shoots will in 
spring set flower which will open in June ; 
each shoot should have a small stick for 
support. The flowers will last three weeks 
or more, during which time they will be 
very effective in the greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. After blooming cut the shoots well 
back, and as soon as they have broken into 
growth move out-of-doors, where allow 
them to remain until the time for housing 
comes round. We do not advise that 
plants that have flowered as described 
should be potted the same season, but after 
wintering as before give pots 4 or 5 inches 
larger in April, and again stand them out 
in June ; they will not bloom this summer, 
but by treating generally as in the year 
previous to their flowering (except that it 
will be better not to stop the shoots) they 
will make large specimens the ensuing 
season producing a sheet of flowers. After- 
wards in most cases it will be best to dis- 
card them and to depend on young stock 
to take their place. If large specimens for 
exhibition are required in the least time 
possible the plants must not be allowed to 
flower the summer they are in lO-inch 
pots, but must again have their shoots cut 
back in spring and be moved on into large 
pots as soon as they have again broken, 
tying the shoots well out so as to give them 
plenty of room. They may be flowered 
the second summer after the cuttings are 
struck, in the shape of small plants in 
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6-iiicli pots witli a single head of bloom, but, 
to admit of this they should not be stopped 
the first year, but grown on with a single 
shoot from the cutting pot ; in this way 
th^ are useful for decorative use. 

The following are good varieties : — 

K. hiconvexa. A white-flowered, small- 
growing sort. 

K, cocdnea, A good red-coloured kind, 
and a free grower. 

K, Frederick Deshois, A good grower, 
that produces very large trusses of deep 
red flowers. 

K, jasminea, A small-growing white- 
flowered kind, not requiring nearly so much 
pot-room as the others. 

K. Madame Celeste Winans, A re- 
markably free-blooming and free-growing 
variety, bearing whitish pink flowers. 

K. 7iiiniata. A free-growing and very 
free-flowering sort, the head smaller than 
most of the other kinds ; deep pink ap- 
proaching to pale red. 

K. Fhoenix. A stout free-growing sort, 
with immense heads of fiery red flowers. 
A fine variety. 

Insects. — Kalosanthes are seldom mo- 
lested by insects except aphides, which if 
troublesome must be destroyed with tobacco 
smoke. 

KENNEDTA. 

This is a handsome genus of evergreen 
greenhouse, summer-blooming twiners, 
natives of New Holland and New South 
Wales. For a lofty house the strong- 
crowing species are well adapted, especially 
for draping the roof, from which their 
long drooping shoots, hanging in graceful 
festoons, are very effective. One advan- 
tage which they possess for growing in such 
positions is, that they will bear cutting-in 
freely, which is an advantage in the winter, 
when as much light as possible is required 
by the plants grown underneath. This is 
a consideration not sufficiently kept in 
sight in the selection of the kind of plants 
to be grown for roof-climbers, between 
which and the things that occupy the body 
of the house there must necessarily always 
be a compromise, as there is no question 
but that the climbers do more or less in- 
jury to the other plants, and are simply 
allowed to occupy tneir position to give a 
general effect to the house. There is a 
great difference in the strength of growth 
and general appearance of the different 
species, the smaller growers being more 
suitable for clothing a pillar than training 
to the roof. The strongest growers can 
with advantage be used for covering a back 
wall, in which situation they will succeed, 
even in partial lights much better than 



many things of more tender nature ; they 
are easily grown, make rapid progress, and 
are not liable to get out of order at the 
roots to such an extent as many plants are, 
but, like some other subjects of similar 
nature, they do best when planted out. 
They are much better for being kept in a 
pot for a time until they have acquired 
sufficient streimth of root to enable them 
to lay hold of the soil in a reasonable time 
after they are turned out 

Kennedyas strike from cuttings of the 
young shoots taken off with a heel in 
spring, when about 3 or 4 inches long, 
put singly in little pots in sand, and kept 
in an intermediate temperature, close, 
moist, and shaded ; when well rooted 
move them from the propagating frame, 
but encourage growth by a genial tempera- 
ture, a little shade, and a moderately moist 
atmosphere. By midsummer they should 
be moved into 6-inch pots, and growth 
assisted afterwards by a continuance of the 
treatment hitherto advised. Ea^h plant 
will require a stick to support the single 
shoot which it will have. Towards aurumn 
give more air, dispense with shading, and 
lower the temperature down to about 40**. 
In March or April the plants should have 
a 2 or 3 inch shift, according to the 
quantity and condition of their roots. 
Kennedyas will thrive in either peat or 
loam ; it is better to use the former for the 
weaker-growing species, as it will impart a 
freer disposition of growth, and to confine 
the strong growers to loam, which should 
be good in quality, containing plenty of 
vegetable matter. They are comparativeljr 
strong rooters, and do not require the soil 
broken very fine ; add to it a nfth or sixth 
of sand, according to its nature ; drain the 
pots sufficiently, as from the vigorous 
character of the plants they will need a 
good deal of water in the growing season. 
After potting place them for a few weeks, 
until the roots get hold of the soil, in an 
atmosphere a little closer than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, keep the atmosphere 
rather moist during this time, and after- 
wards give more air in the early and 
middle part of the day, close the house in 
good time, and syringe overhead. Give 
water to die roots as required, and when 
in active growth they will take a good deal. 
Continue this until the middle of August, 
when the plants should have more air, and 
syringing should be stopped to discourage 
further growth and ripen up the wood. 

At the time of potting, half-a-dozen 
sticks, 3 or 4 feet long, should be inserted 
in the soil just within the rims of the pots ; 
round these the shoots ousht to be kept 
closely and regularly trained, as if allowed 
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to twine to the supports, or become en- 
tangled with each other they are difficult 
afterwards to regulate without injury. 
They should be kept through the autumn 
and winter in a temperature of from 35** 
to 40** in the night, and 10** or so warmer 
in the day, but not so high as to excite 
any growth, or they will suffer when the 
roots aie disturbed in planting out, which 
should be before growth begins early in 
the spring ; the border in which they are 
to be planted may be from 1 to 2 feet in 
width, according to the space to be covered. 
It should have 4 inches of drainage in 
the bottom, consisting of crocks, broken 
bricks, pebbles, or anything of a similar 
nature, on which place an inch or two of 
fibrous material, over this put 10 or 12 
inches of the soil, which should have a 
good quantity of sand mixed with it, and 
a sprinkling of crocks or charcoal will be 
an additional assistance in keeping it sweet. 
In planting disentangle the roots so far as 
can be done without injuring them, spread 
them out and make the soil tolerably firm. 
Do not give water until it is required, 
which, if the soil at the time of planting is 
in right condition as to moisture, will not 
be nearly so soon as in a pot. Train the 
shoots in their places. Nothing has been 
said about stopping — the necessity or other- 
wise for this will aepend upon the number 
of shoots the plants have and the require- 
ments of the situation. A single shoot to 
each wire will, in most cases, be preferable 
to more. They will require little further 
attention except water at the roots as 
needed, keeping the shoots from getting 
entangled, and a sufficient use of the 
syringe during the growing season to keep 
down aphides and red spider. When they 
have filled their allotted space the shoots 
must be reduced from time to time during 
summer and in the autumn, cutting in as 
far as requisite. When the soil gets at all 
exhausted, an inch or two each spring may 
be removed and replaced with fresh, ana 
manure-water during the growing season 
will also be a great assistance to them. 

The undermentioned kinds are deserving 
of a place : — 

K. Fredwoodii, An Australian plant, 
a good grower, and free bloomer. Flowers 
red. 

K, inophylla. This is a fine scarlet kind. 
A New Holland species. 

K, Makoyana, A Swan Biver plant, 
with scaiiet flowers. A free grower. 

K, AfarryattoB. A handsome scarlet- 
flowered species from Australia. 

K, monophylla. A strong-growing sort 
firom New South Wales with purple flowers 
freely produced. 



K. nigricans. Flowers purple and green. 
It is from New Holland. 

jST. ovata purpurea. Is from New Hol- 
land. It has purple flowers. 

K, rubicunda. A strong-growing kind 
from New South Wales. Flowers deep red. 

Insects. — If they ever get affected with 
scale, the best method of dealing with 
them is to partially head them down in the 
winter, when at rest, cutting into the strong 
wood, untwining this from the wires, and 
steeping the whole down as near as can be 
got to the collar in insecticide ; repeat the 
operation two or three times in the course 
01 a few weeks, before they have begun to 
break, and brush it well in about the collar 
of the plants. After cutting back thus 
severely they must not be over- watered at 
the roots, and much less must be given 
until they have made progress. 

KENTIA. 

This beautiful genus of Palms was at 
one time included in Areca, but has been 
separated from it. Several of the kinds 
stand at the head of the list of cultivated 
Palms, not alone for their beautiful fonn, 
but also because they succeed well with no 
more warmth than an ordinary greenhouse 
affords. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

K, australia, A handsome species, with 
thin, yet well-proportioned stem ; the 
leaves are pinnate, and attain a moderate 
length as the plant acquires age. From 
Lord Howe's Island. 

K, Belmoreana, A grand i^ecies, with 
a markedly distinct habit. The stem is 
of medium strength, the leaves are pinnate, 
the long pinnae prettily curved, in addi- 
tion to which the upper portion of the 
leaves is so beautifully arched as to give 
a vase-like appearance to the plant It 
comes from Lord Howe's Island. 

K. Canteryhuryana. A strong-growinff 
kind, with long pinnate leaves. LOTa 
Howe's Island. 

K. Fosteriana. A large, strong-growing, 
handsome species, with long pinnate leaves 
that spread horizontally. From Lord 
Howe's Island. 

K, Wendlandiana, — A very handsome 
species recently introduced ; the leaves are 
pinnate, the segments somewhat unequal 
m length. It attains a large size. From 
Queensland. 

LAGHENALIA. 

These are bulbous plants of small growtfa. 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, ana 
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well adapted for pot culture. Some bear 
forcing well, or may be allowed to come on 
into flower without heat ; treat like the 
ordinary occupants of the greenhouse. 

They can be increased either by seeds or 
offsets ; the latter method will in most 
cases be best. All that is necessary is be- 
fore they start into growth to separate the 
offsets, which are produced freely, and put 
them six or eight together in 6 or 7 inch 
pots in free loam, to which a moderate 
amount of sand has been added. Stand, 
where worms will not have access to the 
pots, plunged in ashes, within a frame, the 
lights of which can be taken off in mild 
weather, putting them on when there is 
danger of frost, and covering well up so as 
to prevent the soil being frozen ; or, if 
there is room, they may have a place in 
the greenhouse. In all cases see tnat they 
get enough water during the season of 
growth ; when they show signs of going to 
rest, by the leaves beginning to die off, 
give no more than will just keep the 
«oil from getting dust dry. When they 
begin to move again water freely ; if the 
offsets were strong when taken off, some of 
them will flower me following year, during 
which treat as before, giving larger pots 
if such appear necessary. 

When to be forced secure the strongest 
bulbs — ^keeping the weaker ones by them- 
selves — and attend to them as advised for 
the young stock until they have made 
plenty of roots and some top growth ; they 
may then be put in a temperature of 50** 
or a little more, which will soon bring 
them into flower. When the flowers are 
open move the plants to a cooler place, 
such as a greenhouse or conservatory, 
where they will last for some time in good 
condition. After the blooming is over con- 
tinue to supply them with water until the 
leaves again die down, after which keep 
dry as before. So treated, they will go on 
for an indefinite time, yearly increasing by 
the offsets they make. 

The following are pretty kinds : — 

L. fragraTis. Flowers red and white. 
L. pendula, A tall-growing sort, with 
red, yellow, and green flowers. 

L, quadricolor. Orange, red, and yellow. 

L. Nehonii. Yellow. 

X. tigrina. White. 

X. tricolor. Yellow, red, and green. 

L. quadricolor and L. tricolor are both 
good forcers ; the others do better let to 
come on without forcing, giving them 
greenhouse treatment througn the winter. 

Insects. — These plants are not much 
troubled with insects except greenfly, for 
which f omigate. 



LAGEBSTBCEMIA. 

In these we have a small genus of plants, 
the most suitable for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion of which is the East Indian L. indica. 
This species is often spoilt by being kept 
too warm, in which case it grows too weak 
and straggling to bloom freely. A well 
flowered example of this Lagerstroemia is a 
beautiful object ; quite different in ap- 
pearance from any other plant with which 
we are acquainted. 

It is increased by cuttings made of the 
young shoots, taken off early in spring and 
put several together in 5 or 6 inch pots in 
sand ; stood in a temperature of 65°, kept 
moist and moderately close, they will root in 
the course of a month, after which remove the 
glasses and put singly in 3-inch pots. Good 
turfy peat answers for it, with some sand 
added ; keep the little plants close for a week 
until the roots begin to move, after which 
stand in aligh tposition, shading from the sun, 
and giving air in the daytime. Now keep 
the temperature about 60° in the night, 
and syringe freely when the house is 
closed in the afternoons ; as soon as 
growth has fairly begun pinch out the 
points of the leading shoots. They will 
soon require more room, and will bear a 
liberal snift — 7 or 8 inch pots will not be 
too large ; some rotten manure should now 
be put in the soil, and the potting should 
be moderately firm. Put a stick to each 
leading shoot ; when the plants have 
begun to move in the new soil they will 
do through the remainder of the summer, 
in a greenhouse temperature ; continue to 
shade when necessary, and syringe daily 
when the weather is sunny, giving plenty 
of water to the soil. In autumn keep 
drier and leave off shading and syringing. 
Keep through the winter in a temperature 
of about 45° by night, with the soil somewhat 
dry. Early in March cut the shoots well 
in, after which the atmosphere should be 
kept a little close, and they should be 
syringed overhead daily ; the night tem- 

Serature may now be raised three or four 
egrees. When the plants have broken 
into growth move them into pots 3 or 4 
inches larger, using soil sinmar to that 
which they have hitherto had, removing a 
little of tne old material, but not so as to 
disturb the roots much. Keep a little 
closer for a week or so, after which admit 
more air, and again give a little shade in 
bright weather. If jul goes well they will 
now grow fast, and require a stick to sup- 
port the leading shoots. By the middle of 
June they will begin to show flower, and 
will be benefited by some weak manure- 
water once or twice a week; about the 
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end of July the flowers will commence to 
open, after which keep cool and shaded 
from the sun. When tne blooming is over 
give plenty of air, and less water to the 
roots, and allow them to go to rest in the 
autumn. Winter as before, and in the 
spring again repeat the cutting back, and 
repotting, treating afterwards as recom- 
mended for the preceding season. So 
managed the plants will last for several 
years. There are two forms of this Lager- 
stroemia, one bearing flesh-coloured flowers, 
the other rose-coloured; both are well worth 
growing. 

Insects. — Red spider will live on these 
plants, but the use of the syringe advised 
will usually be found sufficient to keep this 
insect down. For aphides fumigate. 

LALAGE. 

These are pretty Leguminous plants, 
natives of New Holland, but not now 
much grown. They rec^uire similar treat- 
ment to the Hoveas, which see. 

There are only two or three species in 
cultivation. 

L. omata. Has yellow flowers, and 
blooms in spring. 

L. tenuifolia. Also a spring bloomer. 

LAMBEBTIA. 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs, 
of moderate size, from New Holland. The 
flowers are pretty, but not very effective. 
They succeed with treatment such as re- 
quired by Boronias, which see. 

The two following kinds are the best 
representatives of the genus : — 

L, fc/rmosa. Flowers red, produced in 
summer. 

L, uniflora. White. Also a summer 
bloomer. 

LANTANA. 

These are quick growing evergreen 

greenhouse shrubs, bearing pretty globular 
eads of flowers, produced freely over a 
long period in summer and autumn. 
They are easily grown, and at one time 
were much more generally in fashion than 
at present. The present race of varieties 
have been raised Irom seeds of the original 
kinds, indigenous to South America and 
adjacent parts. 

They strike easily from cuttings made of 
the young soft shoots, taken off early in 
spring and put an inch apart in 5 or 6 
inch pots in sand ; kept close, moist, and 
shaded in a temperature of 60** they will 
root in a fortnight, after which expose 



them to the air of the house, and move 
singly into 3-inch pots in turfy loam, to 
which add some leaf-mould and sand. 
Keep in a similar temperature during the 
night to that in which they were struck, 
letting it rise by day, with some air gjven 
and a little shade when the sun is bright 
Pinch out the points of the shoots as soon 
as top growth has fairly commenced; 
Lantanas are very quick growers and will 
again require stopping, and in a few weeks 
moving into 8 or 9 inch pots ; give them 
rich soil of a similar description to that 
used at the first potting. Now syringe freely 
overhead every evening, and again stop the 
points of the shoots ; give more air as the 
season advances, and put a stick to sup- 
port the principal shoot of each plant 
They will flower through the summer and 
autumn, during which time th^ will be 
benefited by tne application of manure- 
water two or three times a week. Grow- 
ing so quickly as Lantanas do they need a 
good deal of moisture to the roots, and 
must not be allowed to go short, or their 
blooming will be interfered with. 

In the autumn keep the soil drier, and 
winter out of the reach of frost In the 
spring, if large plants are required, they 
may be freely cut back and moved into 
larger pots, partially removing the old 
soil and replacing it with new ; or if 
smaller examples are deemed preferable 
discard the ola plants, only keeping enough 
to furnish cuttings. 

The following are a good selection of 
sorts : — 

Ir. Don Galmet. Yellow and pink. 

L. Distinction, Orange scarlet. 

L, Herione. Crimson and dark brown. 

Z. FavourUa, Yellow and reddish 
brown. 

L, Innocence. Sulphur and white. 

L. La Neige. White. 

L. Le Styx. Red, shaded with crimson. 

L. Magenta King. Reddish purple. 

L. Mons. Rouder Chauviere. x eUow and 
red. 

L. Rayon de Soliel. Yellow and violet 

Insects. — The regular use of the syringe 
is usually sufficient to keep down red spider. 
For aphides fumigate. 

LAPAQERTA, 

Few plants, certainly no greenhouse 
climbers, possess so many desirable pro- 
perties as do the white and red forms of 
Lapageria. When the red variety was 
first seen, flowered in a manner that only 
gave an imperfect idea of what it has sinoe 
proved to be, all who saw it pronounced it 
one of the very finest plants ever intra- 
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duced ; but as its requirements became 
better understood, and it acquired strength 
and size, its full beauty and freedom of 
blooming became fully realised, for, in 
addition to the individually attractive 
character of the flowers, and their elegant 
drooping habit, it exhibited the exceUent 
property of flowering over a much longer 
period than most plants. Indeed a large 
well-managed specimen when planted out, 
80 as to have plenty of room for its roots, 
will continue producing its brilliant cam- 
panulate blooms for several months in 
succession. In general habit the plant has 
one advantage over most climbers, that it 
covers a very considerable space, yet is not 
such an over-rampant grower as to be at 
all difficult to keep within bounds. Its 
natural disposition of producing strong 
undergrouna shoots, which yearly break 
up from the collar below the surface of the 
soil, keeps the base continuously furnished 
with young growth in a way that pre- 
vents its getting naked at the bottom ; 
another advantage which the plant pos- 
sesses is, that its stout, glossy, ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves are sufficiently large to be 
effective, but neither too big or numerous 
to shade injuriously the generality of 
things grown in conservatories, which 
often are seriously injured when the roof- 
climbers are of an over- vigorous character. 
We have so far only spoken of the plant 
when grown as a climber, in which posi- 
tion its flowers are best seen, but it is also 
well adapted for being treated as a trained 
pot specimen. In this way the red variety 
has been produced bearing 500 of its deep 
red, white spotted, or marbled flowers at a 
time, in which condition few plants could 
be more effective. The red variety, how- 
ever, is eclipsed by the newer white form, 
a counterpart of the former in all except 
that its flowers are pure white. Inasmuch 
as white flowers of such a character as this 
are scarce, the white Lapageria* is a real 
acquisition, especially for cutting. When 
arranged in the natural drooping position, 
for filling vases or epergnes, both varieties 
are effective ; they are also well adapted 
for bouquets where their long-enduring 
capabilities — they will last for a week 
almost as fresh as when growing on the 
plant — have few equals. 

When the red or typical form was first 
introduced it was considered difficult to 
grow, for the simple reason that has given 
many other fine plants a bad character in 
this respect, namely, the fact that they 
cannot conform to treatment suited to sub- 
jects that exist naturally under widely 
different climatic conditions. It is found 
in Chiloe, where it is represented as twin- 



ing over the undergrowth of shrubs in the 
woods, where consequently it receives con- 
siderable shade. The country is subject to 
frosts and deluging rains in winter, and is 
also wet and ccud in the summer, the tem- 
perature seldom rising above 70', and gene- 
rally being considerably lower. This at 
once points to the plant's requirements 
under cultivation, showing the necessity for 
supplying it Hberally wi3i moisture both 
overhead and at the roots, as also its in- 
ability to bear anything approaching a hot 
or di^ atmosphere, ana its need of shade 
in bright weather. All this has been fully 
verifiea in practice, as where these condi- 
tions do not exist it does not succeed well. 
All the plant requires in the shape of heat 
is just enough to exclude frost ; on the 
shady end or side of a cold conservatory or 
corridor it is at home, where it can have 
plenty of root-room, requiring in this re- 
spect more space than many things would 
bear without being induced to grow too 
rampant. 

The red and white varieties require the 
same cultural treatment, and, when grown 
as trained pot specimens, must, as they get 
big enougn to need it^ have large pots. 
They will succeed in either peat or loam, 
or a mixture of both ; but where good peat 
containing plenty of vegetable fibre can be 
had it should be used. They are strong- 
rooted plants, and do not require the soil 
to be broken very fine, but, as the character 
of the roots is such that they do not like 
shaking out so as to renew the material, it 
is necessary that whatever is used should 
be of a description to last long before it 
becomes adhesive, consequently plenty of 
sand must be added— one sixth or seventh, 
according to the character of the soil, will 
not be too much ; from the quantity of 
wdter required it is necessary that the 
drainage should be ample and sufficiently 
secured from the soil getting washed down 
into it by a layer of sphagnum or turfy 
fibre. As will be easily understood from 
the comparatively low summer tempera- 
ture of tne native country, they are here 
early excited into growth, which neces- 
sitates their being potted correspondingly 
soon in the season, for they do not like any 
interference with the roots when growth is 
in progress. They are not, however, plants 
that will show the effects of such treatment 
as some things would, but when subjected 
to this usage they do not increase in 
strength so fast as if managed more in ac- 
cordance with their requirements. 

In selecting plants Tor growing on see 
that they are tree from scale insects, as 
both the white and brown species will live 
on them ; if but a trace of the former can be 
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found the best course is to put the plants 
in the fire, as the trouble in completely 
eradicating the pest is greater than they 
are worth, and the brown species is a source 
of continual annoyance. 

When these plants were scarcer than at 
present, and there was usually a reluctance 
to sacrifice the shoots for layering, pro- 
pagation from cuttings was often resorted 
to, but this is a slower method, and layer- 
ing is now in most cases adopted. The 
course to pursue is where stout plants are 
at hand to layer all or such portion of the 
shoots as required in autuum ; all that is 
needed is to put an inch or two of mode- 
rately fine peat mixed with sand on the 
surface of the bed in which the plant is 
grown, or, if in a pot or tub, to fill a large 
box or pot with the peat and sand, stand- 
ing it near the plant so as to admit of the 
shoots to be operated on being bent and 
pegged down their whole length so that 
the stem is covered about an inch with the 
peat, thus covering the stalks of the leaves 
and about one-third of the leaf-blade. 
The shoots can be coiled round on the 
surface of the box or pot so as to occupy 
the whole ; keep the sou moderately moist, 
in this way the buds at the base of the 
leaves will emit roots and make shoots 
which will appear during the ensuing 
spring. Each of these must be supported 
with a stick round which it will twine. 
During the summer syringe slightly over- 
head ; about midsummer they should be 
taken off with their roots intact, and put 
singly in 5 or 6 inch pots filled with 
soil of a similar description to that in 
which the shoots were layered. Water 
must be given as required, and the young 
plants encouraged to get established before 
winter, during which keep at an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. The weaker plants 
had better be grown on another season in 
the pots they occupy ; the strongest should 
be moved about March, loosen the roots 
a little, if these are plentiful give a 3-incb 
shift, making the new soil quite firm. It 
is not yet advisable to put them on a per- 
manent trellis, but they should have five 
or six good sticks a yard in length inserted 
in the new soil just inside the rims of the 
pots, and round these the shoots should be 
trained. These, as growth extends, should 
be regulaily attended to all through the 
summer, as, if the tender points are allowed 
to become entangled they cannot afterwards 
. be separated without injury. At all times 
they require plenty of air, but do not like 
cold draughts. After potting the plants 
should be placed in a house or pit where an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature is kept 
up. If subjected to more heat than this 



the growth produced is generally so soft 
that the young leaves are liable to injury 
by very little exposure to the sun. After 
potting do not give water for a few days^ 
but the soil must at no time be allowed to 
get as dry as would be necessary with most 
hiings. Ab the weather gets wanner give 
air, and when they have commenced to 
grow freely a slight damping overhead! 
with the syringe in the afternoons wiU be 
beneficiaL The habit of the plants is such^ 
naturally breaking up from the bottom, 
that no stopping is required. All that is 
necessary through the spring and summer 
will be to attend to training the shoots^ 
giving plenty of water to the soil as the 
roots begin growing well, to admit air 
freely in accordance with the state of the 
weather, and to shade slightly when the 
sun is powerful In the autumn discon- 
tinue shading and the use of the syringe^ 
giving abundance of air to discourage 
further growth. Through the winter a 
night temperature of 35** or 40*, according 
to the state of the weather, will be suffi- 
cient, reduce the amount of water to the 
roots, but never allow the soil to become 
dry. About the same time in the spring 
again i*epot, letting the size of the shift be 

Eroportionate to the progress the plants / 
ave made. If roots are plentiful, pots S 
or 4 inches larger will be required ; use 
the best fibrous peat that can be got, and 
at the same time loosen all the shoots from 
the sticks, and replace these with othera 
taller, so as to accommodate the increased 
growth. Treat through the summer as in 
the previous season, and again in theautiuai 
and winter keep them cooL 

By the time of the next shift in spring 
the plants, if growth has gone on as may 
be expected, will be large enough to 1» 
placed on a wire trellis, not too bi^ 
although the rate of yearly increase in 
size will now be considerable, as the 
shoots thrown up from the base will be 
very much stronger than those which werfr 
produced at first ; disperse them over the 
trellis, so as to furnish it evenly, and wind 
the strong young shoots that nse from tite 
bottom regularly round it. The growtJi 
should not be kept trained down, but 
ought to be run up strings tied to the top 
of the trellis, and thence in an upri^t 
direction to the roof. Up these the shoots 
should be kept trained, where they will 
complete their growth and set flowers 
after which they can easily be womia 
round the trellis, where they will expand 
through the advanced summer and autunuL 
All now required is to continue tibe same 
treatment winter and summer as pre- 
viously advised, giving more root-room 
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as necessary until they occupy pots or 
tubs 20 or 22 inches in diameter, in which 
they may be kept in health by the as- 
sistance of manure - water during the 
growing season for several years, when, 
if desired, they can be planted out in a 
greenhouse or conservatory border. They 
are not things that require much use of 
the knife, but, as the weaker old shoots 
cease to grow much after the plants get 
to producing strong sucker growths, the 
former may be gradually cut out. 

When intended to be grown as climbers 
or for covering a back waU one mistake is 
often committed, and to it are to be attri- 
buted frequent failures —that is, turning 
them out while very small into a large 
body of soil in a border. Lapagerias are 
by no means such quick growerT as most 
things of a climbing habit, and the con- 
siderable body of soil in the prepared 
border gets sour and unhealthy before 
the roots lay hold of it ; the consequence 
is that the plants refuse to grow at all, 
and remain lor years in a state admitting 
of little progress. If ordinary sized plants 
are procured it is much better to grow 
them on in pots for a year or two until 
they get enough roots to penetrate the soil 
freely the first summer they are turned 
out, in which case they rarely fail to do 
well, provided they are properly treated 
in other respects. Planting out should be 
done early in the spring, before growth 
commences, or the distuibance of the roots, 
inseparable from the necessary spreading 
out, will stop growth in a way that would 
much retard it for the season. The drain- 
age of the border must be ample, and the 
soil fibrous peat, with enough sand added 
to it; and as the plants increase in strength 
it is as necessary to regularly keep the 
shoots trained as it is when grown in a 
pot. As the soil becomes exhausted before 
growth has commenced, each spring an inch 
or two may be removed from the surface 
and replaced with new. Manure-water 
througn the summer will also be an as- 
sistance. So treated the plants can be 
kept growing in a vigorous condition for 
a number of years. We would advise all 
who have the red variety to procure the 
white one ; they are fit companions in 
every way, the attractions of both being 
enhanced by the contrast in the colour of 
the flowers. 

Insects. — Most of the indoor plant pests 
will live and increase apace upon these 
Lapagerias ; thrips, red spider, and aphides 
affect them, but these rarely gain a foot- 
ing if the syringe is used as it ought to be, 
so as to get the water freely to both the 
under and upper surface of the leaves. 



When these insects make their appearance 
a fi«e and persistent use of the syringe is 
the best remedy ; scale must be removed 
by the sponge. The temperature they re- 
quire is not favourable to the increase of 
mealy bug, although it will live upon 
them ; and when affected it is best re- 
moved by sponging, and by the use of a 
soft brusn to get down to the axils of the 
leaves. There is one other enemy to guard 
against — that is slugs, which are extremely 
fond of the young underground shoots, 
and unless care is taken to keep these 
marauders thoroughly under they are 
sure to find the growths as they appear 
above the surface, in which case serious 
mischief will be done, as the plants have 
not the power to quickly produce others 
to replace the injured ones. 

LABDIZABALA.BITEBNATA. 

An evergreen climbing plant that wiU 
succeed in a greenhouse. The flowers are 
not of a pleasing colour, dull purple, but 
the fruit is edible. It can be increased by 
cuttings, and grown on afterwards as ad- 
vised for Passifloras, which see. 

It is a native of Chili, and blooms in 
spring. 

LASIANDRA MACBANTHA. 

There are two varieties of this evergreen 
warm greenhouse plant, L. macrantha and 
L. macrantha floribunda, quite distinct, 
and both equally well worth growing, but 
for totally different purposes. In shape 
the flowers are not unlike Pleroma elegans, 
but they do not possess the same intense 
colour ; they are, however, much larger, 
and produced in greater quantities. Tney 
are among the grandest of all Melastomads. 
L. macrantha floribunda was introduced 
after L. macrantha, and is best adapted for 
specimen pot culture, being naturally of a 
bushy habit of growth, blooming profusely 
in the autumn and winter, when flowering 
subjects are much in demand and not over- 

SlentifuL It is a free grower, and will 
ower in a very small state, even in 5 or 
6 inch pots ; its large, rich, violet-purple 
blossoms are not of very long duration, 
like many other Melastomads — some two 
or three days are as long as they usually 
last ; they are produced in clusters from 
the points and axils of the leaves of the 
young shoots, giving a succession for several 
weeks. 

Both varieties are easily struck from 
cuttings of the soft shoots, put in during 
spring, as early as they can be obtained, 3 
or 4 inches long. Put singly in 3-inch pots, 
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kept close, moist, and shaded in a moderate 
stove heat, they will root in four or five 
weeks, when remove the glasses and en- 
courage growth by continuing to keep 
warm ; pinch out the points when they 
have made a little progress, give a little 
shade when it is sunny, and syringe over- 
head in the afternoons. By midsummer 
move into 6 or 7 inch pots ; they will suc- 
ceed in either peat or loam, the latter 
beinfj, perhaps, the best ; mix a fair 
amount of sand with the soil, as these 
plants with their ample foliage recjuire, 
when in active growth, a good quantity of 
water. After potting treat as previously 
until the middle of August, before which 
time the shoots should again have been 
stopped. Keep cooler through the autumn, 
and winter at 45** in the night, until the 
end of February, when, to give a long 
season of growth move into pots 4 inches 
larger. They will be much benefited at 
this early season by being placed in a 
house where they can still receive a little 
more warmth than tlie generality of green- 
house plants require. Through the spring 
give them plenty of light until the sun 
gets very powerful, after which, in the 
middle of tne day, they will need a little 
shade ; give a sufficiency of air during the 
early part of the day, but close the house 
with a fair amount of sun-heat, syringing 
the plants overhead at the same time ; do 
not let them go short of water while in 
active growth, or it will have the effect of 
checking root-action, which would seriously 
interfere with the season's progress. Pinch 
out the points of the shoots so as to induce 
the formation of enough branches to furnish 
the plants well. L. macrantha floribunda 
is one of the easiest managed subjects in 
this respect, but must not have this stop- 
ping neglected, otherwise it will entail 
cutting back the strong upright shoots that 
are formed in the centre of the plant, the 
removal of which will be so much loss in 
size. By midsummer, if the progress has 
been satisfactory, the strongest plants will 
bear another shift into pots 3 inches larger, 
and the soil should now be a little more 
lumpy, and should contain as much of 
the decayed roots of the grass as can be 
obtained, potting quite haid. Where a 
good quantity of fibre exists in soil of this 
description, this plant will make rapid 
growth, forming a nice half-specimen the 
second year. After this summer potting 
keep them a little closer for a fortnight, 
using plenty of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and continuing to damp the plants over- 
head ; keep the strongest shoots well tied 
out so as to balance their strength, allow- 
ing the weiiker ones to assume an upright 



position, which will much increase their 
growth. About the b^inning of August 
nip out the points of any that a^e taking 
the lead ; but after this time do not stop 
any more, or it would interfere with their 
flowering. Through September withhold 
shade, give more air, and cease syringing 
overhead, to effect the ripening process in 
the growth and formation of ft)wer-buds ; 
by the end of the year, or sometimes 
earlier, these will be apjjarent, when the 
plants should be placed in a temperature 
of 48** or 50** in the night, to induce them 
to open freely, when they can be removed 
to the conservatory, for the decoration of 
wBich this subject is most suitable. The 
temperature here should be similar to such 
as the plants have been previously in, 
otherwise the flowers are liable to drop 
before opening ; after blooming remove to 
a hpuse where they will be kept about 46' 
in the night, if lower the leaves are apt to 
suffer, seriously affecting the roots. 

About the end of February cut the 
plants back moderately, and place them 
where the temperature is a few degrees 
higher, which will cause them soon to 
break, after which they should be turned 
out of the pots and a small portion of the 
surface-soil removed, giving 3 inches more 
room, using soil similar to such as hitherto 
recommended. Tie the strongest branches 
well out, and treat generally as advised for 
the preceding season in respect to syring- 
ing, shade, and air, with attention to stop- 
ping anv shoots that are disposed to taie 
the leai too much ; but this year the 
plants will, in all probability, not show so 
much disposition to make unequal growtL 
They will not require a second pot this 
season, but must be subjected in the 
autumn to the slight ripening process, by 
withholding shade and a drier condition of 
the atmosphere. When the bloom-buds 
begin to swell considerably give them a 
similar temperature to that of the previoua 
autumn, to open their flowers. . The time 
of blooming may, if desired, be somewhat 
delayed by keeping the plants in a little 
lower temperature, but this must not be 
carried too far, by keeping them either too 
cool or too long under the retarding process, 
or the result will most likely be the total 
loss of the flowers, for this is essentially 
an autumn and winter blooming subjecl^ 
and unless by accident which gives it a 
check or treatment out of the ordinary 
course, it is not disposed to flower at any 
other season. After blooming the plants may 
be again cut back and treated in every way 
similarly to the preceding year, being given 
a further shift of 3 inches, and a little of 
the old soil being removed without disturb- 
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ing the roots much. When they have 
bloomed the next autumn it will be best 
to destroy them, unless where required 
very large, as young plants are in every 
wav to be preferred, and from their quick 
and easy growth succession stock can al- 
ways be brought on to take their place. 

The other variety, L. macrantha, when 
first let out, very much disappointed those 
who grew it, from its straggling upright 
habit, which no amount of stopping and 
attentive cultivation appeared capable of 
counteracting, and for this reason, in most 
cases, it was discarded as worthless. It 
frequently happens that a plant which is 
admirably adapted for some particular 
purpose sets a oad character by reason of 
its inability to conform to a process of 
culture opposed to its natural haoit Thus 
it was with this Lasiandra : its straggling 
growth, although rendering it unfit for 
growing into a compact bushy specimen, 
naturally suits it for the purpose of train- 
ing up a pillar, wall, or rafter ; grown in 
any of these situations in a structure, with 
a few degrees more warmth in the winter 
than the ordinary hardwooded house, it is 
one of the finest flowering plants in exist- 
ence, blooming for weeks in such profusion 
that no one, except those who have seen it 
fio employed, can form any idea of the 
gorgeous effect it produces. It forms large 
clusters of from a dozen to a score of 
flowers at the points of the shoots, which 
keep on opening in succession for weeks 
together, but to be grown to perfection in 
£uch situations it should not be confined to 
a pot, but should be planted out in a well- 
ed r-ained bed of good loam, to which has 
been added a liberal admixture of sand, 
with the addition of a good sprinkling of 
charcoal or bricks, broken the size of 
pigeons' eggs, to prevent the soil getting 
fiour. 

In thus using this ]plant, as in the case 
of many others, the mistake is frequently 
committed of turning them out whilst in a 
small state ; so treated the soil becomes 
sour before the plant has enough roots 
to lay sufficient hold of it. On this point it 
may be, and frequently is, urged that 
plants in a state of nature commence their 
existence, even from the germination of 
the seed, in an unconfined space, without 
the soil becoming unsuited for their well- 
being ; but in the open air the conditions 
of the soil, in common with other things, 
are altogether different ; full exposure to 
the air and light prevents its becoming in 
such condition as is inevitable in the best 
ventilated and light-admitting structure, 
and in nature's planting it must be borne 
in mind that all do not grow that come in 



contact with the soil — only such as happen 
to be placed under conditions of situation 
suitable to their requirements. Thus with 
plants that are intended to be turned out 
in borders, such as the one under considera- 
tion, we have always found, except in 
the case of extremely strong-growing sub- 
jects, that it was much the best way to 
grow them on for a time in pots until they 
had acquired considerable strength before 
turning out, with the precaution, at the 
time of planting, of spreading the roots 
out so as to prevent the ill-effects of the 
spiral root-curve inseparable from pot 
culture. For the above reason it is better 
to grow this Lasiandra in a pot for a 
season, treating it in eveir way as to soil, 
water, air, and shading, as has been advised 
for L. macrantha floribunda, but not to 
stop the shoot-s, simply growing the plants 
on with a single stem until they have 
attained the height which will best adapt 
them for the position they are required 
for. Afterwards it will be necessary to 
take out the points, so as to induce the 
formation of shoots to cover sufficiently 
their allotted space, when they will require 
nothing more than being kept tied loosely 
in, with sufficient use of the knife after 
flowering, to keep them within bounds. 
In such situations this and other plants 
frequently get weakly, through the soil 
becoming impoverished, to prevent which 
every spring, before active growth com- 
mences, an inch or two of the surface-soil 
should be removed and new added, with 
an occasional application of manure- water 
during the growing season ; so treated they 
will last many years. 

Insects. — Lasiandras are not plants per- 
ticularly subject to insects. Red spider 
will sometimes make its appearance if the 
syringe is not sufficiently used ; in such 
case repeated washings with clean water 
will be the best remedy, the texture of the 
leaves being such as not to bear without 
danger of injury any application of the 
usual insecticides. Scale, either white or 
brown, will live upon them ; the brown 
species is usually small and puny, but in 
such state it is not so easily destroyed afi 
when upon a plant that suits it better, and 
on which it is found in that peculiar fat 
condition which indicates good feeding. 
Where it exists upon these plants, the best 
way to proceed is, after flowering, to 
shorten back, cutting away all the leaves 
and then washing thoroughly with insecti- 
cide — repeating this two or three times in 
the course of ten days. The plants, after 
this cutting in, should be kept in a tem- 
perature of 50**, so as to induce them to 
break, for it often happens when any plant 
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is headed back, if kept in a temperature too 
low to excite growth, that it either dies or 
breaks weakly — the roots, under such con- 
dition, generally suffering more than they 
otherwise would through the severance of 
the branches. If affected with white scale, 
they will require cutting back to the hard, 
mature wood, and dressing with strong in- 
secticide ; the mixture should be washed 
well into the equalities of the bark, and 
the dressing repeated several times before 
the plants break into growth. 

LASTBEA. 

A genus of Ferns, containing stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy species ; most of 
the tender sorts are inferior in appear- 
ance to the generality of stove or green- 
house kinds, but those who form collections 
may deem a few worth gro^dng. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

L, melanocaulon, 

L. membranifolia. Isle of Luzon. 

L, patens. West Indies. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

X. aristata variegata. Japan. 

L, decomposita. Australia. 

L, decurreTis. Japan and China. 

LATANIA. 

A genus of handsome cool stove Palms, 
of easy culture. They are manageable in 
size in the early stages of their growth, but 
as they get old require much room. 

The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

L. aurea. This is a very strong grower, 
with thick leaf-stalks, the leaves are 
palmate in shape, deeply divided and dis- 
tinctly plaited. From the Mauritius. 

L, rubra. A handsome species, with 
strong leaf-stalks, red in colour. The 
leaves, which are palmate, are deeply 
divided, and distinctly plaited. From the 
Mauritius. 

LESCHENAULTIA. 

These fine evergreen greenhouse plants 
are natives of New Holland ; they com- 
prise some half-dozen species and varieties. 
L. biloba major is justly esteemed as one 
of the finest plants in cultivation. Its 
splendid light blue flowers have no equal 
among plants of this class ; they are pro- 
duced freely from the points of the shoots 



in spring and summer, and last five or 
six weeks in beauty. A well-flowered 
example of this Leschenaultia is not only 
a fine and attractive subject in itself^ 
but from its distinct habit of growth and 
colour it harmonises with any other plants^ 
more especially those bearing yellow 
flowers, such as the Allamandas, from 
which cause it has always been a favourite 
with exhibitors. There is no plant that 
has a more telling effect, or is a greater 
source of attraction on the exhibition stage^ 
yet here, of late years, it has not been so 
often seen as in time past. There are 
several reasons that account for this ; it 
does not attain so large a size as most of / 
the subjects now grown for showing are 
required to do, consequently where a 
reasonable uniformity in size is looked for, 
it is found too small. It is also a short- 
lived plant, liable to get into bad condition^ 
or go off, without any apparent cause. 
Nevertheless, it is a subject that deserves a 
better fate than to get into the list of 
neglected plants, where there is some 
danger of its going. It is one of the things 
the cultivation of which no young plant 
grower should rest satisfied until ne ha» 
mastered. It requires different treatment 
from most other plants, and any attempt 
to grow it under the exact conditions 
that some natives of the same country 
want, will end in failure. Three principu 
things to observe are : — In potting not a 
single root must be injured that can be 
avoided, not even by the removal of the 
crocks ; in the winter it must not be 
allowed to remain long in a temperature 
lower than 45" ; and it should never be 
stood in the open air. The first and last 
of these will cause the stunted condition 
that it often gets into, and from which it 
rarely recovers, and a lower temperature 
than that named will speedily lead to the 
attack of mildew, to which it is much 
subject. 

To ensure success it is necessary to have 
free young plants to begin with — without 
this there is little prospect of their doing 
well. 

This Leschenaultia strikes freely from 
cuttings made of the points of the young 
shoots about 3 inches m length, taken m 
early in spring ; put them 2 inches apart 
in pots filled with sand, cover with a pro- 
pagating glass, keep moist, and shadea in 
an intermediate house and they will root 
in six or eight weeks, when gradually 
expose them to the full air of the house 
and pinch off the tops of the shoots — assofm 
as they begin to move freely putting them 
singly in 3-inch pots in fine peat to which 
a good sprinkling of sand has been added ; 
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continue to keep them a little close and in 
an intermediate temperature with a thin 
shade in the middle of the day, syrinsing 
overhead at shutting up time in the atter- 
noons. By the beginning of August, the 
points of the shoots should again be pinched 
out ; leave off shading as the autumn 
draws on, and give more air. Winter near 
the glass in a temperature of 46° by night, 
with 10° more in the daytime. In March 
move them into 6-inch pots, and in the 
course of a month or 6 weeks they should 
have the points of the shoots again pinched 
out. Never let the soil get too dry, and 
keep the pots stood on a moist bottom but 
with more air than through the preceding 
summer, and a little shade when the sun is 
very powerful ; syringe in the afternoons 
as hetoie up to the middle of August, after 
which discontinue it, and keep through the 
autumn and winter as previously. About 
Christmas nip out all the points of the 
shoots ; it is necessary not to defer this 
for the plant is a continuous grower, and 
if the stopping is deferred until spring 
time is lost. About the end of March 
remove into pots 3 or 4 inches larger, 
according to the quantity of roots they 
have. It is, unlike many hardwooded 
plants, a very free rooter ; it will grow in 
good fibrous loam, and it is better to give 
it that than indifferent peat, but where 
good peat full of fibre is obtainable, it is 
the best ; use it in a lumpy state, not 
breaking so fine as for most things. If the 
peat naturally contains but little sand, add 
one-sixth, and mix well. Instead of turn- 
ing the plants out in the usual way, which 
would more or less injure the tender fleshy 
roots, the pots should be broken. Do not 
attempt to disturb a single root by removing 
the drainage, but transfer all together into 
tiie new pot ; make the soil firm. 

The plant is naturally an upright grower, 
and, as soon as potted, it should have all 
the strong shoots bent down to a horizontal 
position, bringing the more vigorous close 
to the rim of the pot. This will cause 
them to break back through their whole 
length. For two or three weeks they 
should be kept a little closer, and the stage 
under them sprinkled ; but keep them 
well up to the elass. By the beginning of 
May they will have taken to the new soU, 
and be growing freely. Now, as the 
weather gets warmer, commence to syringe 
overhead in the afternoons, and close in sun- 
heat ; continue this, and keep the stage and 
floor damp until the end ol August, after 
which cease the use of the syringe, and 
keep the house drier, giving more air. 
Treat through the autumn and winter as 
in the previous season, keeping the plants 



tied into shape. Do not now pinch out the 
points of the shoots until the end of 
February, as, if strong and stopped so 
early as in the preceding year, they would 
most likely set a second lot of flowers, 
which would seriously interfere with their 
growth. Pot about the middle of April, 
the additional root-room they receive must 
be in accordance with the progress the 
plants have made ; if very strong they will 
want a 4-inch shift, as heretofore moving 
the whole mass, roots and crocks ; give a 
little shade in the middle of the day for a 
few weeks. Train and tie the young shoots 
well out, so as to keep them in the desired 
shape, which should be round and bushy, 
for if allowed to assume the pointed 
pyramidal form, the higher shoots will 
take the lead, and starve the branches near 
the base. 

About midsummer stop all the points of 
the shoots, treat aftei-wards as before, 
keeping the plants drier overhead towards- 
autunm, with more air. Give them all 
the light possible through the winter, but 
the temperature must not be lower than 
previously. They will, if all goes well, set 
bloom freely about March, and must not 
have any cold current of air admitted 
upon them, or receive a check in any 
other way, for if subject to such the blooms 
will sometimes go blind. If the plants 
are intended for exhibition the shoots- 
must be properly secured by tying, so that 
thev wiU not chafe in carriage, or they 
will be disfigured. If used for decorative 
purposes they must not be crowded among^ 
otherthings,iorinaveryfewdaysthey would 
be injured thereby. After flowering shorten 
the shoots back half way between the 
points and the place where they were, 
stopped back to in the previous summer. 
Place them in a house that is kept a little 
close for a short time until tney have 
broken. When they have made half an 
inch of growth repot, giving a 2 or 3 inch 
shift, moving them as before directed in 
every way, and subjecting them to 
autumn and winter treatment as in the 
previous year. 

This Leschenaultia is not a long-lived 
subject, consequently those who grow it 
should each year start a few young plants- 
to supply the place of those that get worn 
out and refuse to grow freely. It is some- 
times attacked by greenfly, which must be 
sought for, as they do not thrive well upon 
it, and consequently are small, and being 
abnost the colour of the leaves, are not 
easy of detection ; notwithstanding, if 
allowed to remain unmolested even for a 
short time, they will by the dirt they 
deposit upon them injure the leaves, which 
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on account of their soft nature are difficult- 
to clean. If the insect gets into the points 
of the shoots after the flowers are set, it 
will in a very few days destroy them. 
When affected with this insect the plants 
must be fumigated. It is also much sub- 
ject to mildew, which is almost imper- 
ceptible upon it, and not seen until the 
leaves begin to fall off through its effects. 
Sulphur is the best remedy, dusted all 
over, but the parasite is most generally 
produced by too low a temperature during 
the winter months — it should never be 
allowed to fall lower than already in- 
dicated. 

L. formosa has scarlet flowers, which it 
opens freely almost all the year round. 
This is a desirable plant, and deserves 
more general cultivation than it now 
receives ; it is a smaller grower, easier to 
manage, and longer-lived than L. biloba : 
it will in the winter bear keeping cooler, 
but does much better with a temperature 
similar to that advised for the blue variety. 
It is more procumbent in habit, and a 
much slower grower, and requires some- 
what different treatment ; it is a finer 
. rooted plant, but is not so impatient of its 
roots being touched, consequently when 

?otted it should have the crocks removed, 
'he soil should be similar in every way to 
that already recommended for L. biloba, 
except that it will be benefited by the 
addition of a sprinkling of broken crocks, 
about the size of horse beans. It is a free- 
rooting subject, and reqiiires more pot- 
room than its size would lead one to 
suppose. It does not need much tying to 
support it, and very little pinchine of the 
shoots, as it is naturally a compact branch- 
ing plant. To induce it to get on while 
young, the flowers should be picked out 
regularly as they are formed. So free of 
flowering is it that a newly-struck cutting 
will bloom. In other respects its cultural 
requirements are the same as for L. biloba. 
Like the last-named variety it is subject to 
the attacks of aphides, for which it should 
be treated in a similar manner. 

L. Baxteri major and L. intermedia, 
bearing orange flowers, are very free 
growers, similar in habit and in the general 
treatment they require ; they are profuse 
bloomers, and equally deserving of cultiva- 
tion, especially for purposes of general 
decoration. 

LEUCADENDBON ABX^ENTEUM. 

This is the only species among a con- 
siderable number included in the genus, 
that finds any favour with cultivators. It 
is the Witteboom or Silver tree of the 



Cape ; it grows to a good size, reaching a 
height of 10 or 12 feet, but is pretty in a 
small state, to which it can be Kept for a 
considerable time under pot-culture. The 
leaves are silvery- white Doth on the upper 
and under surface. It will thrive under 
treatment such as advised for Bhopalas, 
wHch see. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

LEUOOPOGON. 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrahs 
with neat habit of growth ; but although in 
common with most plants from the same 
countries they flower freely, they are not 
sufficiently effective to be rated at more 
than secondary value for decorative pur- 
poses. They thrive under like conditions 
to those advised for Epacris, which see. 

The most desirable are : — 

X. Gunninghamii. White. A summer 
bloomer. Australia. 

X. juniperinus. Flowers white, produced 
in summer. A native of New South 
Wales. 

L, Richd, White ; also a summer 
bloomer. From New Holland. 

LIBONIA FLOBIBUNDA. 

In this we have a small, compact-growing, 
softwooded plant that bears a profusion of 
tube-shaped flowers, dull red and orange 
in colour. Its free-flowering disposition 
makes it useful for greenhouse decoraticm, 
especially in the autumn months. 

Cuttings of the soft young shoots should 
be struck in March, put several together in 
small pots filled with sand, and stood in 
a temperature of 60°. Kept moist and 
shaded, they will root in a fortnight, when 
move singly into 3-inch pots in loam, to 
which ad(l some leaf-mould and sand. 
Stop the shoots and keep in a temperature 
similar to that in which the cuttings were 
struck until a little later in the springs 
when they have begun to grow freely, after 
which less heat will suffice. Give a mode- 
rate amount of air, with a little shade in 
sunny weather, syringe overhead daily, 
and supply water to the roots, as requirra 
by other quick-growing plants of a like 
description. In two months from the first 
potting enough progress should have been 
made to admit of the plants being moved 
to 6 or 7 inch pots, which in most caseB 
will be found big enough to flower them 
in ; now mix some rotten manure with the 
soil, again stop the points of the shoots, 
and continue to treat as before. As the 
pots get filled with roots and the plants 
come into bloom give manure-water, which 
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will prolong their flowering. Young 
examples struck in the spring will usually 
be found most useful, consequently when 
the blooming is over no more need be kept 
than will suffice to furnish cuttings the 
ensuing spring, for which purpose they 
should be previously cut back and placea 
in heat so as to secure the requisite growth. 
It is a native of Brazil. 

There is a form of this Libonia with 
variegated foliage, in other ways not differ- 
ing from the green-leaved kind. 

Insects. — To keep down red spider 
syringe freely, for aphides fumigate with 
tobacco. 

LICUALA. 

A handsome genus of mostly low-growing 
stove Palms, that deserve to be extensively 
cultivated. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

L, grandis. What the appearance of 
this magnificent species may turn out to 
be as it gets older we do not know, but 
in its early stages of growth it has no 
equal amongst the fan-leaved section of 
Palms. It is of stout, moderately close 
habit ; the leaves are fan-shaped, of a 
medium size, beautifully plaited, and nar- 
rowly lobed on the margin. From the 
South Sea Islands. 

L, horrida. A large fan-leaved species ; 
like the preceding the leaves are plaited, 
and are retained in a healthy condition on 
the plant, so as to give it a weU-fumished 
appearance. From Java. 

ULIUM. 

In these we have one of the finest 
senus of all cultivated flowering plants, 
differing much in their appearance. Many 
of the species that thrive out-of-doors in 
favourable localities succeed better in pots, 
where, if treated as they require to be, the 
amount of flowers produced is much in 
excess of those obtamable in the open air, 
under all but exceptionally favourable 
conditions of soil and climate. One of the 
essential matters in the cultivation of Lilies 
is never to disturb them when the roots 
are in an active condition. 

The ordinary means of increase is by 
offsets, which most of the kinds produce 
jB:eely : these should be removed from 
established plants at the time of repotting, 
when the tops have died down after 
flowering. Never by any means defer the 
potting until the bulbs have begun to form 
new roots, which most of the species do a 
considerable time before top growth com- 
mences. As will be understood, the time 



for removing the offsets varies with the 
different species that go to rest at different 
times of tne year, and must be regulated 
thereby. All that is necessary is to turn 
the plants out of the pots and separate the 
small offset bulbs from the large flowering 
ones, putting the small ones four or six 
together in pots proportionate to their size, 
being guided still further by the size the 
particiuar kind grows to ; the pots in all 
cases should be well drained. Most of the 
sorts thrive in good rich turfy loam, to 
which is added a fifth part of well-decom- 
posed leaf-mould, some rotten manure, and 
sand ; the greater part do best when their 
bulbs are well covered with soil, by placing 
them about midway down in the pots, 
pressing the soil moderately firm above. 
They should then be stood away in a house 
or pit out of the reach of frost, on a slightly 
moist bottom so that the moisture in the 
soil will not get dried up, so as to require 
much water being given until the shoots 
appear above the surface ; when this 
occurs they ought to be immediately 
placed where they will get plenty of light, 
for if the shoots get at all drawn much 
harm will be done. After this give water 
to keep the soil in a sufficiently moist con- 
dition for the roots to act, but not too wet. 
During the early spring the best position 
for them is a pit or frame where the heads 
of the plants will be near the glass, and 
frost can be just excluded. As the shoots 
advance put a stick to each for support, 
and give water freely as the soil gets full 
of roots. When danger from frost is over, 
the plants are better out-of-doors ; if the 
pots can be plunged in a bed of ashes it 
will be better for the roots, and there will 
be less trouble in watering. Continue to 
supply them with water through the 
summer until the tops die down, when 
place them for a few weeks where the soil 
will be in a medium state as to moisture. 

It is well to do whatever potting is re- 
quired by all bulbs early enough in autumn, 
not deferring it until the roots begin to 
move, which, as already said, does much 
harm. Young plants such as have been 
one year removed from the flowering pots 
in tne way advised, may be potted on 
without being disturbed further than by 
the removal of the loose soil and a portion 
of the top of the ball ; larger pots should 
be given when necessary, and tney should 
be treated through the winter and ensuing 
summer as in the preceding. If all goes 
well the bulbs will this second summer 
attain size and strength sufficient to enable 
them to bloom the year following, after 
which treat as up to this point advised ; 
giving more pot-room when wanted, and 
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removing the offsets and potting them 
separately. When the large flomering 
bulbs increase in namber, separate them 
flo as to prevent overcrowding. The above 
course of treatment will answer for most of 
the kinds of Lilies suitable for pot culture. 
L. giganteum should be kept singly in all 
the stages of its growth. 

The following are all desirable for pot 
culture : — 

L. auratum. White, with yellow band 
down the centre of the petals, spotted with 
red. From Japan. 

L. erimium. A dwarf-growing, large 
white-flowered species ; a fine kind tor 
forcing. Japan. 

L. giganteum. A majestic Lily ; the I 
flower-stem in a strong plant grows 10 or 
12 feet high, bearing near a score of im- 
mense blooms, white, striped with reddish- 
violet at the base ; very fragrant From 
NepaL 

L. Harrisii. An extremely fine and 
free-blooming variety of L. eximium. 

L. japonicum. Has very large flowers, the 
inner surface white, brown outside. China. 

L, Kramerii. Large flowers, of a pale 
blush colour. Japan. 

L. Farhmannix. The new American 
hybrid, a cross between L. auratum and L. 
epeciosum ; flowers white and crimson. 

L, phUippinente. Flowers white, 7 or 8 
inches long ; very fragrant. Philippine 
Islands. 

L. gpeeiosum album. A white form of L. 
speciosum. Japan. 

L. speciosum pundatvm. White, with 
pale pink spots. Japan. 

L, speciosum rvbirum. White, spotted 
and suffused with crimson. Japan. 

L, Thunbergianum, aureum^ A variety of 
L. Thunbergianum with yellow flowers, 
nicely spotted. Japan. 

2/. Thunbergianum grandiflorum^ A 
handsome kind, with orange-red flowers, 
slightly spotted. 

L. Wallichianum, A variety of L. 
longiflorum, cream-colour, shaded with 
yellow. From the Himalaya. 

L. Washingtonianum. White, striped 
with lilac ; very fragrant. California. 

There are various handsome forms of 
many of the above species, all desirable for 
pot culture, that will succeed under the 
treatment here given. 

Insects. — Lilies are not much affected 
with insects except aphides, for the de- 
struction of which fumigate with tobacco. 

The kinds of Linum deserving of pot 
culture are few as compared with the 



number of species that are known. The 
sorts, treatea of here, are small-growing 
plants, useful for flowering late in autumn. 

They strike readily from shoot cuttingB, 
which should be struck early in spring, put 
several together in 5 or 6 incn jwis in 
sand, and keep close, moist, and shaded in 
a temperature of 60% where they will soon 
root, when move singly into 3-inch pots in 
L^am or peat, to which add a little leaf- 
mould and sand. After potting keep them 
moderatelv close until they b^;in to grow, 
standing ttiem where they will get menty 
of light ; keep in a temperature similar 
to that in which the cuttings were struck 
until the advanced season renders the use 
of artificial heat unnecessary. Stop the 
points of the shoots, give air in the day 
time, shade from, the sun and syringe over- 
head freely every afternoon ; mis is neces- 
sary as these plants are more subject to red 
spider than most things. Again stop the 
shoots, and in June move them into 6 or 7 
inch pots, which in most cases will be large 
enough for them to bloom in. After tms 
time an ordinary unheated pit will answer 
for them, and they should be placed where 
they will get plenty of light and air, with 
a little shade until the end of August, 
when they will be better without ; syringe 
regularly daily up to this time. As we 
weather gets colder the plants should have 
a little warmth, which will assist their 
flowering. 

When the blooming is over enough 
should be kept to furnish cuttings in the 
spring, and if it is thought desirable to 
grow some on a second season these may be 
retained and cut well in in March ; after 
they have broke shake part of the old sofl 
away, give pots a size or two la^er, aod 
treat aiterwards as in the previous summer. 

The kinds best worth growing are : — 

2/. Jlavum. Flowers yellow, blooms 
in autumn. A native of Southern Europe. 

L. trigynum. Yellow flowers, produced 
in summer and autumn. An IndigLTi species. 

Insects. — The r^ular use of the syringe 
advised will keep down red spider. For 
aphides, which sometimes attack them, 
fumigate with tobacco. 

LISIANTHUS BUSSELLIANUS. 

In this Lisianthus we have one of the 
most beautiful of all biennial stove plants. 
Its splendid purple campanulate flowers, 
produced in lar^e terminal panicles, never 
lail to render it attractive — so much 80^ 
that few who see it in bloom and possess 
the necessary means for growing it fell to 
make the attempt From this it might be 
supposed that it would be much moie 
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common than it is, but it is well to men- 
tion at the outset that it is a difficult 
subject to deal with ; nevertheless it is 
well worth all the attention that can be 
bestowed on it. Lisianthus Russellianus 
is indigenous to Texas, and it must have 
special treatment, for, unless well managed, 
it gives a very imperfect idea of its beauty. 
The seeds should be sown in Februarjr ; 
if deferred later the plants do not acquire 
their wonted strength before autumn. 
Drain well a 7-inch or 8-inch pot, and 
then fill it up to within half an inch of the 
rim with fine sifted peat, to which has 
been adtled a moderate quantity of sand ; 

Eress this firmly down, and on the top lay 
alf an inch of sand, which water well and 
press the surface smooth ; on this scatter 
the seeds, just pressing them lightly with 
the hand so as to embed them in the sand ; 
put a piece of glass that will cover the top 
of the pot over it, and stand in a saucer, 
which keep with about an inch of water in 
it. Place in a temperature of 65**, and 
shade carefully from the sun, so that the 
surface whereon the seeds are sown may 
not get dry, for no water should be given 
overhead until the plants have got two 
pairs of leaves. As soon as the seed has 
vegetated stand where the seedlings will 
get plenty of light, but they must not have 
the sun directly upon them. A piece of 
thin white tissue paper we have found the 
best material for protecting them without 
keeping out the light. Now give enough 
water to keep the soil well moistened, with 
some air daily, and when they have got 
three pairs of leaves move them singly into 
little pots. 

A moderate stove temperature will 
answer through the summer ; pinch out 
the points of tne shoots directly they com- 
mence to grow after potting ; repeat this 
once more about the middle of tfuly, and 
move them into 3-inch pots, using fibrous 
peat and a little leaf-mould. In September 
they should be placed on a shelf within 12 
inches or 16 inches of the roof^ standing 
the pots in shallow pans ; give no more 
water through the winter on the surface, 
but when the soil appears to be getting too 
dry pour about half-an-inch into the pans 
— it wiU then be sucked up by the plants. 
They must not be allowed to get so dry as 
to flag, or they will be seriously injured, 
and they will not bear water applied to the 
surface during the winter, as it almost in- 
variably causes them to damp off. A tem- 
perature of 60** in the night will suit them 
until the middle of March. An inter- 
mediate Orchid house answers for them 
through the winter. About the time above 
named they will require moving into their 



blooming pots. They should now have a 
large shift ; an 8-incn pot will not be too 
big for a single plant, and good peat with 
a little leaf-mould and sand should be used. 
A 12-inch pot will do for three plants, 
putting them close together in the middle ; 
they should still have a position with their 
heads near the glass, and again be shaded 
when the sun comes on them. The night 
temperature ought now to be 60**, and that 
of the day 70** or 75** ; they must have as 
much water as will keep the soil fairly 
moist ; the shoots will grow fast, and wiU 
each want a thin stick to support them. 
As the weather gets warmer raise the heat 
to 65** or 66** in the night and 80" by day, 
with air daily, and a moderately moist 
atmosphere. 

By the end of May they will show 
flower, which will take five or six Weeks 
before it expands. They will keep on 
blooming for five or six weeks, during 
which time the plants may be stood where 
they will be a little cooler, but not have 
too much air or be in a draught. They can 
now be placed further from the glass, 
where they will be seen more to advantage. 
After blooming keep on attending to them 
until the seed is ripe, when it is best to 
throw them away, bringing on young seed- 
lings each year to take their place. 

Insects.— This Lisianthus is liable to 
the attacks of aphides, red spider and 
thrips, especially the last. Dipping in 
tobacco water and sponging with dean 
water is the most successful remedy. 

LITOBBOCmA. 

A genus of Ferns, most of which are 
stove species ; they are pretty, and suffi- 
ciently distinct from others to make a few 
representatives of the genus worth growing. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

L, aurita. Isle of Luzon. 

2/. davallioides, 

UTTONIA MODESTA. 

This is a stove plant of a scandent habit 
of growth. It is suitable for clothing a 
pillar, or rafter, or may be trained on a 
treUis. The flowers are campanulate in 
shape, of a dark yellow, or orange colour. 
It requires similar treatment to the 
Gloriosas, which see. Africa. 

LIVISTONA. 

A noble genus of large-growing stove 
Palms, tiiat require much room to oe seen 
in a fairly developed state. 
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The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

jL. altissima, A strong-growing species, 
with stout, heavily-spined leaf stalks ; the 
leaves are lai^e, fan-shaped, plaited, and 
deeply divided. Java. 

L. chinensis (syn. : Latania borhonica). 
One of the most remarkable of all Palms ; 
its immense leaves spread horizontally so 
as to occupy a large space, when the plant 
gets old, in which state the trunk is thick 
and massive. The leaves are fan-shaped 
and deeply divided. It comes from 
India. 

LOMASIA. 

Many of the species of this genus of 
Ferns are sufficiently distinct in character 
to be well worth growing ; the greenhouse 
kinds will be found the most desirable. 
Several assume a miniature Tree form, and 
can be employed for decorative use in 
many ways. L. gibba is one of the 
favourites in Covent Garden Market 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genereu details of culture. 

L, cyciidifolia, Juan Fernandez. 

L, discolor. Brazil 

L. DalgainmcB, South Africa. 

L, Fi aserii. New Zealand. 

L, gibba. New Caledonia. 

X. gibba crispa, 

L, Zamicefolia. 

LOMATIA. 

These are very distinct and handsome, 
slow-growing, hard wooded evergreen green- 
house shrubs. Their foliage is beautifully 
subdivided like that of some Ferns, and it 
endures in a healthy condition on the 
plants much longer than that of most 
things. 

They are propagated from shoot cuttings 
which are somewhat difficult to strike ; the 
cuttings may be put in at the latter part of 
summer when the wood is nearly in a 
mature state, and stood in a cool green- 
house, covered with a propagating glass, 
and kept moist through the winter until 
they are callused over. Put them in heat 
where they will root, and then move singly 
into small pots in turfy peat, broken fine, 
with some sand added, keep them in an 
intermediate heat until they have got well 
established, after which a greenhouse tem- 
perature will suffice. When a little growth 
has been made pinch out the points of the 
shoots ; this must be attended to once or 
twice each season for two or three years, 
or they will get thin of branches, which 



will ultimately cause them to become 
naked at the bottom. Each spring they 
should have pots a size or two larger, but 
they must not be over-potted, as they are 
slow growers, and will teep on improving 
for many years. Should the plants ever 
get bare at the bottom they ought to be 
headed down in spring just before they 
begin to grow, the effect of which treat- 
ment will be to make them more dense 
and bushy, and in every way more hand- 
some than when younger. 

L, elegantimma. This it a slender- 
growing species, with the divisions of the 
leaves finely cut, giving it a very distinct 
appearance. 

L, silaifolia. A handsome kind, with 
dark-green, deeply-cut leaves ; it forms a 
dense bush, and is remarkably elegant 

Both are from New South Wales. 

Insects. — The texture of the leaves is 
such that few insects molest them except 
scale, which, if present, must be removed 
by sponging. 

LOPHOSPERMUM. 

Climbers suitable for growing on the 
roof or pillars of a greenhouse. The 
flowers are produced freely, and have a 
pretty effect. 

They are easily raised from seeds or 
cuttings of the shoots, which strike readily 
in spring in sand, kept moist, close, and 
shad!ed in a temperature of 65° or 70°; 
when rooted move singly into 3-inch 
pots — soil composed of peat and a little 
sand suits them best ; grow on with a little 
shade when the weather is such as to re- 
quire it, with air and a free use of the 
syringe daily. About midsummer move 
the plants into 6 or 7 inch pots, and grow 
on as before. Winter in a temperature of 
45**, and in spring give more root-room, 
training the snoots to the place they are 
to occupy. All that is needful afterwards 
is to see that the shoots do not get en- 
tangled, and to give additional room as 
reouired. 

The following are the kinds most worthy 
of being grown : — 

L. erubesceTis, Has rose-coloured flowen^ 
produced in summer. From Talapa. 

L, ervhescms maculatum. Flowers purple 
and white. A hybrid that blooms in 
summer. 

L, Hendersonii, A pretty variety with 
rose-coloured flowers produced in sunmier. 

L, scandens. Flowers purple and yiolet» 
a summer bloomer. From Mexico. 

Insects. — Syringe freely through the 
growing season to keep down red spider ; 
lor aphides fumigate. 
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LUCULIA GBATISSIMA. 

In this fine evergreen shrub we have 
vigorous growth, a remarkably free habit 
of flowering, delicious fragrance, and a dis- 
position to bloom througn the autumn — 
a combination of good properties surpassed 
by few plants in cultivation. Considering 
the length of the time during which it has 
been known in this country — over half a 
century — it seems strange that it is not 
more generally met with than it is, and 
this can only be accounted for by the fact 
that it does better with a little more warmth 
than that of a greenhouse, and yet cannot 
bear so high a range of temperature as 
most of the occupants of the stove, where, 
if kept, growth is so much over-excited, 
that it appears never to have time to 
flower, or if it does the bloom is of a 
meagre description. With sufficient room 
this plant attains a considerable size, reach- 
ing where desired a height of 14 or 16 feet 
when trained so as to occupy the end or 
back wall of the house in which it is 
located. For this purpose few plants are 
more suitable, and in such positions its 
clusters of pinkish-white flowers are most 
effective. It is equally suitable for train- 
ing round a pillar, or it can be grown in a 
pot or tub, trained bush fashion, for which 
its natural habit adapts it. But although, 
from its free disposition to flower, it will 
bloom in a small state, to have it in a con- 
dition such as to exhibit its full beauty 
when grown as a bush, it should not be 
stinted for root-room, nor should the head 
be too much cut in. 

It is propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which should be put in early in 
spring — say in the beginning of March, 
for with this, as with most things of 
like character, it is of importance to start 
sufficiently early to admit of the plants 
attaining size and strength before autumn. 
There is one thing connected with this 
Luculia that it is necessary to impress on 
the cultivator — that is, the cuttings must 
never be allowed to flag, for if they do 
they rarely afterwards succeed. Insert 
them singly in small pots, drained and 
half filled with a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat, the upper portion sand. Keep 
them moist, cover with a bell-glass, ana 
let them have a night temperature of 
from 60° to 65". They take longer to 
strike than many plants. When rooted, 
gradually admit air until the propagating 
glass can be dispensed with altogether, 
when ^Q young plants should be placed 
where they wiU receive plenty of light. 
As soon as growth commences pinch out 
the points so as to induce the formation of 



several shoots near the base. When the 
pots are fairly filled with roots shift at 
once into others 4 inches larger, using a 
mixture of two-thirds loam to one-third 
peat. A liberal sprinkling of sand is in- 
dispensable, as, being of fairly free growth, 
the plant re<]^uires a plentiful application 
of water during the growing season. A 
night temperature of 60" through the 
summer will be sufficient, with a rise in 
the day proportionate to the state of the 
weather, tor, being a native of the high, 
comparatively cool, yet humid, country of 
Nepaul, it will do better in such a tem- 
perature than if warmer. A little shade 
in the middle of the day during very bright 
weather will be an advantage. Syringe 
freely in the afternoons. So managed 
the young plants will make satisfactory 
progress. 

Treat as already advised until the middle 
of September ; then dispense with the 
shading, and give more air, but keep on 
syringing for another month, after which 
it may be discontinued. A night tem- 
perature through the winter of from 46** 
to 50" will suit the plants, which should 
be kept drier at the roots, but on no 
account should moisture be withheld even 
at this season to the extent that some 
things would bear, for it must always be 
borne in mind that the moisture-loving 
nature of these hill-region plants does not 
in any way change under cultivation, and 
if ever kept too dry they get into a languid 
state, and!^ are made susceptible to the 
attacks of red spider and other insect pests, 
which appear to prefer preying upon plant 
life when under conditions that reduce its 
vital force. By the middle of March they 
may have a 3 or 4 inch shift, now using 
the soil in a more lumpy state, if possible 
containing more fibrous matter. Pot 
firmly by ramming the new material well 
in, which, with most plants, has the effect 
of inducing a more bushy habit of growth, 
with shorter-jointed wood, more disposed 
for an even production of flowers than the 
few gross, over-luxuriant shoots generally 
resulting from light potting. Pinch out 
the points of any shoots that are taking an 
undue lead, train the strongest growths out 
to sticks inserted just within the rims of 
the pots, and leave the weaker ones in a 
more erect position, by which means they 
will acquire strength to an extent that will 
more evenly balance the plants. All now 
required through the summer is to treat 
as recommended the previous season, 
giving them liberal applications of water 
at the roots and syringing freely. By the 
beginning of September the plants will 
push up strongly, and when in bloom they 
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can be removed to a conservatory kept at 
a temperature in accoidance with their re- 
quirements. When the flowering is over 
tney may be moderately shortened back 
and kept on through the winter as before, 
giving them a liberal shift in the spring, 
and, to still further promote growth, 
supply them with manure-water during 
the summer. They will this season make 
fine decorative objects when in bloom, 
after which treat as previously, giving 
more root-room as required. Where in- 
tended for planting out, a moderate extent 
of border must be prepared, sufficiently 
drained by means of a layer of 2 or 3 inches 
of broken bricks, pebbles, or anything of 
a similar character. The plants should be 
turned out in the spring just before growth 
commences ; if delayed until later on, some 
check to the young shoots will follow the 
necessary disturbance of the roots, which, 
if coiled to any extent round the ball, 
should be loosened so as to be directed 
into the new soil ; make this moderately 
firm, otherwise the water will pass through 
and leave the ball dry, a condition essenti- 
ally opposed to free growth. When pre- 
paring the soil, if, in addition to sand, a 
sprinkling of broken sandstone or pot- 
sherds is added to it, it will benefit the 
plants, as we have always noticed that the 
material in inside borders is more disposed 
to get into a sour, unhealthy state than when 
it IS fully exposed to the open air. The 
plants should be spread out to cover the 
wall or end of the nouse, as the case may 
be, so as to furnish the whole properly 
from the first, as where attention is not 
paid to this matter the growth is naturally 
directed upwards, leaving the lower space 
deficient, a condition which it is Mter- 
wards difficult to remedy. Where a pillar 
has to be clothed it will be well, instead 
of stopping the plants, so as to induce their 
branching out more than requisite, to allow 
one or two of the strongest shoots to take 
the lead so as to attain the required height, 
merely pinching the points at intervals that 
will cause them to sufficiently furnish the 
space as they progress. 

L, Pinceana, A native of Nepaul, has 
white flowers, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink. It re<]^uires treatment such as 
advised for L^^atissima. 

Insects. — The less injurious kinds of 
insects wiU in a great measure be kept 
down by the syringing advised. If affected 
with scale or bugs, syringe and sponge 
with insecticide. 

LYGODIUM. 

A genus of climbing or twining Ferns, 



comprising stove and greenhouse species; 
among them are some cJike remarkable for 
their elegant and distinct habit. Varying 
as they do so much from other Ferns ihey 
are worthy of being much more grown 
than they are at present. The slender 
thread-like shoots of L. scandens are very 
effective when used in arrangements of cut 
flowers. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

jL. lanceolatum, 

L, polystachyimi. Malay Archipelago. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

L, wrticulatum. New Zecdand. 
L. japonicum, Japan. 
L, scandens. East Indies. 

MAOKAYA BELLA. 

There are few plants which have been 
introduced to this country in recent yean 
that produce such lovely flowers as this 
Acanthad. It is a native of South Africay 
and has so far been found a somewhat shy 
bloomer, but this most likely is owing to 
its requirements as to temperature not being 
sufficiently understood, as it evidently is 
one of a number of beautiful floweiing 
species we possess that will only bloom 
meagrely or not at all if grown in a hot 
stove temperature, and yet do not sue- 
ceed well with the warmth of a green- 
house. It is propa^ted by cuttings of the 
young shoots produced after flowering. 
These can be ootained about midsummer. 
They should be put singly in small potB 
in sand under a bell-glass in a temperatoie 
of 70**, kept moist, close, and shadecL They 
will soon root, and then should be gradn- 
ally allowed more air; keep them dose 
to the light, and directly mey are well 
furnished with roots, move them into 
6-inch pots in turfy loam, witibi some 
sand ; pinch the points out to induce 
bushy growth. The heat of a cool stove 
or intermediate house is what is requii^d, 
with more air than stove plants generally 
like, and no more shade than is fo^a 
needful to keep the leaves from scorcbiiig; 
syringe daily until autumn ; then keept£e 
atmosphere drier and allow the soil to get 
a little drier also. A night temperature 
of 45° to 50*" will suit the plants throi^ 
the winter, with a rise in the daytime^ 
more or less, as the weather varies ; ficom 
66° to 68° wiU be right. 

In March increase the warmth 6^ in tlie 
night, and to 60° or 66° by day, moving 
them into 10-inch pots ; raise the tempem- 
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ture as the weather gets warmer, giving 
^ir and syringing as in the preceding 
Slimmer ; again pinch the points of any 
-shoots that are out-growing the others. 
By July the pots should be so far filled 
with roots as to necessitate another shift, 
that is if pot culture is to be the course 
followed ; if not, they should be planted 
•out in a prepared border of limited extent, 
so as not to give the roots too much room 
to run, well drained, and filled with good 
free loam ; in either case encourage all the 
^owth possible until the end of September, 
after which time give no more water than 
is requisite to keep the leaves from flagging, 
and winter as before. Early in March in- 
crease the temperature to 50° or 55**, and 
give a good watering ; this will have the 
effect of inducing the flowers to push. As 
the bloom-buds begin to swell increase the 
heat a few degrees more, which maintain 
until the blooming is over ; then shorten 
iihe shoots in moderately, and if the plants 
Jiave been in pots they will require a 6 or 
•6 inch shift; treat in every way as ad- 
vised for the preceding summer, and again 
similarly in winter. 

The spring following the plants should 
make a fine display. They will last for 
years provided tne soil, if they are in pots, 
18 partially renewed, and growth is still 
further assisted by manure-water ; if 
planted out, give soil to the surface of 
the bed when required, with a good soak- 
ing of manure-water when the summer 
growth is making progress. 

Insects. — If red spider or aphides make 
their appearance fumigate with tobacco or 
-syringe with insecticide. Should mealy 
bug or scale attack the plants they must 
be removed by syringing with insecti- 
•cide. 

MAOLEANIA. 

A small genus of plants possessing con- 
:siderable beauty in their flowers, but little 
grown. 

They are increased by shoot cuttings, 
which strike best if put in during spring, 
:and treated in the ordinary way in a warm 
close atmosphere ; pot them when rooted, 
:and grow on in peaty soil in an inter- 
mediate temperature. 

M. longiflora. An evergreen shrub, 
bearing red, tube-shaped flowers, which 
^pen late on in spring. From Peru. 

M, ptUchra, A shrubby evergreen species 
with vivid red flowers, yellow at the ex- 
tremities; a Bummer bloomer. From New 
Grenada. 

M. specionssimcL A very interesting 
:shrab, aiffenng much in appearance from 



the above-named kinds, inasmuch as it is 
of drooping habit. The flowers are scarlet 
and yellow. It comes from Columbia. 

Insects. — Aphides and red spider will 
both live and thrive apace on these plants; 
to keep free from the latter syringe regu- 
larly through the growing season. For 
aphides, dip in tobacco-water or fumigate. 

MAOBOZAMIA. 

These belong to the Cycad family, and 
are a very distinct and handsome section 
of the genus. They are nearly related to 
the Zamias. Their cultivation is similar 
to the cooler Cycas, which see. 

The following is a selection of desirable 
kinds : — 

M. cylindrica. A handsome sort, with 
long, dark green, pinnatifid leaves, with 
ivory markings at tne base. From Queens- 
land. 

M, MacKenzii, A distinct-looking kind 
that attains a moderate size. Queens- 
land. 

M. plumosa, A plant of moderate growth ; 
the leaves being twisted in a spiral fashion 
give it a singular appearance. Queensland. 

MAGNOLIA FUSOATA. 

This plant comes from China, and 
belongs to a genus almost all of which 
assume the proportions of moderate-sized 
trees, and are too large for cultivation 
under glass. It may be increased by 
cuttings made of the points of the shoots 
late in summer when the wood is nearly 
ripe, put singly in small pots in sand, 
covered with a bell-glass, and stood in a 
cool greenhouse or pit and kept cool until 
they are callused over at the bottom, when 
they should be put in a temperature of 
about 60**, where they will root before 
spring. Then move them into 6-inch pots 
and keep them in a temperature like that in 
which tney have made roots, until further 
on in the season. When some progress 
has been made in top growth, pinch 
out the points of the shoots and give air 
daily, with a littleshade in very hot weather. 
Ordinary greenhouse treatment will be all 
that is now needed, syringing regularly 
overhead. By the end of June the plants 
will bear putting into 10-inch pots — ^good 
turfy loam with a little sand is the material 
required. Again pinch out the points of 
the shoots, and continue to treat as before 
until autumn. Winter in a temperature 
of 40', in spring give larger pots, and 
treat through the growing season as in the 
summer previous. The plants will grow 
fast now, and will be large enough to 
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bloom nicely the following year. The 
flowers are of a brown colour. This 
Magnolia forms a large bush, and is best 
suited to a large cool house, where it will 
go on for years if given enough root-room, 
with the assistance of manure- water. 

Insects. — Syringe freely to keep down 
red spider. Should aphides become trouble- 
some fumigate with tobacco. 

MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLEKS. 

In this we have one of the most desirable 
plants for decorating the roof of a cool 
conservatory or greenhouse. It is a climber 
of moderate growth, bearing pure white 
trumpet-shaped flowers, very handsome, 
and nighly fragrant. Its flowers are pro- 
duced freely through the summer and 
autumn ; it is very distinct in appearance, 
and is in every way a much more suitable 
plant for a roof-climber than numbers 
that are more generally grown. In addition 
to the properties already mentioned it has 
the important advantage over many con- 
servatory climbers of not being over- 
rampant in habit. The deciduous nabit of 
the Mande villa prevents any injury being 
done by shading tnrough the winter months 
to plants grown under it, when all the 
light that can be obtained is required. In 
no way is the plant seen better than when 
])lanted in the centre of one end of a span- 
roofed house, and trained up along under 
the ridge, from which its blooming shoots 
will hang in festoons ; a very few flowers 
will scent a large house. It is not an over 
strong rooted subject, and will grow more 
freely if planted in peat than loam, although 
it will do in the latter. It is not suitable 
for growing as a pot specimen, consequently 
it is better to treat only upon its culture 
aa a climber. It comes from Buenos 
Ayres. Like other subjects of not over- 
strong habit, if turned out when small into 
a considerable body of soil in an open 
border, the chances are against its doing 
well. It can be raised from seeds or from 
cuttings, the last-named method will be 
more within the reach of most cultivators. 
Cuttings such as required will be found in 
the right condition about May, in the 
shape of young shoots that have been made 
by established plants that have been cut in 
and have broken fresh growth ; when these 
are 4 or 5 inches long take them off with a 
heel and put singly in small pots half 
filled with sand and peat, the top all sand. 
Kept moist, shaded, and covered with a 
propagating glass, in an intermediate tem- 

Serature they will soon root, after which 
ispense with the glass, and encourage 
growth by continuing a growing tempera- 



ture and syringing daily overhead. By 
the middle of Jmy the young plants should 
be ready for moving into 3 or 4 inch pots, 
using soil made moderately fine, with 
some sand in it ; keep close until the roots 
begin to move freely, after which admit 
more air. A stick should be placed to 
each plant, to which the shoots should be 
trained ; give a little shade aU. through the 
summer when the sun is powerful, towards 
autumn admit more air, keep the atmo- 
sphere drier, and leave off syiinginc. 
Keep at a greenhouse temperature through 
the winter, and about the beginning of 
April move into 6-inch pots, treating 
suDse(]^uently during the summer as in the 
last, givinjg to each plant a tall stick, to 
which train the shoots. Winter as before, 
and about the beginning of April if well- 
rooted give a 3-inch shirt, use good fibroiis 
peat, to which add one-sixth of sand, drain 
the pots well and pot firm, inserting just 
inside the rim three or four 4-feet sticks, 
round which through the season keep the 
shoots regularly trained. While young 
they are tender, and if allowed to get 
entwined in each other they will be difficult 
to separate, and are almost certain to 
receive injury in the operation. When 
potted, place them in a house or pit where 
they can be kept moderately close for a 
short time ; a temperature of 50° in the 
night, with a rise in the day according to 
the state of the weather, will answer for 
them. Do not give much air for a few 
weeks until the roots have begun to enter 
the new soil, only so far as requisite to 
keep the temperature from rising too high. 
When they show signs of growing freely, 
give plenty of air in good time in the 
morning and during the day, closing 
sufficiently soon to raise the temperature 
considerably by sun-heat. The plants will 
now need more water at the roots, and as 
the season advances it will be necessary to 
use the syringe more freely than requisite 
with many things, as it is subject to red 
spider. To keep this pest in check the 
whole of the leaves, on Doth the upper and 
under surface, should be reached by the 
water. Continue this treatment throu^ 
the summer, shading a little when the sun 
is very bright, and moistening the atmo- 
sphere by sprinkling the paths and imder 
the stages. Keep on treating in this way 
until the beginning of September, wh^ 
they should be no longer syringed at 
shaded ; give abundance of air so as to 
discourage further growth and to ripen te^ 
the wood. 

Keep them through the winter at an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature of 36* or 
40" in the night until the end of Mardv 
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when they should be planted out where 
they are to remain. The border ought to 
be sufficiently dradned, and the drainage 
secured from becoming clogged up with 
the soil ; this will occur through the action 
of worms, which will assuredly get into it 
unless the crocks are well covered with 
enough fibrous material that will not soon 
decompose. To the want of sufficient 
provision of this kind may be attributed 
&e frequent non-success with climbers that 
are not of an over-vigorous habit. The 
soil in conservatory borders is, owing to 
the position in which it is placed, in a 
great measure out of the reach of sun and 
air, and generally has numbers of plants 
in pots stianding upon it, with the water 
from them contmually descending into it. 
The necessity will therefore at once be 
apparent of taking all possible care in 
making these borders, to use such materials, 
and so put them together, as to secure their 
keeping in an open porous condition. For 
this and similar growing plants one-sixth 
of charcoal, broken about the size of Horse 
Chestnuts wiU much increase the porosity 
of the soil ; let the peat be of the best 
fibrous description, use it in a lumpy 
state, and in addition to the charcoal add 
one-sixth of coarse sand ; the border, in- 
dependent of the drainage, should be 9 or 
10 inches deep. In planting, spread the 
roots well out, and do not cover them too 
deep — about 4 inches will be enough ; give 
as much water as will keep the soil in a 
healthy condition, but not more. The 
shoots should at once be trained to the 
wires, and run up to the roof without any 
attempt to induce them to break out, as it 
is from the roof that the flowers, to be 
effective, should be produced. Nothing 
more will be required than attention to 
training, giving water to the roots, and 
constant daily use of the syringe during 
the growing season. When the plants 
have filled their allotted space whatever 
cutting-in is found requisite should be 
done each winter, but do not to this 
Mandevilla use the knife any more than is 
necessary. In the course of two or three 
years, if the soil shows signs of getting 
exhausted, remove 2 or 3 inches in the 
spring, replace it with new, and assist the 
plants through the growing, season with 
manure-water. 

Insects. — This plant is liable to red 
spider, but if the precaution already advised, 
of constant use of the syringe during the 
spring and summer is attended to, they 
will never gain a footing. Aphides will 
sometimes make their appearance on the 
young shoots and are best destroyed by 
fumigation. 



MANETTIA. 

These form a smaU genus of evergreen 
twining plants suitable for growing on the 
roof of a cool stove or intermediate house. 
They are of a comparatively thin habit of 
growth, which well adapts them for draping 
the roof of a house where other things 
growing underneath do not want much 
shade. For this purpose Manettias might 
with advantage be much more grown than 
they are ; their small, tube-shaped, bright 
coloured flowers are produced in such 

Profusion as to make them very attractive, 
'hey strike freely in the spring from 
cuttings made of the young shoots in a 
somewhat immature state. These mjy be 
put in an inch apart round the side of a 5 
or 6 inch pot in sand ; if kept close and 
moist, they will soon form roots ; after 
being fairly established, move singly into 
3-in3i pots in sandy peat When the 
young plants have got into active growth 
pinch out their points, and place a few 
thin sticks for each to twine round. A 
moderate stove temperature suits them 
best, with a little shade when it is very 
hot ; stand them in a light place, and 
syringe overhead daily. Towards the end 
of June give them 7 or 8 inch pots, keeping 
the shoots from getting entaiigled. It is 
particularly necessary to attend to this 
until placed where they are to remain. 
Treat auring the autumn so as to mature 
the growth rather than to encourage 
extension. A temperature of 55" will 
answer through the winter. In the spring 
the plants will require 10 or 12 inch pots ; 
make the soil moderately firm in potting. 
Those that are to be grown as trained 
specimens will need either wire trellises or 
several sticks inserted just inside the pots ; 
round them the shoots must be regmarly 
trained until they have covered the whole, 
after which they may be allowed to ramble 
more freely. Where to be trained to a 
rafter the growths must at first be kept to 
the wires intended to support them till 
these are furnished, and they may be 
allowed more freedom afterwards. So far 
as water, heat, air, and shade are concerned, 
treat them as in the first summer. The 
plants bloom profusely, generally remain- 
ing in flower all through the latter part of 
summer and autumn, after which they 
may be partially cut in, kept cooler and 
drier as before during the winter. Give 
more pot-room in spring, according to the 
extent of space the plants are intended to 
occupy. 

The following two species are deserving 
of cultivation : — 
M, hicolor. Flowers scarlet and yellow. 
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a most profuse bloomer ; comes from Rio 
de Janeiro. 

M. micans. Red and orange coloured 
flowers, very pretty, and, like M. bicolor, 
very easily grown ; it comes from Peru. 

Insects. — Manettias are subject to red 
spider and aphides ; the former are easily 
kept under by syringing daily during the 
growing season. Dip in tobacco- water or 
fumigate to kill aphides. If attacked 
with mealy bug, syringe with insecticide. 

MABANTA. 

Marantas, which are very handsome 
stove fine-leaved plants, differ considerably 
as regards the size to which they grow. 
Among the numbers that have been in- 
troduced of late years, there is to be found 
great variety with respect to the marking 
of the leaves, some naving the surface 
beautifully variegated with broad well- 
defined blotches, others with delicate hues 
of distinct colour running through a con- 
siderable part of their leaf-blades. They 
mostly belong to hot regions, and, therefore, 
require a good deal of warmth. They are 
not so quickly propagated as plants that 
can be struck from cuttings ; they are 
increased by division of the crowns early 
in spring just before growth commences ; 
the most suitable plants for the purpose are 
such as have grown to a considerable size 
and consist oi numerous crowns. About 
the beginning of March turn them out of 
their pots, shake most of the soil away 
from the roots, and^disentangle them as far 
as can be done ; after that, with the help 
of a knife, the whole may be reduced to 
single crowns if desired, or they can be 
simply divided into two or more pieces as 
occasion may require ; in the latter case 
each portion should be placed in a pot 
that will allow space enough for the roots 
and a fair quantity of new soil. If a total 
separation of the crowns has been effected, 
each piece should be put in a 5 or 6 inch 
pot, or whatever size is found sufficient to 
hold them, with as much soil as seems 
requisite for the roots to ramble in. 
Marantas like a moderately moist atmo- 
sphere with shade when the sun gets power- 
ful, otherwise their rich glossy appearance 
will be lost. Sufficient water should be 
given to slightly moisten the new soil, and 
where they have been much divided they 
should have a confined atmosphere, such as 
that afforded by a propagating frame until 
they root, and the young buds, which will 
break from the crowns of the old erowth, 
begin to move ; after that inure them to 
the full air of the house. 
After division in this way they should 



be kept in a temperature of 60" or 66** at 
night, with a rise by day proportionate to 
the state of the weather. As the summer 
advances they will bear more warmth, but 
it is not well to keep them too hot, and 
although, as already stated, they will not 
do with exposure to full sunshine, they 
must not be over-much darkened and kept 
too far from the glass, or the growth made 
will be so soft and tender as not to stand 
even for a short time later on in the 
summer removal to a cooler atmosphere^ 
which such plants are often required to 
bear. To still further induce a robust 
condition they should have a moderate 
quantity of air admitted for a time each 
day during the growing season, with the 
atmosphere fairly moist ; they should also 
at that period be syringed daily. By the 
beginning of July those that seem to 
require more room ought to have pots a 
little larger. They will succeed in either 
peat or loam ; in the latter their leaves are 
often higher coloured than in peat, in 
which they grow fastest. In autumn dis- 
continue shading and the use of the syringe, 
and give a little more air. A temperature 
of 60" in the night during winter will 
suffice. All afterwards required is pot- 
room proportionate to the size to which the 
plants are wanted to grow. 

The following are distinct and beautiful 
kinds : — 

M. alho'lineata, A fine kind from 
Colombia of stout habit; ground colour 
pale green, with narrow, distinct white lines 
running partly through the outer portion 
of the leaf-blade. 

M. hella. Handsomely variegated with 
pale greyish green and aark green in the 
way of M. Makoyana ; Brazil. 

M. concinna. Leaves light green^ 
blotched with blackish green ; South 
America. 

M. inscripta. A medium-growing species. 
The undersides of the leaves are red : upper 
surface clouded green, distinctly barred 
with white ; Brazil 

M. leopardina. An erect-habited kind 
that has medium-sized leaves, pale green^ 
regularly barred with dark green ; Brazil 
M. leuconeura Massangeana. A small- 
growing kind of distinct appearance ; 
midrib banded on each side with grey^ 
lined and blotched with greyish white and 
reddish brown ; Brazil. 

M. Makoyana. A dwarf-growing species, 
the leaves of which are of a greyish white 
ground colour, and furnished witJ^ broad 
oblong blotches of bottle-green with paler 
lines running through them. 

M, nitens. A handsome small-growing 
species, with bright green leaves, regularly 
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variegated with conspicuous dark-coloured 
marlmigs ; from Brazil. 

M, orbifolia. This comes from Brazil, 
and has very broad short leaves of a 
green colour, with greyish oblique streaks. 

M. omata, A Bomean species with 
small roundish leaves, distinctly and hand- 
somely variegated. 

M. pruinata. An elegant kind from 
Nicaragua, with narrow leaves of a deep 
green shade, obliquely ribbed. 

M. pulchella, A small-growing species. 
The leaves are short, of a bright green 
colour, blotched with darker green ; 
Brazil. 

M, regalis. A species that attains a 
moderate size ; ground colour dark green 
with handsome red lines. 

M, roseo-lineata, A neat-habited kind 
with glossy green leaves, distinctly marked 
with red ; Colombia. 

M. SeeTnannii. A beautiful, bright green, 
velvety-leaved kind, with whitish midrib. 
Introduced from Nicaragua. 

M. Veitchii. A handsome species from 
Peru, with large finely-marked leaves. 

M, mttata, A strong-growing species 
with large, stout, glossy, pale green leaves, 
handsomely variegated with distinct white 
lines. 

M. Warscewiczii. Another strong-grow- 
ing sort very distinctly variegated. A 
native of Central America. 

Insects. — Marantas are liable to the 
attacks of most insects that affect stove 
plants, but, from the formation of their 
leaves, they can be easily cleaned by 
syringing and sponging. 

MABATTIA. 

A small genus of Ferns, comprising stove 
and greenhouse species. By those who aim 
at growing large collections of Ferns, where 
it IS desirable to bring together as many 
distinct forms as possible, a few of them 
may be introduced ; but, taken collectively, 
they are coarse-growing kinds, devoid of 
the graceful elegance common to so many 
of the order. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

M. alata. West Indies. 

M. Cooperii, New Caledonia. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

M, elegans. New Zealand. 

MAEOGEAVIA. 

These are clinging stove plants suitable 



for covering bare walls where many things 
would not succeed, in the way Ficus repens 
is often used. M. paradoxa is a most 
singular species in its habit ; the leaves 
are borne on the stem alternately, like 
those of some Ivies, with an exact regu- 
larity such as is found in few, if any other 
plants. 

Their propagation and after treatment is 
very simple ; cuttings strike freely man- 
aged in the usual way, and as soon as 
established should be placed against the 
wall, rafter, or pillar which they are 
intended to cover, and to which the stems 
as they advance will adhere. They require 
the oMinary conditions of shade and mois- 
ture, with a moderate amount of air and 
a warm stove temperature summer and 
winter. The flowers are inconspicuous. 

M, paradoxa. Comes from Nicaragua. 

M, picta is a native of Guiana. 

Insects. — These plants are not much 
troubled with insects ; scale sometimes 
establishes itself on the leaves, for which 
sponge with clean water. 

MAETINEZIA. 

A small genus of pretty stove Palms, 
distinct in appearance. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

M. granatensis. A dwarf species, with 
well-marked habit of growth. From 
Colombia. 

M, Lindenii, A comparatively new 
species, with stout pinnate leaves. South 
America. 

MAURANDYA. 

Evergreen greenhouse twining plants of 
neat habit that produce pretty flowers 
freely over a length of time. They are 
suitable for training round a pillar, or in 
other positions of like description, where 
larger-growing plants would be unsuitable. 

They can be raised from seeds, or cut- 
tings struck and grown on in the way ad- 
vised for Lophospermums, which see. 

The following are the kinds in cultiva- 
tion : — 

M. antirrhiniflora. A purple-flowered 
species that blooms in summer. From 
Mexico. 

M. Barclayana. Has blue and white 
flowers, produced in summer. From 
Mexico. 

M. semperflorens. Flowers purple ; a 
summer bloomer. From Mexico. 

Insects. — Red spider is very trouble- 
some on these plants, if not kept continu- 
ally syringed through the growmg season ; 
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aphides will also live on them, for which 
mmigate. 

MEDINILLA. 

Medinillas rank among the finest of 
evergreen stove shrubs, alike handsome in 
foliage and flowers. The latter are ar- 
ranged in gracefully-drooping panicles, 
unlike anything else to which mey can be 
compared, and the plants themselves are 
among the freest of free growers. They 
may be cultivated with success even by 
those who have not had much experience 
in plant growing ; still, although deserving 
of general cultivation where sufficient room 
exists in which to grow them, they are 
hardly suitable for small houses, for, 
though their natural free disposition to 
flower is such that they will bloom in a 
small state, the grand appearance possessed 
by a fully-developed specimen cannot be 
realised in the shape of a small plant. 
Being indigenous to hot countries, it is 
useless attempting the cultivation of Medi- 
nillas where a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture cannot be maintained. To have full 
justice done to them, they require a good 
light house, where the growth, as it is 
formed, is of such a character as to promote 
the natural free development of flowers ; 
for although they need a process of ripening 
the wood by means of dry treatment in 
autumn, this will not bring out the full 
disposition to flower to the extent that 
results from the growth being made under 
the gradual solidifying process effected in a 
house under a maximum amount of light. 
Another great advantage arising from their 
being cultivated under the conditions here 
recommended is that the wood produced is 
short jointed and the foliage comparatively 
small, a state that admite of the plants 
when in flower being much more proiusely 
clothed with bloom than they otherwise 
would be. 

Cuttings taken off in April, or as soon as 
young growth is produced and haK ripened, 
strike readily inserted singly in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots half filled with finely-sifted 
sandy soil, the upper portion all sand ; 
they must be kept moist and covered, but 
not too closely, with a bell-glass. Cuttings 
thus put in in a night temperature of 70", 
and proportionately higher m the daytime, 
will root in three weeks or a month ; then 
gradually tilt the glasses and ultimately 
dispense with them altogether, inuring the 
plants by degrees to the ordinary atmo- 
sphere of the house. By the time they 
have made one pair of young leaves they 
will require more root-room, and should 
have their points pinched out to cause 



them to break. Medinillas are free-rootmg 
subjects, and will bear moving into pots 4 
inches or 5 inches larger thm those they 
are in at this shift. Tney wHl succeed in 
either peat or loam, but we prefer the 
latter, though in it the foliage will not 
possess quite so much of the generally 
prized dark ^reen tint that it will acquire 
in peat. This is, however, counterbalanced 
by the habit being made more sturdy and 
close. Through the summer they will bear 
as high a temperature as most stove plants 
receive — say 70° at night, and from 80° to 
90° by day during sunny weather ; syringe 
them freely at the time of closing the house 
in the afternoon, and give plenty of water 
at the roots. In very bright weather they 
will require a thin shade for a few hours 
during the middle of the day, but on no 
account should they be subjected to the 
darkening process which stove plants, 
collectively, nave often to withstand. An 
impression sometimes prevails that it is 
necessary to keep out a portion of the li^t; 
whereas all that is wanted is simply to 
break the sim's rays. Medinillajs snould, 
therefore, always be placed at that end of 
the stove wherein are located such plants 
aa require the least shading. The natural 
habit of Medinillas is such as to need but 
little support ; a stick to the centre shoot 
and one to each of the side branches will 
be sufficient. The shoots will very likely 
again require stopping at the end of July 
or beginning of August. It is necessary to 
attend to this in the first stages of the 
plant's existence, so as to secure a sufficient 
number of shoots near the base. By the 
end of August shading should be dispensed 
with altogether. In the following month 
give more air and cease syringing overhead, 
which will gradually induce a state of rest 
A night temperature of 60° through the 
winter will answer with a little more 
warmth during the day, and just sufficient 
water at the root to keep the soil from 
getting too diy. By the end of February 
the temperature should be raised 5° at 
night and 8° or 10° by day, with sun-heat 
Commence syringing again as soon as the 
plants exhibit signs of growth, when they 
may be potted ; a 6-inch or 8-inch shift 
will not be too much if they are plentifully 
supplied with roots, and this time the loam 
may be used in a more lumpy state tJian 
hitherto. Put plenty of crocks in the 
bottom of the pots and secure them well 
from soil getting amongst them, as these 
plants, with their large amount of leaf- 
surface, require a copious supply of water 
during the growing season. Owing to the 
natural disposition which the branches 
have to ramify, there will be no farther 
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necessity for stopping, except in the case of 
any shoots that are taking the lead too 
much. Eaise the temperature as solar 
heat increases, and keep the plants up near 
the glass, and in syrmging see that the 
water regularly reaches the whole of both 
the upper and under surface of the leaves. 
Shade as before during the brightest por- 
tion of the day, and give the necessary 
Bupport by sticks and ties to the branches, 
without which sometimes the weight of 
water in syringing will cause them to split 
■off. Treat as in the preceding summer, 
-dispensing with shade and syringing, as 
the sun's power begins to wane, and give 
less air. 

Winter as before, giving no more water 
at the root than is requisite to keep the 
leaves plump. This dry condition of the 
soil is necessary to the free production of 
flowers, but it must not be carried so far 
as to cause the leaves to flag, or they will 
fall off prematurelv. Again raise the 
temperature in spring, when the first 
efforts will be directed to the formation of 
flowers, which will make their appearance 
at the points of the branches. Whilst 
these are in course of development too 
much atmospheric n^oisture should be 
avoided, and it is not advisable to syringe 
them overhead, as any excess in this way 
frequently leads to the blooms falling off 
before they expand. The flowers will last 
for two or three weeks, during which time 
they have a grand appearance. After 
blooming any strong growths may be cut 
back, and as soon as shoot growth com- 
mences another shift of 2 inches or 3 inches 
ishould be given, getting away some of the 
old soil from the upper portion of the ball 
^^ far as it can be done without disturbance 
of the roots. Treat them generally as re- 
commended during the preceding summer, 
^ving manure-water once a week ; their 
winter management should also be the 
4Bame as before. It frequently happens 
that plants in the second and subsequent 
years of flowering bloom more profusely 
than during the first, as, in addition to the 
bunches at the points of the shoots, quanti- 
ties of flowers are often emitted from the 
hard wood of the branches or main stem, 
in which state they have a most singular, 
yet beautiful appearance. Medinillas may 
be retained for years, so as to occupy a 
moderate space, by having their branches 
shortened freely after flowering, and in 
potting shaking out a portion of the old 
soil and replacing with new material, 
supplying the requirements of the roots by 
the liberal use of manure- water in place of 
living them inconveniently laige pots. 

M. amahilis is a native of Java, and may 



be said to be almost an exact counterpart 
of the following better-known kind, except 
that the panicles are borne perfectly erect 
instead of pendulous. Though thus nearly 
alike, the contrast between the plants when 
in flower side by side is most remarkable, 
each enhancing the beauty of the other. 

M. magnijica, a native of Java, is a 
magnificent species. Its leaves measure 
from 10 inches to 12 inches long, and 7 
inches or 8 inches broad. The flowers, 
which are produced in large, drooping, 
branching panicles, are of a rosy-pini 
colour, and the unopened buds are of the 
same shade, and are almost as handsome in 
the advancing stages as when expanded. 

M. Sieboldii, from Moulmein, is a hand- 
some plant, but inferior to both the above. 
It has rosy-white flowers. 

Insects. — All the species of Medinilla 
are somewhat liable to the attacks of red 
spider, unless the syringing recommended 
in their cultivation is regularly attended 
to. Mealy bug and brown scale will also 
live upon them ; for these, sponging the 
leaves and a strong application of insecti- 
cide in the case of old plants that, in cut- 
ting back, have been denuded of their 
foliage, will be found the most effectual 
remedy. 

METEOSIDEEOS. 

These are evergreen greenhouse shrubs, 
naturally somewhat straggling in growth, 
and are most suitable for a large house, 
such as a winter garden where there is 
room to accommodate a large collection of 
plants ; but, where space is limited, they 
are not sufficiently attractive to deserve a 
place. 

The method of propagation and after 
treatment is similar to that advised for 
Myrtles, which see. 

M. ciliata. Flowers crimson ; a summer 
bloomer. From New Caledonia. 

M, florihunda. Bright crimson flowers, 
borne in whorls towai'ds the extremities of 
the shoots. New Zealand. 

M. florida. Has scarlet flowers, pro- 
duced in summer. A native of New 
Zealand. 

ME7ENIA EEEOTA. 

There are two forms of this stove 
Acanthad, one bearing purple flowers with 
a yellow throat, the other white, but not 
differing in other respects either in appear- 
ance or in matters of cultivation. They 
are erect evergreen shrubs that attain a 
small or medium size ; they are very 
nearly allied to Thunbergias, and the 
flowers of both are much alike. They are 
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easily grown, and among the freest of free 
bloomers, flowering in succession from 
every slioot that is made. Blooming as 
they do in a small state, these Meyenias 
are suitable for growing by those who are 
not able to accommodate larger plants. 
Cuttings made of small bits of the young 
shoots strike freely ; if these are put in 
about the middle of April they will root 
in three or four weeks if kept close, moist, 
and shaded ; when well rooted move them 
singly into 3-inch pots. They will grow 
in either peat or loam ; if the latter is used, 
mix with it a little leaf-mould, adding sand 
according to the nature of the loam ; give 
them a temperature of 65" in the night 
with more during the day, regulated by 
the heat out of doors. Do not over- water, 
as these plants, through free growers, are 
a little delicate at the roots. Give shade 
or not, as needed by the state of the 
weather. Stop the shoots to promote the 
growth of side branches, and give 7-inch 
or 8-inch pots as soon as those the plants 
already occupy are filled with roots. As 
growth extends a few sticks may be re- 
quired for support. A little manure- water 
will be of use after they have got well hold 
of the soil. Syringe freely overhead daily 
throughout the summer, regulating the 
amount of air by the outside temperature. 

Towards August they may be expected 
to bloom, after which they will keep on 
until the approach of autumn renders a 
reduction of heat necessary. Give less 
water through the winter, during which 
time a temperature of 55" or 60" will 
suffice. They may be cut in before start- 
ing to grow in spring ; then again keep 
them warmer, and, as soon as they have 
broken, repot, giving them 2 inches or 3 
inches more room. This second summer, 
if manure- water is regularly supplied, they 
will not require another shilx, and will 
bloom all through the season after mid- 
summer. The plants may, if required, be 
kept on another year or be discarded, and 
their place filled by younger stock. These 
Meyenias come from Fernando Po. 

Insects. — These plants are somewhat 
liable to red spider, but the nature of their 
foliage is such that the regular syringing 
they should have daily through the grow- 
ing season will be sufficient to keep this 
insect down, and also aphides, which are 
likewise sometimes troublesome. 

MIOBOLEPIA. 

This genus of Ferns consists of stove and 
greenhouse species, and is closely allied to 
Davallias. It contains a few kinds worth 
growing. 



For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

M, hirta cristcUdL South Sea Islands. 
M. platyphylla. East Indies. 

OREEKHOnSE SPECjEES. 

M, anUtrimfolia, South Africa. 
M, scahra. Nepaul. 

inKANIA. 

Evergreen greenhouse twiners, with 
pretty flowers, but not much grown, or 
equal to many things that win succeed 
under the same conditions. They are in- 
creased by shoot cuttings in spring, struck 
in the usual way, and grown on in a 
mixture of peat and loam, in a little extra 
warmth, until they are big enough to plant 
out where they are to remain ; or they can 
be transferred to good-sized pots, with the 
shoots kept trained over the space to be 
occupied. 

M, scandens. Has white flowers, pro- 
duced in summer. From North America. 

M. maveolens. Also has white flower8> 
that appear in summer. A native of South 
America. 

Insects. — Red spider and tlirips are 
sometimes troublesome ; fumigate for the 
latter, and syringe to keep the spider in 
check. 

MIMOSA PBOSTBATA. 

Most of the species of Mimosa re- 
quire more warmth than a greenhouse 
affords, but there is one, M. prostrata, that 
may be used as a roof climber in a cool 
house, in which way its elegant foliage is 
seen to advantage. 

It is an evergreen plant, and can be in- 
creased by shoot cuttings in spring in the 
usual way, kept close, moist, and shaded in 
a temperature of 70" ; afterwards they can 
grown on in a moderate stove heat until 
they have got well established ; afterwaids 
they will thrive in the temperature of a 
greenhouse, with such treatment as ordi- 
narily given to the occupants of a cool 
house. The young plants should not be 
stopped, but encouraged to grow with a 
single stem, which should be trained to the 
rafter intended to be occupied ; more root- 
room should be given aa required. 

Insects. — Syringe freely through the 
spring and summer to keep down red 
spider. Aphides are sometimes trouble- 
some on this Mimosa, and are best got rid 
of by fumigation. 
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MIBBELIA. 

A small genus of evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs that bear pretty flowers. They were 
much more in favour with cultivators in 
times past than at present. 

They can be struck from shoot cuttings, 
and grown on under conditions such as ad- 
vised for Coleonemas, which see. 

M. Baxterii. Has yellow flowers, which 
open in spring. A native of New Holland. 

M, floribunda. Flowers purple, produced 
in spring. From the Swan Kiver. 

M, pungens. Yellow flowers ; a summer 
bloomer. Introduced from New Holland. 

MITBABIA OOOOINEA. 

This is a dense-growing evergreen green- 
house plant that produces freely its hand- 
some mitre-shaped scarlet flowers during 
the summer and autumn. It was intro- 
duced about the middle of the present 
century from San Carl de Chiloe, and is 
another of the number of handsome things 
comparatively neglected. It is more re- 
markable for the length of time it con- 
tinues to produce a succession of flower 
than for opening them simultaneously, as 
in the case of most plants the blooming of 
which is of shorter duration ; for this 
reason it is more suitable for general de- 
corative purposes than for exhibiting. It 
is of comparatively easy growth, and suc- 
ceeds well in moderately close peat, con- 
taining a fair amount of fibre, with a good 
sprinkling of sand added. It is a tolerably 
quick grower when well managed, soon 
acquiring a useful size and flowering freely 
in even a small state. 

This Mitraria strikes freely from cuttings 
of the young shoots, such as will be avail- 
able about May from plants that have been 
cut back early in the spring. Put them an 
inch apart in moderate-sized pots ; kept 
moist, close, and shaded in a stove tem- 
perature they will root in a few weeks, 
when remove the propagating glasses, but 
keep a moderately moist atmosphere, and 
give a little shade. About the beginning 
of July move them singly into 3-inch pots, 
stopping the shoots, after which encourage 
growth by keeping the material on which 
they stand moist ; syringe overhead in the 
afternoons when the house is shut up. 
After September comes in cease syringing 
and shading, and give more air. Keep 
through the winter at 45" in the night, and 
in March put them in 6-inch pots ; after 
they have begun to grow in the new soil 
admit more air than in the preceding 
season, syringe overhead daily, and keep 
the material on which they stand damp, 
with a little shade in bright weather ; 



again stop the shoots when a little growth 
has been made. Encourage growth during 
the summer as before, and in autumn assist 
them to get the wood ripened by the ad- 
mission 01 more air and by a drier atmo- 
sphere ; winter as in the preceding, and 
in March move into pots 3 inches larger 
than those they have hitherto occupied. 
This is a strong-rooted plant, and will bear 
the soil used in a moderately lumpy state ; 
mix the sand well with it previous to use. 
Put an inch of crocks for drainage, and 
ram the soil pretty firm. Cut back the 
shoots to a uniform length of 6 or 8 
inches from where they were last stopped 
to, and tie them well out. The wood is of 
a somewhat weak character, and conse- 
quently will require a moderate number 
of sticks for support. Be sparing of water 
until the roots are at work in the new soil, 
and keep the atmosphere a little close till 
the voung growth begins to push, after 
which admit more air in the early part of 
day. As the weather gets warm close the 
house with sun-heat, and damp overhead 
with the syringe, at the same time keep 
the material on which they stand moist. 
Shade will not now be required, as in its 
larger stages, the plant will bear any 
amount of sun. 

As already stated, it is a free-flowerer, 
producing its blooms from the current 
season's shoots, yet this season's growth 
wiU rather be to get the plants on in size 
than to produce flowers ; consequently, 
about midsummer all the strongest should 
be again stopped, so as to cause them ta 
break back. Continue to keep the branches 
well tied out, and also to use the syringe 
until the middle of August, when give 
more air night and day, so as to ripen up 
the growth, at the same time discontinue 
syringing and maintain a drier atmosphere ; 
keep on this treatment through the autumn, 
merely guarding against too low a tempera- 
ture on cold nights. Through the winter 
about 40" in the night should be kept up, 
and no more water given at the roots than 
is necessary to preserve the soil in a healthy 
condition. Again about the end of Marcn 
repot, giving a 3-inch shift, in soil similar 
to that which was advised the preceding 
season, stopping and tying-out the shoots 
as before. Let the treatment during the 
spring be in every way as recommended 
last year. By the end of July they will 
most likely begin to show flower ; as soon 
as the blooms make their appearance dis- 
continue the use of the syringe, and give 
plenty of air and light. When the bloom 
commences to open, the plants, if required, 
may be placed m the conservatory, where 
they will keep on flowering for many 
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weekfl ; after which they can be removed 
to the greenhouse, and wintered as pre- 
viously. It will be advisable at this time 
to go over them and shorten their shoots 
back, as this will be better done now, when 
the plants have attained some size, than in 
the spring as heretofore. Give them 
another shift about the time advised the 
preceding seasons ; they should again have 
pots 3 inches larger, and be treated in 
every way as hitherto recommended as to 
potting, syringing' overhead, and water at 
the roots ; by the time of flowering they 
will have got to a useful size, and be found 
attract ive. 

Til is Mitraria, from the free but some- 
what weak habit of the shoots, requires 
cutting back after flowering to within 6 or 
8 inches of the point whence the previous 
season's growth has commenced. Fourteen 
or 15 inch pots are lar^e enough to grow 
even the largest plants in, as after they get 
into that size they may be kept in a free 
healthy condition by the use of manure- 
water (luring the growing season. 

Inhkcts. — The plant is sometimes af- 
fected with red spider, but if the syringing 
advised whilst in active growth is attendea 
to, it will be kept in check. Should black 
thrips make its appearance fumigate with 
tobacco, or syringe freely overhead with 
tobacco-water. 



MOHBIA THUBIFBAaA. 

A diHtinct-looking p'eenliouse Fern, with 

Iiretty habit of gix)wth. From the Mascaren 
[slands. For propagatitm and cultivation, 
see Ferns, general details of culture. 



MONOOHJETUM. 

Pri^tty, fn»e-flowering, evergreen, warm 
greenhouse plants, that . can be grown up 
irom euttings in a single season to a 
bUx^ming condition. 

Thov strike readilv from shoot cuttinjre 
in spring, treatotl in their early stages in 
the wny advisotl for Lin urns (which see), 
except that ]H^at should Ix* usetl in place of 
Kvanu and that the Monochwtums, not 
Wing so nmoh subji^rt to reil spider, do 
not reiiuire more syringing overhead than 
is novHlful to pr\>mote growtlu They 
tlowor in the autumn. 

The tv^llowing are worth gnawing : — 

*V. c:mttmin^ Flowers pink. From 
l\ixao;u I 

.V. Humh}hitiL Ri>?e colour. A native ' 
of the l^jvKux^s. 

*V. /.<moHiVi«Ki«H Reildiih-piirple. 

.V. ^ruYfcm mN^iffoniiN. Mauve. ; 



IffUSALTIA. 

A gennB of dwarf-growing evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs. They are nearly allied 
to Polygalas, but the flowers are smaller, 
and th^ are not equal to the above-named 
plants mr decorative use. 

Their propagation and after treatment 
are such as advised for Polygalas^ which 

M, filiformis (syn. : Polygala JUiformis). 
Flowers purple, produced in summer and 
autumn. From the Cape of Good Hope. 

M. Heisteria (tyn,: Polygala Heisteria). 
A purple-flowered species that usually 
blooms in winter. A native of the Cape 
of Qood Hope. 

P. hvmuis (syn, : PolygaJa humUis), 
This also bears purple flowers in siunmer. 
It comes from the Oape of Qood Hope. 

MUSA. 

The Musas may be classed among the 
most stately and custinct of all fine-leaved 
stove plants. They are quick growers, and 
always effective where sufficient room can 
be given to allow of their large leaves 
attaining their full dimensions ; and where 
there is not space enough to adinit of this, 
their cultivation should not be attempted. 
In addition to their attractive appearance^ 
valuable fruits areproduced by at least two 
of the genus. Tney are free and quick 
growers and readily propagated nom 
suckers, which the planto i^en strong 
produce freely ; if these are separated with 
some roots from the old plants and at once 
put in pots that will admit them, v^ith a 
moderate quantity of soil, and placed in a 
temperature of from 66' to 70 , they wiD 
grow away without delay. Good fresh 
loam with a little sand answers for them, 
and if some bone-dust is added, all the 
better. If the suckers are put in as 
above ad^'ised early in the spring, they 
will make rapid ^ro¥rth, and very socm 
require larger pots if they are to be grown 
in pots ; this, lor ordinary decorative pur- 
poses, is the most convenient wav, as it 
admits of the plants being moved about 
where required, but if cultivated wiUi a 
view to the production of firuit, such as 
borne by M. Cavendishii, they will succeed 
much better planted out where their roots 
will have more space. In this case, how- 
ever, their treatment in other respects need 
not be in any way different from that 
reouirvd when grown in pots or large tube. 

lnoi«a^ the neat as tne son gets more 
power. They will bear through the 
simmier as high a tempeiatnre as most 
plants in cultivation, with plenty of water 
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to the roots, a liberal admission of air 
in the daytime, and a free syringing 
overhead in the afternoon ; no more shade 
is required than is found necessary to pre- 
vent the leaves scorching. By the be- 
ginning of July they will most likely want 
another shift, which should be into pots or 
tubs from 18 to 24 inches diameter, accord- 
ing to the progress that haa been made or 
the size they are wanted to be grown to, 
using soil of a turfy nature in good-sized 
pieces. They will now grow fast and 
require nothing more than ordinary atten- 
tion, as already detailed. During the 
winter they should be kept in a tempera- 
ture of not less than 60" in the night. 
With care to prevent their large massive 
leaves from getting disfigured they will 
keep in good condition for another summer, 
during which time they not only are com- 
manding objects in the house in which 
they are grown, but are very effective when 
stood in large halls, vestibules, or similar 
places where they can be allowed to remain 
for a short time in summer. They are 
quickly grown up to an effective size, for 
which reason it is well to keep up a stock 
of young plants raised from suckers, aa 
advised. By the use of manure-water they 
will do with less root-room. 

The undermentioned are the best for 
general cultivation : — 

M, Gavendishii. This is much the best 
where fruit-bearing is the object, as it does 
not grow to an unmanageable height — 5 
feet or 6 feet — and produces massive 
bunches of singular-looking fruit. When 
planted out it can be had in bearing from 
suckers in the course of twelve or fifteen 
months. A native of China. 

M, cocdnea. This also is a Chinese 
species, and is an ornamental plant of 
moderate growth and handsome appear- 
ance. 

M. Ensete attains a considerable size, 
with a tall Palm-like stem and very large 
leaves. Introduced from Abyssinia. 

M, sapientum vittcUa. A handsome 
species from St. Thomas, that attains a 
medium height. 

Insects. — Musas are liable to the attacks 
of most of the insects that affect stove 
plants, yet their comparatively few, but 
very large and smooth, leaves afford little 
shelter for them. All except scale can 
easUy be got rid of by syringing with tepid 
water. If scale appears it can be removed 
by sponging. 

MUSSiENDA FBONDOSA. 

This singular, yet beautiful, plant be- 
longs to a somewhat restricted family of 



evergreen stove shrubs mostly from hot 
countries, in both the Old and New 
Worlds. This species is much the hand- 
somest of the genus, and is unlike any other 
plant in cultivation. It produces bright 
yellow flowers, borne in bunches, in form 
not unlike the well-known Pentas carnea, 
but individually smaller ; yet it is not in 
the flowers alone that its oeauty consists, 
but also in the large floral bracts or pair of 
floral leaves, pure white, that are produced 
immediately at the base of each bunch of 
bloom. In size and shape they are similar 
to the ordinary leaves borne by the plant, 
but do not much outlast the flowers, which 
will remain three weeks in perfection. 
The plant is easily managed, and does not 
require a great deal of room, a large speci- 
men rarely attaining more than from two 
feet to two and a half feet in diameter. Its 
disposition to bloom is remarkably free, 
as even small examples consisting of a shoot 
or two will flower. The singular combina- 
tion in colour produced by the pale green 
of the leaves and the white bracts, which, 
on a well-grown example, cover half the 
surface, and the bright yellow flowers 
rising immediately above tnem, is at once 
beautiful and wholly distinct from every- 
thing else — so much so as to create surprise 
that the plant is not more generally culti- 
vated, either by those whose heated glass 
accommodation is limited, for which the 
little room it occupies adapts it, or by those 
who have large stoves or warm conserva- 
tories, where a few moderate-sized examples 
clotted about would offer a complete con- 
trast to the other occupants. 

It is as readily struck: as a Pelargonium ; 
cuttings made of the green, half-ripened 
shoots taken off with about three joints, 
removing the bottom paii* of leaves, will 
root in a few weeks, inserted singly in 
small pots, drained and filled with a mix- 
ture of half-sifted loam, to which an equal 
quantity of sand has been added, and a 
thin layer of sand spread on the surface. 
They should be covered with a bell-glass, 
kept moist and slightly shaded with or 
without bottom heat, in a night tempera- 
ture of 65" or 70" and proportionately 
higher in the day. This heat there will be 
no difficulty in maintaining about the time 
(April) when cuttings in the condition 
above described will be obtainable. As 
soon as they are found to have formed 
roots give air, gradually dispensing with 
the glasses, so as to inure the plants to the 
air of the house. When they have made 
two pairs more leaves pinch out the points 
of the shoots to induce the lower eyes to 
break, for although the plant is naturally 
inclined to assume a bushy form, yet to 
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produce specimens that will branch out 
and hide tne surface of the pots (in which 
way this and subjects of similar habit al- 
ways look best), it is necessary to stop the 
young plants in their first stages. Directly 
they have again fairly broken into growth 
they will have made roots enough to 
require a shift ; pots 2 inches or 3 inches 
larger will be big enough ; drain suffi- 
ciently. It will succeed in either peat or 
loam, but we prefer the latter, as in it the 
growth is more robust, and the plant is 
able when in flower during the summer to 
bear removal to a lower temperature than 
that in which it has been grown, a condi- 
tion that we have invariably found existing 
to a greater extent in loam-grown, heat- 
requiring plants than in such as are culti- 
vated in peat. The loam should be of a 
good ordinary description, containing a fair 
amount of turfy matter not broken too 
fine, and with enough sand added to admit 
of the water passing quickly through it. 
Pot moderately firm and keep the plants 
where they will be exposed to the full 
light, with a slight shade in the middle of 
the day. 

This Mussaenda being, found in the hot 
parts of India requires a brisk heat to 
grow freely. Admit a moderate quantity 
of air during the middle of the day, shut 
up so as to enclose a considerable amount 
of sun-heat, syringe overhead, and at the 
same time maintain a genial atmosphere. 
It must never be allowed to want for water 
in the soil, for, although it is not a delicate- 
rooted subject, and a hard condition is 
assumed by the old wood, the young shoots 
are always comparatively soft, and allow- 
ing it to flag tnrough an insufficiency of 
moisture has a stunting effect, which limits 
the growth and in the same proportion its 
ability to flower. As grovrth progresses, 
tie the shoots to neat sticks inserted just 
within the rims of the pots, and again 
pinch out the points about the end of July ; 
then shift into pots 3 inches larger, after 
which time continue to treat as before 
until the beginning of September, when 
•dispense with the shading, and by the end 
of the month cease syringing, giving more 
air 80 as to gradually bring about a state of 
rest, to still further induce which reduce 
the temperature. Keep through the winter 
at about 60"* in the night, with a little 
more by day, and give just as much water 
as will maintain the soil in a semi-moist 
condition. As soon as growth has fairly 
commenced shift into pots 2 inches larger, 
using enough sticks to keep the shoots 
evemy balanced, and again commence 
syringing overhead. The points must not 
now De pinched out, as it would delay 



the flowering; give proportionately more 
heat as the days lengthen, with a little 
shade when the sun is powerful Towards 
the end of April the plants will show 
bloom ; this will be indicated by the ap- 
pearance of the white bracts, which wfll 
fo on developing until the flowers expand, 
f kept in the stove they will bloom a 
second time towards the end of summer : 
consequently we should not advise their 
being moved at this first flowering to 
cooler quarters. When done blooming do 
not shorten the shoots, but simply pick off 
the decayed bracts and flowers, and at the 
same time give the plants a good syringing. 
They will now bear as much heat as is 
given to the generality of stove plants, and 
will recommence growth immediately. 
When two or three pairs of leaves have 
been made, they will again show flowers, 
which may be expected to arrive at matu- 
rity by the latter end of summer, at which 
time they can be moved to the warmest part 
of the conservatory ; but while here, like 
most other stove subjects, they should not 
be placed where they will be under the 
influence of external air admitted directly 
in contact with them. When they are in 
cooler quarters give no more water than is 
sufficient to keep them from flagging. After 
the blooming is over shorten the shoots 
back to about one-half the length that has 
been made during the season, and at once 
return the plants to the stove, where they 
will again break into growth, although not 
much progress will be made till spring. 
Winter as before, and give a 2-inch or 3-inai 
shift as soon as the plants are fairly in 
motion in spring. Treat as in the previous 
season. Wnen the first flowering is over 
they will be considerably benefited by the 
application of manure-water once a week. 
Let the autumn and winter management 
be similar to that previously advised, and 
when the time for potting in spring comes, 
shake out a portion of the old soil, replace 
with new, and return the plants to the 
same pots, which will be large enough for 
all ominary purposes. As soon as the 
roots have got ftdrly hold of the new 
material, supply manure-water r^ularly 
through the growing season, by which 
means the plants may be kept for years in 
a healthy condition, a portion of the old 
soil being replaced by new each springi 

Insects. — Most of those which attack 
stove plants will live on this Musssenda, 
although they do not appear so partial to 
it as some things. The leaves are some- 
what thin in texture, and are soon injured 
by red spider, but if in the syringing ad- 
vised the water is got well to the under- 
sides of the leaves they will never gain a 
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footing. Tlirips and greenfly are thus in 
like manner neld in check, but should 
they make their appearance, fumigate or 
•dip in tobacco-water. Brown scale and 
mealy bug where present must during the 
growing season be removed by brushing 
and sponging, and when the plants are cut 
in after the second flowering, they should 
be dipped in or well syringed with a 
moderately strong solution of insecticide. 

MUTISIA. 

Pretty evergreen climbing plants suitable 
for training to a supporting pillar or rafter 
of a greenhouse. Being less vigorous in 
growtti than some climbing species they 
are adapted for situations where plants of 
rampant habit would not be admissible. 

They strike from cuttings made of the 
young shoots in spring, treated in the 
usual way, inserted in sand, kept close, 
moist, and shaded from the sun in a tem- 
perature of 70" ; when rooted move singly 
into 3-inch pots in a mixture of peat and 
loam, to which add some sand. Keep on 
in a growing temperature something like 
that in which the cuttings were struck 
nntil they have got established, when re- 
duce it to an intermediate heat day and 
liight, which maintain through the summer; 
give air in the day, and as soon as they 
begin to grow commence syringing freely 
overhead in the afternoons. About mid- 
fiummer put the plants into 6 or 7 inch 
pots, and stop the points of the shoots. 
Place a stick mr support to each, and keep 
them trained so that they do not get en- 
tangled. Admit more air as the season 
advances, and shade no more than needful 
until the end of August, after which dis- 
continue it altogether, and reduce the 
temperature so as to bring about a state of 
rest. Keep through the winter at about 
45° ; we have found these plants to do 
better when kept during the winter a little 
warmer than most occupants of the green- 
house absolutely require. In spring move 
into pots 3 or 4 inches larger, in soil such 
as before, and place the plants so that the 
shoots can be trained over the space they 
are to occupy ; attend regularly to this 
matter through the season as they pro- 
gress in growth. If to be planted out, the 
bed they are to occupy should be prepared 
so that they can be turned out of the pots 
into it about midsummer, so as to allow 
time for the roots to make some progress 
before winter. One of the principi things 
to be attended to with these climbers is to 
syringe freely aU through the growing 
season to keep down insects — without this 
the leaves get an unhealthy appearance ; 



and to be equally careful that the roots 
receive enough water. Where the plants 
are kept in pots, all that is further re- 
quired is to shift them on to larger ones 
as more root-room becomes needful, and 
when turned out to remove a portion of the 
top soil each spring. Whichever method 
is followed, as the plants get older give 
manure-water in the growing season, and 
each year after the flowering is over reduce 
the growth so far as seems necessary. 

The undermentioned two are best worth 
growing : — 

M, Clematis. Flowers orange and red ; 
blooms in summer. A native of Bogota. 

M, decurrens. Has scarlet and yellow 
flowers that open in summer. South 
America. 

Insects. — The use of the syringe already 
advised will keep down red spider, and 
generally aphides as well, but if these 
are troublesome fumigate. For scale 
and mealy bug sponge and syringe with 
insecticide. 

MYBSIPHYLLUM (MEDEOLA) 
ASPABAGOIBES. 

A slender growing stove twiner with 
small, pretty, bright green leaves. The 
twining shoots, almost as thin as threads, 
grow to a length of many feet during a 
season, and are unequallea for decorative 
use in vases or baskets of cut flowers, or in 
the endless ways in which green drapery 
is now so effectively employed. The shoots 
are so thin as to be almost imperceptible, 
which, combined with their flexibility and 
the smallness of the leaves, adapts it for 
use where anything that was not ex- 
tremely light in appearance could not be 
employed. 

It can be struck from*cuttings in spring 
in heat in the usual way, potted on in 
peaty soil, keeping the plants in a mode- 
rate stove heat^ with a little shade in very 
bright weather ; 6-inch pots wiU be large 
enough for the first year, and a tall sti^ 
should be put to each for the shoots to 
twine rouna. A winter temperature of 
60° in the night will be high enough. In 
spring give pots 3 or 4 inches larger, and 
treat as before, affording the necessary 
support to the shoots as they extend, and 
managing generally as in the preceding 
summer. Large pots will ultimately be 
required as the plants get bigger, for the 
amount of shoots annually available for 
cutting will necessarily be proportionate 
to the size and strength acquired. It is 
best to turn the plants out in a bed where 
they will spread and yearly make a large 
amount of growth, which can be trained to 
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fltrings taken up and attached to the roof^ 
from which the shoots can be cat as re- 

S aired. Propagation may also be effected 
J division of the roots, which shoold be 
carried oat in spring, just before growth 
commences; treat afterwards as recom- 
mended for the cutting-raised stock. 

Insects. — Aphides and thrips will both 
live on the ptants, but if due attention 
is given to daily syringing through the 
growing season this is generally sufficient 
to keep them under ; when troublesome 
fumigation will effect a riddance. 

MYBTUS (MYBTLE) 

These pretty, old-fashioned plants are 
not now held in such estimation as in 
times past before the introduction of such 
numbers of greenhouse species bearing 
showy flowers, — which latter have done 
much to banish many kinds of sterling 
merit, such as the Myrtles. These, in 
addition to their beautiful glossy foliage 
and pretty white flowers, have an agreeable 
perfume, and possess the merit, if fairly 
attended to, of keeping in healthy condi- 
tion for an indefinite number of years — 
in this respect vying with the Orange, 
which is proverbial for its lengthened 
existence under cultivation. 

Myrtles are easily struck from cuttings 
of the three-parts ripened shoots, which 
should be taken off with a heel towards 
the latter end of summer, when the growth 
is in right condition ; the cuttings should 
be put several together in 5 or 6 inch pots, 
filled with sand, kept moist and shaded in 
a cool pit or greenhouse until they are 
callused over at the base, after which stand 
them in a temperature of 60" where they 
will make roots. They should then be 
moved singly into small pots and be kept 
through the winter where the heat in the 
night will be about 50**, here they will go 
on moving slowly. As soon as top growth 
has made a little progress pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and about the middle 
of March move into 4-inch pots ; they will 
grow in either peat or loam, but we prefer 
the latter where of good quality, sand oeing 
added as required. Give a little more 
warmth both day and night until the 
latter end of May, when artificial heat 
will not be needed. Again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, stajad the plants on a 
moist bottom near the glass, and give a 
moderate amount of air in the day, with a 
little shade in bright weather ; syringe 
overhead at the time of shutting off the 
air, and apply water to the soil as needed. 
Continue to treat in this way through the 
summer, by the end of which they should 



be nice-sized boshy p]ant& A winter tem- 
perature of from 35* to 40* will suffice, as 
anything short of frost will do no harm, 
and the plants are better for not nuddng 
any growth through the winter. In spring 
give larger potB, regulating the size ac- 
cording to the strength of the variety 
grown — the miniatore Jenny Reichenbach 
(a desirable kind on account of the shoots 
being so usefdl for mixing in bouquets, 
where those of the larger sorts are not 
always admissible) does not need pots near 
so large as the stronger varieties. The sub- 
sequent treatment required is of a routine 
character, simply following the course so 
&r advised as to light, air, water, and the 
use of the syringe until the end of June^ 
after which the plants are better out-of- 
doors where they will get a little shade in 
the middle of the day ; so managed they 
will ripen their growth and set flowers so 
as to give them a pretty appearance when 
in bloom, which will be in the spring, 
early or late, according to the temperature 
they are kept in. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 

M. communis angustifolia. 

M. communis Jenny Beichenbach. 

M. com/munis latifolia. 

M. communis latifolia plena. 

All have white flowers, and are natives 
of Southern Europe. 

Insects. — The regular use of the syringe 
advised will keep down most insects, but 
should scale get on them it must be re- 
moved by sponging and washing with in- 
secticide in the winter when the growth is 
matured. 

NELUMBIUM. 

These are beautiful aquatic plants, re- 
quiring similar treatment to Nymphaeas, 
which see, except that they must have 
the water a good depth; their flower- 
stems, unlike the Nymphseas, rise high 
out above the water, and there is this 
further difference that, when at rest, they 
may be allowed to get into a semi-diy 
condition. 

N. luteum, A pretty yellow-flowered 
plant that blooms in summer. It comes 
from Carolina, and will thrive in a warm 
greenhouse. 

N, spedosvm, A beautiful species known 
as the Sacred Bean. The flowers are pale 
pink in colour, and highly fragrant It 
is found in India and adjacent warm 
countries. 

NEPENTHES. 

(Pitcher Plants,) 
When first the handsomely marked 
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Bomean species of these singular stove 
plants became sufficiently plentiful to be 
procurable, many people wHo had the con- 
venience of a stove attempted their cultiva- 
tion, but in most cases with indifferent 
success, no doubt through comparatively 
little being known of the course of treat- 
ment that they require. A knowledge of 
the temperature and humidity of the 
atmosphere whence they came was enough 
to point conclusively to the fact that without 
the means of, at all times in the year, being 
able to accommodate them with as mucn 
heat as most hot-region plants require, it 
is of little use attempting to grow them, as 
though they may be kept alive with less 
than this, they will never ac<]juire the 
strength necessary to produce their curious 
pitcher-like leaves in the manner required 
— and without these there is little interest 
attached to them. Another and frequent 
cause of the plants forming pitchers but 
very sparingly, even when they grew in 
other ways fi-eely, was either too much 
shading, or what amounts to much the 
same tning, a position too far from the 
glass. For with only one exception, and 
that N. lanata, among all we have grown, 
we have found that if their heads are kept 
within a few inches of the glass they 
succeed best, having a strength and vigour 
in both root and top growth not attainable 
by any other means; and, as mi^ht 
naturally be supposed, the pitchers acquire 
a higher degree of colour when kept up 
close to the roof. Another matter of more 
importance with these plants than any 
others in cultivation, is never to injure the 
roots in potting, for if this should occur to 
an extent that would scarcely have any 
perceptible effect upon most things, it will 
in all probability cause their death, or brins 
about a condition little better than actujS 
loss. We may here remark, for the benefit 
of those who have not had any experience 
at all with them, that their roots are so 



must be kept much more moist than the 
generality of plants. Even under the 
most successful course of treatment, there 
will be a space of four or five years from the 
time a young plant is first well rooted 
until it arrives at a size that will exhibit 
the full development of which it is capable ; 
for, not until it haa been twice headed 
back, and has again got furnished with 
from four to six wioots, each bearing their 
full complement of pitchers, has all that 
is desiraole been attained. Consequently 
it will be easily understood that the best 
and most lasting material that it is possible 
to find wherein to grow the plants will 
eventually get so completely decomposed 
through the necessity of its being kept all 
but saturated with water, that it becomes 
like soft putty, in which condition the 
roots cannot exist ; and, as already stated, 
they are so brittle that the old material 
cannot be got away in the ordinary manner, 
but this can be effected by means of a pail- 
ful of tepid water in which the ball should 
be plunged with both hands under it, and 
the exhausted matter got away by carefully 
moving the fingers. With a little time and 
patience in this way the roots can be 
wholly preserved in a perfectly clean state 
ready for transferring to a fresh pot with 
new soil ; but on no account should there 
be any attempt at opening them out, as 
this will most likelv end in their being 
much injured. The best kinds, such as W. 
sanguinea, N. Eafflesiana, and N. lanata, 
are more tender-rooted than the commoner 
species. About the end of February or 
March is the most suitable time in the year 
for either shifting on into larger pots those 
young and medium-sized plants that want 
more root-room or for washing out, as above 
described, any older examples that need 
entirely new material. Pots proportionately 
so lar^e as would be required for the 
genersuity of plants would not do for 
Nepenthes, as ii too great a body of soil is 



fragile and dead looking, even when the | present it gets sour directly. The largest 



plants are in every way healthy, that we 
have known them all pulled off under the 
impression that they were dead. They 
are very spare rooters, needing much less 
room than most things, and when repotting 
becomes requisite, there must oe no 
attempt at shaking any of the old soil 
away. Consequently from the first it is 
necessary that the material thev are grown 
in should be such as is least likely to get 
into a decomposed state, for when it is close 
and soany the roots cannot live in it, and 
from tne large amount of water they 
always want it is liable to become sour — 
when in active growth they need watering 
freely every day, and during the winter 



specimens we ever had were grown in pots 
not more than 10 or 12 inches in diameter. 
The maimer these plants are often allowed 
to run up straggling to a considerable 
height on a rafter or pillar is not the way 
for seeing them to the most advantage, as 
when the shoots of the best sorts have 
attained 4 or 5 feet in height — with some 
much less than this — the pitchers assume 
a character which is understood amongst 
growers as run-out ; that is, they come 
devoid of their wing-like appendages and 
are very different in form from those that 
are produced by the leaves on the stems 
before they get such a height. The best 
position for mem is hung up to the ridge 
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of a span-roofed house, standing ends north 
and south, with their shoots within 1 foot 
or so of the glass, lowering the pots as the 
tops advance, and giving a thin shade when 
the sun comes on them, but none at other 
times. If suspended alike up to the roof 
in a hip-roofed or lean-to structure facing 
south they will require a thicker shade in 
bright weather, but this will be easily seen, 
as if they get too much sun the leaves will 
assume a deep crimson colour instead of 
being green tinged or mottled with red, 
which latter is an evidence of the robust 
health essential to the full development of 
the pitchers that should be produced at 
the extremity of every leaf. When all the 
cultural conditions requisite for their well- 
being are present, even the leaves of N. 
Rafflesiana, and others of like habit, that 
are made slowly through the autumn and 
winter, will, in the spring, when more heat 
is present, open the small pitchers formed 
during the dull season. We have been 
particular in describing somewhat in detail 
the appearance and necessary condition of 
the roots of the plants, as also the position 
in the house they require to be grown in 
and their disposition to pitcher freely, for 
the presence of these in a large and highly 
coloured state is the certain test of the 
plants having all they want ; in this con- 
dition, thus suspended where an oppor- 
tunity exists of exhibiting to the full tneir 
most singular beauty and graceful habit, it 
will we think be admitted that there are 
none in the whole range of cultivated 

Slants more generally interesting or more 
eserving oi a place. The conditions 
necessary to grow Cucumbers well in the 
winter, viz., heat, humidity in the atmo- 
sphere, and very little direct admission of 
air, will be found such as to well suit 
Nepenthes ; a night temperature at this 
season of 65° will answer, with a few 
degrees higher in the day, more or less 
proportionate with the state of the weather ; 
at the same time most of them will bear as 
much heat as any plants in existence. The 
air of the house must never be allowed to 
get dry, and for some twelve weeks in 
wiDter they will need no shade or any air 
mOi e than reaches them through the laps 
of the glass and other similar places of 
ingress. They should at this season be 
watered at the root every other day, and 
syringed overhead ; through the spring 
and summer water at the root and syringe 
every day, keeping them as warm day and 
night as the means at command will per- 
mit. Through May, June, July, and 
August the night temperature shoiild be 
70°, with 10° or 16° higher by day, and 
never admit so much air, especially 



directly on the plants, as most things will 
bear ; give shade as already spoken o£ A 
warm moisture-laden atmosphere must 
always be present, and plenty of tepid 
water to the roots is indispensable to their 
healthy existence. This obviously renders 
an abundance of drainage in the pots 
necessary. 

It is a healthy sign of improved taste in 
horticulture to see beauty and singularity 
of form being appreciated as much as colour 
alone. That this is so, is evident from the 
increased sale for such plants as Nepenthes, 
the cultivators of which through the king- 
dom at one time might be counted on the 
fingers, but which, to supply the demand, 
those who grow them for sale have now to 
propagate by thousands. 

Nepenthes can be raised from cuttings 
made of pieces of the steins, such as available 
when the plants are headed back ; these 
should consist of a couple of joints each of 
mature growth, with all, or a portion of 
the leaf retained to the upper joint. They 
root best when inserted in some open 
material such as a mixture of small crocks 
and sand ; covered with a bell-glass in a 
bottom heat of 70° or 75°, kept close and 
moist, they will root in the course of two 
or three months. They will strike at any 
time of the year under the above conditions. 
When struck they must be placed in 3 or 
4 inch pots, in a mixture of tne best fibrous 
peat, potsherds, sand, and chopped 
sphagnum, and great care should be taken 
not to break the fragile young roots ; keep 
them moderately close until they begin to 
grow. These pots will be large enough for 
the first year, and the spring following give 
them others 1 or 2 inches larger. All 
necessary in the subsequent stages of their 
growth is to give more root-room each 
spring as the plants get larger, cutting them 
back, when a neigh t of 2i feet or so has been 
reached, to 6 or 8 inches above the collar ; 
this will generally cause them to break two 
or three shoots from near the base. Treat 
afterwards as already advised, giving a 
little more root-room when this seems 
requisite, and repeating the cutting bade 
when the shoots have again attained a 
height of 2^ to 3 feet. It is from the 
growth made after this second heading in 
that the finest examples may be looked for, 
as now they will push enough shoots to 
produce quantities of pitchers. The plants 
will last many years, and can be kept in a 
healthy state by removing the old exhausted 
soil in the way already shown, as often as 
it appears to oe approaching a soft pasty 
state. This operation is best carriea out 
at the time the plants are headed down- 
Nepenthes are oftener grown in baskets 
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than in pots, but, we prefer the latter, as in 
them the roots cannot protrude, and in this 
way get their extension stopped as they do 
when in baskets, with the result that the 
pitchers do not get so large. Where the 
appearance of pots hung up is objected to, 
they can be plunged in baskets filled with 
fiphagnum. 

The following is a selection of the 
best : — 

N. ampullacea picta, A stout, small- 
growing species, with prettily spotted 
pitchers, produced not only singly from the 
extremities of the leaves, but in clusters 
from the stem. 

N. bicalcarata. A singular species from 
Borneo. It has stout foliage bearing large 
pitchers, crimson in colour, winged, and 
furnished with two horn-like spurs. 

N, Gourtii. Avery distinct and hand- 
some dwarf hybrid variety, having large, 
deeply crimson spotted, flask - shaped 
pitchers. 

N, distillatoria, A well-known stout- 
growing kind, that produces its long green 
pitchers freely. 

N, Dominiana. A fine free-growing 
hybrid, with good-sized, handsome, highly- 
marked pitchers. 

N, Hookeri. Nearly allied to N. Raf- 
flesiana. A compact-growing, smaller- 
pitchered species, similarly marked. 

N, hyhriaa maculata. A smallish grower, 
with rather long, cylindrical, deeply 
streaked or spotted pitchers with ciliated 
wings. There is one peculiarity in this 
kind — ^that is in the pitchers coming almost 
wholly green and devoid of colour when 
the shoots attain above a certain height. 

N, lanata, A very stout-growing species 
possessing a remarkably pale yellowish- 
green shade ; the pitchers, tinged with red, 
are large, long, and prominently furnished 
with hair-Uke appendages. This kind we 
have found does better himg a little further 
from the glass and shaded a little more 
than some of the others. In rarity it is 
similar to N. sanguinea. 

N, Lavyrenceana, A distinct small- 
pitchered hybrid variety, very pretty. 
The pitchers are profusely spotted with 
crimson. 

N, Mastersiana, This is a splendid 
hybrid variety raised by crossing the 
Indian N. sanguinea with the Chinese N. 
distillatoria. It produces very lai^e 
pitchers, the greater part of which are of a 
bright claret-red colour. 

N, MorganicB. A grand highly-coloured 
large-pitchered variety of American origin. 
It is a stout grower; the pitchers are 
flask-shaped, win^s moderate in size, pale 
green mottled with red in their early 



stages, assuming as they get older almost a 
wholly red colour; the lid is entirely 
green. 

N. Bqfflesiana, Large handsome pitchers, 
flask-shaped and deeply spotted with dark 
brown, wings prominent and crested, the 
lid broad and ample. This, for its fine 
effect and general good qualities, has not 
yet been surpassed. We have had it with 
pitchers that held over a pint fairly 
measured. 

N, Rajah. A wonderful kind. Leaves 
from 1 to 2 feet long ; the pitchers on a 
f nlly-developed plant are nearly a foot long, 
by half as much in diameter. It is a 
Bomean species, said to grow naturally at 
a considerable elevation. 

N. robusta. A distinct hybrid variety, 
with pitchers unusually wide at the base, 
heavily spotted with reddish brown. 

N, sanguinea, A very stout-growing, 
long ana large-pitchered species, wim 
intense sanguine colour in the upper 
portion of the pitchers ; the wings are 
narrow ; the lid erect and small. Very 
scarce and high-priced, and likely to 
remain so. 

N, Sedenii, A very pretty small-growing 
hybrid, with long pitchers, dilated at the 
base and thickly spotted with red. 

N. Stewartii. A free-growing variety, 
with pretty highly-coloured pitchers, 
thickly spotted and clouded with crimson. 
A hybrid. 

N, Williamsii, Compact in habit. 
Pitchers of medium size, and very highly 
coloured ; the bright red spotting is most 
profuse, often covering the greater portion 
of their surface. Also a hybrid. 

Insects. — So far as insects go, the con- 
tinuous use of the syringe keeps down all 
but brown scale, which, if it happens to get 
upon them, must be got rid of by sponging 
with clean water. They are too soft in 
1 texture for the use of any insecticide to 
be safe. 

NEPHEODIXTM. 

This is a genus of moderate-sized stove 
and greenhouse Ferns, of which N. molle, 
and its crested forms are perhaps the best 
known. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, genersd details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

N, denticulattim, 

N, luMvm, Madagascar. 

N, 'pvhescens, 

N, viUoswm, 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

N, molle. South America. 
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N, molU confluens, 
N, molle corynibiferwm, 

NEPHBOLEPIS. 

A genus of Ferns containing stove and 
greennouse species, several of them being 
splendid plants, remarkable for their 
elegant arched fronds ; they are worthy of 
a place in every collection. 

Tor propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

N, acuta, 

N, pluma, Madagascar. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

N. davallimdes. East Indies. 
N. davallioides fwrcans. South Sea 
Islands. 
N, exaltata. Tropical America. 
N, pectinata. Tropical America. 

NEBINE. 

In these we have a genus of greenhouse 
bulbous plants that produce freely their 
splendid flowers ; N. samiensis (the 
Guernsey Lily) is the best known, al- 
though it, in common with others of this 
beautiful genus, is now much neglected. 
Some of the kinds produce leaves before 
flowering, others push the bloom previous 
to the leaves. To be successful with them 
the principal matters to be kept in sight 
are to give due attention to the full de- 
velopment of their flowers by plenty of 
water, and a free use of the syringe to 
keep the foliage clear of insects and 
healthy, until leaf-growth is completed, 
and afterwards to get them thoroughly 
ripened ; the best way to effect this is to 
remove them from the house or pit in 
which the growth has been made to the 
foot of a south wall in the open air ex- 
posed to the full sun where tne roasting 
they get is of the greatest use. 

They are increased by offsets, which 
should be taken off before the growing 
season conmiences, and put three or four 
together in 5 or 6 inch pots, according to 
the size the offsets are ; good holding loam 
with a little sand suits them. Pot firm, 
and as soon as they show signs of growth 
give water, and stond them close to the 
glass where they will get all the light 
and sun possible ; encourage growth by 
syringing overhead daily until the leaves 
have attained their full size, and admit 
plenty of air. An ordinary greenhouse, 
still exposed to the full light, will answer 
for them through the winter, and when 
the leaves begin to show signs of decay 



withhold water ; through the spring still 
let them have all the sim and light possible, 
but keep cooL When they begin to grow 
again soak the soil weU with water, and if 
more room seems necessary give pots a size 
larger, but do not over-pot, as these plants 
do not like too much room. Treat on- 
wards through the period of growth aa 
advised for the previous season in every 
way, again keeping them dry when at 
rest. A repetition of the treatment 
thus far advised through the growing 
season, and subsequent rest, is all that is 
necessary, as the plants arrive at a flower- 
ing condition. Afterwards when the pots^ 
get too full and more room must be given, 
the mass of bulbs when larger than desired 
may be divided before the growing season 
begins. 

The following are all beautiful kinds : — 

N, corusca. Scarlet. 

N. corusca Tnajor, Scarlet. 

N, elegans. Pink. 

N, cleans carminata. Cerise. 

N, elegans ccerulea. Shaded blue. 

N, Fothergilli, Scarlet. 

N. Fothergilli major. Scarlet and yellow, 

N, hvmiilis anmistifolia, Eose. 

N, Plantii, Crimson. 

N, pvdica. White. 

N. rosea. Rose. 

N, samiensis. Rose. 

N, venusta. Crimson. 

Some of these are hybrids bearing 
splendid flowers ; the species come fix)m 
the Cape of Good Hope, China, and Japan. 
They flower during the advanced summer 
and autumn months. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
the principal insects that aSect these 
plants, syringe freely while the leaves are 
fresh for the former ; for aphides fumigate. 

NEBIUM. 

(OUamder,) 

This species is an evergreen greenhouse 
plant, and was introduced from Southern 
Europe ; there are now several varieties of 
it, varying little except in colour. The 
plants are of easy culture, and will bear 
mdifferent treatment and neglect that 
would cause the death of most things. It 
is in this neglected condition that they are 
too often met with, yet it must not be 
supposed that under such usage anything 
approaching the success that is possible 
with a better system, can be attained. It 
frequently happens with these and some 
other plants of great excellence that will 
exist with the worst treatment^ that an 
estimate of their merits is taken under the 
disadvantages of indifferent culture; hence 
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the fact of the place they deserve being 
•occupied by inferior subjects. The indi- 
vidual flowers are not unlike those of a 
■small Carnation, and are produced in large 
bunches on the points of the mature growth. 
Neriums are plants of very easy culture, 
growing freely in almost any kind of soil, 
■eitiier loam or peat ; in the latter their 
handsome shining leaves attain a larger 
size and deeper hue ; in loam, the disposition 
to make growth is not so great, which is 
rather an advantage, as they flower more 
freely. There is one thing that especially 
commends them to the notice of those who 
require decorative flowering plants in 
•quantities : that they can either be grown 
into large specimens or be managed so as 
to bloom in a small state. Nothing in the 
way of flowering plants in 6 or 7 inch pots 
■can be more beautiful than are these 
Neriums when well grown, in which state 
they can be used for conservatory decora- 
tion, or in any place where there happens 
to be so little light as would cause deatn or 
serious injury to most things. 

The propagation of Neriums is as easy 
.as their after growth. About the end of 
March take off the points of the shoots, 
-consisting of three joints or so, remove the 
leaves from the lowest one and trim the 
base at the joint ; put the cuttings singly 
in 3-inch pots filled with half loam and 
sand, with a little sand on the top, stand 
in a moderate heat, keep close and moist, 
with a little shade when necessary. They 
will root in a few weeks, when gradually 
inure to more air, and after they are fairly 
established give still more, and pinch out 
the points. By June move them into 6 or 
7 inch pots, using soil similar to that in 
which they were struck, but containing 
less sand ; as soon as they have begun to 
root freely in the new soil they will do 
best with ordinary greenhouse treatment, 
giving plenty of water to the roots, and 
syringing through the summer daily. In 
autumn admit more air and keep the soil 
•drier ; winter at about 45° in the night, 
:and when the object is to grow them on 
into large specimens they should, about 
the middle of March, be moved into pots 
4 inches larger than those they have occu- 
pied. As they are not impatient of having 
their roots interfered with they should be 
gently loosened and spread out a little in 
the new soil, which ought to consist of 
good fibrous loam, broken not too fine, to 
which has been added a moderate quantity 
of sand. Use the potting lath, so £is to make 
the soil solid, place the plants where they 
can be kept a little close, and syringe over- 
head every afternoon, closing the house 
«arly enough to cause the temperature to 



rise considerably. They require a plentiful 
supply of water when growing, and must 
not be allowed to become dry — thejf will 
need even immediately after potting a 
good deal more than most things, and 
when the roots have fairly commenced 
growth they want over double the quantity 
requisite for many hardwooded plants. If 
the shoots have made 8 or 9 inches of 

frowth beyond where they have previously 
een stopped back to, they should at the 
time of potting have their points again 
pinched. Encourage growth as much as 
possible, and as the shoots extend in length 
use a few sticks to keep them open, but 
no support will be needed, as the growth 
is strong enough to do without it. 

Neriums are particularly light-loving 
plants, consequently no shade must be 
given. Syringe freely every afternoon ; 
by the middle of July they will have made 
considerable growth, and should be turned 
out-of-doors in the full light, with a piece 
of mat or canvas round the pots to ward 
off the force of the sun, which will. other- 
wise have an injurious effect upon the 
roots that will now lie thickly against the 
inner surface of the pots ; supply them 
plentifully with water, and continue the 
use of the syringe. 

About the beginning of September the 
growth will be well ripened, and the 
flower-heads be about forming. They 
should now be taken indoors, and kept 
through the autumn and winter in a tem- 
perature of from 40° to 45° in the night; 
they should be given much less water, but 
do not allow the soil to become too dry, or 
the bloom-buds that are formed will be in 
danger of falling off. If the plants are 
wanted in flower earlier than they will 
come in by the influence of solar heat, they 
may, about the middle of March, be placed 
in a night temperature of 55°, with 8° or 
10° of a rise in the daytime — this will con- 
siderably hasten their blooming, but too 
much heat and moisture must not be used, 
or it will cause the buds to fall off. After 
flowering, put them in pots 4 inches larger, 
and encourage growth in the same way as 
the preceding season ; they will not require 
stopping, as they will make a number of 
shoots from the base of where the flowers 
were produced ; again expose them to the 
full sun in the open air. Keep through 
the winter as previously ; in the spring after 
blooming they will in all probability be 
getting taller than required. If such is 
the case, cut the strongest shoots well back, 
give them another shift, and encourage 
growth as before, submitting them to open- 
air treatment in the latter part of the 
summer. After the next spring flowering, 
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if getting larger than needful, they can be 
headed down, and as soon as a little growth 
has been made a good portion of the old 
soil may be shaken from the roots, and the 
plants replaced in the same pots, in new ; 
afterwards grow them on as before, and 
by the liberal use of manure- water they 
may be kept going for a couple of years 
without repottmg, when younger stock can 
be grown on to supply their place. 

Where Neriums are required for flower- 
ing in a small state the best method is to 
keep a large plant or two, grow them on 
eacn season, and then ripen up in the open 
air as above recommended ; when the 
flowers show on the points of the shoots 
cut these off about 8 inches in length, and 
strike them singly in 6-inch pots, using 
soil similar to that advised for growing 
them in ; put them in a gentle bottom- 
heat, and keep the tops as cool as possible, 
give plenty of water and a little shade. 
So treated they will quickly form an 
abundance of roots, when they may gradu- 
ally be inured to a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, in which let them remain through 
the winter ; in spring they can, as wanted, 
be either allowed to come into flower 
slowly or brought on in a little warmth, 
as recommended for the larger plants, after 
which they may be potted and grown on 
as required. 

The following are all well worth a 
place : — 

N, album. White. 

N, splendens. Keddish pink. 

N. variegatum. Stripea. 

Insects. — Should aphides or thrips make 
their appearance, fumigate with tobacco ; 
the syringing recommended is generally 
sufficient to keep them free from red 
spider ; if they get affected with scale it 
can be removed with sponge and brush. 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS. 

A pretty white -flowered greenhouse 
plant, that keeps on blooming for a length 
of time, througn the summer and autumn. 
It is nearly allied to the tobacco of com- 
merce, but quite different in appearance ; 
it is much like a single form of Petunia, 
the tube of the flowers being much longer. 
It is raised from seeds, sown, and treated 
afterwards in every way as recommended 
for Petunias, which see. 

NIDULABIUM. 

These are small-growing stove plants, 
belonging to the order of Bromeliads. 
They are very compact growers, in general 
appearance much like the Tillandsias and 



-^chmeas, to which they are nearly allied. 
The flowers are produced similarly from 
the crown or centre of the plant ; those of 
several of the species are very singular in 
appearance, nestling in a close, compact 
mass, like the head of a Cauliflower before 
it opens. The flowers are preceded by a 
number of small, brilliantly coloured 
leaves. The plants are easily grown> 
provided they receive a sufficient amount 
of heat, with a moist atmosphere and a 
little shade. They are increased from 
suckers produced like others of the Brome- 
liaceous family. These should be taken 
off from the parent plants after being 
allowed to remain attached until they have 
got sufficient strength — in fact, it is better 
not to separate tnem before they have 
grown to near the full size, as growth. is 
much quicker while supported by the old 
crowns. The roots are of a tough, wiry 
nature ; good fibrous peat, such as suitable 
for Orchids, will answer for them, adding 
a sprinkling of broken crocks or charcoal ; 
4-inch or 5-inch pots are large enough at 
first, and the suckers should be kept moist 
after they are severed from the parent 
plants. If separated in the spring they 
will get established sooner ; give them a 
comer of the stove away from any current 
of air, with a temperature of about 65" or 
70** in the night through the summer. 
They do best in a fairly light position, but 
should be shaded from the sun when it is 
powerful ; syringe them overhead daily, 
and always allow the water that collects m 
the hollow crown to remain. They wiU 
not require any more pot-roora during the 
first summer ; 60** by night will answer 
through the winter, and they should never 
be allowed to get dry at the roots. 

In the spring when the heat is again in- 
creased give them pots a size larger, using 
soil similar to the first ; if they gain suffi- 
cient strength, the plants will flower to- 
wards the end of summer, but, unless 
the suckers were strong when taken 
off, they may require another season's 
growth before blooming. The tuft of 
coloured leaves and the flowers which fol- 
low collectively retain their colour for 
many weeks, and have an extremely pretty 
and distinct appearance. After blooming 
treat in every way £is before, so as to en- 
courage the production of suckers, retain- 
ing the old stools after the first are removed^ 
as they will generally make a second growth j 
this is the more necessary, as these Nidu- 
lariums increase slowly. 

N. cyaneum. This species has compara- 
tively large leaves, 20 inches long, green 
ground colour spotted with brown, under 
surface banded with greyish white ; flowers- 
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reddish violet with deep red bracts. Brazil. 

N. fulgens, A compact-growing kind, 
outer leaves deep green, inner ones red ; 
violet-coloured flowers. Brazil. 

N, Innocentii, Outer leaves stout and 
broad, dark dull green above, red beneath ; 
centre leaves orange colour ; flowers white. 
Brazil. 

N, Laurentii, Leaves spotted dark brown 
on a green ground colou^; flowers dull 
purple. From South America. 

if.Meyendorffii. A strong-growing species 
with leaves larger than tnose of some of 
the family ; spiny on the edges, inner 
leaves crimson ; flowers bluish purple. 
Brazil. 

N, Scheremetieurii. This is a larger 
grower than some of the genus, attaining 
a diameter of 18 inches or 20 inches ; 
inner leaves bright red ; flowers purple 
and white. Brazil. 

N, mectahile. Has stout recurved leaves, 
reddish purple at the tips with greyish 
white bands on the under side. Flowers 
violet, produced in a dense mass. A 
native of Brazil. 

Insects. — The texture of the leaves of 
Nidulariums is so hard, that they do not 
afford food for many insects, but both 
brown and white scale will ]ive on them, 
and sponging is the best remedy. 

NOTHOCL^NA. 

A pretty genus of Ferns, comprising both 
stove and greenhouse species. They are 
principally small growers, in appearance 
much like the Cheilanthes, to which they 
are nearly allied. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

N, crysophylla, 

N, lanuginosa. Madeira. 

N. nivea. Tropical America. 

N. rufa. Tropical America. 

N. tenera. Mendoza. 

N. tomentosa. Mexico. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

N. EcJeloniana. South Africa. 
N. MarantcB. Southern Europe. 

NTMPH^A. 

A magnificent genus of aquatic plants, 
most of which require a stove temperature. 
To do iustice to them, and admit of enough 
kinds being grown to give variety, they 
should have a large tank with the water 
heated. The beauty of their flowers, com- 
bined with the length of time some of 



them keep on blooming (the hybrid N. 
Devoniensis, for instance, flowers for six 
months in succession) renders them ex- 
tremely desirable plants. Their cultiva- 
tion is simple, provided, as already said, 
there is a taiik sufficientlv large to accom* 
modate them. Some of the smaller species 
may with considerable success be grown in 
a large tub, placed in a warm part of the 
stove where there is plenty of light. 

They are increased by seeds or portions 
of the roots, the latter will in most cases 
be found the most convenient plan — cut 
the thick fleshy root-stock in good-sized 
pieces in the winter or early spring, before 
growth is made. Large wide pote should 
be used, and plunged in the tank, but yet 
raised sufficiently from the bottom to allow 
the leaves to rise somewhat above the 
crowns of the plants. Good yellow loam 
answers for them. Through the growing 
season the water should be kept regularly 
at 80°, or a few degrees over, and the tem- 
perature of the house ought to be such as 
required by the warm section of stove 
plants ; in winter it should not be lower 
than 55" for the warm species. Enough 
water should be regularly admitted to keep 
the whole sweet and clear, as if stagnant it 
soon becomes offensive. 

N. hlanda. A white-flowered species 
from Trinidad. 

N. cceruUa. A small-growing, blue- 
flowered species, that flowers in summer. 
Introduced from Egypt. 

N. cyanea. Bears blue flowers in summer. 
From India. 

N. devoniensis. A splendid kind, with 
deep rosy-crimson flowers. A garden 
hybrid. 

N. Lotus. A moderate-sized, white- 
flowered species, one of the most con- 
tinuous bloomers. From Egypt. 

N. rosea. A strong -growing, large- 
flowered, rose-coloured kind, from East 
India. 

N. rubra. This is one of the finest 
species, bearing large crimson blooms. It 
comes from India. 

The following will grow in a lower tem- 
perature, but m other respects require 
treating similarly to the warm species : — 

N. dentata. Bears white flowers of large 
size, and in large numbers. From Sierra 
Leone. 

N. smtifolia. A beautiful blue-flowered 
species, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

CENOCARPUS. 

In these we have a genus of stove Palms, 
chiefly noticeable on account of the oil 
that some of the kinds yield, and which 
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is used in several ways. They are mostly 
tall growers, with thin straight stems that 
bear good-sized pinnate leaves. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, genem details of culture. 

(E. jDotava, A stately species that 
attains a considerable height, but which 
may be kept within reasonable bounds for 
some time under pot culture. A native of 
South America. 

(E, dealhatus, A species that attains 
a moderate size, and is distinct-looking 
when it has advanced beyond the early 
stages of growth. From the Amazon 
country. 

(E. frigidus. A free-growing species that 
forms a handsome head of leaves. Tropical 
America. 

OEEOPANAX. 

A genus of evergreen, ornamental- 
leaved plants nearly allied to the Aralias, 
in appearance not unlike A. Sieboldii. 
They do the best in an intermediate tem- 
perature ; in other matters treat as advised 
lor stove Aralias, which see. 

0. dactylifolium. A handsome, large- 
leaved plant, with palmate, deeply-lobed 
leaves. Introduced from Mexico. 

0. plantanifolium. A pretty kind, with 
general habit somewhat like 0. dactyli- 
folium. From Peru. 

Insects. — The juices of these plants are 
little suited to the tastes of insects, but 
thrips sometimes affect them, for which 
sponge and syringe freely. 

OTHONNA CBASSIFOLIA. 

An evergreen plant, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, with scandent habit. It is of 
no particular merit, but is sometimes used 
as a greenhouse climber. It can be in- 
creased by cuttings in spring in the usual 
way, and grown on in a pot until it is large 
enough for planting out 

The flowers are yellow, produced in 
autumn. 

Insects. — Nothing interferes much with 
this plant except red spider or aphides ; 
should the former be troublesome syringe 
freely ; for aphides fumigate. 

OUVIRANDRA. 

Among the most singular of all vegetable 
productions are the Ouvirandras or Lattice 
Plants. They are stove aquatics whose leaves 
float near the top of the water in which 
they grow, but not quite on the surface. 
The water should not be very deep, for 
the plants are not large growers — the 



leaves of a healthy, well-grown specimen 
rarely attain a length of more than 12 or 
15 inches, and are borne on foot-stalks not 
nearly so long as the leaf-blade. Coming 
as thev do from Madagascar, a country 
proverbial for its high temperature, it 
follows that under cultivation Lal^ce 
Plants must be continuously in water 
kept at something approaching a uniform 
temperature. Another matter of impor- 
tance is that the water should be clean and 
without sediment, otherwise the deposit 
left on the leaves would not only spoil 
their appearance, but aho cause tnem to 
decay prematurely. 

These Ouvirandras can be increased by 
division of the crowns, but we much prefer 
eeedUngs, which are pnxiuced freely from 
self-sown seeds wherever the plants are 
grown well, and have sufficient room. 
They can, however, be induced to grow 
freely in a moderate space, such as a tub 3 
feet or so in diameter and 2 feet deep. In 
the bottom of this should be put a mound 
of loam about 6 or 8 inches deep and a foot in 
diameter ; in this the young plant should 
be placed and the soil just pressed around 
it, the surface of the mound being left 
quite smooth ; then fill up with water at a 
temperature of 80°, introducing it very 
gently, so as not to displace the soiL The 
vessel thus furnished should be set over, or 
as close as possible to, the hot- water pipes, 
so that the water in which the plant is 
immersed may be kept at an even tem- 
perature ; this is best secured by growing 
it in something that will hold a consider- 
able body of water, such as a slate or lead 
cistern about 3 feet square ; in that case 
the plant can be put in a pot, and the pot 
placed on another inverted in the tank, 
and then the leaves will not be too deep in 
the water. Some fresh water at a tem- 
perature of 80" should be added three or 
four times a week, so as to cause a moderate 
portion to run over ; in this way the water 
will be regularly renewed, and kept in a 
fresh, clear condition. 

Little further is required, except that if 
the water, notwithstanding the precaution 
suggested, happens to get foul, it should be 
completely changed, and the leaves very 
carefully sponged, so as to remove all 
slimy matter from them. These plants, 
however, rarely do well if the water cannot 
be kept clean without entire renewal. We 
have spoken of Ouvirandras as requiring 
the water kept in a continuously warm 
state. This cannot well be done except in 
a house in which a high temperature is 
maintained, and unless such is at com- 
mand it is of little use attempting their 
cultivation. Where the plants have plenty 
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of room thev grow to a large size, forming 
41 number of crowns with some dozens of 
leaves, in which case they usually flower, 
and the seeds vegetate readily. There are 
two kinds — 0. Bemeriana and 0. fene- 
stralis ; the leaves of 0. Bemeriana are 
blunter than those of 0. fenestralis, and 
the former is by some thought to be the 
best grower. 

OZTLOBIUM. 

Dwarf evergreen greenhouse shrubs of 
bushjr habit that bloom freely, but are 
inferior to niany hardwooded plants now 
in cultivation. They require similar treat- 
ment to Polygalas, which see. 

The undermentioned are the best kinds. 

0, ca'pitatwm. Flowers yellow; a sunmier 
T)loomer. Swan River. 

0. ellypticvm,. Yellow, also a summer 
bloomer. Van Dieman's Land. 

0, Osbomii, Has yellow flowers pro- 
duced in summer. From Australia. 

0, PultencBce. Deep orange ; blooms in 
spring. New Holland. 

PANAX FRUTICOSUM. 

A pretty evergreen stove plant, with alter- 
nate, bipinnate, drooping leaves, toothed 
on the edge. It is suitable for use in any 
way where fine-leaved plants of moderate 
size are required. It will thrive under 
ordinary stove treatment, such as answers 
for other inhabitants of warm countries. 
It comes from Java. 

PANCRATIUM. 

These constitute a somewhat numerous 
family of bulbous plants, the greatest por- 
tion of which are stove species ; nearly all 
of them have white and generally highly 
fragrant flowers, which, for beauty and 
elegance, have few equals. They are found 
indigenous over a wide range of mostly 
warm countries, extending from South 
America, the West Indian Islands, to 
eastern continental India. With few ex- 
<jeptions they require a warm house to 
grow in ; consequently, the remarks fol- 
lowing on their cultivation will refer to 
.such kinds as do the most satisfactorily 
with stove heat. Like most bulbs, they 
succeed best in a close, somewhat strong 
loamy soil, made firm in the pots. They 
can be raised from seed sown as soon as it 
is ripe, which \^'ill generally be in the 
autumn, in pans of sifted loam with a little 
jsand added ; press the material firmly down, 
.scatter the seeds thinly on it, and cover 
them slightly, after which stand the pans 



in a temperature of 60°, and shade so as to 
keep the soil from getting dried and re- 
quiring more water than should be given 
before the seeds vegetate. As soon as the 
young plants have made their appearance 
give them more light Keep them in a 
temperature such as that just advised until 
the solar heat increases, when it may be 
increased proportionately, and air given 
daily and water when needed; they will 
not require much, if any, shade. AJs soon 
as thev have got large enough to handle 
they should be pricked out 2 inches apart 
in soil similar to that in which the seeds 
were sown, pressing it quite firm. They 
will through the summer and autumn bear 
an ordinary stove temperature, which 
should be reduced proportionately in 
winter. In spring put them singly in 
3-inch pots, making the soil quite solid 
and draining the pots welL They will 
require nothing further during the summer 
and ensuing winter, except treatment as to 
heat, air, and water as in the previous 
season. 

In spring they will again want more 
room. The largest will take 7-inch pots ; 
for the weaker plants those an inch less 
will be big enough. Treat in every way 
as in the past season. By autumn some of 
the strongest may be large enough to 
flower, but nothing will be gained by 
attempting to hurry them to this ; it is far 
better to let them have another season's 
growth before blooming, as they will then 
flower so much stronger. Move them in 
spring into 9 or\10 inch pots, and treat 
liberally in all respects so as to get the 
bulbs as large as possible ; in the autumn 
gradually withhola water, letting the soil 
get as dry as the plants will bear without 
injury. They will stand keeping in a 
semi-dry state through the winter. In the 
spring, when the temperature is increased 
and water given, they will again commence 
growing, and the strongest may be expected 
to bloom during the summer. All that is 
further required is to treat generally as so 
far advised, giving larger pots as the plants 
seem to require it, but these, in common 
with most other bulbous subjects, do best 
with no more disturbance of their roots than 
can be avoided. With fair usage the bulbs 
will go on increasing in size and will make 
offsets, which can be taken off and treated 
as recommended for the young bulbs raised 
from seed, the difference being that the 
offsets can be induced to bloom in less 
time than seedling plants. 

The undermentioned are a few of the 
most desirable kinds : — 

P. fragrans, A very free-flowering, 
handsome species, the most generally culti- 
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vated of any. It comes from the West 
Indies. 

P. rotatum is from Carolina, and is a 
smaller grower than some others of the 
femily. 

P. speciosum. Another West Indian 
plant, a stronger grower than the preced- 
ing. It usuallv blooms later in the 
summer than P. fragrans. 

P. zeylanicum, A very handsome kind 
of medium growth from Ceylon. 

The above are all white-flowered sorts, 
and will generally be found to be sufficient, 
except in the case of those who form col- 
lections of these plants. 

Insects. — The smaller species of insects, 
such as thrips and aphides, that affect stove 
plants will live upon Pancratiums. These 
can be destroyed by fumigating with 
tobacco. Scale and mealy bug where pre- 
sent are the most troublesome, as they get 
down into the axils of the leaves, from 
whence they can only be removed by 
sponging or the use of a soft brush. 

PANDANUS. 

The Pandanus or Screw Pines, so called 
from the screw-like form in which their 
leaves spring from the main stem, are 
remarkable for their elegantly curved 
leaves which reflex with a regularity that 
gives them in either a large or small state, 
when well grown, an interesting appear- 
ance. In colour some are deep green with 
a reddish brown shade on their toothed 
edges and sharply spined midrib, as in P. 
utilis or P. elegantissimus, or beautifully 
variegated with white, as in P. Veitchii, or 
P. javanicus. They are mostly strong 
growers, but several of the species attain a 
much larger size than the rest. The 
majority of them come from the hot parts 
of the eastern hemisphere, and consequently 
like a high temperature. 

They are increased from suckers which 
most of the species produce more or less 
freely from the main stem ; if these are 
taken off in the spring, a few of their 
bottom leaves removed, placed singly in 
small pots filled with a mixture of half loam 
and sand, and stood in a brisk bottom heat, 
such as would do for suckers of the edible 
Pines, they will soon emit roots. When 
well rooted it is better to stand the plants 
close to the glass where they will get a full 
volume of light, for upon the leaves not 
becoming at all drawn depends the appear- 
ance of the plants as they get larger. The 
green-leaved kinds require only as much 
shade as will keep their leaves from getting 
injured ; the variegated ones want more 
shading, or the white portions assume an 



ugly greenish yellow colour. As the sun 
approaches its full power the heat should 
be increased to 70" in the night, with 
10* or 15** more in the day when it is 
briffht, giving air daily when the weather 
wiU permit, and syringing the plants over- 
head in the afternoons. By the beginning 
of June larger pots will be required ; the 
size of these must be regulated in accord- 
ance with the difference in the kinds culti- 
vated, the most room being given to the 
strongest growers. Drain the pots well ; 
they will succeed in either peat or loam, 
but we prefer the latter, as it usually 
favours more robust growth as well as 
higher colour in the variegated sorts. If 
more root-room is wanted before the end 
of summer it must be given, they are free- 
rooting plants, but yet it is not well to 
give them larger pots than necessary. Re- 
duce the temperature in the autumn, and 
discontinue shading ; 60" or 65° in the 
night will be enough through the winter, 
with 5° or 10° more in the day ; at the 
same time keep the soil drier. In the 
spring again increase the warmth both day 
and night, and treat generally as advised 
the preceding season, giving additional pot- 
room as it becomes necessary. All that is 
required further is to follow on with the 
treatment advised up to this point, giving 
larger pots from time to time as the roots 
fill those they already occupy. When the 
specimens get old and the lower leaves fall 
off, or become shabby, the heads may be 
cut away, which will cause the steins to 
break out, the young suckers from which 
can be taken off and treated as advised, 
after which the old stools can be discarded^ 
as young plants are preferable. 

The undermentioned are a few of the best 
and most distinct : — 

P. elegantissimus, A free-growing kind 
from the Mauritius, with handsome foliage 
that ultimately attains a considerable size. 

P. graminifolius. A very handsome 
small-growing kind ; one of the most 
elegant in habit and suitable for growing 
where the larger sorts are not. 

P, javanicus va/riegatus. Is handsomely 
variegated and particularly pretty while 
young. 

P. reflexus, A strong grower that attains 
a very large size ; the reflexing of its leaves 
gives it a distinct appearance. A native of 
the East Indies. 

P. utilis. A very strong-growing, hand- 
some species from Bourbon. Suitable for 
cultivating in a big house where its large 
spreading leaves will have room. 

P. Vandermeerschii, This also is a de- 
sirable sort that attains a medium size. 

P. Vdtchii. A beautifully variegated 
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species, very handsome in either a large or 
small state. From the South Sea Islands. 
Insects. — The hard texture of the leaves 
of these plants does not offer much attrac- 
tion to insects generally, which are easily 
kept under by syringing. If scale affects 
them, sponging must be resorted to. 

PAPYRUS. 

These are handsome evergreen plants, 
best suited with a moderate stove tempera- 
ture, although they will live in a green- 
house. They are aquatics, suitable for 
growing in a tank of a house devoted to 
water plants, but will thrive well in pots 
if kept stood in water. 

They can be raised from seeds and also 
by division of the crowns, which latter will 
usually be more convenient. The propaga- 
tion by this means should be carried out 
in spring before growth begins ; turn the 
plants out of the pots, shake away the soil, 
and then with a knife separate the crowns, 
which place singly in pots large enough to 
accommodate the roots and allow for the 
season's growth. Ordinary loam answers 
for them. As soon as potted give water 
and stand the pots in the stove in pans 
of water kept regularly filled. The usual 
stove treatment, with a daily use of the 
syringe is all they require, and ]arger pots 
should be given as needed proportionate 
to the size the plants are wanted to be 
grown to. 

P. antiquorum. The Egyptian paper 
phmt. A handsome species that forms 
large heads of singular drooping leaves. A 
native of Egypt. 

P. syriacus. A fine kind, very effective 
when well grown. 

Insects. — Few insects affect these plants 
when properly attended to with water and 
frequent syringing ; through the growing 
season aphides sometimes give trouble, for 
these fumigate. 

PASSIFLORA. 

(Stove,) 

Passifloras constitute a large family of 
evergreen climbers, mostly of strong growth, 
especially such as are strictly stove species, 
which are here treated of. Many of them 
are only adapted for comparatively large 
structures ; if introduced to small houses 
it becomes necessary to use the knife to 
such an extent that little of their true 
habit and disposition to flower is possible, 
while, on the other hand, if allowed to 
ramble so as to exhibit their natural cha- 
racter they all but smother everything 
else, and, however desirable it may be to 



see such plants developed to their fuU ex- 
tent, few people will care to give up a 
whole house or division in a range 
almost entirely to a single plant or two. 
Where, however, there is sufficient room 
they rank amongst the grandest of climb- 
ing or twining plants. Their cultivation 
is very easy, as they are generally in- 
different to the description of soil their 
roots are placed in, provided it is not too 
adhesive or too poor ; in the former case, 
from the quantity of water required to de- 
velop and maintain their large amount of 
leaf surface, it would become sour and un- 
kindly, and if too poor, the foliage always 
looks sickly, and is liable to be infested 
with insects, which are usually persistent 
in their attacks on plants not m a free 
condition of growth. But in avoiding this 
the opposite mistake must not be com- 
mitted of using the soil in too rich a state, 
as in this case the plants grow so rampant 
as to be unmanageable ; if a little manurial 
assistance becomes necessary it can be sup- 
plied in a liquid state. The Passion 
flowers are botanically nearly allied to 
the Tacsonias ; the species here treated of 
require considerable heat, being natives of 
hot countries, such as the warmest parts of 
Mexico, Brazil, Jamaica, and other West 
Indian Islands. One of the finest— if not 
the very finest— of the group, P. quad- 
rangularis, is from Jamaica ; it has ample, 
deep green, handsome foliage, and very 
large beautiful flowers, singular like the 
rest of the family in their strange forma- 
tion, as well as in the effect produced by 
their combination of blue, red, and 
green ; in P. Buonapartea, sometimes grown 
under the name of the former species, the 
colour is red, blue, and white. 

They strike readily from cuttings made 
of the young shoots taken off with a heel 
during the spring, when they have at- 
tained a length of 5 or 6 inches. Insert 
them singly in small pots drained and half 
filled with sandy peat, the remainder sand 
alone ; keep them moist and confined 
under a bell-glass or in a propagating 
frame with or without bottom heat. They 
wiU root in the course of a few weeks, 
when the glass may be dispensed with ; as 
soon as the small pots are moderately filled 
with roots, shift into larger ones. From 
their free habit of growth they will bear 
a larger shift than most things. Six or 7 
inch pots will not be too big, placing a 
stick to support each plant. They will 
stand a strong heat when there is sufficient 
length of daylight to warrant its applica- 
tion ; 70** in the night, with a proportionate 
rise by day, will not be too much, though 
they will grow, but comparatively slower, 
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with less. Keep them well up to the glass 
where all the light possible will reach 
them, using a thin shade daring the 
middle of the day, but not more than is 
found necessary to prevent the leaves 
scorching; give air daily more or less 
according to the state of the weather, 
syringe freely overhead at the time of 
closing the nouse, but not oftener even 
in the hottest weather, for when carried 
beyond this it is a practice which we may 
here allude to as highly injurious to all 
but a very few exceptionally moisture- 
requiring subjects ; it excites undue growth 
at the expense of substance and solidity in 
both the leaves and shoots. The stopping 
of the single shoot, that each will so far be 
composed of, must needs be regulated by the 
purpose the plants are wanted for; if to cover 
an end wall or to occupy several rafters in 
the roof, it will be necessary to pinch out the 
point of the shoot once or more, so as to 
induce the production of several growths 
to fill the space required ; but if to be 
grown, as these plants sometimes are, where 
space is limited, lengthways of the house, 
over a path where one or two branches are 
trained to wires as near the glass as the 
rafters will permit, they will only require 
stopping so far as to furnish the few growths 
needed. In this way they will flower 
freely, but have not so nice an appearance 
as when occupying a position wnere the 
blooming shoots can hang down in a looser 
manner. By the end of July another shift 
will be required ; 10-inch pots by this time 
will not be over large, and as soon as the 
shoots have attained sufiicient length the 
plants may be put in the position they are 
intended permanently to occupy. 

If to be planted out, the border in which 
the roots are to be placed should not be too 
large, or it will be difiicult to keep the 
plants within bounds. The bottom must 
t)e well drained, with the requisite egress 
below for the water to get away. This is a 
matter that frequently does not receive suffi- 
cient attention, from a supposition that the 
surplus water that soaks through the soil 
in the process of watering will find its way 
off ; yet such is by no means the case, as 
after a time the under surface gets almost 
impervious to water, and the roots, which, 
with free-growing plants like these Passi- 
floras, are produced in quantity, and lie 
thickly in the bottom of the pot, tub, or 
border in which they are grown, as a 
natural consequence, if stagnant water 
exists there, rot, causing the imhealthy 
condition the plants are often seen in. 
From 9 to 10 inches in depth of soil will be 
enough for the roots to ramble in; it 
should be moderately rich, and should 



contain enough sand to keep it quite 
porous. The shoots will require constant 
attention until they have filled the space 
they are destined to cover ; keep tnem 
trained to the supporting wires, and take 
care that the lower portion is sufficiently 
clothed first, or it will be difficult to 
accomplish this afterwards without cut- 
ting tne plants back, and beginning the 
work anew by inducing the production of 
a fresh lot of shoots to cover the space that, 
in the first instance, they should have been 
trained over. It should ever be borne 
in mind in the cultivation of these climb- 
ing plants, and of such as are of a twining 
habit, that they have the greatest disin- 
clination to extend downwards, except in 
the case of the flowering terminal shoots, 
which often are found in a hanging posi- 
tion, but the strong growths made early in 
the season require, at the least, to be kept 
in a horizontal position, and do still better 
where they can ascend. So apparent is 
this that it may be noticed where a strong 
shoot happens to lose its hold of the sup- 
port to which it was clinging, and thus 
hangs with its point downwards, that it 
makes little progress afterwards, generally 
breaking out another ^owth at liie highest 
point where bent, leaving the pendant por- 
tion in a half starved, dwindling condition. 
Were more notice taken of the habit of 
climbing and twining plants, and their 
natural requirements in this respect kept 
before the eye of the cultivator, there 
would be much fewer failures with them. 
After the plants have filled the position 
allotted to them, little more traaning will 
be required than a regulation of the shoote, 
so as to prevent their getting entangled in 
masses, cutting in yearly after the season's 
growth and flowering are completed. When 
there is an apparent exhaustion of the soil, 
it wiU be best to meet this in two ways— 
by removing a few inches of the surface in 
spring before growth commences, replac- 
ing it with good new material, and also by 
the use of manure-water, which the plants 
will take in a somewhat stronger state 
than weaker-growing subjects ; dv these 
means they will keep on in a healthy con- 
dition for many years. When the roots of 
Passifloras are confined to pots or tubs, it 
is necessary that these should be large, and 
that as much of the surface soil as can be 
annually removed should be replaced with 
new, well enriched with rotten manure; 
this, with the help of manure-water given 
regularly through the growing season, will 
keep them in a thriving state for three or 
four years, when they may be headed 
back, and after they have broken into 
growth partially shaken out and the soil 
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renewed. This will impart to them the 
requisite vigour to grow and bloom for a 
few more years, when the operation may 
be repeated or their places supplied by 
young plants, which, from their freedom 
to strie and grow, there is little difficulty 
in getting up to a large size in a short 
time. 

The most suitable kinds for general culti- 
vation are : — 

P. alata, A handsome free-growing 
sort, with red and purple flowers. West 
Indies. 

P. amahilis, A free-growing, handsome 
variety, from South America, bearing scarlet 
and white flowers. 

P. Bitonapartea, A strong -growing, 
large-leaved kind, with blue, white, and 
red flowers. 

P. cardinalis, A very handsome kind, 
with bright eflfective flowers produced 
freely. Suitable for a large Jiouse. 

P. Decaimecma. A fine free -growing 
kind. 

P. kermedna. This is a handsome kind 
that branches freely, and produces its crim- 
son flowers in abundance. 

P. Lovdonii, A moderate grower, bear- 
ing handsome purple flowers, produced 
freely. 

P. princeps. A handsome, moderately 
vigorous kind with scarlet flowers. Brazil. 

P. atLodrangulwris, A strong-growing 
kind with broad massive green leaves, and 
blue, green, and red flowers. Jamaica. 

P. qiwdrangularis aucvhafoUa, A varie- 
gated-leaved form of the above with hand- 
somely-marked foliage. 

Insects. — Passifloras are not^more sub- 
ject to insects than the generality of heat- 
requirins plants, but these parasites will 
live on uiem, especially mealy bug, which 
must be sought for at the base of the 
leaves and in the crevices of the bark on 
the mature stems and half-ripened shoots ; 
also, the syrii^e can be freely employed, 
and will be a means of keeping them under, 
still further aided by strong washings with 
insecticide when the plants are at rest 
Remove scale by sponging, and should 
thrips or red spider make their appearance, 
a free use of the syringe will be the best 
remedy. 

PASSIFLOBA. 

(QreenhovM,) 

Among these are some of the most 
beautiful and free-growing climbers, best 
adapted for a good-sized house. 

Their propagation and cultivation is 
similar to that given for the stove species, 
except that, as a matter of course, they re- 



quire less heat, and their growth is slower, 
taking a longer time to attain a size suit- 
able for planting but. 

The undermentioned are desirable kinds : 

P. Gamphellii, Red. 

P. cceruleo-raceTnosa. Purple. A garden 
variety. 

P. edulis. Blue and white. The fruit 
of this species, purple in colour, is edible. 
Brazil. 

P. Imperatrice Eugenie, Violet, white, 
and lilac. Brazil. 

P. onychina. Purple. Buenos Ayres. 

P.pdlmata. Blue, purple, and white. 
Brazil. 

P. sanguinea. Crimson, violet, and 
white. Columbia. 

PAULUNIA. 

Evergreen stove plants with elegant 
foliage, borne on slender shoots. They 
do not require much room, and on that 
account are preferable to many of the 
coarser-growing kinds of fine-leaved sub- 
jects. 

They are increased by cuttings which 
require to be potted and grown on in the 
usual way with plenty of neat in summer^ 
and should be kept proportionately warm 
in winter. They may be trained on sticks, 
so as to form a loose bush, or look well 
suspended with the shoots hanging down. 

P. oceanica. A beautiful species, with- 
small leaves, borne alternately on dark 
coloured shoots. From the South Sea 
Islands. 

P. thalictrifolia, A handsome kind, 
with small, pretty foliage. The shoots 
have a thin, wiry appearance, and require 
support. From Brazil. 

Insects. — Most of the insects that affect 
stove plants are troublesome on the Paul- 
linias ; constant attention must be given 
them by syringins and sponging, if at all 
affected, or the foliage gets so far injured 
as to spoil their appearance. 

PAVETTA. 

Two species of these handsome plants 
well deserve a place in the stove, viz., P. 
borbonica and P. caffra. Of these the first 
is one of the most beautiful of evergreen 
variegated stove subjects. It is a hard- 
wooded species, erect in habit, and incap- 
able of being made to branch out until it 
has acquired considerable strength and 
height Indeed, it looks best when con- 
fined to a single stem. The leaves are a 
foot or more in length, shining, bright 
green, distinctly marked with blackish 
green, and the midrib red. It may be 
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propagated from eyes with a leaf attached, 
or trom young side shoots such as spring 
from the main stem when the plant gets 
strong enough, or from shoots produced by 
a specimen that has been headed back. 
The cuttings should be put singly in small 
pots in a brisk bottom heat if available, 
kept close, moist, and shaded. They 
generally require a good length of time to 
form roots. When these are present in 
fiufl&cient numbers move the young plants 
to larger pots, using good sandy peat, and 
keep them in a brisK heat Supposing the 
cuttings to have been taken off in the 
spring, it will be August by the time they 
get fully established in their pots. Treat 
generally during the remainder of the 
summer as required by other evergreen 
warm stove plants, syringing daily overnead, 
with a moist atmosphere, and giving shade 
when the sun is powerful. A temperature 
of 65" will be enough for the winter. In 
spring give them 6 or 7 inch pots, increas- 
ing the heat as the days get longer ; all 
further needed will be a continuance of the 
treatment given last summer, and a similar 
course when winter again comes round, 
with pot-room as the roots want it. The 
plants should be grown on so long as they 
retain their lower leaves, after the loss of 
which they lose much of their beauty, and 
ought to be shortened in, when the stools 
-wm. produce cuttings. It comes from the 
Isle of Bourbon. 

P. caffra makes growth in the way of 
Gardenia intermedia, and produces flowers 
in bunches like a small white Ixora ; it is 
A free bloomer, its flowers look very pretty 
on the plant, and are well adapted for 
cutting. It strikes freely from cuttings of 
the young shoots put in about the end of 
Apnl, at which time they may usually be 
had in suitable condition ; place them 
singly in little pots, filled with sand ; 
they will root in a month if kept warm, 
close, moist, and shaded. After the small 
pots are filled with roots move into others, 
3 or 4 inches in diameter, using sandy peat ; 
pinch out the points of the shoots, and grow 
on in a moderate stove heat, with a little 
shade and some air in the middle of the 
day, syringing in the afternoon. In 
August give them pots 2 or 3 inches larger, 
and encourage them to fill the soil beiore 
winter, during which time a temperature 
of 50° or 55° will be enough. More pot- 
room will be needed in spring, when the 
points of the leading shoots should be 
pinched out ; treat as to warmth and other 
matters as in the preceding summer. The 
plant is a good grower, and the young stock 
will require larger pots before the growing 
season is over. If all has gone weU most 



of the principal shoots will produce 
flowers during the early part of autumn, 
after which the points of the growths may 
be cut back slightly, and the plants 
wintered as before. Give more root-room 
in spring, and treat generally as advised 
for the preceding season's growth. By 
cutting in a little annually and partially 
removing the soil when needfiil, they will 
last for years. This Pavetta is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, but does best with 
more warmth than most plants from the 
same region require. 

Insects. — The daily use of the syringe 
advised during the growing season wul 
keep the smaller insects in cneck. Should 
scale or bug, both of which insects will 
thrive on them, attack the plants, syringe 
with insecticide when at rest, and sponge 
the leaves if growth is in progress. 

PAVONIA. 

Evergreen stove plants possessing com- 
paratively little merit, yet somewhat singu- 
lar in appearance. They are easily grown, 
requiring nothing more tnan ordinary stove 
treatment, with moderate heat through the 
growing season, and a temperature oiabout 
60° in the night during winter. They 
will thrive in either peat or loam, wiA 
a liberal supply of water to the roots in 
summer. 

P. Mdkoyana. A distinct-looking species, 
one of the best of the genus ; nowers 
purple and bright carmine. From Brazil 

Jr. Wiotii, This species bears curious 
flowers, a combination of bright and 
blackish red. From BraziL 

PELAEGONinM. 

Of all the genera of plants which are 
used for the decoration of greenhouses, 
there are none that hold a more prominent 
place than Pelargoniums. So accommo- 
dating are they that some of them wfll 
flower all the year round, while nearly all 
will produce flowers as long as they can be 
kept growing. 

Their propagation is easily effected fipom 
either shoot or root cuttings, the former 
mostly being used. They will strike at any 
time of the year, but spring or the latter 
part of summer is the best ; if the latter 
season is chosen the shoots will be in right 
condition about the end of July. Cuttings 
may be made of the tops, or of the lower 
part of the current season's growth, wbidi 
will be further matured ; in the latter case 
let the cuttings be composed of a couple of 
joints each. Put them 2 or 3 inches apart 
in pans or pots half filled with a mixture 
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of half loam and sand, the remainder all 
sand ; give a little water, but do not make 
the soil too wet. An ordinary frame, with 
plenty of air continually on, fully exposed 
in the open air at this season will answer. 
When well rooted put them singly in 
3-inch pots, using ^ood loam with iome 
rotten dung and a little sand added ; pot 
firm, pressing the soil well down. Keep 
rather close in a frame or house for a week, 
with a little water, but not so much as 
many things would bear. When top 
growth has fairly begun pinch out the 
points of the shoots, stand close to the glass 
with plenty of air in the daytime and no 
shade. Keep the soil drier through the 
autumn, and towards the end of the year 
move them into 5 or 6 inch pots, still keep- 
ing them as near the roof as possible in an 
airy house, with a little heat on cold nights, 
so as to keep the temperature about 45**. 
Pelargoniums will do with less warmth 
than uiis, but are better with it Tie out 
the shoots horizontally close down to the 
rims of the pots ; if this is not attended to 
while the growth is soft and pliable it can- 
not be done afterwards. Give much less 
water than most things require, and never 
apply it in the winter season until the soil 
is all but quite dry, for the roots of Pelar- 
goniums are at aU times less able to bear 
the soil in a wet state than almost any 
other plants ; even in spring, when in full 
growth, care must be taten in this matter, 
particularly with the fancy varieties. If 
the plants are wanted to bloom early the 
shoots must not be stopped again, but if to 
flower later pinch out the points again 
when potted the second time. When the 
bloom buds are visible give weak manure- 
water once a week ; shade from the sun 
when in flower. After blooming turn the 
plants out-of-doors for two or three weeks 
to ripen the shoots, giving little water, 
then nead them down to within two or 
three eyes of the bottom, and stand them 
in a fraine so that they may not get wet by 
heavy rains ; apply no water to the soil 
except by syringing once a day. As soon 
as they have broke into growth shake 
away most of the old soil, and return the 
plants to the same pots with new. Keep 
them close for a week or two with little 
water to the soil, still sprinkling them over- 
head with the syringe in the afternoons. 
When the roots have had time to move, 
and shoot growth has made a little pro- 
gress, give water. Treat afterwards as 
advised through the preceding autumn, 
and again about November give pots an 
inch or two larger; thus managed the 
plants will last manv years. Eight-inch 
pots are big enougn for Pelargoniums 



of any kind, however large or old they 
may be ; bv shaking out as advised after 
flowering the soil gets renewed, and by the 
use of manure- water in the height of the 
growing season they mav be grown to a 
large size. The early blooming varieties 
of Pelargonium, with elegant friUed flowers, 
are now deservedly in favour ; they bloom 
profusely through the late winter and early- 
spring months, and also in the summer, if 
the shoots are stopped as already suggested. 
Their treatment is in no way different, 
except that for early flowering they must 
be kept warmer in the winter. 

The Zonal varieties, double and single, 
are the best for autumn and winter bloom- 
ing, for which purpose plants should be 
prepared by striking cuttings in spring, 
and growing them on with plenty of light 
and abundance of air through the summer, 
keeping them in the autumn and on during 
the winter as near the glass as can be in 
a temperature of 48° or 50°, with air 
on mght and day. This section, as 
also the Nosegay varieties, are not so im- 
patient of water as the kinds firat treated 
of. The Bronze varieties will succeed with 
treatment in all respects similar to the 
Zonals. 

The Tricolor section, both the silver and 

fold varieties, are slower growers than the 
inds cultivated for their flowers, and 
should have less pot-room until they have 
gained size ; their propagation and after 
treatment is such as recommended for the 
large-flowered and fancy kinds. The same 
applies to the I\'y-leaved varieties, which 
have been much improved of late, and are 
deserving of being extensively grown in 
hanging baskets, and for general decorative 
use. 

The treatment detailed applies to all 
the sections of Pelargonium except the 
Cape species and their hybrids, which are 
best increased by root cuttings made of 
bits of the strong roots ; they should be 
cut in lengths of about an inch and inserted 
in sand so as to just leave the top above 
the surface. They may be struck in spring 
standing them in a temperature of 55° or 
60°, and keeping them slightly moist but 
not wet or too close ; wnen they have 
made 2 or 3 inches of top growth, pot them 
singly, and treat subsequently as advised 
for tne others. These Cape species are 
weak growers, and must have less pot- 
room than the other kinds. 

The lemon-scented sorts of Pelargonium 
grown for their perfume, and their elegant 
Fern-like leaves, so well adapted for using 
amongst cut flowers, require to be treated 
in their several stages like the flowering 
varieties. 
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SHOW VARIETIES. 

Achievement. Lilac-rose, centre white, 
maroon spot on top. 

Ambassador, Pink, lower petals rosy 
pink. 

Blue Bell. Purple, margin lilac, black 
blotch. 

Charlemagne. Salmon-peach, top petals 
spotted. 

Clarihel. White, carmine spot on top 
petals. 

Comet Orange-scar] et, maroon spot on 
top petals. 

Corsair. Purple, top j)etal8 black, centre 
white. 

Criterion. Lower petals crimson, narrow 
crimson margin. 

Cromwell. Crimson, maroon spots, white 
centre. 

Desdemona. White. 

Duchess. Crimson lower petals, black 
top petals, centre white. 

Ihike of Gontiaught. Crimson-scarlet. 

Fireball. Scarlet. 

Illuminator. Vermillion-scarlet, white 
centre. 

Lady of the Lake. Orange-rose, top 
petals crimson. 

Lord Clyde. Scarlet, top petals maroon- 
blotched. 

Mary Hoyle. Orange-rose, centre white. 

Maid of Honour. Pink, centre white, 
maroon blotch on top petals. 

Monarch. Crimson-purple, white centre, 
crimson edge. 

Pericles. French white lower petals, top 
petals dark. 

Pompey. Orange petals, white eye. 

Purple gem. Deep purple, black-maroon 
top petals. 

Queen of Scots. Orange top petals, lower 
ones rose. 

Qfueen Victoria. Crimson, white centre. 

Red Gauntlet. Bright scarlet, black spot 
on top petals. 

Rob Roy. Violet rose, white centre. 

Scottish Cheftain. Crimson and dark 
maroon. 

Statesman, Rose and maroon, white 
centre. 

Virgin Queen. Pure white, carmine spots. 

Warrior. Crimson, black spots. 



Decorative kinds, the best for early 
spring flowering :— 

Chameleon. Deep scarlet, spotted. 
Chi/mene. Crimson-red, dark blotch on 
all the petals. 
Decorator. Crimson, maroon spots. 
Defiance. Bright scarlet, centre violet. 
Duchess of Bedford. White, carmine spot. 



Duchess of Edinburgh. White, purple 
blotch. 

EmUie Evrard. Bright scarlet. 

Etna. Vivid scarlet, violet centre. 

Im^vem>ent. Crimson, dark blotch. 

Kingston Beauty. Pure white, purple 
blotch on top petsds. 

Lady Blanche. White, crimson spots. 

Lucie Lemoine. Pure white. 

Madame Thihaut. Light. 

Maid of Kent. White, rose spots. 

Monsiemr Bouillard. Deep carmine,, 
edged with white. 

Mr. John Hayes. Rosy pink, white 
edges. 

Mrs. John Hayes. Delicate peach, sotted.. 

Mrs. Lewis Lloyd. Velvety cnmson,. 
violet centre. 

Mrs. William Davis. Pale pink, marooii 
blotches, and crimson spots. 

Queen Victoria. Orange-carmine, white 
edges. 

Scarlet Gem. Bright scarlet. 

Venus. Pure white, carmine spots. 

Virainale. White, crimson spots. 

William Smith. Flesh colour, chocokte 
blotches. 

FANCIES. 

Acme. Purple maroon, white throat 

Bridesmaid Lavender, white edge. 

Brightness. Rosy crimson, white centre. 

Cloth ofSiher. White, rose blotcL 

DeliccUum. Light rose and white. 

Fanny Gair. Rosy lake, centre and 
edges white. 

Godfrey Turner. Crimson, lilac margin. 

Indian Chief. Deep maroon, edges and 
centre white. 

Jewess. Rosy carmine, bordered with 
lilac. 

Lucy. Crimson, violet shading. 

Madame SadntonrDolby. Crimson, under 
petals mottled. 

Miss-in-her-Teens. Upper petals cerise, 
under mottled crimson. 

Neatness. Crimson-purple. 

Pladdum. Rosy purple, edges and centre 
white. 

Boi des Fantasies. Crimson, centre 
white. 

Siher Cloud Pink, centre white. 

The Shah. Crimson, centre light, edge: 
lilac. 

Thomobs King. Carmine, centre wliite,^ 
edges lilac. 

ZONALS. 

Attraction. Lilac-pink ; double. 
Clara PfUzer. Rose-pink ; double. 
Commander-in-Chief. Scarlet. 
Corregio. Crimson. 

Earl of Beaconsfield. Dark scarlet; 
double. 
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Edith Pearson, Bed, salmoii tinted. 

Fanmy CatUn, Bosy-saliuon, large white 
eye. 

Goitkome Hardy, OrangeHscarlet. 

GrenercU Farre, Orange-sabnon ; double. 

Henry Beurier, Salmon ; double. 

Herome, Pure white ; double. 

HemUa, Rose red. 

HoratiuB, Light magenta. 

Ivamhoe, Red. 

J, G, Musters, Crimson. 

Jea/WM d^Arc, White. 

La France, Magenta-scarlet. 

Lord E, Gedl Cerise-scarlet ; double. 

M, Gelem Lotvagie, Orange-scarlet ; 
double. 

Madame Golson, Deep salmon. 

Madame Francois Desbois, Deep pink ; 
doable. 

Madcmie Leon DaUoy, Blush white ; 
double. 

Madame Mawrice Avibrey, Crimson ; 
double. 

Madams Vaucher, White. 

Meteor Flag, Rosy-scarlet ; double. 

Monsieur Ed, AveneL Pink, shaded 
purple. 

Mr, H. Gam,nell, Scarlet ; double. 

Mrs, Gordon, Crimson, white eye. 

Mrs, Daniels, Deep pink, white blotch 
on top petals. 

Mrs, Patch/Ut, Deep rose. 

President Leon Simon, Orange-scarlet; 
double. 

President McMahon, Salmon and black. 

BepresentaM Baudi/n, Deep crimson ; 
double. 

Boi des Violets, Purple-violet ; double. 

Soy/verm de Garpeux, Purple ; double. 

Spencer. Magenta. 

Sunbeam, Scarlet. 

The undermentioned Zonals will be 
fonnd particularly adapted for blooming in 
winterW earljrq>rmg :- ^ 

Ev/raka. White. 

Hemry Jacoby. Purple-crimson. 

Madcme ThUmvJt, Pink ; double. 

Master Ghrietine, Bright pink. 

Vesumus, Scarlet. 

WondeTful. Scarlet; double. 

NOSEGAYS. 

Joyful, Magenta and orange. 
Nemesis. Brilliant scarlet 
Samuel Plvmsoll, Purple-crimson. 
TiUmia, Bright salmon, streaked. 

IVY-LEAF. 

Anna Pfitzer, Rosy-pink ; semi-double. 
Avreummargvnatwn. Variegated leaves, 
yellow and green. 

BiouU de Lyon, Purple-scarlet. 
JXtidem^ Iu)8y-violet. 



DvJce of Edinhwrgh, Yari^ated, white 
and green. 

Gmre d! Orleans, Crimson -magenta ; 
double. 

Innocent. Pure white, maroon stripes. 

U elegante. Yariegated, white and green. 

Madame Grousse. Rose, veined-maroon ; 
semi-double. 

Madcmie E, GaUe, Pure white ; double. 

Mont Blanc, White, rose-tinted ; double. 

Mrs, George, Deep rose, purple shading. 

Mrs, H. Uannell. Mauve-purple. 

Peltatwm elegans. Mauve. 

Viscountess Granbrook. White and rose ; 
double. 

GOLDEN TRICOLORS. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Gem of Tricolors, 
John Dovmie. 
Last of the Gla/n, 
Miss Goring. 
Mrs, Dunnett, 
Mrs. Henry Gox. 
Mrs, H. LUtle, 
Peter Grieve. 
Princess Beatrice. 
Sir R. Napier. 
Sumra/y, 

SILYER TRICOLORS. 

Dolly Varden, 
Duchess of Edvnburyh, 
Eva Fish. 

Lady Dorothy Neville. 
Minnie Warren. 
Mrs. Gol. Wilkinson. 
Mrs. Laing. 
Mrs. Maocwell Masters. 
Mrs. B. B. Postans. 
Prince Silvervrings. 
Prmcess Beatrice. 
Stanstead Bride. 

GOLDEN BRONZE. 

Bronze Queen, 
Ghieftain, 
Emperor of Brazil 
Emperor of Russia, 
GiU with Gold. 
Grolden Harry Hieover, 
Marshal MacMahon, 
Mrs, Harrison Weir, 
Princess of Prussia, 
SwomUnf Bronze, 
The Shah. 
Zulu, 

SCENTED LEAYED. 

Denticulatvm, majus, 
FUidfolivm odoratwm, 
Gramde odonUum, 
Radfuhi major. 
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Qwerdfolium, 
Qiiercifolium mintis. 

HYBRIDS OF THE UNIQUE TYPE. 

Conspicuum, 
Crvmson Unique, 
Mrs, Kingsbury. 
BoUisson^s Unique, 

CAPE SPECIES AND VARIETIES. 

Ardens, 

Blandfordianv/m, 

Echinatum, 

Erectwm, 

Little Gem, 

Madame Gewitzki, 

Rosy Morn. 

Semperflorens, 

Semperflorens Spotted Gem, 

Sidonianum. 

Insects. — ^AU Pelargoniums, excepting 
Zonals and their allied kinds, are particu- 
larly liable to the attacks of aphides ; few 
other insects trouble them. Timely fumiga- 
tion with tobacco is the best means of keep- 
ing them free from these pests, which, if let 
to get to any considerable head, do serious 
mischief. It is necessary to be particularly 
careful in seeing that the plants are quite 
clear of the insects before coming into 
bloom, as if fumigation has to be resorted 
to after the flowers are open, it is sure to 
cause their falling off prematurely. 

PENTAS. 

The two species of Pentas, P. carnea and 
P. kermesina, are both softwooded shrubs 
of small growth, producing very freelv 
their delicate flesh-coloured flowers, which 
appear in medium-sized bunches at the 
points of the shoots. They are natives of 
Africa, and need a moderate stove tempera- 
ture, in which, with little care, they thrive 
well. They may be easily increased at 
any time of the year from cuttings of the 
half-matured shoots whenever these can be 
had ; if the propagation is begun in spring, 
say the middle of April, at which time 
suitable cuttings will be forthcoming, com- 
posed of three or four joints of the terminal 
ends of the shoots, put three or four to- 
gether in 4-inch or 5-inch pots in sand, 
keep them moist and covered with a pro- 
pagating ^lass in moderate heat, and shaded 
when it is sunny ; here they will root in 
three or four weeks, after wmch gradually 
remove the glasses, and when the cuttings 
have got inured to the full air of the house, 
move them separately into 3-inch pots 
filled with sandy loam and a little leaf- 
mould ; keep the soil moderately moist, 
and shade slightly when the sun is 



powerful. As soon as they begin to grow 
pinch out the points of the growths ; this 
should be repeated two or three times 
during the summer ; tie the branches out 
horizontally, which will cause them to 
form a number of shoots. By the middle 
of July move them into 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots ; they are free rooters, and wiU bear 
a liberal shift such as this. Stand them in 
a light place and give room enough, so that 
they may not be overhung by tg3ler-grow- 
ing things which are often allowed to 
seriously injure low growers like these, 
and so prevent them from blooming as 
they otherwise would. When well man- 
aged, they will keep on flowering almost 
continuously as growth is made, but they 
are more useful in the autumn, until which 
time it will be well to keep the flowers 
picked off. 

Liquid manure will help them when the 
pots get full of roots ; let them have all 
the light available through the autumn, for 
on this depends to a great extent the 
amount of bloom they will make. After 
the flowers are removed from the points of 
the shoots, if the wood has been grown 
under conditions that ensure its being well 
matured, the joints below will piish growtii, 
which will form flower-heads that will 
open in succession. The blooms are dis- 
tmct and very useful for cutting. When 
the short days of winter arrive keep the 
plants drier at the roots, but not so as to 
cause them to flag ; a temperature of 60° 
will suit them through the dormant season. 
Just before growth begins in spring cat 
back the shoots well, and as soon as they 
have broken turn them out, remove part 
of the old soil, and give them pots 1 mch 
or 2 inches larger, treating as tnrough the 
preceding summer. It is better now to cut 
the flowers for use as they open, as it will 
keep the plants compact. The old examples 
may be kept on, managed as already ad- 
vised by renewing the soil, or young ones 
can always be had coming on to take their 
place. P. rosea is also a desirable kind 
that will succeed under similar treatment 
It has rose-coloured flowers. From AMca. 

Insects. — Pentas are not Tisually much 
affected with insects, but should any of 
those that infest stove plants make meir 
appearance, use the syringe and sponge. 

PEPEBOMIA. 

In these we have an interesting set of 
small-growing stove fine-leaved phuits of a 
soft fleshy texture, both as regsuxls leaves 
and stems. Some of the weaker-growing 
trailing-habited species are well adapt3 
for hanging baskets ; they are all suiteUe 
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for growing in small pots for standing 
about in the stove or Fern house, where 
their prettily-marked variegated leaves are 
seen to advantage. They strike readily 
from bits of the shoots, or from single 
joints with a leaf attached ; if these are 
prepared in 'spring and put 1 inch or 2 
inches apart in good-sized pans filled with 
silver sand, kept warm, a uttle moist, not 
wet, and shaded from the sun, they will 
root readily ; they must not be confined in 
a propagating frame or under a dass, for if 
so treated, they are very liable to rot. 
When sufficiently rooted move them to 
3-inch pots filled with sandy peat or good 
loam, placing them where tney will get 
plenty of light ; keep the soil in a healthjr 
state as to moisture, but not so wet as it 
should be for many stove subjects. A 
temperature that will answer for the 
generality of stove plants, say 64" to 66° in 
the night, and 75° or 80" by day during 
the summer, will suit Peperomias, giving 
air and shade in the heat of the day. By 
July they will want putting into pots a 
size of two larger, the treatment being as 
hitherto until September ; then give more 
air with less moisture in the atmosphere, 
and dispense with shading. A heat of 
about 60" will answer through the winter ; 
they will require moving to 7-inch or 
8-inch pots in the spring, giving the most 
room to the strongest growers. Those 
that are to be grown in baskets may be 
placed several together, according to the 
size of the baskets to be filled ; they do 
well hung up where they- can have an 
abundance of light, with just enough shade 
to keep the leaves from getting discoloured 
by the sun. When the plants get shabby 
they may be shortened in, which will 
€ause them to break back, and in this wav 
their heads can be renewed, or, if preferred, 
young stock can be grown up to take the 
place of the old. , 

The following are worth growing : — 
P. a/rgyrea variegata. This has oval 
leaves, red leaf-stalks, and the margins of 
the leaves are broadly banded with white. 
P. microphylla, A Mexican species, 
with trailing shoots that branch freely ; 
the leaves are obovate. 

P. nurrmmlaricefolia. This species is of 
s, trailing habit and the leaves are nearly 
round ; it makes a pretty basket plant. A 
native of the West Indies. 

P. prostraia. This also is suitable for a 
liangmg basket ; the leaves are almost 
round and prettily variegated. 

P. VerschaffeltU, Adwarf-growing species; 
leaves cordate in form ; deep green, with 
white bands running longitudinally ; of 
•compact habit. It comes from Brazil. 



Insects. — Thiips and red spider some- 
times gain a footing on Peperomias if the 
atmospnere is too dry, but with attention 
to syringing and sufficient care to see that 
the water gets well to the undersides of 
the leaves, they can easily be kept down. 

PETKSA. 

In these we have a small genus of ever- 
green stove plants, well adapted for grow- 
ing as climbers. They are not so much 
grown as their distinct character entitles 
them to be. 

The method of propagation is by shoot 
cuttings, which if put in in a brisk heat 
during spring, and subjected to the usual 
conditions of moisture and shade ui^der a 
propagating glass, will strike ; when they 
are well rooted phice them singly in 3 or 4 
inch pots, after which keep tiiem in a 
moderate stove heat, giving larger pots 
about the end of June. They should be 
shaded slightly in bright weather, but have 
plenty of light and a moderate amount of 
air when they begin to move freely ; 
syringe them daily until autumn, when 
keep cooler on through the winter. In 
the spring, if to be grown in pots, they 
should, have a liberal shift, if to be planted 
out they must have a well-prepared bed, 
with an extra amount of drainage ; the soil 
should not be too deep, 8 or 9 inches is 
enough ; good turfy peat with some rotten 
manure and a liberal addition of sand will 
suit them. 

The following are desirable kinds : — 
P. erecta, A shrubby species that readily 
adapts itseK to clothing a pillar. The 
flowers are blue, and usually appear about 
the middle of summer. From South 
America. 

P. rugosa. This is also a scandent shrub, 
alike suitable for using as a climber. A 
summer-blooming, blue-flowered species 
from the Caraccas. 

P. voluhUis purpurea, A twining-habited 
kind with beautiful purple and blue 
flowers. A Mexican species. 

Insects. — Red spider is often trouble- 
some on these plants during summer if 
they are not kept freely and regularly 
syringed ; for aphides fumigate. 

PETUNIA. 

Greenhouse evergreen herbaceous plants. 
In recent years they have been so much 
improved by the careful selection of seed- 
lings that have sprung from the original 
South American species introduced in the 
early part of the present century, that a 
good strain of seed may be depended upon 
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to give flowers of the single varieties little 
inferior to named kinds. 

Seed may be sown in March in pans 
filled with sifted loam, to which has been 
added one-fifth of leaf-mould with some 
sand ; cover the seeds slightly and stand in 
a temperature of 60", and they will vegetate 
quickly. When the little plants are large 
enough to handle move singly into 3-inch 
pots, giving themsoilsimilarto that in which 
they were sown ; keep close for a few days, 
when admit more air, and put them where 
they will get plenty of light. Nip out the 
points of the shoots as soon as they begin 
to grow freely, giving a little shade in the 
middle of the day, with air, and water to 
the roots as required. In six weeks move 
them into 6 or 7 inch pots, now using the 
soil without sifting, and adding to it some 
rotten manure ; again stop the shoots, and 
after they have grown so as to need sup- 
port put small sticks to each. They will 
flower through the summer, and will keep 
on blooming longer if assisted with manure- 
water once or twice a week. Young plants 
are best, and it is better to discard the old 
ones after flowering, and to propagate 
young stock either in autumn or early 
in spring. Through the winter keep them 
in a temperature of 40° in the night, give 
less water to the soil, and let them be near 
the light. 

The double varieties of Petunia are best 
increased from cuttings, which may be 
struck in August, and treated subsequently 
as advised for the seedlings, keeping them 
in 3-inch pots through the winter, giving 
more root-room in spring ; single varieties 
that are good enough to keep on may be 
treated in like manner. 

Although, as we have said, a choice 
strain of seed of the single varieties may be 
relied on to give handsome flowers, still 
the following varieties are of great merit, 
being the selection from thousands of 
seedlings : — 

SINGLES. 

P. Bacchus. Crimson-purple and white. 

P. CannelVs Favourite. Red and purple. 

P. Clairvoyant, White and mulberry. 

P. Distinction. Purple and crimson. 

P. Dr. Denny. Crimson-maroon. 

P. Dr, Hogg. Magenta, white, and 
purple. 

P. elegans. White and crimson, beauti- 
fully frmged. 

P. marginata. Rosy-purple and white. 

P. Ma/rie Sedbrook. White and crimson- 
purple. 

P. Mr, B. Owen, White and magenta. 

P. Mrs, A. Mayes, White and purple. 

P. Mrs, H, Cannell, White and maroon. 



P. Mrs, H. Wellam, Magenta, white, 
and purple. 

P. Mrs, S, Hibberd, White, maroon, and 
purple. 

P. Mrs, W, Elder. White and bright 



purple. 



The HoTL Mrs, Legge, Pure white. 



DOUBLES. 

P. Adolphe Weicke, Crimson-magenta 
and white ; fringed. 

P. Alice, Rosy-purple and white ; 
fringed. 

P. Ania^onist. White. 

P. Beauty of Bunnymede, Plum-colour 
and white. 

P. CrSpuscule, Crimson-purple and white; 
fringed. 

P. Duchess of Edinbmgh. Light rose,, 
white, and dark crimson. 

P. EmbUme. Rosy-purple and white; 
fringed. 

P. FasdruUion, White, purple, and 
rose. 

P. Ladnf of Plymovih, Rosy-purple and 
white ; fringed. 

P. M. Buchm&r, White. 

P. Madame de PovXtevoy, Rose, white^ 
and purple. 

P. Madame Bendailer, Claret-purple 
and white ; fringed. 

P. Minnie Evans, Rosy-purple and 
white. 

P. posthvmia. White and rosy-purple. 

P. reticulata. White and dark rose; 
fringed. 

P. roseate. Rose and dark maroon- 
purple. 

Insecjts. — Aphides, which are oftai 
troublesome on Petunias, should be de- 
stroyed by fumigation. 

PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 

There is only one species of the genus in 
cultivation ; it is a pretty evergreen plants 
all but, if not quite, hardy in some parte 
of the kingdom, but it is worth a place m 
a greenhouse. It is a slow grower, and is 
difficult to strike from cuttings. It is best 
increased from suckers, which the plant 
produces freely ; these should be taken off 
in spring before gi'owth begins, and put 
singly in pots large enough to hold the 
roots attached with a moderate quantity 
of soil ; peat, with a fair amount of sand 
added, will suit it. Grow on with ordinary 
greenhouse treatment as to air, water, and 
general attention, and the year following, 
in spring, give them pots a size or two 
larger, but, as already said, the plant is a 
slow grower and does not r^uire so much 
root-room as some things. Tneflowemard 
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red, produced in Btimmer. It is a native 
of Chili. 

Insects. — The plant is little troubled 
with insects, but sometimes aphides affect 
the young shoots ; for these fumigate, or 
syringe with tobacco- water. 

PHILODENDBON. 

A singular genus of evergreen stove 
plants, with thick fleshy stems and large, 
handsome leaves, quite distinct in their 
Appearance. One of the best known of the 
family is often met with under the name 
of Monstera deliciosa, the massive foliage 
of which has such a distinct appearance. 
In their native countries they scramble on 
the ground, or over the shrubs and low 
trees that happen to be near them. In a 
cultivated state they are seen to the best 
advantage when grown on the back wall 
of a house. 

They are easily increased by division of 
the stems, which if cut into lengths of two 
or three joints, inserted in pots, and treated 
in the ordinary way of cuttings, in a brisk 
heat, soon get established, and make top 
growth. They are not particular as to soil, 
providing it is moderately loose and open 
— turfy loam, with one-fifth of leaf-mould 
and some sand added, answers well for 
them. All that is required further is to 
give larger pots as the plants increase in 
size, if to be grown in tnis way, but in a 
large house where room can be found and 
there is a suitable wall for them to cover, 
they may be planted out. They do best in 
a moderately nigh temperature in summer 
with as much heat during winter as 
answers for most stove plants; give 
plenty of water in the growing season with 
enough light to keep the leaves from 
getting drawn, and make free use of the 
fringe daily in summer. No more shade 
jsnould be used than needful to prevent the 
leaves being scorched. 

The following are fine kinds : — 

P. erubescens, A handsome species with 
<5ordate leaves ; the leaf-stalks are shorter 
in this kind than in some of the others. It 
oomes from the Caraccas. 

P. Lindenii, A stout-growing species 
from Ecuador. 

P. perttisimi (Monstera deliciosa J. This 
has very large foliage, singular in its for- 
mation, looking as if portions of the leaf- 
Hade had been cut out. It is a very strong 
grower. West Indies. 

P. pinnatifidum. A handsome species, 
similar in character to the last-named. It 
also is a West Indian kind. 

Insects. — Few insects can find harbour 
on the smooth leathery leaves of these 



plants, and if at all affected their texture 
IS such as to permit of the syringe being 
used with force enough to clear away the 
parasites. 

PHCENIGOPHOBIUM SECHEL- 
LAEUM. 

(Syn, : Stevensonia grcmd/ifoUck,) 

This is a hot stove species, and one of 
the grandest of all cultivated Palms. The 
stem is well-proportioned, sufl&ciently thick, 
but not so as to detract from the elegant 
appearance of the plant ; the leaves are of 
immense size, plaited, and entire, deep 
green in colour, with often a number of 
small reddish spots over the surface ; the 
leaf-stalks are neavily spined. From the 
Seychelle Islands. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

PHCENIZ. 

A very handsome genus of Palms, several 
of which have the merit of being cultivable 
in a temperature little above that of a 
greenhouse. They are also interesting 
from the fact that one of their number, P. 
dactylifera, yields the dates of commerce. 

Propagation and cultivation will be 
found under Palms, general details of 
culture. 

P. dactylifera. This is a stately plant, 
with an upright habit of growth, and large 
pinnate leaves. It is very pretty in a smsul 
state. From the Levant. 

P. reclinata. This species has a hand- 
some appearance in all its various stages of 
growth, but especially while young, in 
which state its spreading pinnate leaves, 
prettily arranged on the plant, make it an 
attractive object Africa. 

P. rwpicola, A very handsome stove 
species, with unusually short leaf-stalks ; 
tne leaves are pinnate, and beautifully 
arched, giving the plant while in a young 
state an elegant vase-like appearance. It 
comes from India. 

PHCENOCOMA PBOLIFEBA. 

This very beautiful and remarkably 
distinct evergreen greenhouse plant is a 
native of the Cape of Good BLope. The 
flowers are of the character desi^ated 
" everlasting " ; they are bright crimson, 
produced freely on well-managed plants, 
and as large afi a five-shilling piece. They 
remain in good condition for several weeks, 
and even for much longer they are present- 
able, but it is not good practice to allow 
them to remain on for an unlimited time, 
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as this tends to weaken the plants, and | 
prevents the necessary growth tor the sea- 
son following. The Phoenocoma suffers 
more from this treatment than most plants, 
consequent upon its late-flowering disposi- 
tion, since it naturally comes in later than 
most hardwooded subjects, and is often 
kept back for decorative or exhibition pur- 
poses long after the time that the flowers 
should have been removed and the plant 
making m:owth for the ensuing season. It 
is, like £dl others from the same latitude, 
a light-loving subject, that cannot endure 
at any season to be kept in a dark situa- 
tion, or where the atmosphere is too close. 
It is of quicker growth than some things it 
is nearly allied to ; on the other hand it does 
not, as a rule, live so long, but it is a good 
grower, not so liable to go off suddenly as 
some of the occupants of this department. 
The plant will succeed in loam, in which 
soil some grow it, but we prefer good ordi- 
nanr peat. 

Cuttings made of the points of the 
young moderately strong snoots, some 3 
inches in length, put in about the begin- 
ning of August, several together in 6-inch 
pots filled with sand, stood in an inter- 
mediate temperature, kept moderately but 
not too close, fairly moist and shaded, will 
root during the autumn, when remove the 
glasses, giving more air and keeping 
through the winter at about 50° in the 
night. As soon as shoot growth is moving 
pinch out the points. In March move 
singly into small pots filled with fine peat 
and sand, keeping up a growing atmo- 
sphere, with a Uttle shade when the sun is 
bright, and the material on which the pots 
stand moistened daily. Place them m a 
light position and give air in the middle 
of the day. By the end of June move into 
3-inch pots ; use similar soil and treat as 
before up to the end of August, when cease 
shading and give more air. Winter at 
about 45° in the night, and keep the soil 
now a little drier ; in March move them 
into 6-inch pots, using soil as before, and 
again pinch out the points of all the 
strongest shoots. When they have begun to 
move freely give a little more air than dur- 
ing the previous summer, in other respects 
treat as before, except that the strongest 
shoots should now all be tied out in a 
horizontal position. Admit more air again 
as the autumn advances, and place them 
for the winter in a good situation near the 
glass, in a dry house where there will be 
no drip upon them nor any accumulation 
of moisture, otherwise they may lose their 
inside foliage near the base of the shoots, 
and be thereby much injured both in ap- 
pearance and reality. A temperature of 



40° will now answer for them in every 
way ; they require a little more water at 
the root than most hardwooded species, as 
they are never completely at rest, but keep 
growing on slowly through the winter. 

Give them a 3-inch smft early in April, 
using good fibrous peat, lighter in texture 
than required for some plants ; break it 
moderately fine, and use sand in sufficient 
quantity to keep the whole in good open 
condition. Shade in bright weather slightly 
and keep the atmosphere a little damper, 
but do not syringe this plant overh^td at 
any time. Again bring the shoots in a 
horizontal position close down as low as 
the rim of the pot will admit. This is 
essential with tne Phoenocoma, as it is 
naturally inclined to grow erect, and if the 
shoots are not trained out while they are 
young, they will split off when the attempt 
is made to train them when they get older; 
the points of the shoots will soon turn up, 
the weaker ones near the centre of the 
plant will gain strength, and the growth 
become equalised. 

Treat during the spring months simi- 
larly to other young harawooded stock. 
Give slight shade when required through 
the summer up to the middle of August^ 
after which it should be discontinued, and 
air may be left on all night, so long as 
there is nothing to fear from frost. Attend 
to them in training, by keeping any shoots 
that take the lead well down^ and if there 
are any much stronger than the rest pinch 
out their points, which will cause them to 
break back and fill up. Pot again in 
spring as advised for tne preceding year, 
giving a 3 or 4 inch shift, according to the 
strength of the plants, and the condition 
the roots are found to be in. The soil will 
now do used in a little coarser state, but 
must be equally good as to its containing 
plenty of fibre, with sufficient sand, and 
the drainage must be ample and weU 
secured by either a thin layer of sphagnum 
or pieces of turfy peat. The plants will 
this season make some flower, and it be- 
comes a question, which will be best 
answered by each grower, whether they 
are to be allowed to remain on, or lie 
taken off and growth encouraged. If the 
object is to get the plants as Is^e as can be 
in the least possible time, then 3iey dbould 
not be allowed to flower ; but when there 
is a disposition to use them while young 
for decorative purposes, no harm will be 
done by letting the flowers open, providing 
they are not left on too long, and the 
plants are not injured by being crowded 
among other things. But if they do not 
show flower in good time, that is, so that 
it will open early in June, it should not be 
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allowed to remain on, or it will interfere 
with their making growth for the ensuing 
season's flowering. Their autumn treat- 
ment will need to be as before, but in the 
winter they wiU require more careful 
tyine, so as to put them in proper form 
for flowering the following season, when, 
if all goes well, they should make nice 
small dooming specimens. 

Pot them again in April ; it will in no 
way interfere with their flowering, provid- 
ing it is done with care and the plants are 
not allowed to sufl'er either from the want 
of water or from receiving too much until 
the roots get hold of the new soil. The 
flowers should not be allowed to remain 
upon the plants more than six weeks after 
opening, otherwise they will interfere with 
the ensuing season's blooming ; it is to this 
cause that is generally attributable the lack 
of flowers upon these plants two seasons in 
succession. By the autumn they will have 
made such progress as to be large enough 
for exhibition specimens the ensuing sun^- 
mer if required. Keep them near the 
glass through the winter, which has the 
effect of causing many shoots to flower that 
otherwise would not ; this is often the case 
with plants of the character of the PhcBno- 
coma that do not bloom from the mature 
wood of the previous season's growth, but 
keep on growing all the year, and flower 
from the points of comparatively soft 
shoots. Tie and put them into shape 
during the winter. As to potting this 
season in the spring, or deferring it until 
after they have flowered, that can best be 
determined in the case of each individual 
plant. Any that appear as if they would 
suffer for want of sustenance at the root by 
being very large and strong, proportionate 
with the size of the pot they already 
occupy, had better be potted on as hitherto 
in April; but where the reverse is the 
case, it will be well to defer the operation 
until they have flowered, or even till the 
spring following, for, although it is always 
wise to give a plant in its younger stages 
all the root-space requisite to get it on in 
size as quickly as possible, yet, when once 
a good start has been effected up to a 
certain size, determinable in the case of 
each particular species of plant, it is better 
not to transfer it into a larger pot more 
quickly than requisite. This, of course, 
applies to such as the species under con- 
sideration, which do not admit of being 
shc^en out, or of a reduction of the bafl 
being made, so as to renew the soil, as may 
be done with coarse-rooted plants that wiU 
bear partial disrooting. 

If uiey do not receive larger pots until 
the ensuing spring let the transfer be made 



bv the end of March, as, now that the 
plants have attained size, they cannot be 
removed with so little disturbance of the 
roots as when smaller, and if the potting is 
deferred until later it may have the enect 
of injuring the season's bloom. It must 
be borne in mind that this plant can never 
be induced to flower freely if under-potted. 
The quantity of bloom produced mil de- 
pend upon the strength of the plant. It 
IS liable in time to get bare ana denuded 
of leaves at the bottom, and in such state 
is very unsightly, but if the branches have 
been kept trained down as advised, there 
can be no difficulty in covering this defect, 
for, with the exception of their being liable 
to split off at their junction as Sready 
stated they will bend freely in any direc- 
tion. 

There are two forms of Phcenocoma — 
the old kind, now seldom seen, which is 
a shy flowerer ; and the one most generally 
met with, Barnes' variety (Phcenocoma 
prolifera Bamesii), which has much larger 
flowers and is stronger in its growth. It 
may be easily recognised in small plants, 
if strong, as the lateral branches are de- 
pressed, giving each vigorous shoot much 
the appearance of a miniature specimen of 
Spruce Fir ; this is much the finer variety. 

Insects. — Phoenocomas are but little 
subject to the attacks of insects ; though 
occasionally red spider will make its ap- 
pearance upon them, in which case tne 
plants should be laid down on their sides, 
and thoroughly syringed with clean water 
three or four times, at intervals of a few 
days. They must never be allowed to 
stand, especially in the autumn and winter, 
where anything in the shape of dead leaves 
from other plants can fall upon them, for, 
as these decompose, they will communicate 
mould to the foliage of the plants. 

PHOBMIUM^'TENAX. 

This plant is known as the New Zealand 
Flax ; it is nearly hardy in the southern 
parts of the kingdom. Its erect, straight, 
sword-like leaves have a distinct appear- 
ance associated with flowering, or other 
fine-leaved kinds. Its habit of growth is like 
that of the common hardy Flag Iris, and it 
is propagated by division of the crowns in 
spring before growth commences ; these 
may either be divided singly, or kept 
several together, in either case pots big 
enough to sustain the season's growth 
should be given. Treatment such as 
suited to the general occupants of the 
greenhouse, in the matters of tight, air, and 
water, is what is required, as the plant is 
easily managed. All further needed is to 
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ffye incnaaed room each sncceedii^ aprii^ 
to TMiii b <in healthy giowlli ; when too 
luge the specimeiiB may be divided in two 
or more parts at discretioii. 

The plant ia a natire of New Zealand ; 
its flowers aie while, bat they posae«B little 
beantT. Besides the green-leaved speciee 
there are eevetal van^ated forms much 
more attractive in appearance. 

P. tenax Ootrami. Hae prettily-vaiie- 
galed leaves. 

P. tmax variigatmii. The leaves of thia 
kind aie half creamy white. 

The treatment required by these ia in 
no way different from that which meets 
the wants of the green kind. 

iNBBcra. — Thehard texture of the plants 
is Bucb that few insects molest them. 
Syringe freely during the summer to keep 
down led spider. Should scale become 
tnahksome sponge with insecticide. 

FETLLOGATHIS ROTUirDIFOLIA. 

A handsome-leaved stove Melastomad, 
Ihe chief attraction of which is its distinct 
foliage. The leaves are lar^ heart-shaped, 
and toothed on the margin ; glossy green 
above, reddish-brown beneath. It requires 
similu ti-eament to Sphien^;ynea, which 
see. A native of Sumatra. 

PHTLLOTJUIIUM LUTDEIIIL 
A stove Aroid that nsed to be known 
under the name of Xanthosoma Lindenii. 
It is nearly allied to the Caladinms ; the 
leaves are sagitate, with white ribe which 
stand out in bold relief &om the bright 
green ground colour of the leaf-blade. It 



FUYSiABTUDS. 

Evergreen climbeiB that will succeed in 
a greeuiouse tempeiatnre, and are occa- 
sionally met with trained to the rafters, or 
on the walls of a cool hoose. 

They are propagated by cuttings struct 
in spring in the ordinary way, in a mode- 
rate stove heat ; when rooted pot singly in 
peat with some sand added ; keep m ajx 
mtennediate temperature until well esta- 
blished, after which greenhouse warmth 
will suffice throi^h the autumn anil 
winter. In spring plant out in a bed ot' 
peat to which add a Lttle rotten maniuv- 
and some sand, and train the shoots ^ 
they extend to the wires intended to sup- 
port Ihem. The plants will last for many 
years if top-dressed in spring with new 



tml, and asajsted through the gtowing 

aaaa with mannre-wmter. 

P. a&au. A white-flowered species; 
lilooms in summer. From Bnenoa Ayrea. 

P. Mirieomut. Has white and y^ow 
flowersL produced in antunm. From 
"MiL 

Ihsbcis. — Aphides and ted spider are 
often troublesome in the summer on these 
plants ; fumigate for the former and 
— 'nge &eely with dean water to remove 
spider. Brown scale will also live on 
in ; for these cut in the ahoots freely 
after blooming and syringe with insecU- 
lide. 

P mTET.ltA 

These well-known ever^«en greenhouse 
[Jants are from New H^land, and have 
Jong been &vonrite8 for pot culture. They 
diff^ very considerably, not only in the 
siie and colour of the flowers, but also in 
general appearance. Of late years Ihey 
have not been so much grown as in time* 
past, neither does their cnltivaijan appear 
iO well understood by the plant-growers of 
ihe present day as by uiose who Mins 
years ago used to produce them in such 
one ctmdition. This may be accounted [is 
in this way : they are plants titat, sie 
naturally suited by their general habit for 
exhibition purposes, and the exhibitions i£ 
the present day are not held so early m 
they were in years past when the Lcmdco 
dhows nsed to commence in the beginning of 
Hay ; now there ia rarely anything <d the 
Bort attempted until later in the month. 
This necessitates the whole of t^ gram- 
honae hardwooded stock being kept sevenl 
degrees cooler all through the winter than 
would have been necessary nnder Uie old 
time of commencing the exhibitioner and 
these plants do not well bear this lower 
temperature, not liking to be kept under 
40° to 45° in the ni^ht 

The different varieties of Pimelea require 
more water than many plants from the 
same country, to some extent at the root 
and in the abnosphere, but more porticn- 
larly directly overhead, in the sh^ie of 
daUy syringings during their season id 
growth ; without these uiey become a joct 
to red spider, which soon does irreparahte 
injury, damaging the fotia^ and quickly 
inducing a hardened condition of the wood, 
which prevents fiee growth, a state from 
which they rarelv, or never, fully recover. 
The above remaijcs apply in general to the 
different cpeciea, bnt as in other mattea 
relative to their culture they differ cmi- 
aiderably, it will be necessarv to beat id 
them in some measure individually. 
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The first of the family undoubtedly is P. 
«pectabilis rosea ; this variety forms the 
largest plant, and has proportionately lai^e 
flowers, which it produces freely from the 
points of the shoots in large ball-like heads, 
white suffused at the points with rose. 
They are alike distinct and handsome, and, 
from the time they begin to open until 
they fade, they will last about three weeks. 
This plant will grow in either peat or 
loam ; we prefer the latter where it can 
be had of good yellow quality and con- 
taining plenty of fibre ; in such it grows 
stronger than in peat 

All the kinds of Pimelea strike readily 
from cuttings made of the points of the 
young shoots, which should be taken off 
when about two inches long in April ; put 
them an inch or two apart in 6-mch pots 
in sand, keep moist, shaded, and covered 
with a bell-glass in an intermediate heat ; 
here they will soon strike, after which 
remove toe glass, and as soon as a mode- 
rate amount of roots are present move 
jungly into small pots, using for this first 
potting a mixture of peat and sand. Let 
the atmosphere be moist and close, with 
jshade in the day until they have begun to 
.grow away freely, after which pinch out 
the points of the shoots ; keep the material 
on which the pots stand moist, damping 
overhead with the svringe daily through 
the summer. By July admit a little more 
.air, and only shade wnen the sun is on the 
^lass ; keep the young plants moderately 
near the light Give a little more air in 
autumn, and winter at about 45** or 48° 
in the night ; in this way they will move 
jslowly through the winter, and be in a 
condition for shifting into 3-inch pots by 
the middle of Maich, when they should be 
^ven soil similar to that used at the first 
potting. Again stop the shoots as soon as 
they begin to move freely, and treat through 
the summer as in the preceding, with the 
exception that they will now bear a little 
more air. In September give more air, 
•and winter at 46" in the night. Again in 
March move them, this time into 6 or 7 
inch pots, now using loam in place of peat ; 
stop the shoots when they nave made a 
little growth, and as soon as they have 
jEedrly broken afterwards tie out the 
strongest, bringing them down to a hori- 
,2ontaI position. This summer treat as to 
water at the roots, moistening the material 
on which they stand, syringing overhead, 
and shading from the sun, as heretofore 
advised, giving more air as the plants get 
stronger and further increasing it in 
autumn. Winter as recommended for the 
preceding, and again in March give a 
^inch shift, using the loam in small lumps 



the size of walnuts ; add one-sixth of clean, 
sharp sand, drain effectually, and pot 
firmly. Place them where they will re- 
ceive no side air for three weeks, and keep 
the surface on which they stand damp, 
closing the house with the* sun upon it, and 
svringing the plants lightly overhead at 
the same time. They also must be care«> 
fully shaded all through their growing 
season when the sun is powerful. This 
latter is not nearly so much attended to in 
the cultivation of Pimeleas as it should be. 
The flowers on the points of the shoots in 
good healthy plants will by this time be 
getting prominent, but we ao not approve 
of their oeing removed early in the season, 
as in the case of most things, for the reason 
that if such is done the shoots will require 
stopping during the summer, which is 
rather a disadvantage than otherwise, 
causing them to make weakly growth, and 
to set prematurely — moreover, it deranges 
their time of flowering. Still it is better 
this season not to let the blooms open fully, 
as the plants would be weakened and there 
would be no adequate return from what 
little flower they could make at this size, 
so as soon as they begin to open they had 
better be removed. Immeoiately below 
the base of the flower, on each branch that 
produces them, will be seen several young 
shoots breaking ; many growers are 
tempted to allow these to remain, hesi- 
tating to remove them, but neglect in this 
matter is calculated to spoil the plants, by 
allowing them to get too long in the 
branches for the number of shoots they 
carry. The right distance to cut them 
back to is midway between the flowers and 
the place where they were cut back the 
preceding year ; this will keep them close 
and bushy. Encourage them to grow 
freely through the summer by sufficient 
shade, closing in sun-heat, and the use of 
the syringe as already advised. The latter 
should be so used that the water can be 
got well to the underside of the leaves ; 
and the plants should be turned round 
occasionally, so that the whole surface can 
be well wetted, or they will get affected 
with their greatest enemy, red spider. 
Continue this treatment up to the end of 
August, when the syringing may be dis- 
continued, as also the early closing ; give 
less shade, to harden them up a little for 
the winter, when they should be placed in 
a good light situation, where they will be 
kept in a night temperature of as near 46" 
as possible. 

We have said nothing about training, as 
the plants from their habit require very 
little ; a few sticks may be placed to them 
so as to bring the branches down to keep 
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the base well fumislied, but beyond this, 
and simple support, they will need nothing. 
During the winter they will not want 
nearly so much water, but they must not 
be allowed to get so dry as some occupants 
of the hard wooded house. If the intention 
is to grow them on to a specimen size 
quickly, it will be advisable to remove the 
nowers again in the spring, as advised the 
preceding season, cutting back the shoots 
similarly and treating in every way the 
same. The size of the pots they are moved 
into must be determined by the quantity 
of roots they have ; if very full, they wiU 
require a 4-inch shift, and the soil should 
be in a little more lumpv state. As the 
plants get larger they will need greater 
care in getting the water with the syringe 
well , to the inside leaves, without which 
they are certain to become affected with 
spider, and if once they are injured by this 
pest no after-treatment can set them to 
rights. Shade from the sun as advised for 
the preceding seasons. By the end of this 
summer they will get to a useful size for 
decorative purposes, and as such can be 
used for conservatory work, giving them 
whilst here an open, light place, not crowded 
by other things. After being similarly 
treated during another season, the plants 
will, if all goes on right, have attained the 
size of moderate specimens, and if required 
for exhibition will, from their distinct 
character, be well adapted for the purpose 
in the early part of the season. Their 
requirements in after years will be similar 
to those prescribed so far, until they get 
into 18 or 20 inch pots, in which size they 
may remain for some time, assisted during 
the growing season with manure- water ; 
afterwards, if they become at all bare of 
leaves or indicate weakness, they may be 
destroyed, to make way for younger ones. 

P. decussata, P. Hendersoni, and P. 
mirabilis are species of comparatively small 
growth, and produce a profusion of hand- 
some pink ifowers less than those of P. 
spectabilis ; like it they are compact, neat- 
habited, dwarf bushes, flowering in May 
and June ; they also will do in either peat 
or loam : in the former they grow the 
quickest, in the latter the flowers are 
usually higher coloured ; they all are free 
growers, but do not attain nearly so large 
a size as P. spectabilis. The strongest 
branches require in the early stages of 
their growth to be kept well down in a 
horizontal position so as to lay the founda- 
tion for furnishing the base of the future 
specimens, otherwise in a short time the 
bottom becomes bare and naked, and the 
plants are made unsightly, a condition 
much more common than it might or need 



be. If this matter of training is not 
attended to while the plants are young and 
the shoots pliable, no after attempt at 
brin^g the branches down will give them 
the desired appearance, for they do not 
bend well when they have got strong, and 
bringing them down leaves the middle of 
the plant thin. 

The above kinds, as well as those men- 
tioned below, require to be treated gene- 
r£dly in the way advised for P. spectaoiHs, 
only with less pot-room proportionate to 
their weaker growth. 

P. elegans is a very distinct species, with 
a somewhat looser habit of growth than 
the preceding ; the leaves are ovate-lanceo- 
late and much larger than in any of the 
others named ; the flowers, which are 
produced in spring freely, are compact and 
globular, about the size of large heads of 
red Clover, and are yellowish-white in 
colour. The plant makes stronger wood 
than the three last treated of, and should 
be well cut back each season after flowering 
or it gets into a somewhat straggling con- 
dition. This kind does the best in loam 
to which is added a good amount of sand ; 
potting and general treatment similar to 
the others. 

P. hispida is a somewhat weak- wooded 
subject, of moderate size. If well mana^ 
it will flower two or three times durms^ 
the season, or its blooming may be retarded 
by stopping the points of the shoots, as 
after it has made a couple of inches of 
growth it will set and at once bloom. The 
flowers are produced in loose bunches 
similar to those of P. spectabilis, but not 
so large as in that kind ; they are white, 
tinged with pink. It is very useful, either 
as a summer or autumn exhibition plant, 
or simply as a decorative subject for 
conservatory purposes. It does best in 
peat, and at no time requires the shoots 
reduced further than by removing the 
flowers, as its persistent habit of blooming 
prevents them running to any considerable 
length. Plants in 6-inch pots in the 
spring should be grown on and not allowed 
to flower for a couple of yeais, as its free- 
blooming disposition prevents it growing. 
The flower-buds should be removed as soon 
as formed until the plants have got to 
something like 15 inches in diametei*, after 
which they will bloom twice in the season 
— in spring, and again in the after part of 
the summer. 

P. Neippergiana is a small-growing, 
white-flowered species, that blooms in the 
spring. In cutting back, potting, and 
general summer and winter management, 
it requires to be treated like the others 
already spoken of ; but being a weaker- 
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rooted plant it succeeds the best in good 
fibrous peat, to which add one-sixth or one- 
seventh of sand, according to the nature of 
the peat. 

Insects. — ^As to insects, it will be under- 
stood by what has been said that the whole 
of the species are more than most things 
subject to the attacks of red spider, and 
unless they are kept free from it their 
cultivation will not be satisfactory. The 
continued use of the syringe as advised 
will keep them clear from this pest. 
Greenfly sometimes affects them ; for this 
fumigate. Brown scale will live upon 
them, but does not increase fast, and can 
be removed with a sponge and brush. If 
affected with the white species of this 
insect it is better to destroy them, as the 
plants will not bear any dressing that will 

PLATTCEBnJM. 

The few species of which this genus of 
stove and greenhouse Ferns is composed 
are amoi^tne most singular of all vegetable 
forms. They offer a marked contrast not 
only to other Ferns but to all cultivated 

E' tnts. P. alcicome, the Elk's Horn Fern 
named from the likeness the fertile 
nds have to the horns of that animal) is 
the best known kind, but by no means the 
finest; for size and general appearance the 
palm is borne by P. grande and P. Walli- 
chii, both of which are majestic plants. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

P. hiforme. East Indies. 

P. grande. Malay Archipelago. 

P. SteTmna/ria, Africa. 

P. WalliehiL Malacca. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. alcicome. New South "Wales. 
P. Willinhii. 

PLATYLOBIUM. 

Evergreen greenhouse shrubs that bloom 
freely, but only hold a place second to many 
in cultivation. 

Their method of propagation and subse- 
quent treatment is similar to that which 
answers for Chorozemas (which see) except 
that they do not require the shoots to Be 
stopped in their early stages so often as is 
needful in the case of the taller-growing 
Chorozemas. 

The following are the best kinds : — 

P. formosum. Flowers orange, pro- 



duced in summer. A native of New 
Holland. 

P. Murrayanwm. Has yellow and red 
flowers ; a spring bloomer. From Van 
Dieman's Land. 

P. trian^ulare. Orange-coloured flowers; 
blooms in summer. From Van Dieman's 
Land. 

PLATYLOMA. 

The species included in this genus of 
stove and greenhouse Ferns are few in 
number, and not so important from the 
gardening stand-point as many others. 
Those requiring cooler treatment will 
generally be found the most desirable. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. brachyptera. Califomia. 
P. Brownii. Australia. 
P. flexuosa, Peru. 
P. interm-edia, 

PLEBOMA ELEGANS. 

This is an evemreen greenhouse species,, 
and when first flowered in this country,, 
many years ago, it made quite a sensation, 
its unrivalled rich purple blossoms were 
the admiration of all who saw it — and no- 
wonder, for, when seen either by itself, or 
in company with other flowering subjects,, 
it has few rivals. It is, however, when 
the plant, well flowered, stands beside 
sometning complementary in colour — say 
a good example of Allamanda, or a nicely 
bloomed Cassia corymbosa — that it is seen 
to advantage. Yet so distinct is it in 
colour and nabit, that there is not a plant 
with which we are acquainted, of any 
colour, either in the conservatory or on the 
exhibition stage, that it does not harmonise 
with, and that is not improved by its 
presence. The individual»blossoms do not 
last very long on the plant — some three or 
four days from the time thev open — yet 
this is compensated for by their being pro- 
duced in succession in clusters of three to 
half-a-dozen on the points of the shoots. 
When cut their duration is somewhat 
similar, but if taken from the plant when 
half open, there is no flower in existence 
that is more telling in a bouquet to be 
seen by daylight. Under the influence of 
artificial light the flowers lose much of 
their lustre, consequently they are not to 
be recommended for use under such con- 
ditions. It is found indigenous in the 
Organ Mountains, so will bear a little more 
warmth than some greenhouse plants ; in 
fact its cultivation has been attempted in 
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the stove, but so treated it does nothing 
but grow, never getting enough rest to 
ripen its wood preparatory to flowering. 

The plant is easy of propagation, grow- 
ing freely from half-ripened cuttings, taken 
•off at any time of the year when they can 
be obtained in such condition. If about 
the beginning of August they are put 
singly in small pots half filled with 
sand and loam, the remainder all sand, 
stood in an intermediate temperature, 
kept moderately close, moist ana shaded 
they will root in a few weeks, when they 
should be exposed to the full air of the 
house. When they begin to grow away 
freely pinch out the points, and give them 
a liglit position through the autumn in a 
night temperature of 45** or 50** ; during 
the depth of winter the lower of the above 
temperatures will be enough. Give suffi- 
cient water to the soil to keep the roots 
moving ; about the middle of March move 
into 3-inch pots, and as soon as they start 
fairly into growth, again pinch out the 
points of the shoots. Directly the sun 

fets at all powerful shade in the daytime ; 
eep the atmosphere a little closer than 
that of a greenhouse, giving a moderate 
Amount of air, as the days get longer 
syringe in the afternoons when the house 
is closed, and by the end of June move 
them into pots 3 inches larger, after which 
continue to treat as before until the end of 
August ; during the summer again stop 
the leading shoots. Dispense with shading 
and syringing, and give more air through 
the autumn, and winter in a temperature 
of about 40** in the night. It will grow 
well in either peat or loam, but we prefer 
the latter where it can be had of good 
•quality, containing plenty of fibre ; in 
such it grows stronger and shorter-jointed, 
and has a greater disposition to flower 
freely than in peat. There is one thing 
this Pleroma is subject to sufl'er from — too 
much exposure to strong sunlight ; in fact, 
we often see it grown well in an old-fashioned 
house glazed with small glass, and with 
the accumulation of dirt under the laps 
usually found in such structures. When 
it is grown in a very light house it must 
be slightly shaded in bright weather, other- 
wise its leaves become so much disfigured 
as to seriously interfere with its appear- 
ance, even wlien well-flowered — we nave 
fieen this injury occur in bright March 
weather. Nor should the plant be in the 
winter time submitted to so low a tem- 
perature as the generality of greenhouse 
stock will bear ; 40** in the night is low 
enough for it. 

Again towards the middle of March the 
roots will be sufficiently active to admit of 



their being moved into pots 3 inches larger; 
add to the loam one-sixth clear, sharp sand, 
drain well, and pot firmly, placing the 
plants where they will be a little close, 
without exposure to the sun's full rays. 

This Pleroma possesses what plant- 
growers call a good habit, not being too 
much inclined to run up with a few 
straggling branches; but, to ensure the 
requisite equality of strength among the 
shoots from the commencement, the lead- 
ing ones should be stopped sufficiently to 
cause an equal disposition of the sap in all 
the branches near the base ; the omission 
of this, in the first stages of the planf s 
existence, destroys its a&r appearance, as 
if the shoots near th6 base are weak they 
soon die off to an extent not usual in most 
plants. Train all the strongest shoots to 
the outside of the pot — this will cause 
the weaker ones to gain strength ; any that 
appear to take the lead must have their 
pomts pinched out all through the summer. 
As the weather gets warmer again use the 
syringe in the afternoons, damping the 
under as well as the upper surfaice of the 
leaves, as the plant is sometimes, although 
not often, affected with spider. By the 
middle of June, if they have made their 
wonted progress, they will again require 
potting, let them have another 3-inch shift, 
and use soil similar to the first ; grow them 
on as earlier in the season, giving them the 
necessary attention in respect to water, 
which they require in greater quantities 
than most harawooded greenhouse plants, 
consequent upon their freer growth, and 
much greater evaporating leaf suriSace; 
continue also to shade sufficiently to pre- 
serve a healthy condition of the leaves. 
The shading will have to be accommo- 
dated to the character of the house — ^that 
is, whether it is very light or otherwise. 
Admit sufficient air every day to induce 
short stout growth, and by the end of 
August discontinue the use of the syringe, 
give more air and less shade. Keep through 
the winter, as before advised, in a night 
temperature as near 40" as may be. The 
plants must be tied into shape, which will 
be easily done, from their natural sym- 
metry. In the spring, at the same time as 
advised last year, repot, giving a 3-inch shift;, 
and treat as in the preceding season in re- 
spect to stopping, shading, and watering ; 
close the house with a little sun upon it, 
and at the same time maintain a suffi* 
ciently humid condition of the atmo* 
sphere in the evenings by using enough 
water on the stages and paths. Tne planti 
will not require a second shift this season, 
and by the middle of July should receive 
a full complement of air day and night 
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By the middle of August remove them 
to the open air ; but here they must not 
be submitted to the direct action of the 
sun ; they should be placed on the north 
side of a tall hedge or trees, where they 
will not receive more than its morning 
and evening rays. Syringe tJiem while 
here in the evenings during bright weather. 
Before they are thus tumSl out they must 
have sufficient sticks put to them so as to 
properly secure the oranches, otherwise 
they will be liable to break with the wind. 
Do not let the plants remain out later than 
the middle of September, or they might be 
injured by frost, and it is unnecessary to 
risk them, for the month's exposure will 
have sufficiently ripened their CTpwth to 
induce their flowering freely. Winter as 
before, keeping them well up to the lieht. 
Tie them into the required shape, and as 
early in the season as there is danger of 
their suffering through the effects of the 
sun, either shade slightly or remove them 
to where they will not be exposed to its 
mid-day influence. 

In respect to flowering, there is no 
particular time through the summer that 
it can be exactly calculated upon, as in the 
case of some other plants — much will de- 
pend upon the situation where it has 
been wintered. It is not a plant that can 
be hurried on ; if any excitement were at- 
tempted by heat it would run into growth, 
and not flower at all. We have had it in 
by the beginning of June, and on other 
occasions not until the end of August. 
When in flower the plants can be removed 
to the conservatory, where they will be 
very effective. Place them where they 
will not be too much crowded. They will 
last here for a month, after which they 
should be removed to the growing-house, 
and have any shoots that are unduly taking 
the lead shortened back. If they have 
flowered early in the season they will have 
sufficient time before winter to make 
growth for the next year's bloom, in 
which case they ought to be moved into 
pots 3 inches larger, and in the autumn 
turned out for a few weeks, and then tied 
and wintered as before — but so treated 
they never bloom so profusely as if 
allowed a season's rest. More commonly 
they are only flowered every other year, 
in which case the plants should be 
shortened back somewhat freely after 
blooming, then placed in a house where 
they can be enabled to make some growth 
without any attempt at pushing, as they 
will have time sufficient the ensuing sum- 
mer to crow into a large size. When so 
treated tiiey had better not be potted until 
the spring; give them as heretofore a 



3-inch shift, and subject them through the 
summer to the same treatment as advised 
in their early stages, as to shade and water, 
and also as to exposure out-of-doors ; but 
this season they may be placed out by the 
end of July, at which time, if all has gone 
well, they will be large enough for any 
purpose for which they may be required, 
even to exhibit in the company of the best 
and most select collection of plants, among 
which there are few more telling subjects. 

After this flowering they should be cut 
to within a foot or 15 inches of the base, 
placed in a growing temperature, and 
syringed overhead every afternoon untU 
the end of August, when they should have 
plenty of air, and the syringe should be 
withheld ; it will not be necessaiy to place 
them in this state out-of-doors, for under 
any circumstances they cannot be expected 
to flower much, if any, the ensuinc season. 
In the spring turn them out, reduce the 
baUs, ana replace in the same pots with 
new soil ; encourage growth through the 
summer, and put them out in the open air 
as before advised to ripen; train so as to keep 
enough young shoots to furnish the base 
of the plant with green healthy growth. 
This will be facilitated by the production 
of a number of shoots from the crowns of 
the plants, which the cutting back will 
have caused them to make. After flower- 
ing this time it is as well to discard them 
for younger stock, which should be brought 
on to succeed the old plants — this is the 
more advisable with this Pleroma as it is 
a free grower, making as much progress in 
a single season as many things ao in two ; 
besides younger plants £uways have a fresher 
appearance. All that is necessary is, each 
year, to provide a few young ones to replace 
those that are made away with, for it is 
naturally such a good grower that unless 
very badly treated it rarely goes off or gets 
out of health. On this accoimt it is fitting 
for beginners in the cultivation of hard- 
wooded plants, while as a subject for general 
decorative purposes it cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. 

Insects. — ^This Pleroma is seldom at- 
tacked by insects ; sometimes red spider 
will make its appearance, but this wiU not 
occur if the syrmge is employed as advised. 
Scale, either brown or white, will live upon 
it, but in case the plants become infested 
with either of these insects it is better to 
destroy them, as the leaves are too soft 
to bear dressing with any solution strong 
enough to kill me pests. 

PLUMBAOO GAPENSIS. 

This is a Cape plant, introduced more 
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than half a century ago. It is one of the most 
generally useful hardwooded greenhouse 
subjects, not nearly so much cultivated as 
it deserves to be on account of the numerous 
ways in which it may be grown ; for it 
succeeds equally well in a large pot, as a 
trained specimen to twine round a pillar, 
planted out to clothe a wall, or to hang 
loosely from the roof of a cool conserva- 
tory, or confined to the limits of a 6-inch pot, 
in which way it will flower freely, forming 
one of the best possible window plants ; to 
this size it may be restricted for years, 
occupying a very limited space in winter, 
and amply repaying the little attention it 
requires by flowering for weeks in succes- 
sion. The flowers are produced from the 
extremities of the young shoots, and are 
borne in large bunches ; mdividually they 
are like a small Phlox in form, but of the 
most lovely pale blue colour. There are 
few plants grown that offer such a pleasing 
contrast in both colour and form of flower 
to the generalitjr of other blooming sub- 
jects, as does this Plumbago. It is a free 
grower, and not at all difficult to manage, 
either in a small or large state. 

There is no way that it can be grown in 
which it is more useful than in small pots, 
for general decorative purposes, as, if a 
number are at hand, a portion, if desired, 
can be brought into flower in a little heat 
earlier, to precede such as are allowed to 
come on gradually in the greenhouse ; 
by this means a succession may be kept 
up for three months in summer and 
autumn. Being a strong-rooted plant it 
will succeed well in loam, as it, in common 
with most things that will thrive in this 
description of soil, has in it a greater dis- 
position to flower than if in peat ; but the 
loam should be good in quality, and con- 
tain plenty of vegetable fibre, and should 
have added to it one-sixth of sand ; the 
pots should be well drained. 

This Plumbago strikes readily from cut- 
tings made of the young shoots taken off 
in spring when 4 or 5 inches long ; these 
will be forthcoming from plants that have 
been cut back earlier, and if they have 
a heel attached all the better. Put them 
singly in little pots filled with loam and 
sand, the surface all sand. Keep under 
a bell-glass, or in a propagating frame, 
moist, and shaded in moderate heat ; 
they will soon root, after which inure 
them to the full air of the house. 
When well rooted move into 3-inch 
pots, using ordinary loam and a little sand ; 
syringe overhead in the afternoons ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots, stand them 
where they will get plenty of light, and 
now give more air. The young plants will 



grow fast, and by the end of July should 
be moved into 5-inch pots ; continue to 
treat as advised after the first shift until 
the midoQe of August, when leave off 
syringing and admit more air, with a drier 
atmosphere. Winter this season at about 
45°, and towards the end of March, just as 
they begin to grow, let them be potted ; it 
is necessary now to determine to what size 
they are intended to be grown. If the 
object is to keep all or a portion for flower- 
ing in a small state, these should be moved 
into 6 or 7 inch pots. 

If the intention is to grow them larger 
they ought to have pots at least 8 or 9 
incnes in diameter, in other respects the 
treatment they require is the same, except 
that the smallest-sized may need to be kept 
stopped in closer, so as to induce a propor- 
tionately more compact habit of growth. 
Pot them moderately firm, and if the shoots 
are at all straggling, shorten them back to 
about 8 or 10 inches in length, tyin^ them 
out horizontally well down so as to induce 
them to break back, in which way they 
will push almost every eye. Place them 
in a nouse or pit, where they can be kept 
at a temperature of about 45** in the night, 
with proportionate increase in the day with 
sun heat ; close the house early enough in 
the afternoons while the sun is up, so as 
to raise the temperature, syringe them 
overhead at the same time, and as the 
season advances and the weather gets hot, 
give a little shade, and use sufficient water 
under the stages, and about on the paths 
to keep the atoiosphere in a moist condi- 
tion to promote free growth. All that 
will be required through the spring and 
early summer, will be to pinch back any 
shoots that may show a disposition to out- 

frow the others, and tie to sticks so as to 
eep them in shape. About August they 
will commence to bloom, and as soon as 
the flowers begin to open cease syringing. 
They may then be moved to the conserva- 
tory, or any place where flowering plants 
are required — where they will receive a 
moderate amount of light and air to ripen 
up the growth, no more of which for the 
season should be encouraged. When the 
blooming is over give less water and place 
the plants for the winter in an ordinary 
^eenhouse temperature of from 35" to 40* 
in the night. They may be either cut back 
at once, or this can be deferred until 
nearer spring ; the shoots of such plants as 
are intended to he grown on in me small 
pots should be cut to within a few eyes of 
where they were shortened to the spring 

Previous ; again, about the end of MiBkrch, 
efore they begin to grow, turn them out, 
shake three-fourths of the soil &om ^em, 
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replace them in the same pots with new soil, 
and in every way treat as in the preceding 
Slimmer ; so managed annually they wiU 
last for years, flowering freely. They may 
during the season of active growth have 
manure- water given them once or twice a 
week, which will enable them to make 
stronger shoots and finer heads of flowers. 
Such as are intended for larger specimens 
should not be cut in nearly so close, the 
shoots may be shortened to within about 
12 inches of where they were cut back to 
in the spring previous ; if the plants have 
made satisfactory progress they will bear a 
4 or 6 inch shift ; remove a portion of the 
old soil, and now use the new material in 
a more lumpy state than in the first pot- 
ting ; the after treatment through the 
spring and summer in other respects should 
be the same as the season previous. Attend 
to training the shoots as they progress; 
as the plants get strong they will make 
comparatively lengthened growths that 
will require the use of either a wire trellis 
or a number of moderately strong sticks 
round which to train the shoots ; do not 
tie in the points too closely, or they will 
have an objectionably formal appearance. 
After flowering they will again need cut- 
ting back ; winter them as before and 
repot in the spring. They may be confined 
to the same pots, shaking away a portion 
of the exhausted soil and replacing it with 
new, or if they are required to be grown 
into large specimens tney can have more 
root-room given them ; so managed they 
will last for a number of years, and will be 
much assisted by the use of manure-water 
during the growing season. 

This Plumbago is an excellent plant for 
training to a conservatory pillar, where if 
allowed to hang somewhat loosely it has a 
fine appearance ; in such a position it may 
be eimer kept in a moderatly large pot, 
and the soil partially renewed every spnng, 
or it can be planted out. When it is want^ 
to cover a back wall or a considerable ex- 
tent of rafter, the most satisfactory method 
will be to plant it out in a prepared border. 
This must have the usual sufficient drain- 
age, and should be composed of 8 or 10 
inches of good turfy loam with enough 
sand to keep it open ; in planting see that 
the roots are not allowed to remain in the 
curved state which the pot has necessarily 
kept them in — when any plant of this de- 
scription is turned out in an open border, and 
the roots are allowed to stay in such a posi- 
tion they do not usually make satisfactory 
progress. Kestrict the quantity of water 
until the plants have commenced growing 
freely, after which they will require a good 
supply both at the roots and overhead by 



the syringe ; attend regulaily to stopping 
and training, especially in the first stages 
of growth, so as to furnish the space regu- 
larly, cutting back every winter to induce 
the production of young flowering shoots 
over the whole portion the plaiits are 
wanted to cover. When the soil becomes 
exhausted remove a few inches of the sur- 
face each spring, replace it with new, and 
still further encourage growth by the use 
of manure- water. 

Insects. — The plant is somewhat liable 
to the attacks of red spider, if not suffi- 
ciently syringed overhead, but when this 
is attended to regularly as advised no 
trouble is likely to be occasioned by it. 
Aphides will live upon the young shoots, 
and may be destroyed either by syringing 
with tobacco- water or by fumigating. Scale 
sometimes afl^ects it, and is most effectually 
removed by washing with a strong solution 
of insecticide when cut back in the winter. 

PLUMBAOO ROSEA. 

This Plumbago is one of the handsomest 
winter blooming stove plants that we 
possess. Individually, the flowers are not 
unlike those of a miniature Phlox Drum- 
mondii, and are produced freely on long, 
erect terminal spikes from the points of 
the previous summer's shoots. It is of a 
somewhat spare branching, erect habit of 
growth, and furnished with handsome 
medium-sized leaves. It is not suitable 
for being formed into permanent bush-like 
specimens, such as many of the ordinary 
stove plants, but is better adapted for 
medium-sized pots to be grown in quantiW 
for autumn and winter blooming, at which 
season its bright rose-coloured flowers are 
among the most attractive ornaments of 
the stove. It is also fitted for training so 
as to cover an end wall in a light position 
or for a pillar. The flowers are thin in 
texture, and unless they have been brought 
on and matured under the most favourable 
conditions in close proximity to the glass, 
they are liable to flag soon aiter being cut 
from the plant. It has long been known 
in this country, having been introduced 
from Eastern India over a hundred years 
ago, but it still holds its place as one of a 
select few winter blooming subjects that 
have not many equals amongst recent in- 
troductions. Coining as it does from tiie 
warm parts of India considerable heat is 
required to grow and flower it well, and, 
except where an ordinary stove tempera- 
ture can be maintained in the winter it is 
not advisable to attempt its cultivation, as 
without enough warmth the flowering will 
be deficient ; at the same time it is well to 
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bear in mind that this and all other plants 
that open their flowers during the winter 
season are better not grown with more heat 
than is found necessary, for if they are 
subjected to a temperature higher than 
requisite the flowers will be of shorter 
duration on the plant and of less use when 
cut. 

It strikes readily from cuttings which 
the old plants produce freely if, after 
blooming, they are kept in a temperature 
of 60° in the night, and a little warmer 
during the day ; so managed, young shoots 
will be present in abundance about the 
beginning of March. Insert them three 
or four together in 4-inch pots drained 
and half filled with a mixture of saudy 
soil, the remainder all sand ; keep moist, 
cover with propagating glasses, ana let the 
temperature be a little above that in which 
the plants have stood to produce the cut- 
tings. When well rooted move them 
singly into 3-inch pots, using good ordi- 
nary loam with some rotten manure and 
enough sand to keep the whole porous ; 
pot firmly and do not give much air for a 
few days until they have begun to root in 
the new soil, after which inure them to 
the full air admitted to the house, and 
place them where they will have plenty of 
light. Increase the temperature as the 
sun gets more powerful, and give corre- 
spondingly more air in the middle of the 
day ; shade slightly when the sun is very 
bright, damp overhead with the syringe at 
the time of shutting the air off, and when 
some growth has been made cut out the 
tops of the shoots,, removing three or four 
jomts, for if, in stopping this and other 
similar erect-habited plants that are little 
disposed to break back, only just the points 
are pinched off, they often merely break a 
single shoot; whereas by removing more 
of fibe soft top of the shoots two or three 
breaks will frequently result. By the be- 
ginning of June move them into 8 or 9 
inch pots, which will be large enough to 
grow and flower them in the first year. 
Use soil similar to that advised for the 
first potting, but a little more lumpy in 
texture ; pot firmly, as with everything of 
the habit possessed by this plant a loose, 
insufficiently solidified condition of the 
soil tends to encourage weak, straggling 
growth. 

During the summer the plants will do 
with an ordinary stove temperature ; 
although able to bear as much heat as 
most species from the warmest regions of 
the eastern hemisphere, 66° in the night 
will answer, with an increase by day pro- 
portionate to the state of the weather. As 
soon as fairly established in the larger pots 



stop the shoots again in the manner before 
advised. All through the summer they 
will do better in a low pit if it givea 
plenty of light, as here they can be pmced 
nearer the roof than in an ordinary house. 
This is important with quick-growing 
plants like this Plumbago, as under such 
conditions they make shorter - jointed 
wood, and have always more roote, both 
of which materially influence their ability 
to produce flowers. As the days get 
shorter cease shading, give more air, and 
do not syringe overhead ; this is necessair 
to induce a slower formation of gi;owth 
and to solidify that which has been made 
through the season. The plants may 
be divided so that bloom may be had in 
succession ; those intended to come in 
first should, about the middle of October, 
be moved into the stove where a night 
temperature of 60° or over, and a little 
higher in the daytime, can be kept up. 
Stand them so that the tops of the shoots 
will be within a few inches of the roof- 
glass — the nearer to it the better, if not 
absolutely touching ; if the pots are very 
full of roots, a little weak manure-water 
once a week i?vdll be an advantage. Give 
as much air in the middle of fine days as 
the other occupants of the house will bear, 
and do not use more atmospheric moisture 
than needful, as the drier it is within 
reasonable limits the stouter the flowers 
will be. The plants intended to succeed 
the first must not be kept too cool ; they 
should not remain where they will be 
below 55° by night, or the roots are liable 
to suffer, in which case the blooms will be 
weak and small in quantity. After the 
first crop of flowers produced from the 
points of the shoots is over, if the plants 
are strong they will break back and^push 
a second lot from the base of the leaves on 
the upper portions of the shoots. When 
the flowering is over give less water to the 
roots, and keep the plants for a time in a 
dormant state, after which they may be 
started into growth in the way already de- 
scribed to produce cuttings, or, if it is de- 
sired to grow them on another season, they 
may as soon as broken into OTowth have 
the soil partially shaken from me old balls, 
be repotted in fresh material, and grown 
on as in the preceding summer. When 
required for planting out so as to cover a 
pillar or wall in the way alluded to at the 
commencement, these one-year-old plants 
will best answer the purpose, as if planted, 
as they necessarily need to be in such 
situations, at some distance from the glass, 
newly-struck examples have a tendency ta 
become drawn up and weak. When Hob 
Plumbago is to be grown in this way it 
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shotdd be in a position where its head will 
be able to reacn close up to the glass, so as 
to ^ve strength to the flowers in the way 
indicated. 

Insects. — ^This plant is not much sub- 
ject to insects, except where the atmo- 
sphere is allowed to become over dry ; then 
red spider will sometimes make its appear- 
ance. Thrips and aphides will also live 
upon it, but the whole of these pests are 
usually kept away by the daily use of the 
syringe through the growing season. 

PODOLOBIUM. 

Evergreen greenhouse shrubs with pea- 
shaped flowers, produced freely, but the 
plants are inferior to many of the New 
Holland genera. 

They succeed under similar treatment to 
Chorozemas, which see. 

The undermentioned are the best kinds : 

P. berherifolivm. Flowers yellow, pro- 
duced early in spring. A native of 
Australia. 

P. heterophylltmL Flowers yellow, a 
summer bloomer. From New Holland. 

P. trilohatum. Yellow, blooms in spring. 
A native of New South Wales. 

POINSETTIA PULCHEBBIMA. 

This fine stove species is one of the com- 
paratively few members of the numerous 
family oi Euphorbiaceous plants that are 
adapted for cultivation under glass. The 
flowers, strictly speaking, are insigni- 
ficant, but the crimson-scarlet bracts upon 
which they immediately rest possess such 
an intensity of colour, and when the plant 
is well grown, are so large as to produce 
an effect scarcely equalled by anything 
else that we cultivate. Not the least point 
in its favour is the fact that, in adaition 
to being easily managed, it blooms freely 
through the autumn and winter months. 
The flowers, moreover, last veiy long in 
perfection, and by treating the plants so as 
to admit of their blooming in succession, 
this Poinsettia may be had in flower from 
November to the end of March. It was 
introduced from Mexico about the year 
1834, and has ever since been a great 
favourite. Yet though generally culti- 
vated, it is anything but universally well 
grown, or even grown so well as it was 
when first introduced. This Poinsettia is 
naturally erect in habit, yet admits of 
being treated so as to make a branching 
specimen, or it may be confined to a single 
stem, — ^the form in which it is most 
usefuL It is not necessary to strike 
cuttings of it so early in spring as required 



in the case of most other winter-flowering 
stove subjects, because if they have too 
long a season of growth they are apt to 
get taller than many people like tnem, 
although this can be in some measure 
corrected. On the other hand, it does not 
answer to delay the propagation of it so 
late as is frequently done, or the plants 
have not time to attain the strength and 
solidity requisite to enable them to bear 
full-sized flowers. If old plants that have 
bloomed are placed about the beginning of 
April in a temperature of 65* at night, and 
proportionately increased by day, they 
wilt soon produce cuttings. Like some 
others of the Euphorbiaceous family, the 
shoots contain a great quantity of milky 
sap that renders them unsuited for pro- 
pagation in the usual manner, that is, from 
the points of the young shoots severed 
where the wood has got a little firm. If 
treated in the way that cuttings ordinarily 
succeed, very few will root ; consequently 
it is necessary to have them with a heel of 
the old wood at its juncture with the new 
growth. Such shoots should be taken off 
when about 6 or 7 inches in length, and 
placed singly in small pots part filled with 
sandy soU, the remainder clean sand. 
Water slightly, and keep them close and 
shaded in a striking frame or under pro- 
pagating glasses in a temperature of 65** or 
70*. They will strike in two or three 
weeks ; when well rooted, and they have 
been inured to the full air of the 
house, move them into pots two sizes 
larger, using good loam, to which add one- 
seventh rotten manure and some sand. 
Pot firm, shade from the sun so far as 
necessary to prevent flagging, and do not 
give more water than is requisite to keep 
the soil moist. From the time the roots 
begin to lay hold of the soil let the plants 
be as much elevated up to the glass as cir- 
cumstances will permit. It is necessary to 
be particular about this with a view to 
correct the natural disposition to grow 
long-jointed and tall, as nothing in the 
way of stopping the shoots is of any use 
with this Poinsettia the first year on ac- 
count of its inclination to throw all the 
strength into a single stem. Ordinary 
stove warmth through the summer, such 
as given to the majority of heat-requiring 
plants, will suit it, admitting a fair amount 
of air in the daytime, and using no more 
shade than is found necessary to prevent 
the leaves scorching ; damp overhead with 
the syringe at the time of closing the house. 
By me middle of July they should be 
ready for moving into their blooming pots, 
which may be from 7 to 8 inches in diameter, 
according to the strength of the plants, use 
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soil similar to that in wliicli they were 
first potted, and continue to treat as before 
until the end of August, when gradually 
give more air and cease syringing ; but 
all through the season do not let the soil 
get so dry as to cause the leaves to flag, as 
if this occurs they will fall off before the 
blooming time, which detracts materially 
from their appearance. 

Keeping them cooler through September 
will cneck further growth, and admit of 
the wood getting matured, but the tem- 
perature should not be allowed to fall too 
low in the nights. If very large heads are 
wanted, the plants must be kept their full 
length, which, if they have been well 
managed and are strong will probably now 
be 4 feet in height ; if smaller heads on 
dwarfer growth are preferred, the plants 
should be kept in a growing temperature, 
and about the end of September the shoots 
should be half cut through some 8 or 10 
inches below the point, leaving them thus 
half severed for a fortnight in that time 
the base of the cut part will get caUused 
over, when thev may be cut away alto- 
gether, and each of the heads put in a 
6-inch pot filled with fine sandy soiL Kept 
close and moist like ordinary cuttings they 
will soon root, when they must be kept on 
growing slowly, and in this way they will 
produce nice heads of bloom on stems that 
will not be more than 15 or 18 inches high 
when in flower, but the bracts will not be 
near so large as if the plants were left their 
full length. If some of the stock are kept 
somewhat cooler, say in a temperature of 
about 55° until after Christmas, and then 
removed to a little more warmth, they will 
come in later and last correspondingly 
longer. Such of the old plants as are 

frown on a second year should be cut 
ack to within a few inches of the collar 
and started about the time advised for the 

Production of cuttings ; when they have 
roken into growth partially shake them 
out, giving pots a size or two larger. 
They will make several shoots the second 
season. They may be kept dwarfer if de- 
sired by treating them cooler with more 
air through the erowing season, but, so 
managed, the heads will be smaller. 

There is a variety of the plant with 
double bracts, that is, the coloured floral 
leaves are much more numerous than in 
the ordinary type ; it is weU worth grow- 
ing, as also the white-bracted form of the 
original kind. They all succeed under the 
same treatment. 

Insects. — The juices of these plants are 
too acrid for insects to trouble them much, 
although aphides will sometimes attack 
them, and may be destroyed by fumigation. 



POLIANTHES TUBEKOSA. 

(TvJberoie.) 

Few plants can be had in bloom over 
so long a portion of the year as Tuberoses. 
Their penume is much liked. The climate 
of this country does not suit them, conse- 
quently the bulbs are grown in different 
parts of the world — Italy, the United 
States, and Africa — and after being im- 
ported and flowered once they are dis- 
carded. 

To have them in bloom over a lengthened 
period they should be potted at different 
times, a portion as soon as the bulbs can 
be had after they are imported, which is 
in the latter end of the year ; two more 
pottings should be made at intervals of two* 
months afterwards. Good loam is the best 
to grow them in, with a little leaf-mould 
and sand ; 6-inch pots are large enough 
for the largest bulbs; drain well, make 
the soil moderately firm in the pots, 
leaving the tops of the bulbs well up above 
the sou. One of the principal things to 
attend to in their cultivation is to never 
let the soil have much water until they have 
made roots and begun to grow. For early 
blooming they should be plunged in a 
bottom heat of from 60** to 70*, the tem- 
perature of the house being about 70" in 
the daytime, with air admitted ; give no 
water until the leaves appear, and keep 
the soil fairly moist after they begin to 
grow freely. For later flowering the pots 
should be stood on a damp bottom, such as 
the earthen floor of a house, or pit, the mois- 
ture from which will be absorbed by the pots 
and communicated to the soil, so that httle 
water need be given before top growth has 
commenced. Bring them on in heat, as 
advised for the earuer lot, so as to give a 
succession. The plants have a natural dis- 
position to grow tall, and to keep them 
from being drawn they should have plenty 
of light ; as soon as they have begun to 
grow away freely keep the flower stems 
near the glass. 

The undermentioned varieties are all 
good : — 

African. 

Am&rican. 

Italian. 

The Pearl 

Insects. — Aphides are sometimes trouble- 
some, for these fumigate. 

POLYGALA. 

These handsome and very distinct eve^ 
green greenhouse plants are natives of tSie 
Cape, and are deserving of general culti- 
vation, not alone for exhibition purpoees, 
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l3ut as ordinary decorative subjects. That 
they are not more generally grown seems 
strange, as their colour (bright reddish- 
purple) is scarce among ham wooded plants, 
and their appearance is distinct, either in 
or out of flower, from most things requiring 
a similarity of temperature and general 
•cultural treatment. They are also of 
much easier growth than many hard- 
wooded subjects, not being liable to get out 
of health or go off suddenly. They are 
plants that we should recommend to be- 
ginners in the cultivation of hardwooded 
freenhouse species, who sometimes get dis- 
eartened by first attempting to grow the 
most difficult things, which often slip 
through the fingers of even those who have 
had long practice, and have patiently studied 
their peculiar habits and requirements. 
Polygalas are very free rooters, and not 
nearly so impatient of slight excess of 
moisture at the roots as many Cape plants 
are. They will grow in either loam or 
fibrous sandy peat, but we prefer peat 
where it can be had of anything like good 
•quality. 

They strike freely from cuttings of the 
young shoots, about 3 inches long, which 
may be taken off in spring. Put several 
together in 6-inch pots filled with sand, 
keep in a moderate heat, moist, shaded, 
and covered with a propagating glass ; so 
treated they will root in five or six weeks, 
after which dispense with the glasses, and 
move singly into small pots. Keep mode- 
rately close, standing them on a moist 
bottom, give a little shade in the daytime, 
and as soon as shoot growth begins to move 
freely pinch out the points. Give more 
air as they get fully established, and 
jsyringe in the afternoons at closing time. 
•Continue this treatment until autumn, 
when give more air, and winter at about 
45° in the nights. Towards March move 
into 3-inch pots, stop the shoots, and keep 
the atmosphere a little closer until the roots 
•enter the new soil ; treat as in the preceding 
summer, about July again pinch out the 
points of the shoots, and stand the plants 
where they will get plenty of light. Let 
the autumn and winter management be as 
.advised for the previous year, but about 
tiie middle of February shorten the shoots 
to within three inches of where they were 
stopped to in the summer, and place them 
in a house or light pit where they can be 
kept at a night temperature of 45° ; here 
they will soon break, and by the middle of 
April will be in a condition for repotting. 
K they have plenty of roots they should 
receive a liberal shift — 4 inches will not 
1)6 too nnich. Break the peat into pieces 
About the usual size for young hardwooded 



plants, add a good sprinkling of sand, and 
make the soil quite firm. At this season 
the sun is powerful and the air begins to 
get much drier than earlier, consequently 
they will require both shade in the middle 
of the day and the house kept closer, by 
the absence of side air, for two or three 
weeks ; the stage upon which they stand 
must also be regularly damped morning 
and afternoon, and the house closed while 
the sun is yet upon the glass. At this 
time the points of the strongest shoots 
should be brought down low so as to induce 
a compact bushy condition, with a disposi- 
tion to clothe the base of the plants well 
down to the bottom. After they have 
taken to the new soil, which will be ap- 
parent from their young shoots commenc- 
ing to grow freely, give air as ordinarily, 
and syringe overhead every evening : get 
the water well under the leaves and to 
every part of the plants, so as to keep down 
spider. By the beginning of July pinch 
out the points of the shoots, to induce them 
to breaK back ; attention to this matter is 
of more importance with Polygalas than 
most plants, as their natural upright 
disposition of growth, if not checked, in- 
duces a thin, straggling bottom, and, if 
not stopped in the summer, they will 
require cutting back in the winter to 
within the distance already prescribed for 
the previous year's growth, which is a loss 
of time by reducing their size. Keep the 
shoots well spread out, and support them 
with a few nice sticks, so as to keep the 
young plants in shape without too much 
formality. As the pots get fiUed with 
roots the wetting of the surface of the ball 
consequent upon the syringing overhead 
makes it a little more difficult to ascertain 
the condition of the soil underneath as to 
water, and necessitates close observation 
in this matter : but they must not be 
allowed to get dry at the bottom of the 
ball, or growth wul be seriously checked 
and insects encouraged. By the end of 
August the plants will be benefited by the 
admission oi more air and the absence of 
shading, so as to harden them up for the 
winter, during which season keep them in 
a temperature of 40° or near it in the 
night Again, about the end of February, 
as last season, cut back the shoots to within 
6 inches of where they were stopped in 
summer, and encourage them at once to 
push young growths by keeping a little 
closer, as recommended for last spring. 
Move at the same time as then advised, 
giving 3 or 4 inch larser pots, according to 
the strength and condition of the plants ; 
tie them out so as to secure a compact, 
shapely outline, and keep all the strongest 
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shoots well down — thia will have the effect 
of balancing the growth, which in these, 
more than in many plants, has a disposition 
to run up in the centre, leaving the bottom 
bare. Attend after potting, as advised 
last season, to shade, moisture, and air, 
with the regular evening's syringing ; and 
again, by the end of June, stop all the 
shoots, both strong and weak, back to 
within 6 inches from the place they were 
shortened to in the winter. This is neces- 
sary, for two reasons — to produce an even 
head of bloom and ensure that it should all 
come in at one time, which will not be the 
case unless the above conditions are com- 
plied with. As the end of July approaches 
give more air for a week or two prepara- 
tory to turning them out-of-doors. At the 
beginning of August place them in the full 
sun, and screen the sides of the pots from 
it-s direct action. Continue to syringe 
overhead well every dry afternoon. They 
may remain here until the middle of 
September, if there is an appearance of 
fine warm weather, after which it will not 
be safe to leave them outside. Place 
for the winter in a good light house near 
the glass ; this, with the hardening process 
they have gone through, will secure their 
flowerins; freely the coming spring,- when 
they will make useful decorative plants for 
the conservatory, to prepare them for 
which let them be nicely tied through the 
winter, using no more sticks than necessary 
to keep them from having a straggling, 
untidy appearance. If the object is to get 
a portion of the plants up to large speci- 
men size as soon as possible, then the 
strongest should, as heretofore, be cut back 
in the winter, and not be allowed to flower 
in the spring ; pot at the time before ad- 
vised, and in every way treat similarly 
through the season. Such as are allowed 
to flower must afterwards be cut back 
again, not leaving more than 6 inches 
from where stopped to the previous 
summer. Through all the stages of the 
existence of these plants it is necessary to 
stop or cut them back to something near 
this length, otherwise they get an unsightly 
naked appearance which destroys the effect 
of even a full sheet of bloom. Encourage 
them to break by slightly syringing and 
keeping a little closer, and when they have 
pushed a couple of inches of growth they 
should be moved into pots 3 inches larger 
— keeping the house a little warmer 
through the admission of less air for a 
short time. They should be, as in the 
previous season, placed for a few weeks in 
the open air to induce a disposition for 
flowerinc. As the plants will now be 
getting large enough even for exhibition 



purposes, a minimum temperature of 35* 
m the night through the winter months 
will be sufficient ; by this means their 
flowering will be retarded in the spring, 
which in many cases, where required for 
exhibition, will be an advantage. Where 
it is the intention to so use them the tying 
must be more particularly performed than 
for home decoration, for unless the plants 
have sufficient support when they come to- 
be carried any distance, they have a loose,, 
untidy appearance ; but instead of the use 
of a large number of sticks, three-fourths 
of the branches may be secured in their 
places by stout black thread. 

Polygalas are subjects that bear their 
blooming retarded much better than some, 
being stronger in constitution ; but where 
they are to be kept back for any particular 
time it is well to do it in the early stages 
of the flower's development. Each season 
after flowering cut them back as near as 
already advised, which will cause them to 
last much longer in a stout, shapely con- 
dition. It is not advisable to move them 
on into pots larger than 18 or 20 inches, as 
these, with the assistance of weak manure- 
water during the season of growth, will 
keep them in condition for several years ; 
but as soon as they get in any way naked 
and leggy, it is better to consign them to 
the rubbish-heap, and grow on others to 
take their places, for which purpose a few 
young ones should be started every second 
year. 

There are two varieties well worth 
cultivating. 

P. DaVmaisiana is the strongest grower, 
of the most robust constitution, and its 
flowers are proportionate in size, and pro- 
duced freely from the points of the shoots, as 
with the others. This is the best variety 
for exhibition, its colour (purple) har- 
monising or contrasting well with almost 
any other flower. 

P. oppositifolia is more of a reddish- 
purple in the colour of its blossoms, is very 
free in growth and flower ; it is somewhat 
weaker in habit, but is a desirable plant, 
requiring the same treatment as to soil, 
temperature, stopping, and general routine. 
It does not generally attain so large a size. 

Insects. — There is one thing that 
renders these plants worthy of culti\'ation 
— it is their immunity from mildew, the 
worst pest that the grower has to contend 
with. Scale, both brown and white, will 
live upon them ; if they get infested with 
the latter the best thing is to destroy them, 
as any application that will kill the insect 
will also kill the leaves. Brown scale can 
be removed with the sponge and brush, 
but it is better to deal with after the 
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plants have been cnt back when their 
blooming is over ; a good washing with in~ 
secticide will then destroy the iDBecta with- 
out injnrine the plants. Thej ore very 
subject in Bie Bummer to the attacks of 
red epider, which if not at once removed 
will in a short time destroy the leayea — in 
which caae the plants are not worth much, 
as a hard stunted condition, &om which 
they do not easily recover, is induced. 
A free use of the ayriuge all through the 
growing season, while the weather is warm 
«nd favourable to the development of the 
insects, will keep them down ; but the 
wal«r must be directly applied to both the 
npper and under sides of the leaves where 
ttey harbour. 

POLTFODIDH. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, containina 
stove, greenhouse, and hardy species, and 
includii^ many handsome kinds. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Fema, general details of culture. 

BTOVB SFSOES. 
P. Paradias, Tropical America. 
P. pectinatum. West Indies. 
P. ptnmosum. South America. 
P. lainetum. West Indies. 

aRBEHHODBE aFEOIia. 

P. effugam. Jamaica. 
P. niffreecene. Java. 
P. tnAoides. Isle of Luzon. 

POLYSTIOHUM. 

A genua of Ferns comprising stove, 
.^enhouse, and hardy species ; most of 
the ki&da included in it hold only a 
«econdary position in their appearance, 
l)ut should be present in collections where 
the object is to include as many distinct 
forms as possible. The greenhouse section 
will usually be found most desirable. 

For prop^tion and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generajf details of culture. 

OBKBNHOPaB SPECIES. 

P. dtntuMlatwri. Jamaica. 

P. ordinatum. Chili. 

P. proUferum,. Tasmania. 

P. pun^em. Cape of Good Hope. 

P, triangi^are. Jamaica. 

P. iiatituifi. New Zealand. 

FOBTLAHDIA. 

This is a limited genus of evei^reen 

stove shrubs, only a few being known to 



even when not in 
them worth growing, and their flowers are 
handsome and distinct'Iooking. They re- 
quire a high temperature, otherwise they 
make alow progress. 

Their method of propagation and general 
treatment is like to that recommended for 
Ixoras, which see. 

P. coccinta. A fine species, with hand- 
some foliage, and striking red flowers, 
which open in summer. It comes from 
Jamaica. 

P. grandiflora. Much the finest of the 
genus in r^ard to the size it attains, the 
character of the foliage, and also the ap- 
pearance of the flowera, which are white, 
produced in summer, and the lai^est of 
any of the species. From Jamaica, 

P. platanOia. This is from South 
America ; like the last-named it bears 
whit« flowers in summer. It is a smaller 
grower than P. grandiflora, but where that 
is cultivated there will scarcely be occa- 
sion for this. 

Insects. — The high temperature the 
plants require favours the presence of in- 
sects, all of which that usually affect stove 
plants are troublesome on FortiandiaB. 
A free use of the syringe daily during the 
growing season will keep down the less 
injurious kinds. Mealybugond scalemay 
be got rid of by apun^g in summer, and 
copious washings with insecticide inautumn 
and winter. 

POSOQTTEBIA. 

These pretty evergreen stove shrubs bear 
handsome verv long-tubed flowers indi- 
vidually not unlike those of the Stephanotis. 
The two species most deserving of cultiva- 
tion, P. iongiflora and P. multiflora, are 
both natives of Guiana, and succeed beat 
when'grovm in a moderately high tempera- 
ture. They strike well m spring from 
cuttings made of the young shoots consist- 
ing of three or four jointa. They should 
be placed in sand, in a temperature of 70°, 
kept close and shaded. Undersuch condi- 
tions they will be rooted suflciently in two 
months to require shifting into 4-inch pots. 
They do best in peat, to which a moderate 
quantity of sand is added. Place them in 
a light position near the glass ; this is 
necessary, otherwise their natural inclina- 
tion to »tiw thin and stn^ltng is in- 
creased. Pinch out the points <m the shoot* 
when they have made a few inches of 
growth. A temperature during suTumer of 
66° to 70° at night will not be too much 
with proportionately more heat in the day- 
time ; tie out the shoots as they grow, so 
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m to lay the foimdatioiL of buahj epeci- t 

By the middle of Augnat they ahould I 
have made sufficient progress to require I 
shifting into 6-inch or 7-iiich pots, after I 
which encourage them to make growth, so 
that their roots may get well hold of the 
soil before the short days necessitate a re- 
duction of the temperature. During the 
growing season syringe overhead daily, hut 
discontinue this, and also shading, hy the 
middle of September ; after that time 
gradually reduce the heat to 60° at night 
and keep them correapondingly cooler oy 
day ( continue in this way throughout the 
winter, giving them less water at the roots, 
but yet not allowing the soil to get so dry 
aa to cause the leaves to flag. 

In spring raise the temperature, and 
move tnem into pots 3 or 4 inches larger 
than those they are in i treat them in other 
respects as in Uie previous summer. They 
may be expected to bloom about mid- 
summer, and, in addition to their hand- 
some appearance, will give an agreeable 
perfume to the house. 

After they have done flowering, shorten 
the shoots and encourage them to make 
growth before autumn ; to help this 
manure-water should be given once a week 
until the middle of September. Treat 
through the winter as before, and in spring 
turn tnem out of their pots, remove a little ol 
the old soil from the top of the balls, and give 
pots 2 or 3 inches larger. Apply more heat 
as the summer advances. This second 
season, they will have grown large enough 
to produce a fine head of bloom ; when 
they have done flowering, again shorten 
the shoots and treat in other respects aa 
hitherto recommended. The plants will 
last for several years if the soil is partially- 
renewed each spring when they are potted ; 
and they are aaaiated through the active 
season of growth with manure-water. 

Insecth. — PoBoquerias are liable t- 
affected by most of the insects that attack 
stove plants. These must be kept in check 
by freely syringing with tepid water, 
which will "be sufficient to remove all 
except mealy bug and scale ; should these 
pests appear dip in or syringe with insecti' 

POIHOS. 

Theae are distinct-looking store plants 
that emit roots from the atem, and like 
Ivy, attach them to anything they can lay 
hold of. They are useful fur covering 
walla, and are easily grown. All that is 
necessary is to take off pieces of the shoots 
and place them singly in pots — this may 



be done at any time of the year, but best 
in spring ; they should be kept moderately 
close and moist, until the roots lay hold of 
the Boil, after which grow on in a medium 
stove heat until the ahools have made con- 
siderable progress, when they may be 
planted out in a bed or removed to large 
pots. They are moderately strong growers, 
and if con£ned to pots must not be pinched 
for room. 

P. argyrma. A well-known, free-grow- 
ing kind, with handsome foli^. It comes 
from the West Indies. 

P. argyraa ■macrophyUa. A distinct- 
looking form of F. argyrefea ; an equally 
free vigorous grower. 

P. aurea. A distinct and handsome 

rcies ; the leaves are a combination of 
p and light green, with large pale J-el- 
low blotches. It comes from tbe Solomon 
Islands. 

P. flesaota. A new species, with habit 
much like that of Marcgravia, the leaves 
alternating from right to left, they are 
about 6 inchea in length, oblong-acuminate, 
pale green in colour, and lay quite flat on 
the surface to which the stems attach them- 
selves. From India. 

Inbects.^ — Agood syringing daily through 
the growing season will uaually keep them 
free from the attacks of the different kinds 
of insects ; but, if this is not found suffi- 
cient, sponging will be the safest remedy, 
as the succulent character of the leaves is 
such that they do not well bear the appli- 
cation of insecticide. 



FRATIA. 

These are greenhouse herbaceoos plants 
of a somewhat interesting character. They 
are of moderate growth, and flower freely ■ 
if grown in a good l^ht house. They are 
increased by division of the roots in'spring 
before growth begins ; if the portions taken 
off the parent plants are large enough they 
may at once be placed in good-sized jtots, 
tying the shoots as they advance to sticks 
for support. 

P. iegoniafolia. Has blue flowers ; it 
blooms in Uie summer, and comes from 

P. corymboxi. Flowers white, produced 



P. tUUmilu. A s 
best of the genus. 

Iksecis.— Both aphides and red spider 
are partial to these plants ; for the destruc- 
tion of the former fumigate, and use the 
syringe regularly in summer to keep down 
the spider. 
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PBDiULA. 

Few plants are more useful for green- 
house decoration than the Chinese Pri- 
mulas, of which there are now so many 
fine varieties, single and double. If re- 

Suired the single kinds alone will furnish 
owers the whole year round, seed being 
put in at different times so as to produce 
bloom in succession. But it is for winter 
flowering that these plants are most accept- 
able. Young plants are the best, the old 
ones should be discarded each year after 
they have bloomed, and others brought on 
re^larly to take their place. 

To get the plants strong for autumn 
flowering some seed should be sown early 
in March ; at this time a large shallow pan 
should be drained and filled with fine 
sifted loam, to which is added some leaf- 
mould and sand ; press the soil smooth, 
and slightly water the surface to close up 
any holes wherein the seed might get too 
deep. Allow a day for the soil to dry, and 
then sow the seeds, not too thickly, cover- 
ing very slightly, and again pressing the 
surface smooth. Place a piece of thin 
white paper over the top to prevent the 
soil drying, so that no water need be given 
until me plants are up ; stand in a tem- 
perature of 50^ As soon as the seeds 
vegetate remove the paper and put near 
the glass so as to prevent the young plants 
being in any way drawn up weakly. Shade 
slightly when the sun is bright, giving 
when reauired just enough water to 
moisten the soil, but not to make it too 
wet. Admit air in the day, and when the 
little plants, are an inch lugh prick them 
off 3 or 4 inches apart in shjulow boxes, 
drained and filled with soil such as the 
seed was sown in ; place the boxes close 
to the glass, and keep the night tempera- 
ture similar to that in which the seeds 
were sown, allowing it to rise with some 
air on in the daytime proportionate with 
the now increasing sun heat. Shade a 
little when the sun comes on the plants, 
and give water as the soil gets dry. Treat 
in this way until the end of May, when 
they will do best in a cold frame stood 
facing northwards in an open situation ; 
plenty of air should now be given with a 
thin shade in sunny weather. By the 
middle of June the plants must be moved 
to 5-inch pots. The soil should now have 
some good rotten manure mixed with it in 
addition to the leaf-mould and sand, drain 
the pots moderately and move the plants 
with as little disturbance of the roots as 
possible ; pot moderately firm and return 
to the ! frames, which should now be half 
filled with fine ashes to raise the plants up 



near the glass so as to keep them stout, as 
if Primulas ever get drawn they are half 
spoiled ; to prevent this they must never 
be stood too close together. After potting 
keep the frame a little close for a few days, 
then give plenty of air in the day with 
some on at night as well ; keep the ashes 
on which the pots stand damp, and give 
water to the plants when required. If the 
lights are drawn off altogether in the 
nights, and replaced by day, the dew will 
benefit the plants, and as the pots get full 
of roots give manure- water once or twice 
a week. In most cases 5 or 6 inch pots 
will be large enough to flower the plants 
in, but if it is thought desirable to grow 
some on bigger they may be moved to pots 
a size or two larger towards the end of 
August. After this time no more shade 
should be necessary. Before there is 
danger of frost move them to a house or 
pit where they can be stood well up to the 
glass. Up to this time it will be well to 
pinch out all flower-stems produced as 
soon as they are visible — this will have the 
effect of strengthening the plants, and 
enabling them to bloom better when re- 
quired later on. During.the flowering and 
Uirough the winter they will bloom better 
in a temperature of 45° than if colder, and 
care should be taken during the dark dull 
weather not to wet the foliage, or to give 
more water than is necessary : neglect in 
either of these matters tends to cause the 
plants to damp off — a complaint to which 
Primulas are subject in wmter, especially 
when in too low a temperature, or stood 
far from the glass. A successional sowing 
should be made about the beginning of 
May to flower later on in winter and spring 
after the earliest are over. 

The double kinds of Primula, the flowers 
of which last longer than those of the single 
varieties, are increased by cuttings made 
of the side shoots, which, when well man- 
aged, the plants produce freely. The cut- 
tings may be put in any time during the 
spring or summer ; they should be cut 
away from the parent plants with as much 
stem as obtainable, and put singly in pots, 
only large enough to hold them, filled with 
fine loam, to which a good portion of sand 
has been added. No more water should 
be given than is needful, or the cuttings 
will be liable to rot ; if they are put in 
early in spring when the weather is cold 
the temperature of the house should be 
kept up by fire-heat to 50° or 55°, and they 
should be kept moderately, but not too 
close, as overmuch confinement will also 
cause decay. When enough roots are 
formed to support the plants from flagging, 
gradually give more air, and stand them 
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where they will get plenty of light ; as 
soon as the little pots are full of roots move 
into others an inch or two larger, using 
soil like that advised for the single kinds. 
A good light house or pit is better suited 
for the growth of this section of Primulas 
than frames such as recommended for the 
single sorts. The general treatment re- 
quired through the summer in the matters 
of soil, air, water, and shade is similar to 
that needed by the single varieties. Con- 
sequently, aU further that is necessary is 
to move the plants on into larger pots when 
those thev are now in get fairly filled with 
roots. When the weaSier becomes cold in 
autumn the double sorts should be placed 
where they can have a little more warmth — 
from 45" to 60" in the night is not too much, 
and be stood near the glass. In a low 
temperature it is scarcely possible to avoid 
many going off by damping, as a further 
precaution against which the soil should 
be kept raised right up to the foot of the 
stalks of the lower leaves. 

The single Primulas have been so much 
improved in recent years, that all needful 
is to secure good strains of the white, red, 
and puq)le forms. Of double kinds there 
are several sorts of white, pink, and red, 
that afford enough variety for all purposes. 

1\ japonica. Makes a useful pot plant 
for greenhouse or conservatory decoration. 
It is easily raised from seed. 

P. Siehdldii (cortusoides amcena). This 
is a beautiful species of which there are 
many forms, varying in colour from white 
to pink, lavender, red, and crimson. These 
are nearlv hardy, and are charming plants 
for greenhouse decoration, for which they 
should be kept in pots, plunged and pro- 
tected in frames through the winter. They 
are increased by division of the crowns, 
potted and grown on in cold frames. 

Insects. — Aphides are almost the only 
insects that affect Primulas ; the best 
method of destroying them is by fumiga- 
tion with tobacco. 

PRITCHAEDIA. 

A beautiful genus of stove Palms, so dis- 
tinct in appearance that they should find a 
place everywhere where large fine-leaved 
plants are grown. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

P. Martii. A handsome species with 
massive, deeply-plaited leaves. From the 
South Sea Islands. 

P. pacifica. A noble plant with very 
large palmatisect, plaited leaves, that re- 
curve considerably at their outer edge. It 
is manageable in size so that it can be 



accommodated in an ordinary-sized house. 
From the Polynesian Islands. 

PBONAYA ELEGANS. 

An evergreen plant &om the S^ran Elver 
with blue or lilac flowers, produced in 
summer. It is not very attractive or much 
grown, but it can be used as a roof-climber. 

It can be raised from seeds sown in 
spring, or shoot cuttings put in at the same 
season, treated in the ordinary way in a 
temperature of 66** ; pot on when rooted 
and keep in a medium heat until mid- 
summer, when give more air, and treat as 
required for the generality of ereenhouse 
species. Winter at about 45**, and in spring 
give more pot-room. The plant is a mode- 
rate grower, and does best in good fibrous 
peat, with some sand ; through the summer 
give such treatment as is required by other 
Australian plants, with plenty of light and 
air. The spring foUowmg turn out in the 
border where they are to be grown, and 
train the shoots as they extend. 

Insects. — Ked spider is often trouble- 
some, unless the syringe is kept regularly 
in use through the growing season. It is 
also more subject to aphides than most 
plants of like description, and must be 
frequently fumigated, or the young leaves 
get crippled. 

PBOSTANTHEEA. 

Evergreen greenhouse flowering shrubs, 
not much valued at the present day. They 
thrive under treatment such as advised for 
Chorozemas, which see. 

The following are the best of the genus : 

P. lasianthos. Is a summer bloomer; 
it bears purple flowers, and comes fix)m 
New South Wales. 

P. linearis. Also a summer bloomer, 
with purple flowers, from New South 
Wales. 

PS7CH0TBIA JASMmiFLORA. 

This plant^ usually known as Gloneria 
jasminiflora, is of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, and is well worth a place. It 
is an evergreen species of neat growth, re- 
quiring stove heat. The flowers are white, 
borne at the points of the shoots in bunches, 
like those of a Bouvardia. It blooms in 
spring. 

Its mode of propagation, and the general 
culture required, are such as advised for 
Jasminums, which see. It comes from 
Brazil. 

Insects. — Scale and mealy bug are often 
troublesome on the plant, and must be 
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kept under by frequent dippings and wash- 
ing with insecticide. 

PTEBIS. 

A genus of pretty Ferns, including stove, 
.greenhouse, and hardy species. Many of 
them are of elegant habit, and especially 
■adapted for decorative use in combination 
with other plants, as also in a cut state for 
mixing with flowers. Variegation of a 
•decided character is rare among Ferns, but 
it is found in Pteris more distinct than 
in others — for example, the beautifid little 
P. tricolor, with P. Argyroea and P. cretica 
^bo-lineata. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Terns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

P. aspericaulis. East Indies. 

P. Tumoralis variegata, Bourbon. 

P. ruhricaulis, 

P. tricolor. Malacca. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

P. argyrcBcu East Indies. 

P. cretica. Candia. 

P. cretica albo-lineata. Java. 

P. hastata. South Africa. 

P. scdberula. New Zealand. 

P. serrukbta. India. 

P. serrulata Applebyana, 

P. serrulata cristata. Japan. 

P. serrulata cristata lacercUa. 

P. serrulata Dixonii. 

P. serrulata Leyii. 

P. vmbrosa. Australia. 

PT7CH0SPEBMA. 

A genus of greenhouse Palms, few in 
number but remarkable for their elegant 
Appearance. When they have attained a 
medium size they rank among the most 
■Stately objects that can be introduced to a 
-conservatory ; what is still more in their 
favour is their ability to thrive with much 
less warmth than most Palms. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, general details of culture. 

P. AkxandroR. A handsome species, in 
•either a small or mature state. The leaves 
are pinnate, the pinnae droop slightly, 
which combined with the evenly arched 
form of the entire leaf gives the plant a 
plume-like appearance, such as is not 
^surpassed by any in cultivation. From 
^Queensland. 

P. Cunningharmi (syn: Seafmihiaelegans). 
In general appearance this is so lie P. 
Alexandrse that an intimate acquaintance 
with the two plants is necessary to dis- 



tinguish one from the other. The young 
leaves of this kind have not the reddish- 
brown tint that is present in P. Alexandrea, 
but in other respects they are so near alike 
that it is not necessary to include botii in 
the same collection. New Holland. 

P. rupicola. A stately, distinct-looking 
species, with broad pinnate leaves, the 
pinnsB much wider than in the last-named 
kinds. A native of Ceylon. 

PULTENJEA. 

An extensive genus of low -growing 
evergreen greenhouse shrubs, wifli great 
sameness in the flowers, as most oi the 
species are yellow. 

They succeed with treatment such as 
given for Boronias, which see. 

The undermentioned are the most de- 
sirable : — 

P. cordcUa. Flowers yellow, produced 
in spring. A native of Van Dieman's 
Land. 

P. eUiptica. Yellow ; a spring bloomer. 
From New Holland. 

P. ericoides. Yellow and red; also a 
spring bloomer. Swan Kiver. 

BEIDIA GLAUOESOENS. 

An elegant and very singular stove 
plant, with erect habit ot growth like that 
of most of the Aralias. In general appear- 
ance the leaves are like those of some of 
the Mimosas. The flowers, which in them- 
selves are insignificant, are produced singly, 
one to each of the leaflets, giving the plant 
a most remarkable appearance. It is best 
adapted for confining to a small state, such 
as in 5 or 6 inch pots, for table decoration. 

It is increased by cuttings, and grown 
on afterwards in the way advised for stove 
Aralias, req^uiring heat like them, which 
see. A native of Java. 

BESEDA ODOBATA. 

(Mignonette.) 

This fragrant flower is everywhere a 
favourite. 

It is easily raised from seed sown at 
diflferent times in the year, accordii^ to 
the season it is wanted to flower. It is 
most acceptable in winter. There are 
different ways of treating it so as to have 
it in bloom during the dull season ; either 
by growing several small plants in 6-inch 
pots or by large examples grown singly in 
good-sized pote, usuaUy described as tree 
Mignonette. To Have the latter in good 
condition the seeds should be sown in 
spring, three or four together in 3 or 4 
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inch pots, in good loam, with a little 
manure and sand added. Stand in a 
frame, and when the plants are up thin 
them out to one ; if to be grown tree 
fashion these must have all the side shoots 
pinched off as they appear, and a stick 
should be put in the soil to support each. 
When the pots are fsdrly full of roots move 
into others 7 or 8 inches in diameter, keep- 
ing the side growths removed until the 
leader is 18 or 20 inches high, when pinch 
out the point so as to cause shoots to break 
that win form a head. During this time 
ordinary greenhouse treatment is all that 
is needful, give plenty of light and air, 
with water to the roots as required, and 
svringe overhead in the evenings. Stop 
the snoots two or three times through the 
summer, keep the flowers picked off, and 
plit a stick to the stem sufficient for sup- 
port. If the plants are required large they 
should be moved into 10 or 12 inch pots 
when those they occupy are full of roots, 
but much may be done to produce large 
plants with comparatively little root-room 
if manure- water is given freely when the 
soil is filled with roots. If bush-shaped 
plants are preferred stop the leading shoot 
when about 4 inches high, and again, later 
on, giving the requisite supports to keep 
the shoots well opened out so as to admit 
light to the centre of the plants and secure 
the desired shape. To flower in winter in 
small pots, which in most cases will be 
found the most convenient way, the seeds 
should be sown early in August ; stand 
the pots in a frame, directly the little 
plants appear give plenty of air by draw- 
ing the lights off when there is no likeli- 
hood of excessive rains, giving water when 
the soil seems to require it. Four or five 
plants are enough to grow in a 6-inch pot, 
and a small stick should be put to each so 
as to keep them erect. Before there is 
danger of frost move the plants to a pit, or 
the shelf of a greenhouse, where they will 
be close to the glass, and admit air freely, 
with an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture. Another sowing should be made in 
September to flower in spring, manage 
them as advised for the earliest set of 
plants ; winter near the glass, with plenty 
of air to prevent them from being drawn. 

Insects. — Aphides are often troublesome 
on Mignonette, and if allowed to remain 
long undisturbed will spoil the plants. As 
soon as present they should be destroyed 
by fumigation. 

BHAPIS. 

This genus of greenhouse Palms consists 
of few species, one at least of which, R. 



flabelliformis, is second to none for its 
usefulness where slender-growing elegant 
plants are required. 

Propagation and cultivation given under 
Palms, general details of culture. 

R.fl(3)ellif<yrmis. A pretty, thin-stemmed 
species, with small fgui-shaped leaves deeply 
(uvided. Like many other Palms, in the 
early stages of the plant's existence the 
leaves do not show their true character, 
but it is always effective, and the foliage is 
so stout in texture and naturally so endur- 
ing that it bears much hard usage. From 
Cmna. 

B. flahelliformis variegcUa. A prettily 
variegated form of the preceding, deservedly 
much prized by lovers of variegated foliaged 
plants. 

RHODODENDRON. 

The kinds of Rhododendron that will 
thrive under greenhouse treatment are now 
numerous ; among them are several species, 
such as the magnificent R. Nuttallii from 
Bootan, which attains a height of 20 or 
30 feet, R. Gibsonii, a compact bushy 
habited sort from Khoseea, R. arboreum, 
from Nepal, R. Dalhousianum, from the 
Himalaya, R. jasminiflorum, from Malacca, 
and R. javanicum, a Java species, fi?om 
which have sprung the large number of 
beautiful hybrids, now coming so largely 
into use for conservatory decoration. The 
free-growing habit of these hybrids, and 
their equally free disposition to flower — 
often two or three times in the year — com- 
bined with the beauty of their flowers so 
to rank them with the most desirable 
plants for the decoration of cool houses. 
The hybrid varieties possess a much better 
habit than R. javanicum, which is a de- 
termined spare erect grower, not disposed 
to branch out. 

The mode of propagation best suited to 
the hybrid sorts is grafting on such of the 
seedling varieties as possess a free vigorous 
constitution. The stocks require to be 
raised from shoot cuttings in tne ordinary 
way, and grown on in 6 or 8 inch pots 
until large enough for grafting, when they 
must be headed down to within 5 or ^ 
inches of the pots, and the grafts, which 
should consist of pieces of the preceding 
year's shoots, inserted. The work ought 
to be done in the winter, and after grafting 
the plants should be placed in sufficient 
warmth to start them into growth ; when 
some progress has been made the points of 
the shoots must be pinched out to induce 
the lower eyes to break so as to furnish the 
plants with side branches. After this the 
treatment is simple, merely giving pot-room 
as required. 
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These Rhododendrons do not want so 
much root-space as many things.^ It will 
be well to keep the plants altogether under 
glass for two years, giving ordinary green- 
house treatment, after the grafts have got 
a ^ood start in the warmth jJready advised, 
this is requisite to ^et them on in size. 
Afterwards they will be better out-of-doors 
in the summer. They do best in good 
turfy peat, to which add some sand. I^irge 
growing kinds like R. Nuttalli, as they get 
big enough to require it, must have large 
boxes or tubs to grow in, or better still, be 
planted out. 

The undermentioned are desirable sorts : 

B, Countess of Haddington. Blush white. 

B, Countess of Sefton, White and rose. 

B. Dennisonii. White and lemon ; very 
fragrant. 

B, Duchess of Edinburgh. Bright orange 
scarlet 

B. Duchess of Sutherland. White, flowers 
fringed. 

B. Duchess of Teck, Yellow, tinted with 
scarlet and rose. 

B. Lady Skelmersdale. Pure white. 

B. Maiden's Blush. Blush white. 

B. Pink Beauty. White and pink. 

B. Princess Alexandra. rure waxy 
white. 

B. Princess Alice. White, tinged with 
pink ; fragrant. 

B. Princess Boyal. Rose colour. 

B. Prince of Wales. Orange red. 

B. Purity. Pure white ; very fragrant. 

B. Bosy Gem. White, pink, and rose. 

B. Taylorii. Pink. 

B. Thomsonii. Scarlet. 

B. Veitchianum. Yellow and white. 

The following species are fine kinds : 

B. arborevm. Scarlet. NepaL 

B. argenteum. White, with black spots. 
Himalaya. 

B. Aucklandii. White. Himalaya. 

B. Dalhousianum. White. Himalaya. 

B.Fakonerii. Red and white. Himalaya. 

B. Fortunii. White. China. 

B. Gibsonii. White. Khoseea. 

B. jasminijlorwm. White. Malacca. 

B. javanicum. Yellow. Java. 

B. Nuttallii. White and yellow. Bootan. 

Insects. — Rhododendrons are not much 
subject to the attacks of insects, but grown 
undfer glass they frequently get affected 
with scale or mealy bug, for which syringe 
freely with water, and sponge with soap 
and water. 

BHOPALA. 

In their native habitats these plants 
assume the proportions of trees, and in a 
comparatively small state they are very 



effective for the decoration of greenhouses 
or conservatories. Their foliage is distinct 
and handsome, in some of the species 
almost resembling that of Palms. 

They are increased by cuttings made 
from three parts matured shoots cut in 
lengths of a couple of joints each, discard- 
ing the soft extremities ; they should be 
put four or five together in 5 or 6 inch 
pots half filled witn sand and loam, the 
remainder all sand. The cuttings may be 
put in about August, when the wood will 
usually be found in right condition ; place 
them m a temperature of 65** or 70°, where 
they will strike in two months if kept 
covered with a propagating glass, moist, 
and shaded. When well rooted move 
singly into 3 or 4 inch pots filled with 
loam to which add some sand, and keep 
them through the winter in an ordinary 
stove temperature ; here they will make 
some progress in top growth, which it is 
necessary should be tept moving. In the 
spring pots two or three sizes larger will 
be required, and soil similar to that in 
which they were previously potted should 
be used. Keep through the summer in an 
intermediate or stove temperature, stand- 
ing them where thev will get plenty of 
light, with air in the dav and a little 
shade in bright weather. The temperature 
the plants are kept in is not material, as 
they will grow in a greenhouse, but it is 
better this first summer to keep them as 
advised in a moderately high temperature, 
as by this means time is saved, and the 
growth will be more pleasing in appear- 
ance. All that is required is to attend to 
them with water, syringing overhead daily 
through the season until autumn, when 
discontinue it. But if the plants can be 
accommodated with warmer quarters than 
that of a greenhouse during the winter and 
through the ensuing summer much more 
progress will be made, and they should be 
given pots a couple of sizes larger in the 
spring, and treated as advised for the 
summer previous. After this they will do 
in a greenhouse or conservatory, where 
their stately erect growth — they should be 
confined to a single stem — will be effective. 
The plants will not get too tall for a mode- 
rate-sized house for three or four years, 
and will simply require more root-room 
each spring. When too large they may be 
headed down before the season's growth 
commences, and should be stood for a time 
in heat if possible to help their breaking, 
after which they may be turned out of the 
pots, some of the old soil shaken away and 
replaced with new. 

The undermentioned are desirable kinds : 
B. corcovadmsis. A large-leaved, dis- 
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tinct-looking plant, with foliage of great 
substance. A fine kind. BraziL 

R. crenata, A distinct and liandsome 
free-growing variety. 

E. Jonghei. Similar in habit to B. 
corcovadensis, but with bigger leaves. 
BraziL 

B. Porteana. A handsome kind. 

Insects. — The juices of these Ehopalas 
seem to be proof against insects, except 
mealy bug, which can easily be kept down 
by syringing. 

BICHAEDIA (CALLA). 

For the distinct and elesant form of 
their flowers, as for their bold, handsome 
leaves, these greenhouse plants are alike 
remarkable ; tne ease with which they can 
be grown still further enhances their 
merits. The pure white trumpet-shaped 
flowers of R. setniopica are equally attractive 
when used for filling large vases as they 
are when growing on the plant. In addi- 
tion to their merits as cool greenhouse 
plants they bear forcing well, so that with 
a sufficient supply and means for bringing 
them on in heat they can be had in flower 
from the beginning of the year until 
far on in summer. The common white 
species may be termed an aquatic, and it 
will live and flower out-of-doors in a small 
pond or tank of water, sufficiently deep to 
prevent the roots being frozen. 

Callas are best increased from the 
suckers which they produce freely ; these 
should be taken off in the spring before 
growth commences and put singly in from 
3 to 6 inch pots, according to their size. 
They grow well in ordinary loam to which 
has been added a moderate quantity of 
sand. As soon as potted they should be 
stood in a house or pit — if with a little 
warmth they will move into growth 
quicker ; give plenty of water to keep the 
soil well moistened, and when they begin 
to move freely stand where they will be 
under the influence of full light. Do not 
shade even in the brightest weather unless 
the leaves are found to be scorched, as the 
stouter and shorter they are the better. 
About the end of June give pots a size or 
two larger, in which they will complete their 
growth and flower — standing out-of-doors 
from the latter end of August until there 
is danger of frost will benefit them by 
helping to mature the growth, on which 
their free blooming depends. The strongest 
plants may be had in flower at Christmas 
by placing them in moderate heat six 
weeks before ; stand well up to the glass, 
and do not let the roots want for water. 
They may be grown to a large size in the 



course of three or four years, so as to fill 
12 or 15 inch pots if required, by annually 
moving them on, but moderate-sized ex- 
amples consisting of two or three crowns 
in 8 or 10 inch pots are generally prefer- 
able. 

A stiU better way where the means 
exist is in the spring to turn them out of 
the pots, divide the crowns, and plant 
them in the open ground in rows, a foot 
apart, with a little more room between the 
rows, choosing an open situation ; here 
they will grow very strong if well supplied 
with water through the summer. About 
the middle of September take up and put 
in pots just big enough to hold their roots 
witnout undue pressure ; so treated they 
make short leaf-stalks and look better 
when in flower, but plants that have been 
managed in this way are not usually so 
good for the earliest forcing as such as 
have been grown in pots altogether, there- 
fore it is better to keep the outdoor-grown 
stock for later flowering. 

The imdermentioned are well deserving 
of a place in every greenhouse : — 

R. cdbo-maculata. Leaves spotted with 
white ; a pretty variety. Africa. 

R. athiopica. The best for greenhouse 
use. It comes from the Gape of Gtood 
Hope. 

A hastata, A yellow-flowered kind of 
moderate growth, deserving of a place. 

R. melanoleuca. A pretty kind, similar 
in habit to R. albo-maculata ; the leaves 
are spotted with white, the spathes yellow, 
with a bold blackish-purple spot at the 
base. A South African species. 

Insects. — Richardias are not much sub- 
ject to insects except aphides, which often 
infest the leaves and flowers ; if these 
appear fumigate with tobacco. 

BOELLA GILIATA. 

This is a native of the Cape ; it has long 
been grown in a few collections of hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants, but from its 
very distinct general habit, and the un- 
common colour of its flowers, it seems 
strange that it has not been more fre- 
quency met with, especially as used for 
general decoration — its flowers, from their 
very unusual colour, associating well with 
almost any other plants. It is a free 
grower, but requires to be carefully looked 
after in respect to mildew, to which it is 
very subject, particularly in the winter 
season, if kept in too low a temperature ; 
in fact^ to attempt to winter it in a chilly, 
damp atmosphere is to court almost certain 
destruction. There is one peculiarity 
natural to this plant that some persons 
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object to — its very small leaves are pro- 
duced in tofts upon the weak, thread-like 
shoots, and to each little bunch is one, a 
sort of guard-leaf, much longer than l^e 
rest, wmch while still young, and a full 
year or more before the others decay, turns 
brown, but is still retained upon the plant 
—giving it a rusty appearance ; and ff the 
pl£qit is ill-grown, or kept too cold through 
the winter, this rusty appearance is in- 
creased. When, however, a well- flowered 
example is met with, its remarkable white, 
bluish-purple-tipped blossoms, covering 
the surface almost so as to touch each 
other, eflPectuaUy hide any brown appear- 
ance the foliage may have. 

The plant never attains a size that 
renders it unsuited for growing, even 
where the room at command is limited. 
To grow it well good fibrous peat with 
one-sixth of sand added is required. It is 
a free-rooting subject, much more so than 
its general appearance would lead one to 
suppose. 

The method of propagation is by shoot 
cuttings. If put in towards the end of 
March, select such as are strong and about 
two inches in length, and put several to- 
gether in 6-inch pots in sand ; keep moist, 
with shade when the sun is on the glass, 
and moderately, but not too close in 
an intermediate temperature. They will 
soon root, when give more air, and as 
soon as they are sufficiently established 
move singly into pots about 2 inches in 
diameter, using fine peat with a good 
sprinkling of sand. Directly the little 
plants begin to move freely pinch out the 
points of the shoots ; keep through the 
summer near the light, stood on a moist 
bottom, with shade from the sun, and a 
moderate amount of air in the daytime. 
Under such conditions they will progress, 
and may require towards the end of 
summer the points to be again pinched 
out. Winter at about 45° or 50", and 
early in March move into 4-inch pots, 
using soil as before advised ; a little after 
this, when they begin to move faster, again 
pinch out the points of the strongest shoots. 
As the weather gets brighter give shade, 
and moisten the material on which the 
pots are stood at closing time daily, but 
admit more air in the day than required 
the preceding summer. By the beginning 
of July give 6-inch pots, and tie the 
strongest shoots out to small sticks ; con- 
tinue similar conditions of shade, air, and 
moisture until the middle of September, 
when give more air with a drier atmo- 
sphere. Now winter at about 45°, and again 
towards the beginning of March move 
them into pots 2 inches larger, giving 2 



inches of drainage, and pot firmly, placing 
to them at the same time sufficient sticks 
for their support, running the sticks as far 
as possible into the new soil so as not to 
injure the roots. 

The plant will flower in even the 
smallest state, but while young the flowers 
should be removed as soon as formed. 
This will be all that is now required in the 
shape of fitopping, as it is a very even 
grower, not often making any over-strong 
shoots, but if such should appear they 
must be shortened back. Admit no side 
air for two or three weeks, shade a little 
when very bright, and keep the stage on 
which they staiid damped during sunny- 
weather, but do not syringe overhead. 
The plants, if all goes well, will quickly 
take to the new soiL Attend to them 
properly with water, but on no account 
give it before it is required, as this, in 
common with most hardwooded plants 
indigenous to the Cape, is impatient of too 
much moisture at the roots. Keep in a 
good airy house or pit near the glass, for it 
is especially a light-loving subject, that 
will not do well if crowded or shaded by 
other plants. Close the house early in the 
afternoon while the sun is on the glass, 
during the spring months ; through the 
summer admit plenty of air in the day- 
time, and continue to damp the stages and 
sides of the pots when the house is closed, 
but do not wet the plants overhead, for 
they are in no way benefited thereby, and 
the eff'ect of water on the young growth is 
to render it more liable to mildew. 

By the beginning of July some of the 
strongest plants may probably have so far 
filled the pots with roots as to warrant a 
second potting ; but in the case of any 
except the strongest it will not be required, 
and nad better not be attempted, for if the 
roots do not exist in sufficient numbers, so 
as to enter this new soil in quantity before 
winter, it is apt to get sour, thereby in- 
ducing an unhealthy condition from which 
few plants will recover. Give the most 
vigorous a 2-inch shift, using, as before, 
good peat, with a similar proportion of 
sand, as advised for the early potting. By 
August they will most likely set flowers 
upon the points of all the shoots ; these, as 
soon as formed, should be picked off. By 
the end of August discontinue early closing, 
and leave air on in the night during the 
succeeding month to ripen up the growth. 
Keep them moderately cool through the 
autumn, during which the house must be 
closed in the night, or the plants may get 
chilled. Most likely they will again show 
bloom, which must be picked off, or it 
would come in at a time when of little use,. 
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and interfere with the next season's growth. 
They must be wintered at the warmest end 
of the hardwooded house, if there is not 
other accommodation for them ; but they 
will do much better if they can be placed 
where they can receive from 40** to 46" in 
the night, until the temperature is brought 
up to that by solar heat, as this Roella 
cannot bear without injury so low a tem- 
perature as manyplante indigenous to the 
same country. Tie out nicely, so as to 
keep their branches in the required posi- 
tion, for it is naturally procumbent in 
growth, and if not tied up it will lie over 
the pot so as to receive injury and have an 
unsightly appearance. Again, about the 
beginning of March, repot ; the strongest 
will bear moving into pots 3 inches larger ; 
to such as are weaker do not give more 
than a couple of inches more room. Now, 
as the plants get stronger, use the soil a 
little more lumpy — it will do broken about 
the size of walnuts. As before, tie the 
branches out to the rim of the pot ; after 
potting treat as in the preceding season as 
to water, keeping the house for a few weeks 
a little closer, until the roots have begun 
to take to the soil, and closing with sun- 
heat and moisture. 

It is now time to decide what is to be 
done with the plants in regard to allowing 
all or a portion to flower. If the whole are 
grown simply for decorative purposes, then 
it is best to allow them to bloom, which 
they will do freely from the points of 
every shoot If some are required to be 
grown on larger, these should again have 
meir flowers removed as soon as they are 
formed. Those that are allowed to flower 
may, when in bloom, be removed to the 
conservatory, and placed where they will 
receive plenty of light and not be over- 
crowded ; as soon as they have done flower- 
ing move them back to the hardwooded 
house, and pick all the old flowers off. 
This is a matter of the greatest importance 
with this plant at all times, but more es- 
pecially if they are allowed to open any 
during the autumn or winter ; for if not 
inmiediately removed after they have de- 
cayed, they begin to mould, and will kill 
almost every shoot right back as far as the 
season's growth, and very often destroy the 
plant. This is a singular peculiarity to 
which this Roella is subject under cultiva- 
tion ; no doubt owing to the natural con- 
dition of the wood not being calculated to 
resist the effects produced by the confined 
atmosphere of a plant-house, which causes 
the flowers after they have closed to be- 
come mouldy. 

After blooming, grow them on with the 
others that have not been allowed to 



flower, treating them as in the preceding 
season in every way, except that none wiU 
this season require another pot. As 
autunm approaches, again give more air, 
day and night, so as to mature the wood ; 
but not even when they get large must 
they be fully exposed to the open air, as 
the plant does not well bear such treat- 
ment, exposure only aggravating the rusty 
appearance of the leaves, without being of 
any benefit. 

A full crop of flowers will no doubt be 
again formed this autumn, and should be 
removed ; winter the plants in a tempera- 
ture similar to such as recommended the 
previous season, near the glass in a light 
house. In the spring, about the same time 
as heretofore, move again, giving them 
pots, as before, 3 inches larger, which is as 
large a shift as this plant ever requires. 
After they are potted, give the same treat- 
ment as ad vised for the preceding seasons ; 
they will this year make nice young 
flowering specimens, and may be aUowed 
to bloom either for conservatory decoration 
or for exhibition if required, where the 
plants, from their uncommon colour, are 
always effective. If wanted for showing 
later in the season, say about August, they 
will, if all the flowers are taken off in the 
spring, set a second crop later on, which 
will come in about the time indicated. 
Through the autumn and winter keep as 
in the past years, tying them nicely into 
shape ; pot as before, and at a similar time 
in tne spring. This season, if all has gone 
well with them, they will be large enough 
to exhibit in any collection of plants, if 
they are required for such purpose ; and 
for the time to come let the general routine 
of their culture be similar to that which 
has been advised through the early stages 
of their existence. 

Insects. — In the cultivation of this 
plant one of the principal thin^ to be 
guarded against is mildew. Wlienever 
this makes its appearance sulphur should 
at once be applied. The plant is little 
subject to the attacks of insects. If it 
stands so as to touch others that are 
affected with brown scale, or under a plant 
upon which this insect exists, it will get 
upon it, but does not increase fiEtst, and it 
can be easily kept down by going over the 
plant with a small brush at times. This is 
the only insect we have ever seen it troubled 
with. 

BOGIEBA. 

These handsome cool stove plants have 
never been so much grown as the beauty 
of their flowers warrants, and where their 
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cultivation has been attempted it has often 
happened that they have bloomed indif- 
ferently. This may generally, we think, 
be traced to their having been grown in too 
much heat, or to their roots being confined, 
as they do not succeed so well in pots as 
when planted out They are hard wooded 
evergreen shrubs. Their flowers are borne 
in bunches, in form not unlike those of a 
Rondeletia. Their propagation is by cut- 
tings, which strike best when made of 
shoots produced from branches that have 
been cut back, taking the young growths 
off with a heel in spring as soon as large 
enough. These we have found to root 
much better than cuttings made of ordi- 
nary shoots. They do best put singly in 
little pots filled with sand, kept moist, 
•close, and shaded. When they are well 
rooted and sufficiently hardened pot in 
sandy peat A temperature of 60° in the 
night is enough for them during the 
summer, with a proportionate rise by day. 
Syringe overhead daily, allowing them 
plenty of light, with a little shade in very 
Dright weather, and more air than the 
generality of stove plants require. 

By the middle of July move them into 
6-inch pots, using good peat During this 
time they will need the points of the shoots 
pinched out, otherwise they will run up 
thin with insufficient branches. Give more 
•air in the autumn ; in the night, through 
the winter, a temperature of 50° will be 
enough, and just as much water as will keep 
the soil fairly moist should be given. In 
March use a little more warmth, and as 
soon as they show signs of beginning to 
grow, move them into 9-inch or 10-inch 
pots, treating them during summer as ad- 
vised for the preceding season. Should 
-any of the branches evince a disposition to 
out-grow the rest, cut them back. The 
pots they are now in will be large enough 
for the season. Treat as before during the 
summer and following winter, and in the 
spring they should be planted out where 
they are to remain. The best position is 
against the end of a house, where their 
heads will get a fair amount of light, and 
a small border can be made wherein to 
turn them out ; drain it sufficiently and 
fill it with turfy peat, to which add a 
moderate quantity of sand and some broken 
crocks. The shoots should be trained out 
in fan shape, and will only require to be kept 
regularfy arranged to cover the allotted 
space. Thev will flower during the ensuing 
summer, after which slightly cut them in 
■and encourage further growth. Each year 
when the blooming is over they will want 
more or less shortening back according to 
the extent to be coverS. When the soil 



gets tolerably well filled with roots a good 
plan is to give weak manure- water once a 
week thi-ough the growing season. If this 
course is pursued, the result will be sturdy 
examples that will in due season produce 
plenty of flowers. 

There are onlv a small number of species 
in cultivation, of which the undermentioned 
are the most desirable : — 

R, amoena. A pretty rose-coloured kind 
that blooms in the summer and autumn. 
A native of Guatemala. 

B. gratissima. Flowers pink, a fine 
species which, treated as above advised, 
grows weU. It comes from Mexico and 
blooms in the summer and autumn. 

B. versicolor. Has red flowers, and is 
also a summer and autumn bloomer ; from 
Central America. 

Insects. — These plants are not usually 
much subject to insects if they are kept 
syringed, as they should be, during the 
summer, and they are not placed in con- 
tact with other things that are affected 
with scale ; this is troublesome when once 
it gets established on them, and it is best 
removed by sponging. 

BONDELETIA SPECIOSA MAJOR. 

This and the smaller-flowered type are 
stove plants, and possess much to commend 
them to the general cultivator. They are 
frequently seen on the exhibition table, but 
are scarcely showy enough to find favour 
with growers for show purposes; this, 
however, does not in any way detract from 
their merits as regards decoration or the 
production of cut flowers. For the com- 
paratively small quantity of high-coloured 
flowers that a tasteful bouquet should con- 
tain, we know of no plant more suitable 
than the Kondeletia ; it possesses the 
essential property of endurance when the 
growth and flowers have been made under 
the conditions requisite to impart this cha- 
racter to them. To this in the selection of 
flowers for such purposes, sufficient atten- 
tion is not always given. The flowers are 
equally durable on the plant, and will 
keep fresh for many weeks in a conserva- 
tory or greenhouse— that is if the plant 
has been grown so as to avoid the soft, 
tender state, consequent upon too much 
heat and an over-moist atmosphere, with 
the absence of sufficient light, for the 
Rondeletia is more of an intermediate 
house subject than of an ordinary stove. 
It is a native of Havana, and will winter 
without injury in a night temperature of 
50°, with a corresponding rise during the 
day. Hence those who have the means for 
keeping up as much heat as this need not 
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hesitate to attempt its growth. It is a slow- 
growing plant, very much finer-rooted 
than the generality of stove subjects, and 
a very much slower grower. On this 
account, and coupled with the fact that it 
will bear cutting in freely every season, it 
can be kept to a medium size for a number 
of years. 

Cuttings made from the young half- 
ripened shoots will strike freely in a tem- 
perature of 70° at any tim6 of the year 
when they can be had in this state, but 
spring will best suit the generality of 
growers, for at this season it is usual to 
propagate a number of different plants, 
which can be accommodated to a similar 
routine of treatment. Insert four or six 
together in a 4-inch pot, drained and half 
filled with a mixture of sand and peat, the 
upper portion all sand. Keep moist and 
moaerately close under a propagating glass. 
They will root in a month, and must be 
moved singly into small pots before the 
roots exist in such quantity as to become 
matted, using good fibrous peat, with 
enough sand to keep it open. Although 
the Kondeletia will thrive well in an in- 
termediate temperature, yet, as it is a slow 
grower, no harm will be done by keeping 
it for the first twelve months subjected to 
more warmth — indeed that will be rather 
an advantage, as in this case it will attain 
a larger size in the time. Plenty of light 
is an essential, and therefore it will be well 
to place the young plants on a side stage 
immediately under the glass. Very litue 
shade, and that only during the hottest 
part of the day, will be needed, for its some- 
what hard-textured leaves are not suscep- 
tible of injury from the sun, except where 
absolute scorching takes place. A mode- 
rate admission of air in the middle of the 
day, proportionate to the state of the 
weather, will be required, and the house 
should be closed early enough to secure 
for some hours in the latter part of the 
afternoon the benefit of a close sun-heated 
atmosphere, which is very much to be pre- 
ferred to the heat originating from the use 
of fire alone. A slight damping overhead 
with the syringe* at this time should also 
be given. As soon as the young plants 
have fairly commenced to grow it will be 
necessary to stop the leading shoot. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of more importance 
in tlie case of the plant under notice than 
in that of the majority of stove subjects, 
for if left to itself it is of a somewhat 
erect habit, and the wood is of so hard a 
nature that when it acquires age and 
strength it cannot be trained ; the stopping 
must be repeated until a sufficiently bushy 
head is secured. By the middle of July 



the plants will req uire another shift into 
pots 2 or 3 inches larger, according to the 
quantity of roots they have got ; let the 
soil be a little more lumpy, it should also 
be of the best fibrous description that will 
last long, for although the plant will bear 
its ball reducing with a view to partially 
renewing the soil when it has become 
exhausted or adhesive, still its roots are 
produced in such a mass that the soil can- 
not be shaken away without much disroot- 
ing. It thus becomes necessary to provide 
sou that will be of an enduring nature, so 
as to keep in a suitable condition for 
several years. Tie the shoots out in a 
horizontal position to lay the groundwork 
for the future specimen. 

As autumn approaches, give more air, 
less moisture in the atmosphere, and dis- 
continue the use of the syringe and shading, 
reducing the heat as winter comes on, dur- 
ing which time the night temperature may 
be kept at an intermediate warmth of 50° 
or 55 , with 5° or 10** higher in the day. 
Give more heat about the beginning of 
March, shortly after which they will re- 
quire moving into other pots, which should 
be 3 inches or 4 inches larger ; use soil of 
a similar description to that advised at 
the last removal, and again pinch out the 
points of all shoots that have got so long 
as to have a straggling appearance. As the 
summer advances treat as recommended 
during the preceding. It is naturally so 
free in flowering that it will bloom in a 
small state ; if blooming subjects are re- 
quired, a portion of the plants may be 
allowed to flower, and in that case no 
further stopping must be resorted to until 
after the bfooming is over. Those intended 
to be grown on so as to get them up to a 
considerable size with as little delay as 
possible, must be stopped as they require 
it, and all will bear another shift about 
July. Be guided by the condition of the 
roots and the size of the plants individu- 
ally in determining the size of the jwts 
they are moved into. Continue to treat 
as in the previous autumn and during the 
following winter as before. From this 
time forward the treatment required will 
be of a routine character as regards spring 
potting, which will be all the shift the 
plants will need during the year. They 
may be expected to flower in June each 
season, and if, on the decay of the blooms, 
they are cut out and not much length of the 
shoots removed, they will again flower by the 
middle of September. When in bloom the 
plants will bear moving to a conservatory 
or other house where required for decora- 
tive purposes. 

After the second flowering they must 
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have the whole of the shoots shortened so 
far back as to keep the specimens in a suf- 
ficiently compact form without too much 
formality ; by this means thev can be kept 
in a heaithy blooming state jfor years, and 
when they get as large as required, they 
must not m potted oftener than every 
second year, but may be had in a vigorous 
condition by the use of manure-water. 
When they have arrived at this stage it is 
well to cut the plants back after they have 
completed their first bloom, and as soon as 
they have broken turn them out of the 
pots, reduce the ball one-third or so and 
return them to the same pots. By carry- 
ing out the operation at this season, there 
wul be time enough for the roots to get 
possession of the new soil, and to make 
stout growth before winter, which will 
bloom satisfactorily the ensuing summer. 
So managed, the plants will last for many 
years. They will also bear heading down to 
within a few inches of the pot, but in this 
case the operation should be performed 
early in the spring, just as growth is about 
to commence, first letting the soil get 
moderately dry, at once placing the plants 
in a brisk heat, and giving no water, ex- 
cept by syringing overhead, until the 
cut-bacK stools have pushed shoots. When 
these have advanced 2 inches or 3 inches, 
the balls may be freely reduced and placed 
in smaller pots, after which the stopping of 
the shoots and subsequent treatment may 
be in accordance with the manner in which 
the young plants have been advised to be 
grown. 

Insects. — Mealy bug and scale will live 
on tiie Rondeletia, but do not thrive as on 
foliage of a more succulent description. 
When affected, the best remedy is washing 
with strong applications of insecticide in 
the autumn when growth is complete. 
Thrips, if present in the house or pit in 
which it IS grown, will also attack it. 
These can be best destroyed by fumigation 
or washing with tobacco- water. 

BOSA. 

Koses have always held the first place as 
outdoor flowers, and of late years their 
cidtivation under glass has been much ex- 
tended and greatly improved, especially in 
the treatment required to produce bloom 
during the winter and early spring months. 
The great difl&culty to contend with in 
forcing Roses has always been the natural 
susceptibility of the foliage to mildew, 
.much increased in the soft, delicate leaves 
produced in artificial warmth. But ex- 
perience has shown that Roses can be so 
treated under glass as to reduce the attacks 



of the parasite within such limits that it 
can be easily dealt with. The free admis- 
sion of air, so neceasary in the case of other 
plants to prevent mildew, is found with 
Roses grown in heat to be the certain 
means of causing it : the least current of 
cold air coming m contact with the tender 
leaves in winter and early spring is all but 
sure to be followed by mUdew. Whatever 
air is given during the time above-named 
should be at the ridge of the house alone, 
and this in small quantities. It will thus 
be seen that Roses to be grown as they 
should be in the early part of the year re- 
quire a house to themselves. 

Many of the hybrid perpetuals and the 
Noisettes answer well tor indoor culture, 
but the Tea varieties are most to be de- 
pended on, especially for flowering in 
winter and spring. Roses for pot culture 
will do either on their own roots, or on the 
different stocks usually employed. Cut- 
tings may be struck at different seasons in 
the spring, using the immature young 
shoots obtained from plants that have been 
grown in warmth. Put five or six together 
round the sides of small pots filled with 
sand, and keep moderately close, moist, 
and shaded in a temperature of about 60° ; 
so treated, the greater part will strike, 
after which gradually inure them to the 
air of the house or pit in which they stand. 
Give them plenty of light, with shade 
when it is sunny, and admit whatever air 
is found necessary to prevent the tempera- 
ture from rising too high, as far away from 
the plants as possible. When they have 
got plenty of roots move singly to 3 or 4 
inch pots, using good strong loam, with 
some manure and a little sand added, 
pressed solid in the pots. Keep in a grow- 
ing temperature, and stop the points when 
they have made some growto. A cold 
frame or pit will do for them during the 
summer, with a little shade when the 
weather is bright ; give water as needed, 
and syringe freely in the afternoons. To- 
wards autumn give more air, and winter 
them out of the reach of frost. The Tea 
varieties are scarcely ever at rest, except 
when kept so cold as to stop growth, and 
if they can be accommodated through the 
winter with a greenhouse temperature, or 
a few degrees higher, they will gain much 
in size ; where such is available move them 
into pots a size or two larger in the 
autumn, shortening the shoots a little at 
the same time. In this way they will 
make pretty plants before spring, pro- 
ducing a nice sprinkling of fiowers. All 
that IS further required with the Tea 
varieties under notice is to continue to 
treat as in the preceding summer, shading 
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from the sun, syringing regularly daily, 
and giving manure- water freely until July, 
when the plants may be stood out-of-doors, 
on a bed of ashes to keep out worms ; care 
should be taken that they do not want for 
water. In August give larger pots to those 
that require it, seeing that the drainage of 
all the stock is right, and towards the end 
of September take them indoors. Some 
good growers of Tea Roses never turn their 
plants out, but keep them wholly under 
glass. By replacing the old soil with new, 
and careful attention to keep them free 
from aphides, red spider, and mildew, this 
section of Roses may be kept in good con- 
dition for many years in pots not more 
than 10 or 11 inches in diameter, the 
shoots being cut in moderately each year 
after flowering. 

Grafting is usually done in winter, the 
stocks previously being raised from cut- 
tings, which are transferred to little pots, 
headed down close to the bottom, the grafts 
put in and then confined in heat until the 
union has taken place, and some growth 
been made ; afterwards they are kept on in 
a warm house until there is enough solar 
heat to keep them moving, shifting into 
larger pots as growth advances. Treat 
subsequently as advised for the plants 
raised from cuttings. 

The Tea varieties when grown, as they 
always should be, in a lignt house and 
near the glass, will bear through the 
autumn and winter a night temperature of 
50° or 56" ; the favourite white sort 
Niphetos should have 5** more than this ; 
the day temperature ought to be a little 
higher according to the dull or sunny 
character of the weather. All Roses under 
pot culture, or when planted out under 
glass, should have good rich holding loam 
to grow in — they do not like light soil 
— and in potting it should be rammed hard 
so as to make it solid ; and one-sixth of 
rotten manure, with a small quantity of 
sand, should be added if the loam is very 
heavy. The Tea varieties, which are 
mainly to be depended on for bloom 
through the autumn and winter as well 
as much of the rest of the year, seldom fail 
to produce flowers from the growth they 
are continually making when it is not too 
weak, consequently it is necessary to supply 
them regularly with the requisite suste- 
nance to Keep up their strength. This can 
be done by the use of manure- water once 
a week or so when in active growth ; some 
of the light artificial manures applied to 
the surface of the soil in the pots so as to 
admit of being washed down by the water 
given, answers admirably for Koses of all 
kinds, but especially for the Teas. The 



usual course taken with the hybrid per- 
petuals intended for pot culture, is to 
strike the cuttings or carry out the graft- 
ing operations out-of-doors, and when the 
plants have grown so as to acquire enough 
strength to take them up and pot them in 
autumn, after which they should be kept 
cool out of the reach of frost, and brought 
on slowly into flower in spring with little 
fire-heat the first season ; they should be 
stood out-of-doors where they will be well 
cared for during the summer when they 
have bloomed ; a portion of the soil should 
be removed in the autumn, and larger pots 
given to those that require them. After 
thus having a year's growth in the pots 
so as to enable them to get establisned 
they may have more heat. 

The hybrid perpetual varieties should 
not be forced for bloom in the dead of 
winter, as the Tea sorts may easily be, as 
they do not bear forcing so early as the Teas. 
If forced so as to bloom later the plants 
will go on improving for years, in the same 
manner that the Teas will. When planted 
out in the house they occupy, and grown 
bush fashion, Roses attain a large size, and 
yield quantities of flowers, but are not so 
much under control as to the time of 
flowering as when kept in pots. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the way in which 
Roses may be used when planted out and 
grown as roof- climbers, or in covering back 
walls in greenhouses, further than to point 
to the fine appearance they have when 
well managed, and when suitable varieties 
are chosen, although with the assemblage 
present they cannot be expected to do so 
well as when th^ have a nouse to them- 
selves. Where Roses are used as climbers 
in a house where other plants are grown, 
none but the best growers, with leaves that 
are the least subject to mildew, should be 
employed. Where planted out the soil 
should be well supplied with manure-water, 
or surface dressings such as advised for the 
potplants. 

Tne following varieties are ''suitable for 
pot culture : — 

TEAS. 

Catherine Mermet, Flesh colour. 

Devoniensis, White. 

Gloire de Dijon, Yellow, shaded with 
salmon. 

Goubault Rose, centre buff. 

Homer. Rose, salmon centre. 

Isabella Sprunt, Canary yellow. 

Madame de St Joseph, Salmon pink. 

Madame Falcot Apricot. 

Madame VUlermoz, White, centre sal- 
mon. 

Niphetos, White, 
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President, Rose, shaded salmon. 
Safrano, Apricot. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS. 

Alfred Golomb. Carmine red. 
Annie Alexieff. Rose colour. 
Baroness Rothschild, Light pink. 
Beauty of Waltham. Rosy-crimson. 
Captain Christy, Salmon-flesh. 
Catherins Soupert, Rosy-peach. 
Centifolia rosea. Bright rose. 
Charles Lefebvre, Bright red. 
Dr, Andry, Bright red. 
DiLchessede Vallomhrosa, Rosy-peach. 
Duke of Gonnaught, Bright crimson. 
Duke of Edinburgh. Crimson. 
Edoua/rd Andre, Red. 
Emily Laxton, Bright rose. 
Fisher Holmes, Bright scarlet. 
General Jacqueminot, Red. 
HenH Ledechaux, Carmine. 
Jules MargoUin, Red. 
La France. Silvery-peach. 
La Rosiere. Deep maroon-crimson. 
Madame La^charme. Pure white. 
Madame Thirese Levet, Rose colour. 
Mademoiselle Eugenie Verdier. Rosy- 
salmon. 

Ma/rie Baumann, Crimson-red. 

Marquise de Gastellane, Rose colour. 

Pierre Notting. Deep red. 

Souvenir de Victor Verdier, Bright red. 

Star of Waltham, Carmine. 

Victor Verdier, Rose colour. 

WhUe Ba/roness, Pure white. 

The undermentioned are suitable for 
climbers :— 

Belle Lyonnaise, Lemon colour. 

Celine Forestier, Sulphur-yellow. 

Cheshunt Hybrid, Light carmine. 

Climbing Devoniensis. White. 

Desprez d fleur jaune. Sulphur, red, 
and buff. 

GUnre de Bordeaux. Silvery- white and 
rose. 

Gloire de Dijon, Yellow, shaded with 
salmon. 

Jeanne dJArc, White. 

LwTMvrque. White. 

Madame Marie Lavelley. Rose. 

Madame Trifle, Lemon colour. 

Marechal Niel. Golden yellow. 

Gphvrie. Copper and nankeen. 

Eein£ Olga de Wurtemberg, Bright red. 

Mildew, which has already been noticed 
as the worst enemy of Roses grown under 
glass, must be continually sought for, and 
as soon as the least sign is seen of the 
young leaves puckering or curling, flowers 
of sulphur must be dusted on the affected 
plants. If the parasite is left unchecked 
for even a few days it spreads in all direc- 



tions, causing the leaves to fall off with the 
inevitable weakening of the plants that 
follows. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
the insects that affect Roses ; to keep the 
former down it is necessary that the plants 
should be syringed freely every day during 
the active growing season, and twice a 
week at least in winter, doing the work 
thoroughly by getting the water to the 
under side of tne leaves as well as the 
upper surface. If the syringing is well 
and regularly done aphides seldom give 
much trouble ; but if tney appear fumigate 
with tobacco moderately, repeating the 
app lication until the insects are destroyed. 
When Roses are used as roof-climbers in 
houses where other plants are grown, such 
as in conservatories, the syringing recom- 
mended must be regularly attended to ; 
neglect of this is generally the cause of 
Roses doing indifferently when grown in 
this way. 

BUSSELIA. 

These are ^aceful-habited stove plants, 
and very distinct as regards general cha- 
racter. R. juncea is the best known and 
most usually cultivated species. It has 
slender. Rush-like branches, which droop 
in such a way as to give it at all times a 
handsome appearance, enhanced by its 
scarlet tube-shaped flowers. Russelias 
root freely from cuttings made of small 
pieces of the shoots. If, in spring, these 
are inserted, five or six together, in 4-inch 
pots filled with sand, and put in a warm 
house or pit, shaded and moist, under a 
bell-glass, they will root in a month, after 
which shift them singly into 3-inch pots 
in fibrous loam with a little sand added. 
Place them in a light position in a tem- 
perature that will do lor ordinary stove 
plants, give air in the daytime and main- 
tain a moderatelv, not too humid, atmo- 
sphere ; little shade will be required, except 
in very bright weather. 

Plants of these Russelias are inclined to 
branch naturally, but it will be advisable, 
as soon as the growth is fairly commenced, 
to pinch out the points of the shoots ; this 
will promote a bushy condition. Syringe 
overhead daily through the summer ; by 
the end of Jidy shift them to 5 or 6 inch 
pots. Each plant should have a stick to 
support the centre shoot, the side branches 
being allowed to hang down naturally. 
Reduce the heat towards the end of 
September ; a minimum temperature of 
60** will be sufficient in winter. In spring, 
about March, give them 7 or 8 inch pote, 
and when fairly got into growth pinch the 
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points out of the strongest shoots ; keep 
them supplied with water at the roots, but 
they do not require to be so moist as some 
plants. Give increased warmth as the 
summer advances, and treat generally as 
in the preceding season ; they may be ex- 
pected to bloom about July or a little later, 
and will keep on flowering for some time. 
Nothing more will be needed except addi- 
tional root-room each spring until they 
occupy pots 12 or 13 inches in diameter ; 
after that each season some of the old soil 
may be shaken away and new substituted, 
givmg a little manure-water during the 
height of their growth. They are good 
plants for hanging baskets. 

K juncea. Has very narrow leaves, bears 
bright scarlet, pendent, tubular flowers, and 
is a native of Mexico. 

B. multiflora. Bears bright red flowers, 
which are produced freely when the growth 
is well matured through being exposed to 
sufficient light and air. It comes from 
South America. 

Insects. — Russelias are not much sub- 
ject to the attacks of insects, but mealy 
bug and scale will live upon them ; if 
affected by the former, lay the plants down 
on their sides and syringe them freely with 
tepid water. Scale must be removed by 
sponging. 

SABAL. 

A genus of stout, large-growing stove 
Palms, with fan-shaped leaves, only suitable 
for a large house where their big leaves have 
room to extend. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, genersd details of culture. 

S,Blackbumiana (syn,: S, vmbraculifera). 
A large, strong-growing species that forms 
a thick trunk, on which are borne very large 
fan-shaped leaves, deeply plaited. It comes 
from the West Indies. 

SAGCHABUM. 

This is a genus of reed-like stove plants 
to which much interest is attachea from 
the fact that one species S. officinarum, 
which produces the sugar of commerce, 
belongs to it. All the species are easily 
grown, and have more or less elegance in 
their appearance. 

Propagation may be effected by division 
of the crowns, which should be carried out 
in spring before growth commences and 
the plants at once placed in a brisk grow- 
ing heat ; they thrive in a mixture of loam 
and peat, with some sand added. After 
they get established a cool stove or inter- 
mediate heat is all that will be required, 
with abundance of water whilst growing, 



and a free use of the syringe, keeping the 
soil drier in winter. 

S, officinarum. This species forms straight 
stems clothed with handsome green leaves. 
It grows to a height of 8 or 10 ifeet, and is 
very effective for use in the many ways that 
fine-leaved plants are now employed. It 
comes from India. 

S. violacevmi. Differs little in appear- 
ance from S. officinarum, except that the 
stems have a purple or violet colour, 
which, contrastmg with the green shade 
of the leaves, enhances their appearance. 
From the West Indies. 

Insects. — Red spider and aphides are 
sometimes troublesome on these plants, 
but a free use of the syringe will usually 
be sufficient to keep the former in check ; 
for aphides fumigate. 

SADLEBIA GYATHEOIDES. 

A beautiful, distinct-looking Tree Fern 
of moderate growth. At present it is very 
rare in collections, but deserves a place in 
even the most select company. It comes 
from the Sandwich Islands, and requires 
warm treatment. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

SALVIA. 

Amongst the best autumn and winter 
flowering plants are the Salvias. Being 
remarkably easy to grow, and abundant 
bloomers, they at once become most 
valuable for greenhouse decoration, and 
for furnishing flowers for cutting. Cut- 
tings of the various kinds struck in the 
spring have ample time to get large enough 
for flowering in autumn and winter; if 
put in about the middle of April, five or 
six together in 6-inch pots in sand, stood 
in a temperature of 60", kept close, moist, 
and shaded, they will strike in ten days or 
a fortnight ; then give more air, and as 
soon as tney have had time to maike a fair 
amount of roots move singly to 3-inch 
pots, and for a week or two stand in a 
similar temperature to that in which they 
have been struck. When tiiey get esta- 
blished pinch out the points of the shoots^ 
and ffive air freely ; by the end of May 
the plants will be better out in a cold pit 
where they can have plen^ of light. 
Again pinch out the points of the shoots 
when they have grown a joint or two ; 
they are quick growers, and in June should 
be moved to larger pots, the size being 
varied in accordance with that of the sorts 
grown, the smaller CTOwers, like S. Pit- 
cherii and others of tiae autumn bloomers, 
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may be put at once into their flowering- 
3)ote 8 or 10 inches in diameter, while the 
very strong growers, such as S. gesnerae- 
flora, will do put in pots of this size to be 
moved on later to others 3 or 4 inches 
larger. After this time they will be better 
out in the open air, and the shoots should 
be again stopped as soon as they have 
begun to grow freely. See that in all their 
steles these plants are well supplied with 
water, as if let to get dry the lower leaves 
fiutfer and their appearance is spoilt, while, in 
addition, the growth receives a check. Put 
4sticks for support as required, and stand 
far enough apart to prevent their being 
drawn. When the pots get full of roots 
give manure-water freely. Let them stand 
out-of-doors as long as there is no danger 
of frost — when there is they must be moved 
under glass. The early-flowering kinds 
will give a fine display through October 
and November. 

In place of keeping Salvias in pots all 
through the summer some growers turn 
them out in the open ground about June, 
lifting and putting them in pots towards 
September, which saves some trouble in 
watering, and if the roots are cut round 
with a spade a fortnight before taking 
them up the plants do not suffer much 
check ; give them plenty of water, and 
keep the house or pit in which they are 
43tood a little close for a week or two. 
After flowering all but enough plants to 
furnish cuttings may be thrown away. 

The following are desirable kinds : — . 

S, BetheUii, Rose colour. 

S, alho-coBrvlea, 

S, cocdnea grandiflora. Salmon red. 

S, elegans. Scarlet. 

S, gesnerceflora. Bright scarlet. A fine 
late sort. 

S, Heerii, Orange and red. 

iS. ianthina. Purple. 

8. patens. Blue. 

S, patens aJha, White. 

S, Pitcherii. Blue. 

S. splendens Bruantii. Scarlet 

S, tricolor. Purple, white, and scarlet. 

Insects. — Salvias are not much troubled 
with insects except aphides, for which 
fumigate or syringe with tobacco-water. 
If red spider affects them syringe freely 
with clean water. 

SANGHESIA. 

Evergreen stove plants, combining some- 
what handsome flowers with beautiful 
variegated foliage, which latter is their 
greatest attraction. The plants have a 
pretty effect in a small state confined to a 
single shoot, or larger when grown in the 



form of a dense bush. In general ap- 
pearance they are not unlike Aphelandra 
Leopoldii'. They are of easy culture, nice 
examples in 6 or 8 inch pots can be had in 
a few months from spring-struck cuttings. 

Their method of propagation and after 
treatment is similar to that advised for 
Aphelandras, which see. 

S, glaiLcophylla, Ground colour of leaves 
green, mid-rib red, lateral nerves yellow. 
A native of Eucador. 

S. nohilis variegaJta, Has large, hand- 
some leaves, groimd colour lively green, 
the nerves yellow, well defined. Also from 
Eucador. 

SANDEBSONIA AUBANTIAGA. 

A tuberous-rooted plant that may be 
grown as a climber ; m habit and genersJ 
appearance somewhat resembling the Glori- 
It is the only species of the genus at 

The flowers are 

It will succeed 

as advised for 

It comes from 



osas. 



present in cultivation, 
orange-yellow in colour, 
under treatment such 
Gloriosas, which 
Natal 



see. 



SANSEVIEBA ZETLANIGA. 

A singular evergreen stove plant with 
long, narrow, stout, erect sword -like leaves, 
deep green in colour, banded with white, 
springing from creeping stems. Those 
who are fond of plants with a decidedly 
distinct habit can scarcely fail to like thi 
Sanseviera. It is one of a moderately 
numerous genus, more of which, for 
ordinary purposes, it will not be necessary 
to grow. 

Its cultivation is by no means difficult 
It is increased by sucters which should be 
taken off in spring before growth begins ; 
all that is necessary is to divide the crowns 
into pieces, large or small, according to the 
inclination of the cultivator — a large plant 
will bear separating into single crowns, or 
simply cutting in half ; the pieces should 
have as much root attached to each as can 
be got, and should be placed singly in pots 
large enough to hola them. The plant 
will grow m either peat or loam with a 
moderate quantity of sand added. When 
potted crow on in a brisk stove heat, 
giving ttiem a moderately light position, 
with a little shade and a confined atmo- 
sphere until they begin to grow, after 
which give air daily with no shade unless 
the leaves are found to bum. This Sanse- 
viera does best with a liberal amount of 
heat in the summer, and in winter should 
have a night temperature of 60*. It comes 
from Ceylon. 
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Insects. — The leathery texture of the 
leaves prevents their becoming a prey to 
manv insects, but scale sometimes attaches 
itself to them and the creeping stems; 
when it appears it can best be removed by 
sponging. 

SARMIENTA BEFENS. 

A creeping evergreen stove Gesnerad. 
Like most allied species , it is easy to 
manage, and may be grown in a pot with 
the shoots supported bv sticks, or in a pot 
or basket suspended from the roof, with 
the shoots allowed to hang down ; or, if in 
a basket, trained round it so as to cover 
the surface. In this way they have a 
pretty effect when not kept too close, 
letting the points of the shoots have 
liberty. Thus treated, its red flowers are 
seen to advantage. It requires the same 
treatment as Columneas, which see. It 
comes from ChilL 

SARBAGENIA. 

Among the singular forms now and then 
assumed by plants, few can match the Sar- 
lacenias, or oide-saddle Plants, as regards 
grotesque shape and beautiful leaf colour- 
ing, and this wholly independent of their 
equally curious and beautiful flowers, 
wnich, like the plants, are entirely diffe- 
rent from those of all others. All the 
species have hollow leaves more or less 
extended, and succeed best in an inter- 
mediate temperature ; some, like S. pur- 
purea, are stout, short, and much distended, 
others, like the different forms of S. Drum- 
mondii, funnel or horn shaped, and as 
much as 3 or 4 feet in lengtn wh6n well 
grown ; in all the leaf-blade is more or 
less extended, so as to form a lid to the 
mouth of the pitcher — not very decided in 
S. purpurea, but large and completely over- 
lapping the oriflce in some of the varieties 
of S. flava. The whole of the family 
belong to what have recently been called 
Insectivorous plants. The Sarracenias are 
easily grown, if their wants are fairly well 
supplied. Where failure occurs it is mostly 
traceable to their being kept too warm. 
An intermediate temperature both summer 
and winter suits them best, although some 
of the kinds, such as S. purpurea, will 
grow in a cold frame or even live out-of- 
doors in certain places, but its appearance 
is not nearly so good as when grown in a 
little heat. A night temperature of 48** or 
60° in winter, and 60" in summer at night, 
and from 70** to 75° in the daytime will be 
found to suit them. 

Boil is another most important matter. 



The flbrous material with all the earthy 
matter shaken out of the best Orchid peat, 
added to an equal part of chopped sjmag- 
num and a good sprinkling of potsherds or 
charcoal, with a little sand, should be used. 
The crowns should be divided about the 
beginning of February before the roots 
have begun to move ; they may be potted 
singly, or grown several together in pot» 
proportionate in size to the numbers oc- 
cupying each. A 4 or 6 inch pot is big 
enough for a single crown. The pots 
should be one-third filled with drainage, 
and the material pressed moderately firm 
about the roots, giving them immediately 
as much water as will soak the whole. 
The plants should then be stood on some 
moisture-holding medium ; the nearer the 
glass they are the stouter they will grow> 
and the higher coloured the pitchers will 
come. They are swamp plants, and should 
be watered twice a week in winter, and 
every day through the growing season — at 
all times the soil shoula be kept quite wet. 
If shade is given in summer it should be 
with very thin material, and none is re- 
quired unless the sun is found to bum 
the leaves. They are better not syringed 
overhead, as water applied in this way to 
the tall-growing kinds makes the pitchers 
weak and scarcely able to support them- 
selves. They look the best when a number 
of crowns are grown together, say as many 
as will occupy a 14 or 15 inch pot. It is 
important tnat they should have the whole 
of the material shaken away once a year 
and replaced with new, or it will get sour 
and cause rotting of the roots, a condition 
from which the plants take years to re- 
cover. All the kinds, except the different 
forms of S. Drummondii, should be re- 
potted about the time mentioned for pro- 
Eagation by division of the crowns, that is,, 
efore growth commences. The varieties 
of S. Drummondii ought to be potted in 
July, as the principal season of producing 
their pitcher-like leaves is in autumn. 
The spring growth of these varieties is 
mostly confined to leaves that do not deve- 
lop to pitchers, although when very strong 
they will produce a number of pitchers 
along with the other leaves in spring* 
If the shaking out and potting is done 
after any root-srowth has begun, the 
pitchers that foflow are liable to be de- 
formed. Propagation by pieces of the 
root-stems should be carried out at the 
time of the winter potting. If the plants 
are wanted to gain strength fast, the 
flower-stems should be pinched out as soon 
as they appear. 

All the undermentioned kinds are well 
worth growing :— 
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S. atrosanguinea, A very handsome 
species, thickly streaked witn red on the 
upper part of the pitcher, which colouring 
assumes the form of a soHd blotch on the 
greater portion of the inside of the lid. 
Flowers white. 

8. Chdsomi. A hybrid variety of great 
beau^. It is a cross between S. purpurea 
and S. rubra. The pitchers, intermediate 
in habit between the two parents, attain a 
height of 18 inches. In shape they par- 
take of the character of S. purpurea, and 
are highly coloured with crimson-purple. 

8. crispata. Another fine kind, hand- 
somely pencilled longitudinally with red. 
Flowers white. 

S, Drmmiumdii alba. The taUest of all. 
We have had this sort with pitchers 4 feet 
high. The upper part of the pitchers is 
white, distinctly mottled and veined with 
green. Flowers crimson-purple. 

8, Drwmmondii rubra, A beautiful, 
highly-coloured sort, with stout, tall, erect 
pitchers, the upper portions white, suffused 
and netted witn red. Flowers crimson- 
purple. 

Siflava maxima. This makes the largest 
pitchers of all the family. The lids of a 
strong example will attain a width of 6 
inches, the upper portion of the pitchers is 
of an olive-yellow shade, the lid streaked 
with crimson. Flowers yellow. 

8. flava omata, A large, stout-growing, 
very handsome sort, the upper portion of 
the pitchers and their lids covered with a 
close network of reddish-brown. Flowers 
yellow. 

S, psittacina, A small but beautiful kind 
with prostrate pitchers deeply coloured 
with red towards the extremities ; the lid 
forms a complete hood. Flowers purple. 

S. purpv/rea, A very stout, snort- 
pitchered kind, the pitchers are procum- 
bent and deeply suffused with, or almost 
wholly, reddish-purple towards the ex- 
tremities. Flowers purple. 

S, rubra has medium-sized pitchers, 
deeply veined and shaded on the upper 
part with red, as also the lid. The flowers 
of this species are ruby-coloured, and 
deliciously scented like Violets. 

8, variolaris, A medium grower, with 
erect pitchers, spotted on the upper part 
with white ; the lid is hooded. A distmct 
kind. Flowers yellow. 

All the species are natives of North 
America. 

Insects. — Sarracenias are not generally 
much affected with insects beyond thrips 
and aphides, which are often troublesome, 
and immediately these are found they 
must be at once destroyed, or they will 
spoil the pitchers. Fumigation and spong- 



ing with clean water are the safest means 
to employ with these plants. 

SGHUBEBTIA. 

There are two species of these pretty, 
free-blooming stove plants, both natives of 
Brazil — S. grandiflora, which bears white 
blossoms, and S. graveolens, which has 
pale yellow flowers. Both are very dis- 
tinct in general appearance and also in the 
character of their flowers, which are pro- 
duced during the summer months. They 
can be strucK from cuttings composed of 
the young shoots, such as have sprung 
from branches that have been cut back and 
have attained a length of 4 inches or 5 
inches, taking them off with a heel in 
spring, and putting them singly in little 
pots in sand. They should be set in a 
close, shady place under a propagating 
glass in a temperature of 70" ; they will 
usually root in about a month or six weeks. 
After allowing a little time for them to get 
inured to the air of the house move them 
into 4-inch pots, using good turfy peat 
containing plenty of vegetable fibre, and 
adding sand enough to keep it porous. 

As soon as they begin to grow pinch out 
the points of the shoots, otherwise, from 
their natural scandent habit, they will run 
up thin and insufficiently furnished. They 
will thrive during the summer imder 
similar conditions of heat, shade, moisture, 
and air as ai'e found to answer for the 
generality of evergreen stove plants ; give 
them pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger about 
the beginning of July, and insert a few 
sticks in the soil to train the shoots to. 
They may produce a few flowers towards 
autumn, but it is better not to consider 
these the first season, and to get the plants 
as strong as possible for the second year. 
Give them all the light that can be afforded 
through the autumn, with more air and a 
drier atmosphere, wintering in a tempera- 
ture of 60°. In the spring, when the heat 
of the house is raised, move them into 
10-inch or 12-inch pots, and treat them as 
in the previous summer ; keep the shoots 
trained so that they may not get entangled. 
Manure- water will assist the plants when 
their time of blooming approaches, which 
if all goes well will be about July. They 
will keep on flowering until the end of 
August ; afterwards they should have their 
shoots well shortened back. Winter as 
before, give larger pots in spring, and in 
other respects treat as in the preceding 
summer ; after this the plants may be 
either cut back and grown on again, or 
discarded and their place taken by young 
ones. 
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iNSEcra — If not attended to well in the 
matter of syringing daily during the grow- 
ing season, they are lialble to get infested 
with red spider and thrips, otherwise these ' 
insects do not usually trouble Schubertias. 
If mealy bug affect them, the plants should 
be laid on their sides and syringed freely 
with insecticide ; repeat the application 
until they are quite clean. 



SCUTELLARIA MOGGINIOTA. 

This evergreen stove shrub grows to a 
height of about 2 feet ; it has handsome 
foliage and bears from the points of the 
shoots close, compact bunches of tube- 
shaped, bright red and yellow flowers. It 
is a remarkably free bloomer, keeping on 
flowering almost the whole year round 
when any growth is being made, and on 
that account one of the best plants that 
has been introduced for years, as the 
flowers are equally effective on the plant 
or in a cut state, in which they last a 
considerable time. It succeeds in ordinary 
loam made moderately rich with rotten 
manure and mixed with sand. It may be 
propagated at any time of the year when 
bits of half-ripened wood can be had, such 
as the young growths which spring from 
the joint below >\here a stout shoot has 
been cut back ; if these are taken off early 
in spring and put five or six together in 
pots just large enough to hold them, filled in 
the ordinary way, kept moist and covered 
with a propagating glass, they will root in 
a few weeks ; after that shift them singly 
into 3-inch pots, using fresh loam fairly 
enriched, to which is added a full comple- 
ment of sand. The latter is needed for all 
free-growing subjects of the nature of this 
plan^ as they require a plentiful supply of 
water, and it is necessary that it should 
pass freely away, or the roots, though not 
delicate, are sure to get out of order. 

As soon as the cuttings are fairly rooted 
pinch out the tops, and repeat this when 
the plants have made a couple more joints. 
An ordinary moderate hotnouse tempera- 
ture will answer through the year. With 
all plants of a continuous blooming habit 
it is advisable never to over-excite them by 
too much heat, or, on the opposite, to keep 
them so cool as to wholly stop growth. 
Directly the pots are fairly full of roots 
shift into others proportionate to the size 
to which the plants are expected to grow ; 
they will flower at almost any size from 
that obtainable in 6-inch pots upwards. 
Water liberally as the roots get plentiful, 
give air freely in the daytime during 
summer, shade when the weather requires 



it, and syringe in the evenings during the 
season of active growth. 

When the flowers are wanted in a cut 
state, it is well to use those produced by 
the strongest shoots, at the same time cut- 
ting these shoots moderately well back, so 
as to encourage the weaker branches and 
keep the plants in a symmetrical form. 
In spring, about the time the usual rise in 
temperature takes place, it is well to cut 
the plants freely back, so as to keep them 
from getting too taU, after which they may 
be turned out of the pots, a portion of the 
soil removed, and larger pots given, using 
loam of a moderately free character. If 
they are thus treated annually, with the 
additional help of manure-water through 
the summer, they may be kept in a thriv- 
ing state for several years ; but it is advis- 
able always to have some young stock on 
hand, as moderate-sized examples for ordi- 
nary purposes will usually be found the 
best 

Insects. — The frequent use of the 
syringe during the most active period of 
growth generally keeps the plants free 
from insects, but if aphides or tnrips affect 
them fumigate or dip in tobacco- water. 

SELAGINELLA (LYGOPODIUM). 

Although not so much varied in their 
appearance as their near allies, the Ferns, 
these beautiful plants are general favour- 
ites : their singulai* forms, with the diffe- 
rent shades of colour they possess, from the 
deep gieen of S. plumosa to the metallic 
hue of S. csesia, are very attractive. The 
sorts that find favour with cultivators are 
indigenous to widely different parts of the 
world — China, Europe, India, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and South America, all con- 
tribute to the assemblage of fine species 
now in cultivation. Some of the kdnds 
will thrive in a greenhouse, others require 
a moderate stove heat, and all like a fairly 
moist atmosphere, with shade from the 
sun, and to be kept out of the reach of 
draughts, and in the case of nearly all 
never to be allowed to get dry at the roots. 

They will grow in almost any kind of 
soil provided it is porous ; in peat they 
usually don a deeper shade of green. 
They are easily propagated by division of 
the creeping stems, which most of the 
species possess, and produce roots from 
freely ; the best time to j^ropagate them is 
about the end of February, before the sea- 
son's growth commences. The pieces sepa- 
rated from the old plants should always 
have a good portion of roots attached, in 
which case all that is necessary is to put 
them in well-drained pots or pans large 
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enough to allow of the extension they will 
make during the season, as it is not neces- 
jsary to move them again before the spring 
comes round, when larger pots may be 
^ven proportionate in size to that which 
the plants are required to grow to. Give 
plenty of water through the growing sea- 
-son, and shade carefully from the sun ; 
keep the atmosphere moist, admit a mode- 
rate amount of air daily, and moisten them 
overhead with the syringe in the evenings 
through the growing season. The soil in 
which they are grown is all the better for 
having a good sprinkling of potsherds, 
charcoal, or coal cinders mixed with it ; 
-any of these will answer in keeping the 
soil from getting sour, with the large 
■amount of water required when the plants 
are in active growth. All the dilfference 
needed in the treatment of the warm and 
the cooler section is that the former should 
have a night temperature in the winter of 
from 54° to 58**, whereas the cooler species 
will not want more than 45°, with in the 
•case of both a proportionate rise in the day; 
in summer a night temperature of 60** to 
66°, with more by day according to the 
:state of the weather, will answer for the 
warm division, and that of a warm green- 
house for the cool sorts, but even these 
usually look fresher for a little extra 
warmth. 

The undermentioned are all distinct and 
iandsome species, that require the most 
-warmth : — 

S. africana, 
S. argentea, 
S, concinna, 
S. cuspidata, 
S, GcUeotii. 
S. Icevigata, 
S. Lohoii, 
S. LyaMU, 
8. rvbricavlis, 
B. wnibrosa, 
S. tmdncUa, 
jS>. VictoricB, 
jS. Wallickii. 

The following are greenhouse species : — 

jSf. a^pvs. 

JS». calif ornica, 

S, denticulata, 

JS. helvetica, 

JS. involvens, 

B, KravMiana, 

S, Ma/rtermi variegaJta, 

JS. Poulterii, 

B, serpens. 

S. gtohnifera. 

B. voenahUis, 

S, WiMenovii, 



SESIOOaRAPHIS GHIES- 
BREGHTIANA. 

This handsome stove Acanthad is another 
of the select number of plants whose time 
of flowering occurs during the autumn or 
winter months, and on this account it is 
especially valuable. Its bright red tube- 
shaped flowers are produced freely from the 
points of the shoots of the current season's 
growth. It has a somewhat erect habit, 
but by attention to stopping in the younger 
stages of growth it assumes a bushy form. 
It is one of those quick-growing plants 
that are usually propagat^ annually in 
the spring for flowering in the ensuing 
winter, a mode of treatment by many con- 
sidered preferable to that of growing the 
old plants on a second season, althougn by 
the latter course they can be had in a 
larger state. It forms a handsome object 
in the stove during the dull season, and 
the flowers when cut will stand fairly well 
if the previous treatment of the plants has 
been such as to enable them to attain all 
the strength of which they are capable. 

Cuttings made from the young shoots 
which the plants, after blooming, will pro- 
duce in ordinary stove heat, taken off in 
March and treated in the usual way in a 
moderately moist, confined atmosphere, 
will soon strike root ; then put them singly 
into 4-inch pots, pinch out the points as 
soon as they begin to grow, and repeat this 
when a second growth has been made. As 
in the case of other quick-growing plants 
it is necessary to give it plenty of light, 
otherwise a weak condition is sure to 
follow. A single shift from the pots they 
are now in to those in which the plants 
are to bloom will be enough ; this should 
be given them about the end of May ; 8 or 
9 inch pots will suffice, as when the soil 
gets full of roots they can be kept going 
by the use of manure-water. A low pit 
where they can be near the glass will oe 
the best place onwards after the second 
potting, giving air freely in the middle of 
the day, during which time the plants will 
bear a day temperature of from 70° to 80°, 
with from 60° to 65° at night Syringe 
daily to promote growth and keep down 
insects, using a thin shade when the sun is 
very bright ; the shoots should be again 
stopped as soon as the roots have got esta- 
blished in the soil. The treatment re- 
quired through the summer will be of a 
routine character until September; then 
give more air and expose the plants to all 
the light possible wim a view to solidify- 
ing the growth and checking a disposition 
to over-lengthening of the shoots. As the 
days get shorter reduce the temperature in 
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the dav, bnt do not keep them too cool, i 
eBpecially at night, ae, in common with all 
tUi\6 ■abjectB that flower in the aatunm or 
wint«r, if deficient of warmth the blooms 
will be thin and indiffeieut Keep the 
heads of the plants close to the glam from 
the time the nowen are formed, and if the 
pOl« are very full of roots use w^ mannre- 
water once a week. After blooming, unless 
laige specimens are wanted, it will not be 
neceasaiy to retain more of the old plants 
than are sufficient to furnish stock for 
cuttings ; keep them with the soil only a 
little moist through the time that inter- 
venes from the flowering until they are 
again started into growtn, during which 
period a temperature of from 55° to 60° at 
ni^t will maintain them in health. 

TNeEcra.~Thifl plant is not much sub- 
ject to insects, but aphides, red spider, and 
thripe will eometimes attack it ; for these 
fumigate with tobacco or dip in tobaoco- 

smiiAX 

Evergreen stove climbers suitable for 
covering walls or pillars or draping the 
roofJB of large stoves. They are not much 
in. &vour, as in moat cases plants of a 
more attractive character can be employed. 
Where grown, unless they have plenty of 
loom fur the shoots to extend, they should 
not have over much root space, tJ.tbough 
they do better planted out tmin when con- 
fined in pots. 

They are easily increased by suckers 
which they produce freely ; these should 
be taken off in spring, before the plants 
begin to grow, and put singly in 5 or 
6 mch pot*. They will thrive in either 
peat or loam, and an intermediate heat is 
sufficient for them. After the young plants 
have been grown for a year in pots they 
may be planted out. 

The following are suitable for using in 
the way deacribed : — 

8. Ivngifolia varUgata. A distinct-look- 
ing plant ; in colour the leaves are a com- 
bination of deep and greyish green. From 
Para. 

jS. ^TtttlffUiorthii. A new species ; the 
gronnd colour of the leaves is green, with 
greyish- white markinge. 

lUHEcra.— If weU attended to with the 
syringe through the growing season little 
trouble need be anticipated irom insects. 

BOLANUM. 



Among the large number of Solanums 
existent there are two especially worth 



growing for the pretty ^pearance of 
their fruit, S. caosicastrnm and S. pseudo- 
ispncnm, the red berries of which render 
the plants so effective in the antumn 
and winter months. They are evergreen 
ip^enhoose plants that flower and produce 
their berries profusely in a small state. 

They are often raised from seeds which 
germinate freely if stood in a temperature 
of 60* or 65°. Afterwards pot singly, and 
^row on during spring in an intermediate 
temperature. TTirough the summer jHit 
them in cold pits or frames, or plant them 
out in the open ground, taking up and 
potting in September. But as there is 
uinsiderable difference in plants raised 
&om seed in the quantity of berries they 
bear it is best to select the freest fruiters, 
uid propagate from them by shoot cut- 
tings. To have the berries ripe and fully 
coloured in antumn the cuttings should he 
struck by the end of the year ; the soft 
points of the shoots root in a few weeks in 
a temperature of 65°, kept moist and close, 
after which move Uiem sii^ly to small 
pots ; good loam with a little leaf-mould 
and sand suits them in every way. Keep 
in a temperature similar to that in which 
the cuttu^ were struck, and pinch out 
the points of the shoots as soon as they 
begin to grow, standing them near the 
glass with a little air in the day. Con- 
tinue to treat in this way until Uarcb, 
when they will be ready for moving to 
6-inch pots, in which they are to remain ; 
previous to potting agiiin stop the points 
of the shoots so as to secure bushy growth, 
which is essential to the appearance the 
plants should have when in fruit Keep 
up a growing temperature by the aid of 
fire heat until the middle of April, after 
which no further assistance in this way 
win be needed. Cool greenhouse treat- 
ment is all these SolanimiB require, and 
the heat so far advised is only used with a 
view to get the young plants on in size 
sufficiently to cause them to bloom early 
enough so that their berries may have 
time to grow and ripen by autumn. Plants 
that are not wanted to have their berries 
ripe before the end of the year may be 
struck a little later. By the middle of 
May a cold pit will answer for them ; air 
should be given freely in the daytime, 
with a little shade when sunny, and plenty 
of water to the soil ; syringe freely every 
afternoon — this must be done r^jularly 
and thoroughly to keep clear of red spider, 
to which the plants are subject, and which, 
if present, quickly spoils the foli^e. Con- 
tinue this treatment through the summer, 
standing them close to the glass. By Sep- 
, tember the berries will be fast putting on 
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their bright red tint, and after this time no 
more synnging will be required. Through 
the autumn and winter give ordinary green- 
house treatment in the matter of warmth, 
air, and water. Plants that had their 
berries ripe early, and have got shabby, 
may be cut well back early in the year, 
ana when they have broken shaken par- 
tially out, put in pots a size larger and 
grown on as in the previous summer. So 
managed they can be used a second season, 
or they may be planted out half a yard 
apart in the open ground, where, if well 
attended to with water to the soil and 
syringing overhead, they will make hand- 
some litue specimens by the beginning of 
September, when they should be taken up 
ana potted as abeady indicated. 

Insects. — Eed spider, to which these 
Solanums are subject, will be kept down 
if attention as advised in the matter of 
syringing is given. Aphides, which are 
also partial to them, must be destroyed by 
fumigation. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

A deciduous climber with pretty flowers, 
suitable for growing on a rafter in a green- 
house. 

It can be struck from cuttings in the 
spring, and grown on similarly to Sollyas, 
which see. It flowers over a considerable 
portion of the summer, and comes from 
South America. 

SOLANUM OYIGEBUM. 

Among the annual species of Solanum is 
the singular egg plant; there are several 
forms, differing little in general character 
except in the colour of their fruit, of which 
there are white, red, violet^ and yellow 
varieties. 

The cultivation of all is the same ; the 
seeds should be sown in spring, in pots 
or pans filled with fine loamy soil, to which 
some sand has been added ; cover them 
lightly, and stand on a moderate hot-bed 
covered with an ordinary frame. Here 
they will do better than in a house. When 
the plants are up put them singly in small 
pots filled with soil well enriched with 
rotten dung, giving larger pots as required 
further on. Durmg the early stages of 
their growth, and until the fruit has at- 
tained its fall size, they should be kept in 
genial heat and be well supplied with 
water ; give air daily, with a little shade 
when the son is powerful, and syringe 
freely overhead to keep down red spider, 
to which thev are subject When the 
firait has reached its fdU size and colour 



they mav be stood anywhere in a cool 
house, from Africa. 

Insects. — Aphides are partial to these 
plants, and must be destroyed by fumiga- 
tion or they soon spoil the leaves. 

SOLLYA. 

These are very distinct evergreen green- 
house twining plants of slender habit ; 
their pretty flowers bright blue — a colour so 
scarce among hardwooded plants — are pro- 
duced in great profusion during the sum- 
mer and autumn months ; the flowers are 
small individually, but as they are borne 
in quantities the deficiency in size is fully 
compensated for. Plants in a healthy con- 
dition give a succession for a considerable 
time. They are more at home when used 
for training round a pillar in a consenatoiy^ 
or for growing as single pot specimens on 
a trellis or other support, than when em- 
ployed for draping the roof, a purpose that 
can be better effected by plants of larger 
growth. In fact, when grown with a view ta 
training the branches to cover any portion 
of the woodwork in the conservatoiy it will 
generally be found better to confine their 
roots to a pot, unless the size of the border 
into which they are to be turned out is 
very limited, as, though anything but 
delicate rooters, like many of the plants 
that hail from the same region, their roots^ 
in keeping with their heads, are of such 
moderate extent that their requirements 
can be better met by pot culture. Sollyas 
strike from cuttings, which should be 
obtained in spring from shoots that have 
some time before been cut back ; take 
them off with a heel when about 3 inches 
long, keep close and moderately warm and 
they will strike in a few weeks, when 
move them singly into little pots, stopping 
the points as soon as they begin to grow. 
By the end of June give 4-inch pots, using 
a mixture of peat and sand ; from the time 
they are esta Wished give them warm green- 
house treatment. A temperature such as 
required by ordinary greenhouse stock will 
answer through the winter. About the 
end of March or beginning of April give 
them a shift into pots 3 inches laiqger, 
make the soil quite firm, and insert 
half a dozen tokrably tall sticks just 
inside the rims of the pots, as whatever 
may be the ultimate intention as to the 
position the plants are to occupy it is 
Detter to support them in this way at first 
After potting keep, as usual with plants of 
similar description, the atmr/sphere a little 
closer for two or three weeks, until growth 
has fairly commenced^ and as soon as the 
weather gets sufficiently warm syringe 
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overhead in the afternoons, shutting up 
early enough to close in a good amount of 
8un-heat. The plants require little stop- 
ping, but should any of the shoots take a 
decided lead it will be necessary to shorten 
them back to encourage the weaker ones ; 
they will want attention from time to time 
in training the shoots regularly round the 
outflides of the sticks, otherwise, from the 
natural twining habit of the plants, they 
will lay hold of each other in such a way 
that it will be difficult to separate them 
without injury. Little shade is necessary, 
as from the leathery nature of their leaves 
they are able to bear exposure to the sun. 
From the naturally moderate growth of 
the plants it is not absolutely necessary to 
give them another shift through the sum- 
mer, except in the case of any that may 
happen to be unusually vigorous — these 
may have pots a couple of inches larger 
«bout the end of June, and the roots 
will thus have sufficient time to get full 
possession of the soil before autumn. 
Cease using the syringe by the middle of 
August, and give plenty of air both day 
and night. Winter them in a temperature 
suitable for ordinary greenhouse stock, 
anything from 36" to 45" will suit them, 
as they are neither subject to mildew 
from a low temperature nor liable to be 
started into growth with a few degrees 
more heat. Keep the soil in a medium 
condition as to moisture through the 
winter, the roots are not so sensitive in 
this respect as many, and this renders 
them, like Rhynchospermum jasminoides, 
and a few others of similar character, very 
suitable for beginners in the cultivation of 
hardwooded greenhouse plants. Again, 
about the same time as the preceding 
spring, give another shift, if satisfactory 
progress has been made they will again 
stand about 3 inches more root-room ; use 
the soil with as much fibre in it as possible 
so as to enable it to last long. It will now 
be necessary to determine in what way the 
plants are to be grown ; if for a pillar, or 
over the front li^ts of a greenhouse, some 
wires should be placed to train them to. 
With these, as with all plants of like 
habit, it is better to tie the shoots than to 
allow them to cling to the supports by 
twining, as when the latter takes place 
removal, should it be necessary, either for 
the purpose of changing their position or 
of cleansing from insects, is invariably 
effected at a sacrifice of some of the 
branches. If the plants are required for 
pot specimens a moderate-sized wire trellis 
will be the best to grow them on ; in this 
case also prevent them from becoming 
twined round the wires, and be mindfid 



to clothe the bottom of the trellis first 
before allowing the shoots to ascend up- 
wards or the lower portion can never be 
covered satisfactorily. Little more will 
be required except routine treatment, such 
as already advised, in giving more root- 
room when needed. As in the case of 
most plants of a similar character weak 
liquid manure during the growing season 
will be found beneficial. 

S. Drum/mondii. From Australia. 

S. heterophylla. A native of New Hol- 
land. 

S. linearis. From Swan River. 

Insects. — The tough leathery leaves 
afford little sustenance to such as red spider, 
thrips, or greenfly ; where the syringe is 
used as advised during the summer months 
these are seldom troublesome, but should 
aphides attack the young shoots dip in 
tobacco or quassia water, or fumigate. 
Scale must be diligently sought for and 
removed by sponging, or the heads of the 
plants may be wholly dipped when at rest 
m a strong solution of insecticide. 

SONERILA MABGABITAGEA. 

This is a particidarly handsome small- 
growing stove plant, the bright pink 
flowers with prominent yellow anthers 
contrasting admirably with the lovely 
spotted leaves. It is a spreading, low- 
growing, semi-herbaceous Melastomad, 
which attains a height of 8 inches or 9 
inches. It flowers early in the spring and 
lasts in bloom two or three weeks, during 
which time it is one of the prettiest of 
stove plants. Even when out of flower, 
a well-grown Sonerila is always attractive, 
its dense mass of small leaves profusely 
studded with milk-white spots looking like 
pearls set in bright green. It is a native 
of India, and in order to grow well re- 
quires a brisk heat and a somewhat moist 
atmosphere. It thrives best in fibrous peat 
broken small and mixed with about one- 
fourth of chopped sphagnum, to which a 
liberal proportion of sand should be added, 
with a good sprinkling of crocks. 

It strikes readily in the spring from 
pieces of the shoots inserted in small "pots 
half full of crocks, the remainder being 
filled up with material such as that already 
described. The cuttings should be kept 
moist and covered with a bell-glass in a 
temperature of 70" ; they will root in two 
or three weeks. When the young plants 
have got fairly established move them into 
larger pots or deep pans, as to get a good 
specimen in the least time its branching 
procumbent shoots should have room to 
spread over the soil, into which they will 
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root, and in this way cover a much larger 
surface than they would do if only sup- 
ported from the stem first rooted. The 
soil thixjugh the growing season should be 
kept moderately moist, but not too wet. 
Syringe once a day, but only in bright 
weather, so that the moisture may dry ojff 
them soon, or sometimes the shoots will 
damp if the water hangs on them too long. 
To counteract this the plants should be 
stood tolerably near the glass, but must be 
shaded slightly from the sun when the 
weather is not ; they should have air daily 
through the growing season, but must not 
be where the air admitted will dry the 
atmosphere too much. During the latter 
part of spring and through the summer the 
plants will bear a temperature of 70° in 
the night and 85" by day. Nothing further 
is required but to give additional pot- 
room, as this becomes necessary, and reduce 
the heat as the autumn comes on, and also 
discontinue shading and syringing. In 
the winter a night temperature of 60° to 
65° will be sufficient. Young plants are 
preferable to old ones, as the latter some- 
times are liable to damp off after flowering ; 
this is more likely to occur if, when the 
flowers drop, the falling petals are not 
shaken away, as if left to decay on the 
shoots they will cause them to rot. But, 
independent of this, young plants propa- 
gated early each spring are preferable to 
old ones. There are three varieties of 
this plant — S. margaritacea, S. margari- 
tacea alba, and S. marguitacea superba, 
similar in habit, but differing in appear- 
ance. 

Insects. — Scale, mealy bug, and other 
insects will sometimes attack Sonerilas. 
Those that can be destroyed by fumigation 
are easily got rid of by tnat means, but the 
scale and mealy bug are difficult to deal 
with when they get established on the 
brittle stems and leaves, which are im- 
patient of any but very gentle handling ; 
and, like other plants with delicate foliage, 
they will not bear the use of insecticide, 
sponge and water being the best means by 
which to clean them. 

SPARliANNIA AFBIGANA. 

A handsome flowering evergreen green- 
house plant that grows to the height of a 
small tree in its native country, but blooms 
freely in a small state under cultivation. 
The flowers are quite distinct from those 
of most other thmgs ; they are produced 
in large bunches at the extremities of the 
shoots, and last for a considerable time in 
fresh condition. The plant strikes freely 
from shoot cuttings in spring, put singly 



in small pots in sand, keep moist, close, 
and shaded in a temperature of 70°. As 
soon as well-rooted give more air, and in a 
few weeks they will require moving to 
6-inch pots. It does well in good ordinary 
loam, to which has been added some rotten 
manure and a good portion of sand. Keep 
the young plants in a growing temperature 
similar to that in which they were struck 
until they get to moving freely, when re- 
duce the heat to that of an ordinary green- 
house. Stop the shoots when they have 
made a little progress — the plant has an 
erect habit and requires attending to in this 
respect. By midsummer more root-room 
win be required ; it is a free grower, and 
10 or 12 inch pots will not be too large ; 
the soil now used should be in a lumpy 
state and contain more manure. Again 
stop the shoots, tying them well out ; all 
through the growing season give plenty of 
air and light, with a little shade in very 
bright weather, and syringe well in the 
afternoons before taking the air off. When 
the flowering is over cut the shoots back 
freely and keep the soil drier, wintering in 
a temperature of 40° by night. In spring 
turn them out of the pots, removing part 
of the soil, and give others a size larger. 
The plant will last for many years if well 
attended to. It comes from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Insects. — Most of the insects that are 
troublesome on indoor plants will live on 
this Sparmannia ; the frequent syringing 
advised will keep down red spider and 
aphides. If scale affect it syringe with 
insecticide. 

SPRSBOGYNE. 

These handsome stove Melastomads are 
remarkably distinct plants, especially S. 
latifolia, which is much the finest and 
most desirable species to cultivate. In 
appearance it is like Cyanophyllum magni- 
ficum, but its leaves, although not nearly 
so large as those of the Cyanophyllum, are 
more beautiful ; the colour of the upper 
surface is a shade of olive-green, shin- 
ing like velvet ; their beauty is much 
heightened by the singular corrugation 
which extends in a complete network over 
the whole leaf, imparting to the plant a 
particularly handsome and unique cha- 
racter. Besides S. latifolia there are two 
or three other kinds in cultivation--S. 
ferruginea, S. imperialis, and S. cinna- 
momea ; the latter comes from Costa Rica, 
S. imperialis from Peru, and the two first- 
named from South America. All are alike 
as to their cultural requirements, and a 
I high temperature is necessary to grow 
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them well. They are easily increased and 
are free growers, thriving in either loam 
or peat, the latter to be preferred where it 
can be had of good quality. They can be 
propagated at any time of the year when 
cuttings in a half-ripened condition are 
obtainable; these may consist of the top 
leading shoot taken off with about three 
joints, or of side shoots such as are pro- 
duced by a plant that has had its head 
removed, say in April.' By the beginning 
of June it will have pushed out side shoots ; 
if these, when big enough, are taken off at 
a joint and put singly into 3-inch or 4-inch 
pots filled with sandy peat, the surface all 
sand, kept moist, shaded, and close under a 
propagating glass in a temperature of 70° 
or 75°, they will root sufficiently in three 
weeks or a month to bear the glass being 
dispensed with. After this keep them 
where they will get a fair quantity of light 
in a house or pit where the atmosphere is 
moderately humid, giving some air in the 
daytime, and shading always when the 
sun's rays come on tnem. They should 
now have heat in the night time, like 
ordinaiy hot stove plants, with 80° or 85° 
in the day. They are free rooters, and by 
the middle of August will recjuire moving 
into pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter ; 
use soil with plenty of vegetable fibre in it, 
and a moderate quantity of sand and some 
rotten manure. They should be syringed 
once daily all through the growing season, 
getting the water well to the undersides 
of the leaves, so as to prevent the lodgment 
of thrips or red spider. Reduce the tem- 
perature in the autumn, leave off shading, 
and regulate the admission of air in accord- 
ance with the state of the weather. The 
night temperature during the winter should 
not be under 60° or 65°, and it ought to 
be gradually increased from the end of 
February through the spring until it 
reaches the point advised for last summer. 
In March move the plants into 12-inch or 
13-inch pots, in soil similar to that used 
for the last potting. Treat as to shading, 
air, and atmospheric moisture as in the last 
season, and give plenty of water to the roots 
as these fill the soil. If large specimens 
are not required, liquid manure will sustain 
them through the season in the pots they 
now occupy, but if the intention is to grow 
the plants as large as possible, they wQl by 
midsummer req^uire 15-inch or, 16-inch 
pots. After this they will reach a hand- 
some size, and only want a continuance of 
the treatment so far advised. The only 
form of growth which shows these Sphae- 
rogynes to advantage is keeping to a single 
stem, and they are only attractive so long 
as they retain tlieir lower leaves in good 



condition ; consequently when these are 
getting shabby, the plants shoidd be headed 
down, and arterwairds kept warm. The 
stools will soon break, when most of the 
soil can be shaken away, and they should 
be put into pots that will admit the roots 
with some new material ; treat afterwards 
as recommended in their younger state. 
It is well to keep a succession of young 
plants to take the place of the old ones, 
which can then be dispensed with as their 
foliage gets into bad condition, but where 
large examples are required the headed- 
down specimens will make the finest, form- 
ing larger leaves near the bottom than 
cuttings will. 

Insects. — All the insect pests that affect 
stove plants will live on Sphaerogynes, 
especially scale and mealy bug, from which 
they should always be kept quite clear, 
as the formation of their leaves gives har- 
bour to the insects, and makes it difl&cult 
to remove them without injuring the 
foliage, which is impatient of sponging 
unless great care is exercised. 

SPIGELIA SPLENDENS. 

An herbaceous perennial that will live 
in a greenhouse, but is better accommo- 
dated with intermediate heat. Its red, 
tube-shaped flowers, produced in summer 
on a considerable length of the shoots, have 
a pretty effect 

It can be struck from shoot cuttings put 
in during spring, and treated in the usual 
way, and afterwards grown on under the 
conditions already mentioned of moderate 
heat, with plenty of air and less moisture 
in the atmosphere than most of the stove 
occupants require, otherwise the OTowth is 
liable to get drawn and weak. It comes 
from Costa Rica. 

Insects. — Aphides are often trouble- 
some in the summer on this plant ; for 
these fumigate. 

STATIOE. 

Among the whole family of greenhouse 
plants there are probably none more useful, 
or worthy of cultivation, than these, 
whether for general decorative purposes or 
for exhibition. There are several points 
required to make up the properties essen- 
tial to a really useful flowering plant. It 
should be moderately easy to grow, and of 
free-blooming habit, if the flowers last long 
all the better ; it should be neither very 
slow in crowth, nor so free as to outstrip 
reasonable bounds in a comparatively short 
time. Greenhouse Statices possess these 
qualities to an extent that few other plants 
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I «aii boast of ; hence their increased popu- 
j laritj. The varieties under consideration 
\ bear flowers of a dry paper-like texture, 
J and may almost come under the descrip- 
r tion of Everlastings. The leaves are large 
I —in some of the varieties from 8 to 12 in. 
in length by 4 or 5 in breadth. The wood 
is somewhat soft for a considerable period 
4Kfter it is formed and until the time when 
it becomes bare of leaves — which the 
bottom parts of the branches do as the 
points ot the shoots extend — after. which 
it gets very hard. The flowers of the dif- 
ferent varieties here treated of are pro- 
duced in large bunches, on stout woody 
stems, and have a calyx varying in colour 
from blue to pale lilac (which gives a lively 
and novel appearance) and a white corolla ; 
this latter soon perishes, while the calyx is 
long enduring. 

liie time of flowering varies consider- 
ably, according to the treatment the plants 
. receive, but most of the kinds under notice 
throw up their principal blooming stems 
«arly in the spring, and continue tnrough 
the season as they grow to push additioim 
flowers, which keep on until autumn. 
The individual blooms, if they are not 
allowed to get wet, and the plants are not 
placed in a moist atmosphere, last good for 
TWO or three months ; if cut when newly 
opened, and dried quickly, they lose little 
oi their colour, and may be used in vases 
for room decoration many months, or even 
years, if kept under a glass shade free 
from damp. Statices enjoy a little 
closer atmosphere than most greenhouse 
plants, and do not like full exposure to the 
aun, their broad, leathery leaves offering 
a considerable evaporating surface ; if too 
much exposed to its influence they assume 
a bronze-like, sickly appearance, and be- 
come a prey to red spider, but, on the 
other hand, they must by no means be 
kept too confined, with little air, or far 
from the glass, or they will not succeed. 
In winter they require more warmth 
than most greenhouse plants, and should 
be kept in a night temperature of about 
45°. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
they must never be placed out in the open 
air, as it is needful to do with many things 
in the summer in order to ensure that their 
growth should be fully matured, as the 
flowers are produced from the young shoots 
as they are formed. In selecting plants 
choose such as have several breaks not 
more than 3 or 4 inches above the surfjEice 
of the soil, for if they have run up high 
there is no means of getting the lower 
branches down to keep the base of the 
plant well famished, for the shoots are 
stiff, and until they have extended con- 



siderably — which it takes years for them 
to do — there is difficulty in bending them. 
Reject any that have been too long con- 
fined in small pots, for the plants are 
remarkably free rooters, and unless moved 
on as the roots require space they get into 
a stunted condition, in which case a newly- 
struck cutting would be better, and with 
liberal treatment progress at such a late as 
to leave a pot-bound plant behind. 

They root readily from cuttings made of 
the shoots in spring ; select such as are of 
moderate strength, and not too hard to 
make roots, and remove the lower leaves. 
Cuttings should be inserted singly in 
small pots three-parts filled with a mixture 
of sand and loam in equal parts, the rest 
all sand ; cover with a bell-glass, keep moist, 
shaded, and moderately close in a genial 
heat, such as that of an intermediate house. 
Here they will soon strike, after which re- 
move the glass and keep in a growing tem- 
perature through the summer, a little closer 
than that of a greenhouse, with shade, 
syringing overheaa in the afternoon. About 
the end of July move into pots 2 inches 
larger, now using soil with less sand in it ; 
in autumn give more air, and cease shading 
and syringing : keep them through the 
winter in a temperature of about 46°. If 
they can be accommodated with a shelf near 
the roof all the better, as the more light 
they receive in such a situation the stouter 
and stronger will they grow. So treated 
the roots will be fully active through the 
winter, the heads of the plants also making 
growth— a condition essentiaJ to the well- 
being of all the varieties in every stage of 
their existence. 

If Statices are treated in the winter so as 
to induce a total cessation of growth, or 
rest as it is generally termed, by being 
kept in a low temperature, not only is 
there loss of time in getting them up to a 
useful size, but they are much injured, 
such usage inducing a stunted condi- 
tion, and the growth for the ensuing year's 
flower is not made by the time it should be. 
This will be looked upon as the opposite 
of sound practice by those who act on the 
principle of resting bXI plants through the 
winter in something like a uniform manner, 
but it is this indiscrindnate treatment of 
things collectively that is the cause of 
many growers not succeeding with quan- 
titi^ of subjects that they attempt to 
cultivate. There are many plants, and 
these Statices are among the number, that 
do not need rest in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term ; it must not be understood 
that it would be advisable or possible, with 
a view to health in either these or other 
things of similar nature, to keep them on 
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growing through the dormant season at tlie 
same rate as in summer, but they require 
to be kept moving even in the winter mnch 
more than many plants do, or success will 
only be partiaL In March move into 
6-inch pots, using the loam now with more 
vegetable fibre in it ; keep closer for a 
few weeks, shade in the day when sunny, 
and again use the syringe overhead to 
keep tlie material on which the pots stand 
damp. After the plants begin to move 
freely give more air than in the previous 
summer, but in other matters treat as be- 
fore ; as autumn advances dispense with 
shade and the use of the syringe, and 
winter in a temperature similar to the 
])receding, giving less water to the roots 
than in the summer, but never letting 
them get so dry as the generality of hard- 
wooded plants require to be in the dormant 
season. About the beginning of March plants 
managed as above directed will be in a fit 
state for moving into pots 2 inches larger. 
They do the best in good yellow turfy 
loam, not broken too fine ; nothing should 
be added to it except enough sand to keep 
it in a healthy porous conditipn. Statices 
require much more water than many oc- 
cupants of the greenhouse, and conse- 
quently they must be well drained. In 
potting make the new soil quite firm, and 
place them for a week or two where they 
will be a little close ; do not give too 
much water until the roots enter the new 
soil, but this advice must be accepted in a 
qualified sense, as they should never be 
allowed to get so dry as necessary for the 
well-being of many hardwooded things. 
Keep them near the light, but away from 
cold currents, and as the sun gets more 
powerful they will require a slight shade 
during the middle of the day, but never 
let it stay on longer than needful. 
Throughout the summer syringe overhead 
in the afternoons, getting well under the 
leaves to keep down spider, which, if 
jdlowed to establish itself, will soon do 
serious harm. They will continuously 
through spring and summer keep throwing 
up flower-stems, which at present it is 
advisable to remove as soon as they make 
their appearance. The nature of the 
plant's growth does not admit of stopping, 
as in most things, neither is it necessary, 
for almost every flower- stem that is made 
divides in two the point of the shoot 
whence it springs, and by this means the 
plants, as growth proceeds, get fully fur- 
nished. In the hot summer weather they 
will make more progress stood on a bed of 
ashes or similar material than upon a dry 
shelf, as if not placed on some medium 
that can supply a moderate amount of 



moisture around them they suffer more 
than most things, as from the natnnl 
stractore of the leaves evaporation is very 
great As autumn approames discontinue 
the use of the syringe and give plenty of 
air. Winter as advised the previous 
season, and if any flower-stems are made 
before-spring remove them as they appear. 
In March again pot on ; now give a d-mch 
shift, and use the soil a little more lumpy, 
and treat them this season as in the previooft 
in every respect except that where it is not 
the object to get the plants on in size 
without delay they may be allowed to 
flower, as they will now be very useful for 
decorative purposes in the conservatory or 
elsewhere. When in bloom they must not 
be syringed, as the least moisture will 
cause the flowers to damp, but when used 
in this way while young they should not 
be kept so long out of the growing house 
or pit, neither must the successional flowers 
that will from time to time make their 
appearance be allowed to remain or they 
will interfere with the growth. As the 
shoots lengthen sufficiently bring them 
down a little towards the rim of the pot— 
for this purpose a few sticks will be re- 
quired. The shoots are very liable to split 
out from the point whence they spring if 
much bent ; to prevent this they should 
be secured by a ligature of bast bound 
round the point of the juncture, which 
should be allowed to remain on for a short 
time after they are trained. Give treatment 
through the summer, autumn, and winter 
similar to that before advised. In spring 
pot about the same time, giving again a 
3-inch shift ; the plants will this summer, 
if all goes well, make nice half specimens, 
and should be allowed to flower until mid- 
summer, after which remove iJl the blooms 
on them, as also all that push through the 
autumn, and encourage growth by atten- 
tion as up to this point directed. 

In potting the following spring they 
will require 18-inch pots ; in these they 
may remain for two years, and should be 
given weak applications of manure-water 
once a week through the summer. When 
again moved into pots a size larger they 
can be kept in these for several years by a 
liberal use of liquid manure, which will 
sustain them in a healthy state. They 
may now be allowed to flower all through 
the summer. None of the varieties are 
liable to go off suddenly, but it is well to 
keep a few young plants in hand to take 
the place of the lai^er ones as they get 
worn out. They do not want much tram- 
ing further than keeping the branches a 
little open, as they do not bear being 
much bent ; but the flowering shoots while 
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young and pliable eliould be reeularl j tied 
oat, so aa to fonn aeat, ahapely ueada. 

S. brasticasfiilKi. la a lai^-leaved kind 
of erect habit. It is a good useful decora- 
tive plant. From the Canaries. 

S. Buleherii, A fine, deep-coloured 
variety, of stout erect habit of growth, 
Thia we consider the next best variety to 
S. profusa. 

S, Holfordii. Also a large-leaved variety, 
aad an upr^ht grower. The fiower-stenia 
are not produced in such profuaion aa in 
le of the othera, but are b^er and more 






le only Hpecies of the genua kuo^ii 
ntry. It is a free-growing 



'. ian^icala. A Btrong-growing, free- 
flowerii^ aort, wiUi a somewhat upright 
habit. Teneriffe. 

S. pTofuia. For general puiposee this it 
the best variety ; it is a branching, dense- 
habited sort, a very free fiowerer and a 
good grower, A garden variety. 

iNflEcra — Moat of those that infeat 
plants will Hve on these Statices, especi 
aphides, thrips, and red apider, all of whicl 
Boon do aerioua mischief if ^owed to 
main undisturbed ; the two former can 
deatroyed by fumigation, the last ia t 
kept down by a Uberal uae of the syringe, 
and if much affected give a good waahinj^ 
irith insecticide, not too strong. 

STAUNIOHIA LATIFOUA. 

This is the 
in thia country. 

green greenhouse climber of secondary 
merit, succeediM with treatment like 
that advised for tne strong-growing kinds 
of Kennedya, which see. 

The flowers are a mixture of lilac and 
green. It comes from China, and usually 
blooms in spring. 

STENOSPESM&TIUH WALLIBIL 

In this we have a stove Aroid, which ap- 
peared as Spathiphyllum Wallisii, and la 
still sometimes met with under that name. 
Iiike many others of the order to which it 
belongs it is more curious than handsome l 
the spathes are white. 

It will grow in materiaj such aa is recom- 
mended for Anthurium Scherzerianum, 
which see ; similar to the Anthurium it 
likea plenty of water when growing, and a 
free nse of the syringe daily overhead, 
When at rest it must be kept drier at the 
roots, but not so much as to cause the 
leaves to become flabby. It comes from 
Colombia. 

STEFHANOFHTBUM BAIEIEI' 
This is a useful winter - flowering 



Acanthad, and although it can only be 
accounted as holding a secondary place to 
some of our beet winter-blooming plants, 
still, on account of its free-flowering dis- 
poeition and ita coming in during the dull 
season, it deserves to be more generally 
grown than it ia at present. The flowers 
are tube-shaped, red in colour, and pro- 
duced iu sufficient quantity to make the 
plant effective. 

It will succeed under treatment such as 
advised for Eranthemums, which see. 

iNSEcrB. — Aphides sometimes attack the 
youngshoots, and should be met by fumiga- 
tion ; the plant does not aeem to be much 
subject to other insect pests. 

STEFHANOnS FLOBISnHDA 

There are few plants that have ao many 
good properties as this well-known fragrant 
favourite — eaaily grown, a profuse bloomer, 
Uie flowers openii^ in succession over a con- 
aiderable period, and lasting weU indi- 
vidually. From the time it first became 
sufficiently known it has always been ad- 
mitted as one of the best of all bouquet 
flowers, its pure white, long, tubular 
blooms arraorang admirably with any- 
thing else. Those who grow flowers for 
the London market treat it so as to have 
a long succession of bloom. Even a single 
plant, when it has attained a considerable 
size, will keep on flowering for several 
months. It will grow iu either peat or 
loam, but as it does not like to be shaken 
out or to have its roots disturbed often, it 
is better to crow it in loam, as this will 
last longer than peaL It strikes freely 
from cuttings made of the preceding 
season's shoots, using portions that have 
not got too hard. If cuttings consisting of 
a couple of joints of theae are, during the 
winter, put in thickly in 5«or 6 inch pots 
and stood in a temperature of 60°, they 
will callus over in a lew weeks, when they 
may have 10° more warmth, which will 
enable them to root freely, or young shoots 
such as break from the old stems in spring 
may be taken off when 8 or 9 inches long 
witii a heel of the old wood. These, if 
kept a little close, and in a temperature 
similar to tiiat mentioned for cutting of 
the mature wood, will root directly. Wlien 
well rooted put them singly in 4-inch pole 
in good fibrous loam, with aand added, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. They 
will grow away if kept in a temperature of 
60° or 66° in the night with a rise by day. 
It is of twitting habit, and as soon aa the 
plants begin to grow they will require a 
stick to each to support them. When the 
shoote have reached a couple of feet in 
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height remove two or three of the top 
joints to cause the production of two or 
more growths. The plant comes from 
Madagascar and can stand a good amount 
of heat ; consequently, through the sum- 
mer months it will bear a temperature of 
66' to 70' by night, with from 70' to 80' 
in the day. It likes a somewhat drier 
atmosphere than some stove subjects — that 
is, it does the best with a liberal admission 
of air in the daytime so as to permit of the 
air of the house getting drier than where 
less is given. It requires no shade further 
than is found necessary to keep the leaves 
from scorching. If by the beginning of 
July the pots are found full of roots 
move into others a couple of inches larger. 
Syringe the plants in the afternoon during 
the growing season until September, when 
give more air and reduce the root moisture 
as well. From 55' to 60' night tempera- 
ture will answer through the winter, with 
just as much moisture in the soil as will 
keep the leaves from shrivelling. About 
the Deginning of March raise the tempera- 
ture, and increase it still further as the 
sun gets warmer. Give more water to the 
roots, and as soon as growth has commenced 
move into pots 4 or 6 inches larger, using 
loam, which should be of such a good turfy 
character that it will not soon oecompose. 
Ram the soil quite firm, and either fix 
trellises on the pots whereon to train the 
shoots or run them up wires or strings 
over the roof if intended to be grown in 
that way. Before the shoots begin to grow 
stop the points to cause them to break. 
The young growth will most likely pro- 
duce some flowers, but the principEd. ob- 
ject this second season should be to get the 
plants as large as possible, for upon the 
size and strength tney acquire, and their 
being well maintained, will depend the 
quantity of bloom they make the ensuing 
year. Treat in every way as in the pre- 
ceding season, keeping the shoots regularly 
trained. If this is not attended to they 
get so entangled that they cannot be regu- 
lated afterwards. Give plenty of air 
through the latter part of summer and 
autumn, with a drier condition of both 
atmosphere and soil, so as to get the 
OTowth fully matured. Winter as before. 
Do not reduce the shoots at all previous 
to the commencement of growth, and if all 
goes well the plants will produce a large 
quantity of flowers. When the blooming 
is over the shoots may be shortened back, 
and pots from 4 to 6 inches larger should 
be given. Treat during the summer as 
previously, and also through the autumn 
and winter. The pots to TOich the plants 
were last season moved will be large enough 



for the next two years, giving manure-water 
at the time of active growth. Cut the 
shoots back so far as necessary after bloom- 
ing, as advised the preceding season, and 
treat as before. The plants will last for 
many years if a few inches of the surface 
soil be removed and replaced with new. 
Although we have spoken of their being 
grown on trellises in specimen fashion, 
they do better close under the roof near to 
the glass, and even if they are wanted to 
bloom on the trellises the shoots should be 
trained near the glass during the growing 
season, and then wound round the treUis 
when fully matured. But in no way is the 
plant seen to so much advantage as where 
permanently trained under the roof, and if, 
m addition, it can be planted out in a bed of 
well-prepared soil 3 or 4 feet square, it 
will Keep on growing and flowering for 
many years. Where there is plenty of 
room for the head to run, a plant will con- 
tinue blooming for months. 

Insects. — From the leathery texture of 
the leaves Stephanotis is not liable to the 
attacks of such insects as aphides and red 
spider, and if these make their appearance 
they are easily removed by syringing. The 
worst pests, like scale and mealy bug, are 
however very partial to it, and should 
these affect it a thorough dressing with in- 
secticide ought to be given when the plants 
are in a dormant state during the wmter ; 
repeat the dressing so as to make sure of 
destroying not only the mature insects, but 
also their eggs. 

STRELITZIA. 

These showy Cape plants are generally 
classed as stove subjects, but they will thrive 
in a greenhouse in summer and do with a 
little more warmth in the winter than 
ordinary cool greenhouse plants need. An 
intermediate temperature suits them best. 
Some half-dozen kinds may be met with 
in cultivation, but they do not differ very 
materially from S. ReginsB, which has 
purple and yellow flowers. The Stre- 
litzias are evergreen herbaceous plants of 
stateljr appearance ; their season of bloom- 
ing IS ordinarily in the summer and 
autumn. S. Reginse bears its flowers on 
stout erect stalks, which attain a height of 
3 feet or more, according to the strength of 
the plant and the heat to which it is sub- 
jected ; the flowers are very distinct and 
curious in form, and last in perfect condi- 
tion two or three weeks. 

Strelitzias are mostly propa^ted from 
suckers, which are produced after flower- 
ing in the manner usual with plants that 
increase in this way ; when these have 
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attained a considerable size they can be 
divided from the parent plant-during the 
spring or summer, so as to get established 
before winter— and put in separate pots, 
•drained and filled with good nbrous loam 
with which some sand has been mixed. The 

Eots used should be such as will suffice to 
old the considerable quantity of roots 
which the suckers ought to have before 
their removal from the plants that have 
produced them. Pot firmly, and stand them 
where they will get some warmth that will 
assist their makmg new roots ; the thick 
leathery texture of the leaves is such that 
no shade is required, not even when the 
43un is most powerful. All that is needed 
to crow them well is to give sufficient air, 
witn water as they want it, and enough 
pot-room proportionate to the size of the 
plants, for they may be either kept to 
single crowns or allowed to remain entire 
until a number are formed, but for most 
purposes medium-sized examples, such as 
those composed of three or four crowns 
each, will be foimd the most desirable. 
Large specimens can be divided into por- 
tions varying in size to meet the require- 
ments of the cultivator, all that is necessary 
being that when the division is effected the 
several pieces should, as soon as potted, be 
placed where there is warmth enough to set 
them growing immediately, otherwise the 
roots they already possess are liable to rot. 
Insects. — The natural consistency of the 
plants, stems, and leaves combined, is such 
as to offer little attraction to insects, though 
aphides often establish themselves on tne 
young leaves ; thev can be easily removed 
oy sponging or mmigation ; if affected 
with scale sponging is the best remedy. 

STREPTOOARPUS. 

Herbaceous perennial Gesnerads that 
thrive under cool stove treatment. The 
best known is S. Rexii, often grown under 
the name of Didymocarpus Rexii. They 
bloom over a lengthened period through 
the summer and autumn. Few plants are 
so easily managed ; they can be raised from 
seed sown in the spring in moderate heat, 
potted and grown through the season imder 
the usual conditions of air and root mois- 
ture, with plenty of light and a little shade 
in sunny weather. They do well in turfy- 
loam with a little leaf-mould and sana 
added ; plants such as can be grown in 
6 or 8 inch pots will usually be found 
more useful than larger examples. They 
can also be increased by division of the 
crowns, which should be effected in spring 
Just as grovrth is about to commence ; treat 
them afterwards like the seedlings. 



iSi. polyanthtu. A pretty blue-flowered 
kind that blooms in the summer. A native 
of NataL 

;Si. RexvL An abundant bloomer, the 
flowers are slate-blue in colour. It comes 
from the Cape of Gbod Hope. 

S. Saundersii, A singular-habited species, 
with pale purple flowers produced freely. 
A summer bloomer. From Natal. 

Insects. — Aphides are often trouble- 
some on these plants, getting to the under- 
sides of the leaves and on the flowers ; 
fumigating is the best means for their de- 
struction. 

STYPHELIA. 

Low -growing evergreen shrubs that 
bloom in summer ; not equal to many of 
similar character. They are not much 
cultivated at the present time. 

They will thrive under treatment such 
as advised for Epacris, which see. 

The undermentioned are the most desir- 
able : — 

S. epacrioides. Has crimson flowers, pro- 
duced in summer. From New Holland. 

S. latifolia. Flowers pink, blooms early 
in summer. From New Holland. 

8. tvMJlora, Flowers scarlet, blooms in 
summer. A native of New South Wales. 

SWAINSONA. 

These handsome flowering evergreen 
greenhouse plants are natives of New 
South Wales, and are deserving of general 
cultivation ; they bloom freely from July 
to September, coming in at a season when 
flowering subjects are not over-plentifuL 
They are of somewhat straggling habit, 
very distinct from most others that require 
similar treatment as to soil and tempera- 
ture ; they continue for many weeks to 
open a succession of flowers, produced in 
bunches from the current season's wood. 
This continuous blooming habit renders 
these Swainsonas especially useful for con- 
servatory decoration, although those who 
want flowering plants for exhibition during 
the latter part of summer will find them 
of service. They are free growers, and 
will succeed well in a mixture of peat and 
loam, in equal proportions ; or, if peat can- 
not be had of good quality, they will grow 
in loam, particularly if it contains plenty 
of fibre, so as to maintain it in a healthy 
state for some years ; this is always an im- 
portant condition, that cannot be too often 
impressed upon those who have not had 
much experience in the cultivation of 
things of this kind. It frequently happens 
that a certain soil, either peat or loam, will 
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answer for a time, but soon ^ets into a 
state that precludes the possibility of the 
plants grown in it keeping in health, and 
when into soil of this nature are put things 
that do not well l)ear a partial shaking out 
and a renewal of the material in this way, 
an unsatisfactory condition is sure to follow. 
If towards the middle of March the soft 
points of the young shoots, in about 3-inch 
lengths, are taken off a plant that has been 
kept through the winter where a little 
growth has been made, and put singly in 
small pots in sand, kept moist and shaded, 
under propagating glasses in an inter- 
mediate heat, they will soon root. Then 
gradually dispense with the glasses, and as 
soon as the shoots begin to grow pinch out 
the points ; keep through the sunmier 
stooa on a moist bottom, and give more 
air in the middle of the day as the young 
plants get better established. By the end 
of July move them into 3-inch pots, using 
peat made moderately fine witn a little 
sand added ; keep the atmosphere some- 
what closer for a week or two until the 
roots get to work in the new soil, and 
syringe overhead all through the growing 
season daily. Give more air in autumn 
and cease shading ; winter at about 45°, 
and in March repot, giving a 3-inch shift, 
and now using a mixture of peat and loam, 
with some sand. Again pinch out the 
points of the shoots ; treat as in the pre- 
vious summer as to a moist medium on 
which to stand the pots, a little shade in 
bright weather, and syringing overhead at 
the time of closing the house, but give 
more air in the day. Stop the shoots once 
more in July, ana tie them out to small 
sticks ; keep arier with more air in autumn. 
Winter as before, and about the beginning 
of April move into larger pots ; if they 
have plenty of healthy roots they will bear 
a 3-inch shift. They are not delicate- 
rooted subjects, but they require efficient 
drainage and a porous soil : K)r this reason 
add one-seventn sand, which incorporate 
evenly with the soiL Swainsonias like 
tolerably hard potting, consequently use 
the potting lath freely, so as to make the 
soil firm. If the plants have any stra^ling 
shoots they should when potted be ^ort- 
ened back ; at the same time tie them well 
out, so as to induce the lower eyes to 
break ; if this is not done with these 
plants nothing but the topmost eyes will 
break, and there will be no possibility of 
their acquiring sufficient shoots to furnish 
the future specimens properly. After pot- 
ting use no more water for two or tnree 
weeks than may be requisite to keep the 
ball from getting too diry ; let the atmo- 
sphere be a little close until they begin to 



root, have the stage on which they stand 
moderately moist, and damp the plants 
overhead every afternoon. Continued and 
free use of tne syringe is necessary all 
through the sunmier season, not alone to- 
promote growth, but to keep down red 
spider, which is liable to become trouble- 
some if enough water is not given overhead. 
Swainsonas will flower in a small state 
if allowed, but it is not advisable to let 
them bloom this season, as they would not 
make enough for it to be worth while 
sacrificing the growth which flowering^ 
would prevent being made ; consequently, 
all the shoots should have their points 
pinched out about the beginning of June,, 
and the strongest should be again tied 
down. This is essential, as these plants 
are apt to push much of their strength into 
a portion of the shoots, leaving the re- 
mainder weak ; but by keeping these 
stronger ones tied out the strength becomes 
e<]^ualised. In very bright weather they 
will be benefited by a little shade. About 
the beginning of August again go over theiu,. 
and stop any shoots that are taking the 
lead. Continue the use of the syringe until 
the middle of September, when the advent 
of cooler weather will render it not neces- 
sary. Through this and the preceding 
month admit air freely to mature the 
growth before the autumn gets too far ad- 
vanced. All through the growing season 
give sufficient water, as when in active 
growth they require more moisture in the 
soil than some plants, but from the time 
in the autumn when they cease to make 
much progress, and during tiie winter, 
apply only enough to keep the soil slightly 
moist. Winter in a light house in a tem- 
perature of 40° in the night A^in repot 
about the same time in the spring, itis 
season they wiU do with a 4-inch shift, 
and the soil should now be a little more 
lumpy, but still made open and porous 
by sand. Stop the shoots, and use a mode- 
rate number of neat sticks to keep them in 
their places, and afterwards for training 
them to. After potting treat as in the 
preceding year as to syri^ing, air, shade, 
and water at the roots, 'flie elioots must 
not be again stopped, but as they advance 
train them to the sticks, in which position 
they wiU begin to flower about July, when 
the plants can be taken to the conservatory, 
where they may remain until the blooming 
is over, when they should be at once cut 
in moderately, placed in their winter 
quarters, and treated as before. Give 3 
or 4 inches more pot-room in lie spring, 
according to the quantity and condition of 
the roots. No stopping of the shoots will 
be required this season, but they should be 
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trained regularly to the sticks, and treated 
through the summer and autumn as pre- 
viously. 

If it is not deemed desirable to grow the 
plants into large specimens, they may the 
ensuing spring, and for a year or two fol- 
lowing, be kept in a good flowering state 
hj the use of manure- water ; in this case 
it should be supplied regularly every other 
time or so that they require water, but it 
must not be ^ven too s&ong. 

The following varieties are worth a place : 

S. coronilloBfolia, Purple flowers. 

S. gaUgifoha. A handsome red-flowered 
kind. 

S. galegifolia alhd, A white-flowered 
form of the above. 

S. Osbomii. 

S. Bollissonii. 

Insects. — For aphides, which sometimes 
4ittack the young growth, fumigate. As 
already mentioned they are liable to red 
spider, but the continued use of the syringe 
recommended through the growing season 
will, if persisted in, ^ways keep them clear 
from tnis pest If they become affected 
with scale, these must be kept under by 
sponging and the use of a soft brush. 

TABEBNiEMONTANA OOBONABIA 

FL.-PL. 

This plant is a native of India, whence 
it was introduced about the latter part of 
the last century. It is a hardwooded, 
<»mpact-growing evergreen stove species, 
which forms a densie bush, and requires 
little training ; the foliage is handsome 
and of medium size ; the flowers are beauti- 
fully white, in form not unlike those of a 
Gardenia, and very fragrant ; a small plant 
will completely fill a large house with its 
exquisite perfume, which by many is pre- 
ferred to that of the Gai'denia, being less 
powerful. It is easily propagated and as 
-easily grown, but it will nob succeed with- 
out stove heat. The flowers are scarcely 
surpassed by any in cultivation for bouquets. 
It strikes from cuttings made of the young 
shoots, when these have attained a length 
of about 4 inches or 5 inches, taken off with 
a heel. Under proper stove treatment 
jsuch shoots will be obtainable by the be- 
^nning of April, and if placed five or six 
together in pots just large enough to hold 
them in sand, kept moist, covered with a 
propagating glass, and stood in a tempera- 
ture of 70" they will root in a few weeks. 
They should then be moved singly into 
3-inch pots, using good turfy peat, to 
which axld as much sand as will keep it in 
a permanently sweet condition, as, in com- 
mon with several other comparatively 



slow-growing evergreen plants, it does not 
like me sh£^ng-out process from time to 
time rendered necessary when soU that 
soon becomes decomposed and adhesive is 
used. This plant will grow in loam, but 
in it the foliage will be somewhat paler in 
colour than when peat is used. 

Keep the young plants in a moderately 
confined atmosphere for a week or two 
after potting off, gradually exposing them 
to the air of the house ; shade from the 
sun during the middle of the day. In 
summer they will succeed in a tempera- 
ture of from 60' to 66' at night, with 10' 
or 16° more by day in bright weather ; 
give air in the daytime proportionate to 
the heat of the weather, and syringe over- 
head ever day at the time the house is 
closed. When a little progress in growth 
has been made pinch out the points of the 
shoots. By the middle of July pots 2 
inches larger will be required. Continue 
the same treatment as to heat, shade, and 
moisture until about the middle of Sep- 
tember ; then give more air and discon- 
tinue shading as well as syringing. For the 
two last months in the year and until the 
beginning of March a temperature of 60** 
at night, with from 6° to 10° more in the 
daytime will suffice ; after this, as the solar 
heat increases, gradually raise the heat of 
the house, and as soon as the plants show 
signs of growth move them into pots 3 
inches larger, using peat in a more lumpy 
state than at the first potting. Any 
shoots that may grow stronger than the 
rest should have their points cut out; 
treat as to heat, moisture, air giving, and 
shade, as advised for the preceding summer, 
and if about the middle of July the pots 
are full of roots move them into others 2 
inches or 3 inches larger, after which con- 
tinue to treat so that they may get esta- 
blished before winter. We should not 
advise any account to be taken of the 
flowers that are forthcoming this season, 
as the object is to get the plants up in size 
so that they may be able to produce a full 
complement of bloom the following year. 
Winter as before. They will now be 
strong with the pots full of roots, and care 
must be taken that they do not suffer ab 
any time from want of water — yet it must 
not be given in excess, or injury will be 
the result, especially after the flowers are 
formed, which will usually be early in the 
winter. 

Increase the temperature as before in 
spring. When the blooming is finished any 
over luxuriant shoots should be cut back, 
and the plants moved into pots 2 inches or 
3 inches larger, after which encourage them 
by warmth and a genial atmospnere to 
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make growth, so as to get them established 
in the new soil. Some flowers will be pro- 
duced through the early summer months, 
and the plants, when well managed, gene- 
rally yield a second full crop about July or 
August, after which they may have the 
shoots slightly shortened again, which will 
have the effect of keeping them close and 
bushy. By the end of September they may 
be gradually induced to a state of rest, as 
in me preceding season. The subsequent 
treatment will require to be such as before 
advised, giving a little more root-room as 
required. Weak manure- water once or 
twice a week will be beneficial. After 
they have got into pots as large as are 
deemed requisite, the plants will last for 
years if each alternate summer after bloom- 
ing the upper portion of the ball of soil is 
reduced, and replaced with new. If they 
get too tall they may be cut back freely 
after flowering, and as soon as new growth 
has commenced they should be partially 
shaken out, returned to the same or a size 
smaller pots, and encouraged to make 
growth as when younger. 

T. coronaria is a single-flowered form of 
the above, differing little from the double 
kind except in the number of petals, and 
requiring similar treatment in every way. 
East India. 

Insects. — Tabemaemontanas are liable 
to the attacks of mealy bug and scale. 
When these make their appearance means 
should be taken to extirpate them, for if 
present at all the continual cleaning re- 
quired to keep them down often injures 
the leaves, and causes the flower-buds to 
fall off. 

TAOSONIA. 

These splendid evergreen greenhouse 
climbing plants are very nearly allied to 
Passifloras, and are among the very finest 
flowering subjects we possess for draping 
the roofs of greenhouses and cool conserva- 
tories. They are of vigorous habit, and 
grow rapidly, covering a large space in 
ttle time, and are particularly adapted 
for large houses or heated glazed corriaors, 
where there is plenty of room for the de- 
velopment of their numerous pendent 
shoots, which, clothed with the immense 
number of finely-coloured flowers they 
produce, are, thus drooping, seen in the 
best position. It is not advisable to 
plant them in small houses, as in such 
they almost smother everything grown 
under them, or else have to be so con- 
tinuously kept cut in that their bloom- 
ing capabilities cannot be seen to advan- 
tage. The roof should be lofty, so that 



there will be a considerable space inter- 
vening betwixt the extremities of their 
hanging shoots and the heads of the plants 
that stand on the stages or floor of the 
house, otherwise the drooping growths have 
a confused appearance, and the flowers are 
not so effective. 

Tacsonias are not at all adapted for 
growing in pots in the ordinary trained 
specimen style, their habit being too free 
to be kept within such bounds ; but where 
the roof or wall space which they are in- 
tended to cover is insufficient to give scope 
for the full development of the plants, if 
allowed, proportionately, too much root- 
room, they may be grown in a large pot or 
box. In this way they can be confined to 
less space without further resort to the 
knife than is consistent with the produc- 
tion of bloom in sufficient quantities. 

The different greenhouse species most 
worthy of cultivation bloom continuously 
for a considerable period through the 
summer and autumn, when indoor 
flowers are somewhat scarce ; they are 
very useful for cutting to decorate large 
stands, or entwined round the stem of a 
vase ; when so arranged, or hanging down 
over the sides, they nave an elegant and 

S leasing appearance that cannot be pro- 
uced except by the use of things similar 
in habit. Loam is the most suitable soil 
in which to grow them, and it should be 
of a good meUow nature, containing plenty 
of fibre, for on this will depend its lasting 
properties. The border in which the 
plants are to be grown should be propor- 
tionate in extent to the space they are in- 
tended to cover. 

Most of the varieties can be increased 
from seeds and by cuttings which should 
consist of young shoots, such as produced in 
spring from branches that have been cut 
back ; these ought to be taken off with a 
heel as soon as they have grown to a length 
of about 4 or 6 inches, and put singly in 
3-inch pots, drained and half filled with 
a mixture of loam and sand, the surface 
wholly sand ; kept close, moist, and shaded> 
in an intermediate heat, they will form 
roots, when give more air. Stand them 
during the summer on a moist bottom^ 
syringe each afternoon when the house is 
shut up, and give a little shade in the day; 
in this way they will grow so as to require 
pots 3 inches larger in July. Winter in a 
temperature of 46" or 60", and about March 
move them into 8 or 9 inch pots ; use the 
soil moderately fine with some sand added^ 
and put to each plant three or four sticks 
round which to train the shoots. A 
slightly closer atmosphere than that of a 
greenhouse will be all that is required thi^ 
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summer different from the treatment given 
to greenhouse plants generally ; syringe 
when the house is closed, ana train the 
shoots round the sticks as they require it ; 
give more air in autumn, and winter at 
about 46°. The plants ought to be turned 
out in the spring, before growth has com- 
menced, so that the disturbance of the 
roots in opening them out to spread them 
evenly in the border will not cause a check, 
which would occur if planted after growth 
had begun. If the roots are covered 3 or 
4 inches deep it will be enough. Do not 
give more water than will keep the soil in 
a moderately moist state until growth has 
made some progress. The shoots should 
at once be trained in the place they are to 
occupy ; as to stopping tnis will depend 
upon the situation — if to cover a back wall 
tne shoots mu»t be stopped sufficiently to 
cause them to break enough to furnish the 
whole from the bottom gradually upwards. 
If this is not attended to in the first in- 
stance it will cause trouble afterwards. If 
the object is to furnish a portion of the 
roof, it will be better to confine the plant 
to one or two shoots imtil these nave 
reached the top of the upright glass, when 
they must be stopped to induce them to 
make as many growths as required. These 
should be regularly trained m their places 
until the whole is covered. The plants 
will of course be subject to such treatment 
as to air, heat, and atmospheric moisture 
as may be required by the other occupants 
of the house ; they need but little shade, 
but they should all through the growing 
season be regularly syringed overhead in 
the afternoons during warm weather. 
When the desired space is filled the shoots 
ought, each autumn after they have done 
flowering, to be well cut back. Strong 
vigorous growing plants such as these soon 
e^maust the soil, to remedy which a few 
inches should, in the spring, be removed 
from the surface of the border and re- 
placed with new, in addition to which 
they ought to be regularly assisted with 
manure-water. 

The undermentioned are all desirable 
kinds : — 

T, Buchananii. Scarlet. 

T. eriantha. Similar in colour to T. 
mollissima. South America. 

T exonteTisis. Brilliant rose, with violet 
throat. A garden hybrid. 

T. insigms. Bright crimson, a strong 
grower. 

T. manicata. Scarlet. 

T. mollissima. Rose colour. Bogota. 

T. tomentosa spedosa. Bright red. 

T. Van Volxemii, Crimson. New Grenada. 



Insects. — The constant use of the 
syringe advised through the crowing 
season will keep down the sma&er in- 
sects, such as aphides, red spider, and 
thrips ; if they get affected with scale, or 
mealy bug, there is no resource but the 
use of sponge and brush during the grow- 
ing season, and in the autumn, when 
growth is complete, cutting close in, 
loosening the plants from the wires, and 
steeping them repeatedly in a strong solu- 
tion of insecticide. 

TEOOMA. 

These evergreen greenhouse plants are 
nearly allied to Bignonias ; the climbing 
kinds are well adapted for draping the 
roofs of conservatories or greenhouses. 
Their method of propagation and the 
general treatment are the same as recom- 
mended for Bignonias, which see. 

The following are all fine kinds : — 

T, capensis (syn,: Bignonia capensi^h 
An orange-flowered species ; it blooms in 
summer or autumn. From the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

T. jasminoides. A species with pink 
flowers ; a summer bloomer, from New 
South Wales. 

T. jasminoides alba magna, T.ja^sminoides 
rosea, T, jasminoides splendens are hand- 
some forms of T. jasminoides, differing 
only in the colour of their flowers. 

TELOPEA SPEGIOSISSIMA. 

This magnificent plant, the Waratah of 
New South Wales, is rarely seen, which in 
some measure may be attributable to its 
taking up considerable room. It also re- 
quires to be grown where it will have a 
temperature higher than that of an ordi- 
nary greenhouse, but not so high as that 
usually kept up in the stove ; beyond this, 
to flower the plant a considerably drier 
atmosphere is indispensable, not only in 
the dormant season but also during the 
summer, otherwise the growth as it pro- 
gresses is wanting in the solidity that is 
essential to the production of bloom, and 
which no amount of dry treatment through 
the winter will make up for. The flowers 
are produced on the extremities of the 
shoots in the form of compact, almost 
globular heads (in outline, not unlike an 
incurved Chrysanthemum), some 4 inches 
in diameter, and surrounded at the base 
with a number of large lahce-shaped bracts 
coloured like those of a Poinsettia ; the 
flower heads are scarlet, and, combined 
with the bracts, have a most brilliant ap- 
pearance, quite distinct from anything else. 
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The plant produces suckei-s freely, and 
the best method of propagation ia by layer- 
ing these singly in pota in winter when at 
reut ; allow them to remain attached Ui 
the parent plant until well-rooted, when 
they must be severed, and afterwards 
grown on under conditions of warmth and 
air, such as already indicated, with plenty 
of light. In common with other plants 
from the same country it will bear a b^h 
temperature in summer with a dry atmo- 
sphere, plenty of sun and no stint of water 
to the i-oots, but must be kept as dry in 
the winter as consistent with an evergreen, 
the leaves of which would naturally suffer 
If the drying procesa was carried too far. 
A wiater temperature of 40° to 46° by 
night will answer for it ; in summer 65° 
to 60° in the night, and as much as the 
sun, with plenty of air, will raise it to in 
the day. When large enough the plants 
should be turned out in a well-diained bed 
of good porous loamy Eoil with a moderate 
amount of sand in it. 



TEMPLETONIA. 

These are low-growingevei^^en shrubs 
that bloom in spring. Their flowers are 

Sretty, but not so effective as those pro- 
uced by many of our greenhouse plants. 
Thej succeed with similar treatment t« 
Epacnses, which see. 

T. glauca. Has red flowersjproduced ia 
spring. It comes from New Holland. 

T. refiwa. Also bears red flowers ; it is 
likewise a spring bloomer, and comes from 
New Holland. 

TERMINALIA ELEGANS. 

In this we have an evergreen stove plant 
from Madagascar, distinct and handsome. 
Its triloliate, lance-shaped leaves are not 
unlike those of some of the Aralias, and 
are extremely beautiful ; the ground colour 
is deep green, the midrib red, and a red 
reticulation runs through the whole of the 
leaves ; as they get old this red veinine 
becomes almost as dearly defined and 
vivid as tliat of the beautiful Aniectochi- 
lus setaceus. It is a plant of medium oi 
small growth, attaining about the same 
Mze as Aralia Veitchii, and easily grown 
where a high temperature can be main- 
tained. It can be propagated by grafting 
it on any of the Aralias with pidiy stems, 
such as A. Veitchii ; it will also grow from 
root cuttings made from half-inch pieces of 
the stronger roots, inserted with their ends 



just above the surface in pot^ drained and 
&Ued with sand in a temperature of 76° or 
80°. When raised in this way the cuttinm 
should be put in about the end of Moid) 
that the plant from which they are 
en can at once be started afresh in a 
brisk heat ; the cuttings as soon as they 
commence to grow must be stood in a 
moderately li^t position. When they 
have made a few leaves they should be 
moved singly int« 3-inch pots, using eood 
peaty soil with sand added ; they will bear 
Ihroi^ the summer as much heat as any 
plant in cultivation, say 70° in the night, 
with 80° or 90° by day in bright weatier. 
Shade from the sun when it is powerful, 
give air in accordance with the weather, 
.syringe overhead in the afternoons, and 
keep a moderately humid atmosphere aU 
through the season of growth. Continue 
to treat in this way until the aporoach of 
colder weather, then leave off shading, and 
keep the atmosphere drier. A temperatnre 
of 60° or 6o° should be kept up tiy night 
in the winter, with less water at the roota, 
but the soil must never be allowed to oet 
dn', or the foliage of this and all simuiff 
plants will suffer. In spring increase the 
warmth and resume the treatment gene- 
I'ally recommended for the preceding sum- 
mer, giving pote 2 or 3 inches lai^er as tJie 
soil gets fined with roots. Treat through 
the ensuii^ winter as in the last, ^ain 
give latter potfi in sprii^, and manage 
then throi^h the summer as before. Dic- 
ing this, the third, summer the plante will 
grow so as to be seen to advantage, retain- 
ing their l>eautj as long as the lower leaves 
continue healthy, after which they can be 
headed down to within 6 inches of the 
collar, and when the youi^ shoots have 
grown to a length of 6 inches reduce them 
to one, shaking out the soil and moving 
into pots a size smaller. If the upper 
portion of the heads only are taken ofi^the 
tops may be struck, and the shoots whick 
will break out from the stem can be IaIuu 
off with a heel and struck in the way found 
successful in the case of other plants that 
require a strong heat ; treat the young 
stock thus obtained in a similar manner to 
that advised for the plants raised from root 
cuttings. 

Insects. — The smooth, glossy surface of 
the leaves does not afford much harbour 
for insects, so that all which may affect 
them can be removed by syringing except 
scale, which is easily got rid of by sponging. 

TESTUDINABIA ELEPHABTIPEa 

Til is singular plant is more curious than 
beautiful ; it is a deciduous greenloase 
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-climber with comparatively thin stems 
that spring from a large, woody-looking 
mass, as broad and in appearance like the 
foot of an elephant, hence the name. 

Under cultivation the plant produces 
little from which it may be increased ; 
most, if not all, that exist in this country 
-are imported in a dormant state. 

It will thrive planted out, or in a mode- 
rately large pot, well drained, in loam or 
peat, to which a fair quantity of sand is 
added. Keep the soil dry when at rest, 
and water freely when growing. The 
flowers are yellow, produced in summer. 

Insects. — It should be syringed freely 
during the season of growth to keep down 
insects. 

TETBATHEOA (TBEMANDBA). 

These pretty, free-flowering greenhouse 
plants are natives of New Holland and 
Van Dieman's Land, where they exist as 
low-growing evergreen under-shrubs. They 
are quite distinct in their flowers, leaves, 
and general appearance from any other 
^eenhouse subjects in ordinary cultivation; 
they are also widely different in appearance 
from each other in habit and duration of 
flowering. Both the smooth and the woolly 
leaved varieties of the Heath-leaved Tetra- 
theca, T. ericsefolia, commence flowering in 
the winter or early spring, and may be had 
•even up to the end of May, but to have 
them so late as this they must be especially 
prepared by retarding the opening of their 
first blooms. Their innumerable pinkish- 
lilac flowers, different in character from 
anything else, make them very desirable 
for exhibition purposes, and equally so for 
conservatory decoration, where they will 
last long ; but when used for this latter 
purpose they should be placed in a good 
light situation, and not overcrowded among 
other things that will prevent their re- 
•ceiving all round the light and air necessary 
for their well-being. 

Tetrathecas strike freely from cuttings 
made of the points of the young shoots in 
a half-matured state ; these should, about 
the beginning of August," be put an inch 
apart in pots naif filled with a mixture of 
■sand and sifted peat, the remainder all 
sand, placed under a bell-glass, kept moist 
and shaded in moderate warmth. They 
will root during the autumn, when remove 
the glasses, and as soon as they begin to 
grow pinch out the points. It will be 
better to defer potting until spring ; keep 
them through the winter in a temperature 
of about 48**, close to the glass, with just 
enough water to keep the soil moist. To- 
wards the beginning of April move singly 



into smaU pots in soil composed of fine 
peat and sand ; they should be kept a little 
close until growth commences, shaded when 
the sun is bright, and stood on a moist 
bottom. Give a moderate amount of air in 
the middle of the day when the roots have 
got fidrly into motion, and treat generally 
as with other hardwooded stock in a simiw 
stage. By the middle of July move them 
into 3-inch pots, managing as before until 
the middle of September, when leave off 
shading and give more air. Winter in a 
temperature of about 46°, and in April 
move the young plants into 5 or 6 inch 
pots, again stopping the shoots ; give less 
air for a few weeks, with shade and a mode- 
rately moist atmosphere. As soon as root 
growth has commenced admit more air, 
which will require to be increased this 
season as the weather gets warmer, still 
shading when it is very bright, and syring- 
ing overhead at closing time in the after- 
noons ; l?e careful to see that they do not 
want for water at the roots, and keep the 
material on which the pots stand moist 
until the growing season is getting ad- 
vanced, when give more air and winter in 
a similar temperature to that advisea for 
the preceding. Towards the beginning of 
March shorten the shoots back to about 
half their length, they will then be in a tit 
condition for potting about the middle of 
April It is not advisable to shift them so 
early as some things, as their roots do not 
get into an active state so soon as those of 
many plants of a similar character. If, 
when turned out of their pots, they are 
found to have plenty of roots, they will 
bear a 3-inch shut. Good fibrous peat, not 
broken too fine, with a moderate quantity 
of sand added, is the most suitable material 
to grow them in ; in potting ram the new 
soil well down. Place the plants where 
they can be a little close for two or three 
weeks, and keep the material on which 
they stand damp by syringing in the even- 
ings, and also syringe them overhead. 
Shade slightly in bright weather, and dis- 
continue it as the sun declines in the after- 
noons, otherwise the growth will be soft 
and liable to the attacks of mildew. Train 
the strongest shoots out horizontally, bring- 
ing them well down to the rims of the pots. 
When the roots have got hold of the new 
soil give air freely, so as to induce stout 
growth. They are free rooters, yet we 
should not advise giving a second shift 
during the summer, as they winter better 
when the pots are filled witn roots. 

If the plants have made their wonted 
progress by the end of June the young 
shoots will have extended considerably, and 
should have their points nipped out, which 
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will induce them to break back. This 
stopping must not be delayed until later 
in the season, or it necessitates more of the 
growth being removed, which is so much 
loss, and does not allow time for that which 
is made afterwards to get fully matured. 
Continue to keep the centre of the plants 
well open by training the shoots out, as 
advised after potting ; if this is not attended 
to, theirdensehabitdoes notadmit of enough 
light and air getting through them. About 
the end of August discontinue the use of 
both shade and the syringe, giving plenty 
of air day and night. This and the drier 
state of the atmosphere will discourage 
further growth, and allow of the ripening 
process being better completed before 
winter ; during that season keep them as 
recommended for the preceding winters, 
where they will have all the light possible, 
but a night temperature of about 40° will 
answer now. Tie them out, using nicely 
made thin sticks ; with weak-wooded things 
of this description nothing looks worse 
than thick clumsy sticks out of proportion 
to the plant they are intended to support. 
The natural free-flowering disposition will 
be seen by their showing bloom at the base 
of every leaf, for probably one-fourth the 
length of the preceding summer's shoots, 
from the points downwards. But it is not 
advisable to allow them to flower this year, 
as it would considerably interfere with 
their growth. About the same time as 
advised the preceding season cut the shoots 
back just at the point below where the 
flowers are showing ; they will then break 
into fresh growth, and must be potted in 
April. This time they will bear a 4-inch 
shift, using the soil in a more lumpy state ; 
treat as before in respect to air-givijig, 
moisture, and shading, and about the same 
time as last year pinch out the points of 
the shoots, still keeping the centre of the 
plants well open. As autumn approaches 
again give more air, dispense with the use 
of the syringe, and allow them the benefit 
of the full sun. By this time, if all has 
gone well, they will be good bushy plants, 
and should be neatly trained, not using 
more sticks than needed for their support. 
The following spring they will noWer 
freely, and can, if required, be used for 
conservatory decoration. As soon as they 
have bloomed cut them back just below 
the point where they have flowered, and 
when they have broken into growth move 
them into pots 3 or 4 inches larger ; treat 
in every way as advised for the preceding 
seasons, except that this summer they 
should not have their shoots stopped, but 
be allowed to grow on until the approach 
of autumn. Ey this means they will have 



more length, and produce a correspondingly 
greater quantity of flowers the ensuing 
spring, by which time they will have 
grown into nice young specimens fit for 
exhibition if required. If intended for 
this purpose they must be kept cool all 
through the autumn and winter, having 
only enough warmth to prevent them from 
being frozen ; if not so treated they will 
come into flower earlier than wanted. 
After blooming shorten back the shoots a» 
in the preceding spring. They will not 
require potting this season, nor most likely 
for a couple of years, during which treat 
generally as heretofore. When a^ain 
moved, a 3-inch shift should keep them 
going for several years, during which they 
will be benefited by an application of clear 
manure- water once a week in the growing 
season. 

T, ericcefolia. Is dense in habit, making 
a quantity of slender shoots, which grow to 
a considerable length in the course of a 
season. Although under cultivation not 
usually so long-lived as some plants, it will 
often last for a number of years in a healthy 
condition until it gets as much as 5 feet in 
diameter. There is, as has already been 
alluded to, another form of the plant with 
hirsute foliage, diff^ering little in other 
respects. From New Holland. 

T, verticillata. This plant is different in 
habit and appearance from the above. It 
is of remarkably elegant, slender growth, 
the flowers, violet and red, are produced 
from the young growth freely and almost 
continuously during the spring and summer 
months ; and combine well with its linear 
leaves, borne in whorls ; even when out of 
flower it has a very nice fresh look. It is 
a much smaller grower, requiring propor- 
tionately less root-room than T. ericaefolia. 
Swan River. 

Insects. — T. ericaefolia sometimes suffer* 
from mildew ; as soon as this parasite is 
discovered the affected plants must be 
dusted with sulphur, which should be 
allowed to remain on for a few days and 
then be washed off with the syringe. Red 
spider sometimes makes its appearance 
upon them. When this pest is found it 
should be exterminated at once by a tho- 
rough syringing with weak insecticide, 
laying the plants down so as to wet every 
part. 

THAMNOPTEMS. 

A small genus of handsome greenhouse 
Ferns, some of which have a noble appear- 
ance. T. Nidus, the Bird's Nest Fern, is 
one of the best and most distinct Ferns in 
cultivation. 
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For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 
T, cmstralasica. New South Wales. 
T, Nidus, East Indies. 



THEA. 

(The Tea Plant) 

The so-called different kinds of the Tea 
plant, if different they really are, are re- 
lated to the genus Camellia, and are much 
inferior so far as appearance goes to the 
many fine sorts of that magnificent flower- 
ing shrub ; yet these, with other plants of 
commerce, are prized by some for the as- 
sociations connected with them. 

They require the same treatment as 
Camellias, which see. 

The following represent the different 
varieties : — 

T, asmmica. Flowers white. Assam. 

T. Bohea. White. China. 

T, viridis. White. China. 



THEOPHBASTA IMPEHTALTS. 

There are one or two other species of 
Theophrasta known in cultivation, but 
they are so far inferior to this that we have 
deemed it not necessary to further allude 
to them. T. imperialis is an evergreen 
stove plant from Brazil To grow so as to 
fully develop its leaves, it should have a 
strong heat through the growing season ; 
it grows freely when once rooted, but is 
one of the most difficult plants in cultiva- 
tion to strike from shoot cuttings. We 
have seen cuttings made from young shoots, 
taken off with a heel, stand in a strong 
heat fresh and green in appearance for two 
years without emitting a root, although 
they have callused over at the base com- 

fletely, and some ultimately form roots, 
t strikes readily from root cuttings, 
where these are procurable, treated in the 
ordinary way, or it may be propagated 
from seeds, but as it rarely, if ever, pro- 
duces these under cultivation, it is better 
for the generality of those who purpose 
growing it to procure young plants from 
those who grow such for sale ; they can be 
bought in 6-inch or 8-inch pots. If got in 
the spring they should, about the begin- 
ning of April, have a shift into pots 
4 inches larger ; turfy loam is the best soil 
for them ; aiPterwards place in a tempera- 
ture of 66° or 70° in the night, with pro- 
nortionately more warmth in the day. The 
leaves are very hard in texture, and not 
likely to suffer from a moderate amount 



of sun reaching them unless they are so 
exposed as to get scorched, yet it is best to 
shade when the weather is bright, for if 
the leaves are once injured, there is no 
way of rectifying the mischief except head- 
ing down and bringing up another growth, 
which takes a considerable time to accom- 
plish. Keep the atmosphere fairly moist 
with air when favourable and syringe daily. 
The plant is a free-rooter, and by the 
beginning of August pots 3 inches larger 
will most likely be reauired, after which 
continue to treat as beiore untD. the days 
get cool ; then reduce the heat to 60° or 65° 
in the winter during the night. 

By the spring, if all has gone well, the 
plants will nave attained a handsome size, 
and will want pots 16 inches or 18 inches 
in diameter, which are a^ large as will ever 
be required ; increase the warmth as in 
the year before, and treat as advised for 
the preceding summer. As increased 
strength is acquired, the large spiny-edged 
leaves will be produced in considerable 
numbers at a time. The height the plants 
are allowed to grow will be regulated by 
the height of the house in whicn they are 
to stand and the condition the lower leaves 
keep in, as, in common with all things of 
single stem (which is the form to which 
this Theophrasta requires to be confined) 
it should never be allowed to go on after 
the bottom leaves begin to get shabby ; 
when this occurs the plants should be 
headed down in the sprine or early enough 
in the summer, so that tne young shoots 
to be grown up from the old stool may 
have time to make some progress before 
the season of lower temperaturehas arrived. 
When cut down keep the stools in a brisk 
heat, where they will soon break out 
several shoots ; choose the best placed of 
these, removing the remainder, and after 
10 inches or 12 inches of growth has been 
made shake away three-fourths of the old 
material, placing the plants in fresh soil in 
pots about half the size of those they have 
occupied before. Manage as previously in 
every way, giving additional pot-room aa 
required ; they will make handsome speci- 
mens after being thus treated, with big 
leaves drooping down, so as completely to 
cover the pots. This Theophrasta grows 
well with the help of manure-water, by 
which means somewhat smaller pots will 
sufl&ce, but still it can never be grown to 
a handsome size without more root-room 
than is required by many things. 

Insects. — Its leaves are so hard in tex- 
ture that, when the syringe is used, few 
insects can effect a lodgment except scale, 
which can be removed with a soft brush or 
sponge. 
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THIBAUDIA. 

A genus of pretty evergreen shrubs, the 
most desirable kinds of which may be 
grown under greenhouse treatment, but 
are better for a little more warmth in the 
winter than the generality of plants culti- 
vated in such structures usually receive. 

They can be propagated by shoot cut- 
tings struck in an ordinarv way, and grown 
on under conditions sucn as answer for 
other warm greenhouse subjects. Peat 
«oii, to which a moderate amount of sand 
is added, is best for them. They should 
have plenty of light all through tne grow- 
ing season to thoroughly ripen their wood, 
upon which depends the production of the 
full quantity of bloom. The flowers of all 
the undermentioned kinds are tubular in 
shape, and when the plants are well man- 
aged they are produced in such quantities 
as to render them eflfective. 

T. acuminata. A free-blooming species 
that keeps on producing its red flowers for 
a. considerable time during the spring 
months. It comes from Ecuador. 

T, Ju6siecei» A laige-leaved species, the 
flowers, red in colour, are borne in bunches 
in spring. From the Caraccas. 

T. macrantha. A handsome species, 
bearing in spring quantities of pretty red 
and white flowers. Introduced from Moul- 
mein. 

Insects. — Red spider is often trouble- 
some on these plants in summer if due 
attention is not given them by a regular 
use of the syringe. Aphides sometimes 
affect the young shoots, and can best be 
got rid of by fumigation. 

THEINAX. 

In this genus we find some of the hand- 
somest of stove Palms known to culti- 
vators ; they attain a medium size, but are 
several years before getting too large to 
be accommodated in a house of ordinary 
■dimensions. They will thrive in an inter- 
mediate temperature. 

The method of propagation and after 
management will be found under Palms, 
general details of culture. 

T. harhadensis. A handsome, free-grow- 
ing stove species that attains a moderate 
size ; the leaves are fan-shaped, and divided 
on the margin. Very pretty in a small 
state. It comes from fearbadoes. 

T. multiflora. A beautiful stove species 
that requires a good deal of room, as it ac- 
quires age the leaves extend so as to cover 
a considerable space ; they are fan-shaped, 
deeply divided at the margin ; the under 
fiurface is white. From Central America. 



T. parvijlora. This is a smaller grower 
than the preceding kind ; the stem, leaf- 
stalk, and leaf-blade all being much smaller, 
the margin of the leaves is deeply divided. 
It is a very effective plant. From the West 
Indies. 

T. radiata (syn. : T, elegans). This ak) 
is a stove species, and one of the hand- 
somest of the genus. It attains a mediom 
size, the leaves are palpate, shining green 
in colour, and deeply divided at the margin. 
From the West Indies. 

THUNBERGIA. 

There are several stove species of this 
family well deserving of more general cul- 
tivation than they receive. They are 
evergreen climbers of vigorous habit, and 
particularly suited to a large house where 
their free, vigorous growth haa scope for 
extension, as it is under such conditions 
that their pendent branches and handsome 
flowers are seen to advantage. In small 
structures where there arises the necessity 
for a continuous use of the knife to keep 
them within bounds, they have little 
chance of displaying their natural habit 
of flowering, and it is on this account most 
likely that the plants get an indifferent 
reputation, and are comparatively seldom 
met with. Most of the species worth 
growing can be raised from seeds, but 
as these plants, in common with many 
things of a vigorous habit, do not often 
produce seed under cultivation, it is neces- 
sary to obtain imported seeds when they 
are" raised in this way, and, as they propa- 
gate readily from cuttings, it is well to 
confine the details of their increase to this 
method. After the plants have been cut 
in during winter and have again broken 
into growth, when the shoots have reached 
a length of 4 inches take them off with a 
heel and insert them singly in small pots, 
drained, and half filled with sandy soil, 
the remainder all sand ; keep them moist 
and close under a propagating glass in a 
temperature of TO**. They will root in a 
few weeks ; then remove the glass, and as 
soon as the little pots contain a fair amount 
of roots shift to others 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter. It is not of much consequence 
whether peat or loam is used to grow them 
in, as from their free habit they will suc- 
ceed in either ; although, as we have be- 
fore said in speaking of vigorous-habited 
stove subjects, they generally bloom freer 
in good loam than in peat. Use the soil 
in a rougher condition than is necessary 
for weaker-rooted things. The plants, 
being climbers, will, as tney get fairly into 
growth, need a stick eacn for support; 
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keep them in a brisk stove temperature 
where they can receive a pretty full 
amount of light and air during the middle 
of the day and no more shade than is 
requisite to keep the leaves from scorching. 
Syringe freely in the afternoons at the time 
the house is closed, and pinch out the 
points of the shoots when they have at- 
tained the length of 3 feet to cause them 
to break out several branches. 

All the kinds are comparatively quick 
growers and the plants will bear moving 
into 10-inch or 11 -inch pots by the end of 
June ; treat them in otner matters as be- 
fore, and train the shoots on the rafters, or 
whatever position they are intended to 
occupy ; possibly some flowers may be 
produced towards the end of summer, but 
it is in the following season that the dis- 
play may be looked for. By the middle of 
September cease syringing and shading, 
give more air and less water to the roots, 
so as to discourage growth and gradually 
bring them to a state of rest ; a night tem- 
perature of 60" through the winter will 
answer. About the commencement of the 
year cut out the weak shoots should any 
exist, and later on, when growth has begun, 
move the plants into 16-inch or 18-inch 

Eots, or even larger, if a large space has to 
e covered with their branches. As the 
summer advances treat as advised the pre- 
ceding season and keep the shoots loosely 
trained to the position they are intended 
to occupy, allowing their lateral branches 
to hang, in which way the flowers are seen 
to so much better advantage than when 
tied in too closely. As the pots get full of 
roots give manure-water freely. Instead 
of confining their roots to pots they may 
be planted out, but even where a large 
space is available for head-room it is not 
advisable to have the bed in which they 
are turned out too large, or they get almost 
unmanageable. When the flowering is over 
cut back the shoots so far as necessary, and 
in the spring, when growth is about begin- 
ning, turn those that are in pots out, re- 
moving some of the soil about the upper 
portion of the ball, and replacing it with 
new ; as soon as the roots have fairly begun 
to move manure- water must be freely used, 
without which, unless much larger pots or 
tubs are employed than are necessary for 
most things, they will not, on account of 
their vigorous habit, have enough suste- 
nance to keep them going so as to make 
the requisite growth. Where planted out 
remove a portion of the surmce soil in 
spring and replace it with new. Most of 
these Thunbergias will last longer where 
they have a bed of soil wherein to extend 
moderately, as their rapid formation of 



roots, even with a liberal application of 
manure- water, quickly exhausts the limited 
quantity of soil a pot holds ; consequently, 
when confined to pots it is necessary to 
propagate sufl&ciently often to keep up a 
supply of plants to take the place oi those 
it becomes necessary to discard. 

The undermentioned kinds are the most 
desirable : — 

T. ahbta. Has yellow flowers, produced 
in summer or autumn. A native of India. 

T. chrysops. A native of Sierra Leone, 
has flowers of a blue or violet shade, pro- 
duced in summer or autumn. 

T. coccinea. From Trinidad, bears 
scarlet blooms, which, like those already 
named, appear in summer. 

T. fragrans. Is a white-bloomed species, 
and, as its name implies, fragrant. It comes 
from India, and flowers in the summer. 

T. Harrisi. A pale blue kind, which ha«? 
a yellow eye that sets off the flower very 
well ; it comes from Madras ; a summer 
flowerer. 

T. laurifolia, A pale blue-flowered 
species from Malacca, with handsome 
foliage and a strong, rambling habit of 
growth ; blooms in summer. 

The whole of these are really stove 
species, and it is no use attempting their 
cultivation unless a suitable temperature 
is at command. 

Insects. — Those that attack most heat- 
requiring plants will live upon Thun- 
bergias, and must be dealt with when they 
make their appearance in the usual way by 
washing, sponging, and syringing. . 

THYBSAOANTHUS RUTILANS. 

This plant belongs to a limited section 
of Acanthads, and is much the best of the 
Thyrsacanthus. It is not only deserving 
of cultivation on account of its elegant 
habit, but its merits are still further en- 
hanced by the singular, long, drooping 
panicles of red tube-shaped flowers which 
appear in the winter season, when bright 
flowers are doublv acceptable. The Thyrsa- 
canthus are nearly allied to Justiciar, and, 
like some of them, this plant possesses an 
upright habit of growth. It is a native of 
South America, from whence it was intro- 
duced about thirty years ago. It is easily 
grown, but requires a moderate stove or 
intermediate temperature. Cuttings made 
of the young shoots, which are produced 
early in the spring after the plants have 
done flowering, if taken off wnen about 3 
or 4 inches long, will root readily inserted 
in small pots filled with sandy soil, kept 
moist, shaded, and covered with pro- 
pagating glasses in a temperature of 68"* 
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or 70**. When well rooted remove the 
<^lasses, and let them have a fortnight to 
^et hardened a little before moving into 
4 or 5 inch pots ; pinch off the points at 
the same time, keep them in a temperature 
similar to that in which they have been 
struck, and allow the heat to rise in the 
daytime correspondingly with the weather. 
They need to be well supplied with 
moisture at the roots as well as in the 
atmosphere ; syringe them overhead in 
the aitemoon ; a little shade may be re- 
quired when the weather is sunny. 

We have already intimated that the 
plant has a persistent erect habit of 
growth, and it is not well to attempt to 
alter this by training further than stopping 
the young shoots to cause them to break 
out several branches ; to effect this a second 
stopping will be required in June, after 
which it may be necessary to put a single 
stick to each for support ; this will gene- 
rally be found sufficient, as their erect 
cylindrical form, when preserved, fits 
them for associating with other subjects 
•of a more bushy shape. By the end of 
June they will need moving into the pots 
in which from this time they are to be 
-grown and flowered ; these may be from 8 
to 12 inches in diameter, according to the 
strength of the plants and the size they 
are required to attain. After they have 
had a week or two to get established they 
will do better in a low, light pit where 
they can be stood with their heads close to 
the glass, admitting a moderate amount 
of air in the daytime, and encouraging 
^owth by closing early ; give as much 
«hade as will keep the leaves from being 
injuied when the sun is powerful, but not 
more, otherwise the plants will become 
drawn and be deficient in the solidity of 
growth which is so necessary to ensure the 
lull complement of bloom. 

Towards the end of August give more 
air and less shade, and do not syringe over- 
head so often. From the time the pots are 
fairly filled with roots manure- water, not 
too strong, will be an assistance. The 
temperature through the summer may be 
such as ordinary soft quick-growing sub- 
jects of a like character require, and should 
be regulated according to the weather, from 
%(f to 65** in the night, and proportionately 
more in the day ; reduce the waxmth given 
as the autumn comes on, but they must 
not even then be kept too cool, or their 
roots, as well as the heads of the plants, 
will get checked in a way that will inter- 
fere with their blooming ; 60" by night 
with 6** or 8** higher in the day will suit 
them through the later months of the year 
"'lien they will be in flower. After the 



blooming is over as many of the plants 
may be saved as are required to produce 
enough cuttings for another year, and the 
remainder may be thrown away, as young 
examples will usually be more useful. 
The old plants for stock should be kept 
during the winter at about 60** in the 
night, and the soil should be slightly 
moist, but not so as to encourage much 
growth until towards spring. 

Insects. — ^Aphides and red spider some- 
times attack this Thyrsacanthus ; to keep 
them down syringe and fumigate. If any 
of the worse description of insects make 
their appearance they must be removed 
by sponging, as soft-leaved plants of this 
description have not enough substance in 
their foliage generally to bear dressing 
with insecticide strong enough to kill the 
insects. 

TILLANDSIA. 

These Bromeliaceous stove plants are 
mostly epiphytal in habit Some of them 
have exceedingly handsome flowers, as in 
the case of the charming T. Lindenii the 
exquisite blue colour of which is equalled 
by very few tender subjects, while others 
possess little beauty in their flowers, but 
have handsomely marked leaves, like T. 
zebrina. They* are all of dwaxf habit, 
having more or less of the peculiar vase- 
like arrangement of the leaves present in 
the Bromeliaceous plants generally. Thev 
are handsome subjects for the decoratioia 
of warm plant structures, such as Orchid 
houses, where their form of growth and 
their appearance contrast with the uni- 
formity of the principal occupants. But 
coming, as most of them do, from parts of 
the world where there is always, or nearly 
always, present a considerable amount of 
atmospheric moisture, with a good deal of 
warmth, they will not bear being kept in 
a cool, dry place ; nor should they be 
allowed to get dry at the roots. They are 
increased by seeds and suckers, the latter 
is the method that will most commend 
itself to the generality of growers. 

Plants of these Tillandsias that have 
flowered usually afterwards throw up from 
the base suckers more or less in number. 
These should be allowed to acquire strength 
before they are taken off. If severed from 
the parent plant while very small much 
time will be lost, as they will thrive a deal 
faster attached to the plant on which they 
have been formed than when separated, u 
the separation is affected before they have 
gained enough strength. It is necessary 
that the material in which they are to be 
grown should be of a loose, open descrip- 
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tion, such as the roots in their native 
habitats revel in — fibrous matter like that 
furnished by good Orchid peat, mixed with 
sphagnum, broken potsheids, or charcoal, 
to which has been added a little sand. 
Suckers in the state described should be 
taken off in spring, or sufficiently early in 
43ummer to admit of their getting esta- 
blished before autumn. Strip off a few of 
the small leaves at the base, and put them 
in as Pine suckers are treated, in open 
material such as described ; keep them 
moderately moist and shaded, in a tem- 
perature of 70°. They will soon root, but 
they must not be confined in the manner 
that ordinary cuttings are struck under 
propagating glasses, or they will most 
likely rot. Pots that will just hold the 
suckers will be large enough for a time 
until they have made a good quantity of 
roots. Less pot-room suffices for these 
Tillandsias than for most things, but when 
the pots get full of roots move them into 
others larger, proportionate to the strength 
of the plants and the size that the particmar 
species attains, using rough fibrous soil like 
that already pamed. Little further is re- 
quired than a routine course of treatment ; 
keep them quite moist at the roots in the 
Rowing season, and never dry, even in 
winter, and give such shade and air as re- 
quired for most stove plants. 

The spring and summer temperature 
ishould be from 60° to 65° at nignt, with 
10° or 15° higher by day, and air in the 
daytime. In the winter, when at rest, a 
night temperature of 60° will suffice, giving 
a few degrees more warmth by day. The 
plants last for many years provided they 
are fairly treated, not being liable to die 
off as some things do. There is great 
difference in the size the various species 
attain, consequently' the root-space, when 
the plants are fully grown, must be regu- 
lated in accordance with the requirements 
of each particular kind, but as they in- 
-crease by the production of suckers it is 
better with most of the species to separate 
them, as they look best when confined to 
^single crowns. 

The undermentioned are all very hand- 
acme : — 

T. (argentea) Oardnerii. A pretty species; 
leaves densely silvered ; flowers small and 
much crowded ; colour purple. Trinidad. 

T. BaUnsiana. A medium - growing 
species with green leaves, coated with 
whitish powder. Flowers violet purple; 
bracts dark rose. West Indies. 

T. Lindenii. This is a charming plant of 
amall growth, with olive-green, recurved 
leaves, producing beautiful blue flowers 
issuing from an erect scape with bright 



rosy bracts ; the combination of colours 
has a charming effect. It is a native of 
Ecuador. 

T. mvsaica. The leaves of this plant 
are a foot long, they are banded across 
with broad, irregular bars of dark green 
and greyish yellow alternating. It comes 
from the United States of Colombia, and 
is a very handsome plant 

T. Roezlii. A strong-growing kind, leaves 
green, with dark markings ; flowers rose 
colour. Peru. 

T. splendens. A handsome compact 
growing species that has green leaves 
deeply banded with blackish brown. The 
flowers, which are white, are produced 
from a stout erect flattened stem, clothed 
with pinkish red bracts. 

T. tessellata. Another very fine species 
with bold leaves, glaucous green mottled 
with yellowish gieen on the upper surface, 
and veined with rose-purple on the under 
side. 

T. (Wallisii) circinalis. Leaves heavily 
covered with the silvery powder-like coat- 
ing peculiar to Tillandsias. Flowers violet. 
Uruguay. 

T. zebrina. A low-spreading species, the 
leaves of which cling to the surface, and 
are banded across with brown, ground 
colour green. A native of South America. 

There are several other species in cultiva- 
tion, but those described are the most dis- 
tinct and handsome ; all the others will 
succeed under the treatment detailed. 

Insects. — The hard nature of the leaves 
render these plants little liable to the 
attacks of insects. Scale, both the brown 
and the white species, will live upon them, 
but is easily removed by sponging. 

TODEA. 

A genus of filmy Ferns, several of which 
stand at the head of this curious section. 
They do not like much warmth, a green- 
house temperature is quite enough for 
them. They make beautiful room plants 
confined in a case large enough to admit of 
the fronds attaining uieir fuU size. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of cidture. 

T, Fraserii. New Holland. 

T, hymenophylloides. New Zealand. 

T. mtermedia. New Zealand. 

T, superha. New Zealand. 

T, Jrilkesiana. Fiji Islands. 

TORENIA. 

These are softwooded stove plants, pro- 
cumbent in habit, and attain a medium 
size. They are free and long continuous 
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flowerers, and are easily grown and propa- 
gated. The species mentioned below are 
especially adapted for baskets suspended 
fi:t)m the rafters of the house in which 
they are grown. In this way not only are 
they seen to the best advantage, but they 
also contribute materially to the general 
effect of the assemblage of plants with 
which they are associated. One gain at- 
tached to the cultivation of these and 
other plants of a similar nature is that 
they occupy so little time in arriving at a 
blooming state after being started. Most 
of the Torenias are annuals, and can be 
raised from seeds sown in the spring and 
treated to a moderate stove heat, but the 
most convenient method of propagation, 
when once in possession of the plants, will 
usually be from cuttings. They may be 
struck at any season of the year when young 
soft shoots can be had that have not a disposi- 
tion to bloom, such as are generally to be 
found springing from the base of the 
plants. If these are taken off in August 
or September and put in small pots half 
filled with a mixture of loam, leM-mould, 
and sand (the upper part all sand), kept 
moist, shaded, ana covered with a propa- 
gating glass in a temperature of 68° or 70", 
they will soon strike ; when well rooted 
they should be moved into pots a size 
larger, in soil composed of loam with a 
little leaf-mould ana sand added, and the 
points of the shoots should be pinched. 
They should be kept on a shelf near the 
roof so as to be under the full influence of 
the light. As winter advances keep them 
in a reduced temperature of 60° by night, 
and a little more in the day, proportionate 
to the state of the weather. Towards the 
end of February give some more heat, and 
as soon as they begin to grow freely move 
them into 6-inch pots, using similar soil to 
that advised for the autumn shift ; pinch 
out the points of the shoots again, still 
keeping them close to the glass. They 
will need a small stick or two for support. 
Give more warmth as the days get longer, 
and by the end of April they will require 
moving into the pots they are to bloom in; 
9 or 10 inch ones will be quite large 
enough. When in these the plants will 
be better hung up in a position similar to 
that which they are to occupy when in 
bloom. Should they not seem likely to 
form shoots enough to make them fully 
furnished, stop the points once more; 
put two or three small sticks so as to hold 
a few of the growths in an erect position, 
and let the others hang down. An ordi- 
nary stove temperature will suffice, giving 
a little shade in the middle of the day, 
with air according to the weather, and 



syringing overhead in the afternoons ; they 
will soon come into flower, and will want 
nothing more to keep them in condition for 
many weeks than a supply of weak manure- 
water. Before the plants get too much 
enfeebled with flowering, towards the close 
of the summer again strike cuttings, treat 
them as just recommended, and discard the 
old stock. 

The stove species that are best worthy 
of cultivation are : — 

T, asiatica. Flowers purple ; from 
China. 

T, BaiMoniL A distinct-looking plant 
with yellow flowers, having a purple 
throat; China. 

T. Foumierii. A compact-habited species 
with porcelain blue dowel's and yellow 
eye. 

Insects. — Greenfly is their worst enemy, 
and, should it appear, fumigation with 
tobacco is the best remedy. The daily 
use of the syringe, necessary during spring 
and summer, will generally be found 
sufficient to keep down red spider, which 
also sometimes attacks them. 

TOXIGOPHLSA THUNBEBGIL 

In this we have a very distinct and 
desirable stove plant. Its habit is bushy, 
the branches partially erect, but not very 
stout, leaves pale green, tough and leathery. 
It is a remarkably free bloomer ; the 
flowers are tube-shaped, five-lobed, and in 
general aspect individually not unlike 
those of a medium-sized Bouvardia. They 
are white, deliciously fragrant, and pro- 
duced in corymbs at the extremities of the 
shoots and also at the axils of the leaves so 
freely as to form sprays of inflorescence. 
It comes from South Africa, and thrives 
freely under ordinary stove treatment. It 
is propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoots taken off in spring, when these can 
be had in a sufficiently firm condition ; in- 
serted singly in sihall pots in sand, kept 
warm, shaded, moist, and confined under 
a propagating glass, they will form roots in 
the course of a few weeks, after which dis- 
pense with the glass, and when growth has 
fairly begun move them singly into 3-inch 
pots, using good peat and a little sand ; 
pinch out the points of the shoots to induce 
the formation of additional branches. It 
is necessary with this Toxicophlaea to be 
more attentive in this matter of stopping 
than with some other things, as it has a 
disposition to grow up somewhat spare and 
thin, to correct which timely stopping is 
needfuL If the plants do not get suffi- 
ciently clothed in their early stages the 
defect cannot afterwards be corrected ex- 
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cept by heading down. Let the young 
plants have plenty of light, but a thin 
shade will benefit them when the sun is 
powerful. During summer they will bear 
as much heat as is required for the 
generality of stove plants, and as the pots 
get filled with roots move into others 3 
inches or 4 inches larger, after which 
nothing further is required but to pinch 
out the points of any snoots that are taking 
an undue lead. Cease shading in Sep- 
tember, and as the autunm draws on reduce 
the temperature ; through the shortest 
days a heat of 60° in the night will sufl&ce. 
This Toxicophlwa will flower when very 
small, but with' plants of this description 
it is for a time best to look more to getting 
them larger than to blooming. With this 
view cut out the points of all the strongest 
shoots about the end of February, and in 
the ensuing month move them into pots 3 
inches or 4 inches larger, increasing the 
temperature gradually, and treating in 
other respects as through the summer 
previous, using the syringe daily. If the I wall, with a little protection, in the south 



flowering is over, keeping them close and 
warm for a few weeks until they again get 
established. 

Insects. — The worst species of insects 
will live on this plant, but the stout nature 
of the leaves makes their destruction by 
the aid of insecticide comparatively easy ; 
dipping or syringing is the best remedy as 
often as they are found to be fjfected. 

TBAGHELOSPEBMUM JASMIN- 

OIDES. 

(Syn: Bhynchospermum.) 

In this we have an evergreen green- 
house climbing plant of moderate growth, 
alike suitable for a trained pot specimen or 
for growing on a pillar or rafter, where the 
space to be covered is not too large : for 
although, in common with almost all other 
plants indigenous to China, it is a free 
grower, it does not attain the size of many 
climbers. From the locality in which it is 
found, Shanghai, it is very nearly hardy in 
this country, succeeding on a sheltered 



plants have made good progress by July, 
they will require a little more root-room, 
but as they never attain the size that some 
of the stove occupants do, it is well not to 
give more root-space than is necessary. 
Twelve-inch or 13-inch pots should oe 
large enough to suffice, and the peat must 
now be a little more lumpy than in the 
first stages of growth. At all times mix 
enough sand with the peat to keep it open ; 
this IS the more necessary with plants of 
this character that do not require or bear 
to be shaken out and have the soil renewed 
the way usual with coarser-growing 



m 



subjects. Treat as before through the 
autumn and winter, and in the spring 
increase the heat with the advent of more 
If all has gone well they will bloom 



sun. 



profusely, during which time, if they can 
be kept in a little drier atmosphere than 
heretofore, their flowers will last longer. 
They are useful for cutting. After the 
blooming is over, cut the shoots back a 
little, and when they have started into 
growth they may be shifted into pots an 
inch or two larger. The subsequent 
management required will be of a routine 
character similar to that advised hitherto. 
If in the growing season a liberal applica- 
tion of weak manure- water is given once 
or twice a week, healthy growth will be 
secured without having recourse to large 
pots. The plants will last for several 
years, and if the soil gets exhausted, the 
balls can be partially reduced and new 
material given in place of the old ; this 
should be done when they have just broken 
into growth after being cut in when the 



of the kingdom ; yet it is a plant that will 
thrive under a very considerable range of 
temperature, and will do equally as well in 
a cool stove, or intermediate heat, as it will 
in a greenhouse ; but of course the progress 
made, especially during the early stages, is 
much quicker when it is subject to heat. 
It will bear forcing ; its white, fragrant 
Jasmine-like flowers are produced freely. 
The shoots are of a semi-twining habit, and 
when the plant is in vigorous health will 
extend to considerable length in a single 
season, particularly if submitted to a warm, 
humid atmosphere. The perfume is very 
agreeable ana powerful ; a small plant in 
flower will load the atmosphere oi a large 
house. The ease with which it may be 
grown, even by those who have not had 
much practice in plant-growing, commends 
it to the inexperienced. When in a strong 
vigorous state each bunch contains a 
number of flowers, which open in succes- 
sion, keeping the plant gay for several 
weeks consecutively. 

It is well adapted for conservatory deco- 
ration, as the hard texture of ike leaves 
renders it little subject to injury by being 
kept, while in flower, somewhat crowded 
among other things in a way that is often 
unavoidable in such structures. The 
somewhat short foot-stalk renders the 
flowers less serviceable for using in a cut 
state than they would be if it were longer ; 
nevertheless, if not subjected to too much 
heat in opening, they are useful for 
bouquets. The plant strikes readily from 
cuttings made oi the young shoots taken 
off when in a half-ripened condition, such 
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as obtainable about July, using good stout 
pieces of the extremities 5 or 6 inches in 
length ; if these are put singly in 3-inch 
pote drained and three-parts filled with 
fine peat and sand, the remainder all sand, 
kept moist, shaded, and close in a propa- 
gating frame or imder a bell-glass, in 
moderate stove heat, they will soon make 
roots. Then give more air, keep them 
through the autumn and winter in an 
intermediate temperature, and supply 
enough water to the soil to keep the roots 
slowly moving. In March give 6 or 7 inch 
pots, using soil similar to that in which 
they were struck, and pinch out the points 
of the shoots. Through the spring and 
summer keep them in a growmg atmo- 
sphere with a moderate amount of air, and 
a little shade when sunny ; syringe over- 
head at closing time. Two or three sticks 
will be required round which to train the 
shoots as they extend ; beyond this nothing 
will be needed but the same treatment 
through the autumn and winter that they 
received in the last. Pot about the end of 
March, giving them a 2 or 3 inch shift 
according to the strength and quantity of 
their roots. The plant will succeed in 
either peat or loam, but we prefer the 
former, as it will induce quicker growth, 
and in it the leaves have a darker, more 
healthy tint, which adds much to the 
general appearance, especially when in 
bloom, the dark glossy green Myrtle-like 
foliage forming a good background for the 
flowers. Let the soil be of a good fibrous 
description, and from the first be used in a 
moderately lumpy state, as the roots are 
naturally strong. Add enough sand to 
keep it open, and drain the pots sufficiently. 
When the potting is completed put half-a- 
dozen sticks 3 feet long in the new soil just 
inside the rims of the pots. Round these 
train the shoots, at the same time pinching 
out the points to cause the production of 
an increased number of growths, for al- 
though reallv a climbing plant, and as such 
not necessarily requiring so much stopping 
^ if it possessed a shrubby habit, enough 
shoots should be formed to furnish the 
trellis which the plants will ultimately 
require. Place them in a house or pit, if 
such is available, where there is a night 
temperature of 50°, with a rise of 10** in 
the daytime. This will answer well for 
them, and so treated they will make much 
greater progress than if grown cooler ; do 
not give much water at first until the 
roots have got possession of the new soil. 
Syringe the plants overhead every after- 
noon, and close the house at the same time ; 
as solar heat increases the temperature 
they are subjected to may be propor- 



tionately raised. Very little shade will be 
required except for a few hours in the 
middle of the day in very bright weather ; 
give plenty of Hght, or the growth will 
become too much elongated and weak. 
The shoots as they grow must be kept 
regularly trained round the sticks — ^never 
bring the points too low down, but allow 
them to retain an upright position ; a con- 
tinuance of this treatment will be all that 
is needed through the summer, enough air 
being admitted in the middle of the day. 
By the middle of September discontinue 
syringing, and give more air with a drier 
atmosphere to discourage further progress 
and ripen up the growth. 

Through the winter the plants will do in 
any house or pit where the temperature is 
kept at 35** in the night, giving just as 
much water to the soil as will keep the 
roots slightly moist. Again, in the spring, 
about the same time, remove into pote 4 or 
5 inches larger, using similar soiL Uncoil 
the shoote from the sticks, replace these 
with others longer and thicker that will 
support the increasing weight of the shoots, 
and train regularly as before. It is not 
advisable to use a wire trellis until the 
season following ; if the shoote are not 
sufficiently numerous, or there is an ap- 

Eearance of their extending too far, so as to 
e deficient near the base, again i^orten 
the leaders. Treat through the spring and 
summer as in the preceding season, as 
before giving less water and more air in 
the autumn. We have said nothing about 
flowering during this summer, although the 

Elant is such a free bloomer that it will 
ave produced ite bunches at almost every 
joint ; but as the object will be to induce 
as much growth through the season as 
possible, the treatment when in flower 
should have been such as to keep them on 
growing. 

Keep through the winter in a tempera- 
ture such as in the last, and repot agam in 
the spring, giving a shift of 3 or 4 inches, 
in proportion to the quantity of roote the 
plante nave got. As before, take them off 
the sticks round wjiich the shoote have 
been trained ; they will now be laj^ 
enough to cover a moderate-sized wire 
trellis, some 2 feet in diameter by 2 J feet 
high above the pot ; over this train the 
shoote regularly from the base to the top, 
and place them in a temperature similar to 
that to which they have each preceding 
spring been submitted if they are required 
early in bloom — ^if not they may be kept 
5° cooler. When the flowers are about to 
commence expanding they can be moved 
to a conservatory, or any house where they 
will not be kept at mucn above an ordinaiy 
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CTeenhouse temperature, and will receive a 
Uttle shade from the sun, which will pro- 
long their flowering. Afterwards, if they 
are not required to be grown on larger 
without delay, they may be treated through 
the summer like the rest of the greenhouse 
hardwooded stock ; if, on the other hand, 
it is deemed desirable to grow them on to 
a larger size without loss of time they 
shovdd be submitted to a temperature such 
as hitherto used during the growing season. 
Be careful that the snoots as they extend 
do not get entwined round the wires of the 
trellis, or there will be some difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting them loose to place 
upon a larger one, \imich they will require 
in the course of another year or two, when 
more root-room will be needed ; thus 
treated the plants will last for many years. 
When required for training up a pillar 
or rafter, it is well to grow them for a 
season or two in pots so that they may get 
jstrong before the roots are turned out in a 
border ; this should be well drained and 
consist of good fibrous soil with enough 
sand and crocks, or charcoal, to keep it 
sweet and porous. Have the shoots from 
the first regularly trained, not allowing 
them to become entangled, and as the 
space they are to fill' gets covered the 
superfluous growth may be shortened back 
immediately they have done flowering each 
season. When the soil gets exhausted 
some of the surface may be removed every 
spring and replaced by new, and when 
grown in this way, or in pots, manure- 
water will be a great assistance when the 
soil becomes filled with roots. 

There is a variegated form of this plant 
that will succeed by being treated in the 
Above manner. It is scarcely so desirable 
a variety as the green-leaved sort. 

Insects. — The leaves, from their stout 
nature, do not suit the tastes of red spider 
or aphides ; these insects, however, will 
live upon the plant, but can be easily kept 
down by syrmging. For thrips, which 
are sometimes troublesome, fumigate, or 
syringe with tobacco- water. If scale makes 
its appearance it must be carefully removed 
by the use of sponge and brush. For 
mealy bug, syringe and dip with a strong 
solution of insecticide in the winter when 



at rest 



TBADESGANTIA. 



The creeping species of Tradescantia are 
very useful for draping lianging baskets 
containing other plants, as, if required, 
their pendent shoots can be made to cover 
the whole outside of the baskets. They 
are also particularly adapted for growing 



as an edging to plant stages, or trailing 
over rock- work in the stove. 

Their cultivation is as easy as possible, 
as the shoots root like weeds at any time 
of the year in a moderate heat, kept a little 
but not too close, with shade from the sun. 
When rooted they may be put singly in 
small pots, and as soon as fairly established 
planted where they are to remain. 

The following are adapted for growing 
in the way described : — 

T. discolor. A pretty kind, from South 
America. 

T. discolor variegata. Has neat varie- 
gated foliage. A native of Mexico. 

Insects. — Few insects molest Trades- 
cantias if the precaution is taken to use 
the syringe daily in the growing season. 
Should aphides affect the points of the 
young shoots, fumigate. 

TBIGHINIUM. 

Low-growing annuals with somewhat 
singular flowers, but not possessing very 
much merit. 

They can be raised from seeds sown in 
spring in a pit or greenhouse in the usual 
way, with additional pot-room as required. 

The best are : — 

T. alopecuroideum. Flowers red and 
yellow, produced in summer. A native of 
Australia. 

T. Manglesii, Flowers white and pink, 
forthcoming in summer. From Australia. 

TBIGHOMANES. 

A genus of beautiful little filmy Ferns, 
many of them requiring similar treatment 
to the Hymenophyllums and Todeas, others 
doing better with a little more warmth. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, general details of culture. 

STOVE SPECIES. 

T, anceps. West Indian Islands. 

T. alatum. West Indies. 

T. awriculatn/m, Java. 

T. Bauerianvm, 

T. hrachypus, 

T. crispum. West Indies. 

T. Filicula, East Indies. 

T, fimhriatv/m. West Indies. 

T, longisetn/m. 

T. LiLschnatlUanym, Brazil 

T. memh^anacevm. West Indies. 

T. miLscoides, West Indies. 

T. SeUowianum. 

T. spicatum, Jamaica. 

T, Zollvtigerii* 
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T. an^aitatum. West Indies, 

T. kmnUe. Isle of Luzon. 

T. pyxidifertan. 

T. TodicaTU. West Indies, 

T. radieani AndTcwsii. 

T. rodieanj c(meinnu??v, 

T. radicaTit dilatatum. 

T. Teniforme. New Zealand. 

T. trickoideMm. West Indies. 

T. veaonim. New Zealand. 



TBOFfOLUH. 

These are handsome plants ; most of the 
gteenhonse kiods are oi twining habit and 
may be grown as climbers, planted out or 
in jMJta, or they can be kept in pots and 
train^ to aupporta in the form of a bnsh, 
or otherwise, at the discretion of the culti- 

ITiey may be increased from seeds sown 
in an intermediate heat in shallow pans, 
in a mixture of sifted peat and sand ; the 
seed can be put io at any time of the year, 
but we prefer the latt«r end of summer as 
Boun as they are ripe ; cover them slightly 
and keep the soil moderately moist. When 
the little plants are up stand them close to 
the glass, usinR a little shade so long as the 
sun IS powerful, with air daily, and enough 
water to keep the roots in a healthy con- 
dition. Through the winter let them be 
in a temperature of about 45° or 50° ; in 
tie spring move singly into small poti, 
varyin" the sine in proportion to the 
strength of the kinds grown ; use soU 
similar to that in which lie seed was sown, 
but with less sand in it. Keep now, and 
through the summer, in a warm green- 
house temperature, with air and a little 
shade in sunny weather, supporting the 
shoots with sticks so far as needful, and 
keeping the soil moderately moist. Give 
larger pots to such as seem to require them 
further on in the summer. Admit more 
air in autumn, and keep through the fol- 
lowing winter at about 46°. They will 
need more pot-room in spring, and in other 
matters should be treated as in the season 
before. The plants should bloom this 
summer, after which keep drier at the 
roots, especially in the case of the herbaceous 
sorts, while at resL All that is required 
in subsequent years is to give larger pots 
to those that are grown in this way j the 
stronger-growing kinds can, if preferred, 
he planted out 

The followii^ are all handsome flowered 

T. a2urtum. A Chilian species, with 
blue flowers, produced in autumn. 



T. brackyeera*. Flowers yellow ; a sum- 
mer bloomer. From Chili 

T. Jamttii. Bed and yellow ; blooms 
in summer. From Santiago. 

T. prTitaj^yllmn. Flowers orange and 

Jellow, produced in summer. A native of 
[onte Video. 

T. polyphyllum. Orange and yellow ; 
a summer flowerer. Chili. 

T. apeciotam. Has scarlet flowers, forth- 
coming in summer. From Bouth America. 

T. tricoloram. A slender-growing, beauti- 
ful kind that bears a promsion (S orange 
and purple flowers in spring or summer. 
It comes from Valparaiso. 

I NBBCTS.— Aphides and red spider will 
live on most of the kinds of TropESoIum ; a 
free use of the syringe is the best mode of 
dealing with the spider ; for aphides fumi- 



TUPIDANTHtrS OALTFTOATtTS. 

This species often appears under the 
name of Aralia colyptratus, witli which it 
is synonymous. In the early stages of its 
growth the plaJit has a somewhat bushy 
form, but as it gets older it assumes a 
climbing habit For decorative purposes 
it is most useful while in a young slate. 

It can be increased by cutting and 
on in the same way as advised for 
Sieboldii, which see. It does well 

a greenhouse, and comes &om the Khasya 
Mountains. 



Iralia 



A genus of herbaceous stove Oesnerads, 
in appearuice and general character much 
iike Achimenes. Among the kinds in 
cultivation several are species, bnt mora 
are hybrids. Although they may be had 
in flower at almost any time of the year, 
ihey are most useful in the autnmn and 

Their cultivation in most respects is like 
that advised for Achimenes, which see, 
itxcept that they must not be dried off is 
Achimenes require to be. 

T. Aiha. Vermilion, yellow and crim- 

T. Amazon. Vermilion, red, yellow, 



T. Bami. Crimson and yellow. 
T. CeciUa. Red, yellow, and crir 
T. Chamaliirm. Bed and yellow. 
r. Elaine. Porple-rose, yellow, and 
rimson, 
T. giganUa. Vermilion, and br^t 
yellow. 
E. Hypata. Bose, white, and crimson. 
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T, Juliette, Rose-purple, white, and 
crimson. 

T. Madame Halphen. Carmine, lilac, 
and rose. 

T, Parepa, Rosy-purple, crimson, and 
blush. 

T, PeronUla, Carmine, yellow, and 
maroon. 

T, Sahvna. Crimson, white, and rosy- 
purple. 

T. Tricolor, White, pink, and amaranth. 

T, Violet et Ma/rron, Violet, white, and 
maroon. 

URANIA SPECIOSA. 

(&yn, : Ravenala madagascarienm.) 

This is the only species belonging to the 
genus ; it is a very large-leaved, evergreen 
stove plant, the leaves being similar in 
size and character to those of the largest 
Musas. It is only suitable for growing in 
a large house where there is enough room 
for its gigantic foliage to be seen fully 
developed. 

It can be raised from seed sown in a 
stove temperature ; subsequently the plants 
should be given liberal pot-room and good 
heavy l6am, with some well-rotten manure 
and a liberal addition of sand to ensure 
enough porosity for the copious supply of 
water needful to meet its wants in the 
growing season ; such shade as necessary 
to prevent the leaves being scorched in 
summer must be afforded. The atmo- 
sphere shovild be moderately humid during 
the season of growth, and air should be 
admitted regularly to impart the requisite 
solidity to tne leaves, without which they 
are deficient in lasting power. It comes 
from Madagascar. 

Insects. — A free use of the syringe 
through the growing season to keep down 
red spider and the other pests which affect 
stove subjects will usually be found sufl&- 
cient to keep the plant clean. 

UBCEOLINA PENDULA. 

A somewhat curious stove bulbous plant, 
not much grown. When met with it is 
often under the name of U. aurea, a dis- 
tinctive name no doubt given to it on 
account of its colour, which is principally 
yellow. It thrives in either peat or loam, 
the latter when of good quality being 
preferable. It is increased from offsets, 
similarly to Eucharis, it requires plenty of 
water while growth is being made, during 
which time a moderate heat must be given ; 
keep it cooler and drier when at rest. The 
usual time of blooming is in the summer. 



varied in accordance with the time growth 
is excited, and the amount of heat the 
plant is subjected to. The flowers are 
yellow and green. It comes from Peru. 

Insects. — Most of the heat-loving insect 
pests will live on this plant ; the leaves do 
not well bear the application of any insecti- 
cide strong enough to kill the worst species, 
such as scale, for which sponging is the 
safest remedy ; for aphides or thrips fumi- 
gate. 

UTBIGULARIA. 

The stove species of this singular genus 
are well worth a place in every collection 
of plants ; their curious flowers have ex- 
ternally much the appearance of some 
Orchids. They make beautiful basket 
plants, their drooping flower-spikes are 
best seen when grown in this way, and 
when hung up the conditions best suited 
to their wants are present. They thrive 
well in a mixture such as most Orchids 
delight in ; fibrous peat with sphagnum 
and a little sand is what they require. 

They are increased by division of the 
crowns, which should be effected just be- 
fore the plants begin to grow ; afterwards 
grow them on himg up to the roof Give air 
daily and shade from the sun, keep up a 
moderately moist atmosphere, and give a 
good supply of water through the season 
of growth ; drier treatment is necessary 
when they are at rest.- 

The two following kinds are distinct 
and well worth growing : — 

U. Endredi, A scarce plant, the flowers 
pale lilac. From Costa Rica. 

U, morvtana. An older but much finer 
species than U. Endresii. It is a good 
grower and equally free bloomer ; the 
flowers are white and yellow, produced in 
summer, in appearance not unlike, and 
almost equal to, those of a Phalsenopsis. 
It comes from New Grenada. 

Insects. — Thrips and aphides will both 
live on these plants, but must not be allowed 
to get ahead or they will do serious harm ; 
the best remedy is to sponge with clean 
water or fumigate slightly. 

VACOINIUM. 

Most of the Vacciniums are hardy de- 
ciduous shrubs, but there are a few that 
require to be grown under glass. 

The following are evergreen kinds that 
will thrive in a warm greenhouse, succeed- 
ing under treatment such as advised for 
Correas, which see. 

V, cocdneum. Flowers scarlet, blooms 
in summer. 
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VALLOTA. 

Evergreen greenhouse bulbs that pro- 
duce freely large scarlet Amaryllis-like 
flowers. TallotM are very nearly allied to 
Anmryllia, and are increased in the same 
way by offsela which are produced in large 
numbers : these require to be taken off the 
parent plants and treated as advised for 
the evei^reen kinds of Amaryllis, except 
that they do not need anything above a 
greenhouse temperature at any time of the 
year. In winter the soil ^ould be kept 
drier, but this must not be carried so far 
as to injure the leaves. 

The undermentioned varieties differ only 
slijthtly :■ — 

V. purpUTea. Flowers scarlet, blooms 
t«waras the end of summer. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

V. parpurea major. Scarlet, flowe . 
little earlier than V. purpurea. Cape of 
Good Hope, 

V. purpurta Minor. A snialler-flowered 
variety ; scarlet. From the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Insectb Foraphides fumigate. Syringe 

through the summer at times to keep down 
red spider ;' scale should be removed by 
sponging. 

VEBOmOA. 

Ill these we liave free^rowing and 
equally free - flowering evergreen soft- 
wooded plants, with bright shmii^ leaves 
and dense compact habit of groivth. They 
are useful additions to our autumn-bloom- 
ing plants suitable for greenhouse decora- 

They should be struck from cuitings, 
about February in warmth, similarly 
to Fuchsias, then moved singly into 3-inc] 
pots, using ordinary loam well enriched 
stop the shoots as soon as they begin 
to grow. After they are fully esta- 
blished keep in a greenhouse until the 
middle of May, when plant them out ia 
moderately light soil in an open situation, 
giving water as required through the sum- 
mer. About the middle of September take 
the plants up with no more root breakage 
than unavoidable and pot them ; keep 
them in a close frame for a few weeks till 
the roots have begtm to move freely, after 
which give air and water as needed, and 
treat like ordinary greenhouse stock. 

The following desirable sorts are all 
garden hybrids : — 

V. Andereonii. A free-blooming kind, 
with lavender, blue and white flowers. 



V. AmUnoniivariegala. A prettily varie- 
gated form of the above. 

V. Blue Gem. A dwarf-growing, pretty, 
blue-flowered variety ; a profuse bloomer. 

V. BriBantiisima. A handsome sort, 
with crimson and white flowers. 

V. Ghire de Lorraine. Lavender and 

V. Ne phii ultra. Dark blue and white. 

V. roiea elegant. Pink and white. 

V. Soerata. Violet and rubv. 

Insects. — We have not found these 
plants affected with any insects except 
aphides, for which fum^te. 

VEBSOEAFFELTIA- 

This genus of stove Palms is represented 
by two species, both of which ore fine 
kinds, ana require a strong heat to grow 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Palms, gener^ details of ctdture. 

V. melanoehatei. A handsome and dis- 
tinct-looking species ; the stem is hea^-ily 
armed with spmea ; the leaves, which at- 
tain a moderate size, are entire while the 
plant is in its first stages of growth, un- 
evenly pinnate as it gets older. From the 
Seychelles. 

V. spUndmt. An exceedingly handsome 
species, with stra^ht, slender, heavily- 
spined stem ; somewhat short leaf-stalks 
supporting laige plaited leaves, which an 
deeply divid^ at the extremity, and 
slightly so on the margin. From the 



VIOTOBIA BEaiA- 

This, the Queen of Water Lilies, is un- 
questionably the finest of all aquatic plants 
The gigantic proportions ot its leaves, 
which even in a cultivated state attain a 
size of 6 or 6 feet in diameter, make a large 
house necessary for its culture ; the tank. 
in which it is planted should not be less 
than 24 feet across — if more all the better 
— and 4 feet deep. It must also be pro- 
vided with a sufficient quantity of hot 
water piping to keep the water at a uniform 
temperature night and dav, of from 80° to 
to 86°— this is indispensable as, like other 
water plants from not countries, it will 
not succeed if the heat of the water flue- 
tuates to any considerable extent. 

In this country it is usually treated as 
an annual ; the seeds should he sown 
about the beginning of the year. It is 
best to raise the pWits in a tank, or other 
receptacle, much smaller than that which 
they are ultimately to occupy. The water 
must be kej>t rOTihirly at tne temperature 
above mentioned, put a few inches of wnl 
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at the bottom of the tank, on this place 
the seeds, and nothing more is required. 
They will soon vegetate, and when large 
enough to be conveniently handled the 
little plants should be put singly in shal- 
low pots in which they are to be kept until 
the leaves are a foot in diameter, after which 
the strongest plant ought to be moved to 
the tank in which it is to flower. In the 
centre of this a mound of good ordinary 
loam must be placed 7 or 8 feet in diameter 
and about two and a half feet deep in the 
middle where the plant must be turned 
out ; the water should have been intro- 
duced sufficiently long before this to admit 
of its becoming clear and getting warmed 
up to the point before mentioned. It is 
well not to nave the water in the tank to 
the full depth at first when the plant is 
turned out of the pot, for as it grows it 
will rise above the soil, after ^ich it 
becomes necessary to increase the water so 
as to keep the crown covered to the depth 
of about a foot. Provision should be made 
for a continuous regular supply of water 
to the tank ; this is best effected by a pipe 
and tap introduced at one comer, the tap 
regulated so as to just keep the water trick- 
ling, with an overflow to allow of a corre- 
sponding outlet ; by this means the water 
will be always clear, alike conducive to 
the well-being of the plant and agreeable 
to the sight. Nothing further will be re- 
quired except regulating the ventilation so 
as to keep the temperature of the house 
right, in the night it should be from 66** to 
70**, by day from 75° to 90** according to the 
state of the weather aad the season. Where 
the conditions are such as to suit it the 
plant is a rapid grower, attaining a large 
size by the end of June, soon after which 
the blooming should commence and keep 
on through July and August ; the flowers 
are proportionate in size to the leaves, 
varying with the greater or less vigour of 
the plants — from 12 to 15 inches in 
diameter is about their usual proportion. 
They are short-lived, lasting only two days ; 
on the first day the colour of the petals is 
white, on the second they change to pink. 
The plant is virtually a night bloomer, 
the flowers opening towards evening, and 
closing in the morning, opening the second 
time similarly for the night and closing 
the following morning, after which they 
sink below the surface, where they re- 
main during the development of the seeds, 
as in the case of many other aquatics. It 
is a native of Guiana. 

VINCA. 

These are amongst the most easily man- 
aged of all stove plants ; they are con- 



tinuous bloomers all through the summer 
and autumn, producing their cheerful-look- 
ing. Phlox-like flowers from the points of 
the shoots in unbroken succession from 
Jime to October. They are easily propa- 
gated, not much subject to the attacks of 
insects, and deserve to be much more 
generally grown for ordinary decorative 
purposes than they at present are, for, save 
where cultivated as exhibition specimens, 
they are seldom met with except in a half- 
starved condition. Cuttings will root at 
any time of the year when the shoots can 
be had in a young state. Plants that have 
been cut back in the winter and have 
broken into growth with the extra heat 
applied to them as the sun's power in- 
creases will produce shoots in March fit 
for cuttings ; take these off when about 4 
inches long and put them singly in small 
pots in sand, cover with a propagating 
glass, keep moist and shaded in a tempera- 
ture of 70**. They will soon root ; then 
remove the glass, and directly they begin 
to grow move them into 5-incn pots. They 
will do in either peat or loam, but for 
quick-growing plants such as these we like 
loam best, as m it there is less disposi- 
tion in the shoots to draw up weakly. 
When fairly established, place the plants 
near the light ; this is of more consequence 
with quick-growing things, such as these 
Vincas, than it is with su ejects that make 
slower progress. As soon as the tops begim 
to extend cut out the points to make them 
break several shoots ; this should be re- 
peated when further growth has been 
made, and when the pots are moderately 
full of roots move into others 8 inches or 
9 inches in diameter. The soil ought to 
be ordinary fibrous loam, to which add 
about one-seventh of sand and a moderate 
quantity of rotten manure sifted. 

A temperature that will answer for warm 
stove plants will suit them ; give a little 
shade m exceptionally bright weather, with 
air in the daytime, and syringe them over- 
head every afternoon at the time of shut- 
ting up. A few sticks will be required to 
keep the branches open and to support 
them, especially towards autumn as they 
get larger. Plants struck at the time 
named and treated as above will flower by 
by the end of July and go on as long as 
tnere is enough warmth to keep up growth, 
as the blooms are produced from the ex- 
tremities of the shoots while they continue 
extending. As the autumn advances give 
more air and less water, so as to get them 
to rest. Through the winter apply no 
more water than will keep the soil slightly 
moist, or the roots are apt to perish. This 
is the only weakness that these Vincas 
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have ; they cannot bear much water in the 
soil until far in the spring when they 
begin to root freely. A night tempera- 
ture of 60** in the winter with some degrees 
higher in the day will suffice. About 
February cut the plants back to within a 
few incnes of where they broke at the 
second stopping, tying the branches out 
horizontally ; this will cause them to push 
their whole length. After they have made 
a couple of leaves to each break they 
shoula be turned out, and most of the soil 
shaken away, putting them in 11-inch or 
12-inch pots, Keeping the soil somewhat 
dry until the roots have again begun to 
work freely. Should the shoots appear 
deficient in number, the points may be 
pinched out as soon as they have grown 
4 inches or 5 inches. Keep the plants 
well up to the light, and treat as to air, 
heat, and moisture as advised the preceding 
summer. All they will require is to support 
the branches with a few sticks and ties, 
and to give manure-water once a week 
when the roots have got full hold of the 
soil. These Vincas can be grown to almost 
any size the second year by giving larger 
pots and stopping the shoots a second or 
third time, which will have the effect of 
increasing the number of branches, but 
will also retard the flowering ; or after 
they have bloomed for a time the shoots 
may be shortened, and when growth has 
again commenced they can be moved to 
larger pots, which will induce them to 
produce a full head of flowers. The plants 
may be kept on for blooming another 
season if required, treated through the 
winter and spring as in the previous year, 
or young ones can be brought on to take 
their place ; these are preferable for general 
use, except where very large examples are 
wanted. 

There are three varieties in cultivation : 

V, alba. Flowers pure white. 

V. alho-oculata. Flowers white with a 
red eye. 

V, rosea. Flowers wholly rose coloured. 

The two last are the handsomest. All 
three are natives of Eastern India. 

Insects. — Greenfly and red spider will 
sometimes attack them, but the syringing 
and other precautionary measures regularly 
taken will usually be sufficient to keep 
these in check ; if, notwithstanding, these 
insects make their appearance, fumigate to 
destroy the aphides, and syringe freely to 
banish red spider. Mealy bug will also 
live upon Vincas, and where present the 
plants should be laid on their sides and 
syringed freely with tepid water, and when 
cut back in the spring dressed well with 
insecticide. 



WITSENIA COBYMBOSA. 

This singular and distinct evergreen 
greenhouse plant is indigenous to the Gape 
of Good Hope, whence it was introduced 
about the commencement of the present 
century. It is of a branching upright 
habit of growth, with miniatiure sword- 
shaped leaves, from among which spring 
numerous corymbs of lovely pale-bine 
flowers produced over a long season in the 
advanced summer and autumn. The 
plant is sometimes seen in the autumn 
shows on the exhibition stage, where its 
fine colour has a pleasing effect, but from 
its habit of opening its blooms in succes- 
sion it is better adapted for general de- 
corative purposes. It is a slow grower, 
rarely attaining a size "of more tnan two 
and a half feet in height by as much in 
diameter, consequently it does not require 
a great deal of pot-room. This Witsenia is 
a moderately free rooter, and succeeds best 
in good fibrous peat with a fair quantity 
of sand mixed with it. 

The plant strikes from shoot cuttings 
made of the small branchlets which it pro- 
duces in quantity, clothing the principal 
shoots with them ; these should be taken 
off about August, cutting the base of each 
clean so as to divest them of jagged bark. 
Put them 2 inches apart in 6-inch pots 
filled with sand, keep close, moderately 
moist, and shaded from the sun, as long as 
requisite, in a warm greenhouse tempera- 
ture of 50** in the night. During the 
autumn the base of the cuttings wul be- 
come callused over, when place in a little 
more warmth, and they will root through 
the winter and spring ; about May move 
singly into small pots, using fine peat with 
a moderate amount of sand added. Keep 
through the summer a little closer than is 
needful for large greenhouse stock. Give 
shade from the sun's rays when the weather 
is bright, but keep them near the glass, and 
be attentive in seeing that the soil never 
gets too dry ; close and damp the house in 
the afternoons, and at the same time 
moisten them overhead. Give more air in 
autumn, and winter in a night tempera- 
ture of 45**. About April move into 3-inch 
pots, using similar soil to that employed 
for the first potting. The plant is a diow 
grower, but as soon as the leading growth 
appears to be moving ahead take out the 
point ; this will cause the shoots that will 
have formed about the base to move. Con- 
tinue through the summer and autumn to 
treat as in the preceding, and winter in a 
like temperature. Again towards April 
give them a shift, this time into 6-inch 
pots ; afterwards if any shoot takes the 
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lead pinch out the point as before advised. 
The summer management, as also that for 
the ensuing autumn and winter, will need 
to be in every way as before, and they 
jshould be again moved towards the begin- 
ning of April into pots 2 inches larger tnan 
those they have occupied. Use plenty of 
-drainage, as all slow-growing subjects like 
this are very impatient of sta^ant water at 
the roots ; pot moderately firm, and do not 
j^YQ much- water until the roots have begun 
to enter the new soil. Keep the atmo- 
sphere a little close for a short time, and 
«nade slightly during bright sunny weather 
all through the growing season, for if too 
much exposed the leaves are apt to suflFer 
.and turn brown at the points, and the 
plant is given an unsightly appearance. 
The naturally stout erect habit is such that 
they do not re<juire or admit of much 
training, except just opening out the prin- 
cipal branches, which should in this way be 
secured to a few neat sticks ; nor after 
this stage has been reached can much be 
done in the way of pinching back the shoots 
as they branch out naturally, further than 
cutting back any that are unduly taking 
the lead. Growth will be accelerated by 
closing the house through the growing sea- 
son in the afternoons while the sun is yet 
upon the glass, and slightly damping the 
plants overnead, as well as keeping the at- 
mosphere and stage upon which they stand 
a little moist. 

The treatment which is required during 
the growing season will be of a uniform 
character, as above described, but towards 
«utumn discontinue the use of the syringe 
•and shading ; admit more air to discourage 
growth before winter. Nothing is neces- 
sary in the shape of hardening up the 
plants, as this Witsenia is not subject to 
the attacks of mildew consequent on in- 
sufficiently matured shoots. Keep through 
the winter in an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature in a moderately light situation, 
and give no more water that is requisite to 
prevent the soil getting too dry. Eepot in 
April, giving a 2 or 3 inch shift, according 
to the quantity of roots the plants have 
^ot, again shortening any shoots that may 
be outgrowing the others ; this should be 
attended to from time to time as requisite, 
and none should be allowed to take the 
lead too much, as that would entail a waste 
of strength. Treat through the summer 
as in the season before. This autumn they 
will, if all goes well, bloom from the prin- 
cipal shoots. When in flower they can be 
used for conservatory decoration, and after- 
wards removed to the greenhouse for the 
winter. Repot again in spring, using the 
soil in a little rougher state now that the 



Elants are larger. Continue to treat as 
eretofore advised, both in the growing 
season and when at rest ; a 14-inch pot is 
big enough to grow them in when arrived 
at their full size. They will last for a 
number of years without repotting if 
manure- water is used once a week during 
the growing season, but the drainage 
should each spring be examined, as if it 
gets clogged up with soil tibe health of the 
plants speedily suflfer. 

Insects. — This Witsenia is not usually 
much troubled with insects, its hard leaves 
not affording much sustenance to the gene- 
rality of plant pests. The use of the syringe 
during the growing season will keep in 
check red spider, which sometimes makes 
its appearance. Scale, both white and 
brown, will live on it ; the white species 
will, if it once gets a footing, increase 
apace, and from the nature of the plant 
cannot well be destroyed by any of the 
usual liquid dressings, as the leaves will 
not bear such used in sufficient strength to 
kill the insect, which can only be removed 
by sponge and brush ; these in like manner 
can be used for the removal of brown scale, 
which, however, does not increase rapidly 
on this plant. 

WOODWARDIA. 

This genus of Ferns contains greenhouse 
and haray species ; some of the former are 
noble plants when room enough is given 
them to attain their full size. W. radicans 
reaches a size of 10 to 12 feet across when 
planted out in a Fernery under favourable 
conditions, its finely arched massive fronds 
having few equals. 

For propagation and cultivation, see 
Ferns, generM details of culture. 

GREENHOUSE SPECIES. 

W, orientalis, Japan. 
IF. radicans. Madeira. 
W, radicans cristata, 

YUCCA. 

The greenhouse species of Yucca are 
desirable plants, grown for their handsome 
and singular foliage. They are suitable 
for intermixing with flowering plants in 
greenhouses, conservatories, or rooms, the 
persistent character of their leaves being 
such as to enable them to bear for a con- 
siderable time positions where things of a 
less enduring habit would suffer. 

They are increased by suckers from the 
roots, or by pieces of the stems which, when 
they get old and denuded of leaves, may 
be cut into pieces a couple of inches long, 
containing two or three eyes. Insert 
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several together in shallow pans or pots, 
in sand, and stand in a moderate stove 
heat, say 60** in the night, with a rise by 
day ; keep the sand slightly moist, but 
not covered with a propagating glass. If 
the cuttings are put in durmg spring 
before growth begins, they will make 
roots and push up shoots in the course of 
the summer, when move them singly into 
pots large enough to hold them, with a 
moderate amount of peaty soil ; keep them 
on during the ensuing winter and the 
following summer in an intermediate tem- 
perature, by which means they will make 
much more growth than in a greenhouse, 
and time will be gained. Give more root- 
room as required, but do not over-pot ; 
give plenty of light and air in the daytime, 
with water to the roots as needed. The 
thick, fleshy root-formation which many 
of the species of Yucca produce, and which 
ultimately emit leaves if taken oflF when 2 
or 3 inches long, and treated as advised for 
the stem cuttings, will make plants. 

If well attended to Yuccas will last in 
good condition for many years, retaining 
their leaves in a healthy condition down 
to the base. 

The following are all handsome kinds : — 

Y, albo-spica. A pretty medium-sized 
sort. A native of Mexico. 

Y. aloifolia, A green-leaved species, 
from South America. 

Y. aloifolia vatiegata. A handsome 
variegated form of the above. 

y. concava. A handsome sort, with 
stout habit of growth. 

y. Ve Smetiana. A distinct-looking, and 
desirable kind, very scarce. 

Y, filomientosa. A species with elegantly 
drooping leaves. North America. 

Y, JUamentosa variegata, A variegated 
and beautiful form of the last-named. 
This kind, although it will grow in a 
greenhouse, and in common with several 
others, will live out-of-doors, does best in 
stove heat altogether, attaining a much 
larger size and a more elegant curve of the 
leaves than when grown cool. 

Y. fiUfera. A distinct-looking species. 

Y. glauca. Has distinct glaucous leaves. 

F. quadricolor. A beautiful variegated 
kind, of moderate growth. Mexico. 

Y, quadricolor Stokesii. A handsome 
form of the preceding. 

Insects. — Insects give little trouble on 
these plants, but scale, both browTi and 
white, will live on them, and where pre- 
sent must be removed by sponging. 

ZAMIA. 

Cycadaceous plants of noble appearance ; 



their leaves, like those of the rest of the 
order, are of a hard whale-bone like 
texture, and very enduring. They rank 
among the handsomest fine-leaved plants 
in cultivation. Their cultural require- 
ments are the same as Cycas, which see. 

Z, crassifolia. A comparatively short- 
leaved kind, that forms a compact head. 
From Mexico. 

Z. eriolepis. A distinct-looking species, 
with moderate-sized leaves, the pinns9 
armed with spines. 

Z. Miquelii. Leaves erect and twisted, 
bright green in colour; it forms a short 
thick stem. From Queensland. 

Z. Skinneri. This forms a stem of 
moderate length ; the leaves are from one 
and a half to three feet in length, not so 
erect as those of many of the species. A 
native of Panama. 

ZEPHTBANTHES. 

In these we have a fine genus ot green- 
house bulbous plants of small growth ; they 
produce large, handsome flowers, and are 
worthy of a place in every greenhouse. 

They are increased by offsets which 
should be taken off early in spring before 
they begin to grow. The bulbs are com- 
paratively small, and to make the plants 
effective eight or ten should be grown to- 
gether ; consequently half a dozen of the 
offsets may be put in a 4 or 5 inch pot, 
drained and filled with good loam and peat 
in equal proportions with a little sand. 
Stand them in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature, giving plenty of fight, with 
air in the day, and water as required to 
keep the soil moderately moist. Continue 
to treat in this way through the summer 
until the leaves are matured, when give 
less water, but never let the soil get quite 
dry. A shelf in a cool greenhouse will 
suit them best through the winter ; in 
spring give pots a size or two larger. In 
potting make the soil quite soud, and 
manage through the summer generally as 
in the preceding. The plants will this 
season make much more progress, produc- 
ing larger leaves, and increasing .propor- 
tionately in size of bulbs. Winter as 
before, and move into larger pots in spring, 
but like most bulbs they must not be over- 
potted. Some of the strongest will most 
likely bloom during the spring, after which 
grow them on as before, and continue to 
treat as so far advised. 

In time the bulbs will increase so as to 
require not only the offsets removed, but 
also the larger flowering portion divided : 
this must be done at the same season as 
advised for starting the offsets, before any 
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growth is made ; for if an attempt be made 
to separate them when the roots are in an 
active state they will be injured. A 
10-inch pot will accommodate twelve or 
fourteen bulbs, which will produce a 
number of flowers each season, coming on 
in succession for several weeks. 

The followingare fine kinds : — 

Z, Candida, Flowers white. A summer 
or autumn blooming kind from Peru. 

Z, carinata. Has pink flowers. A spring 
bloomer from Mexico. 

Z. ochroleuca. Flowers yellow, pro- 
duced in summer. From South America. 

Z. rosea. A rose-coloured species that 
blooms in spring. From Havannah. 

Z. Spofforthiana, A hybrid variety with 
rose-cdloured flowers, produced in the early 
spring. 



Insects. — Few insects affect these plants 
except aphides, for which fumigate. 



ZIGHTA. 

These are evergreen cUmbing plants, 
very closely allied to and resembling 
Kennedyas. They are suitable for fur- 
nishing the roof of a conservatory, and 
require to be treated similarly to Ken- 
neoyas, which see. 

iftie following are the most desirable : — 

Z. coccinea. A scarlet-flowered, hand- 
some species that blooms in spring. It 
comes from the Swan River. 

Z. inophylla florpmnda. Flowers yellow 
and scarlet ; a spring bloomer. From the 
Swan River. 



THE END. 
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gata, 35 

Marshallii, 35 

metallica,35 

Boezlii costata, 35 

Sedenu, 35 

Thibautiana, 35 

Veitchii, 35 

zebrina, 35 
Aloe, 35 

abyssinica, 36 

culture of, 36 

insects, 36 

Soccotriana, 36 

varie^ta, 36 
Aloysia citriodora, 36 

culture of, 36 

insects, 36 
Alsophila, 36 

australis, 36 

Beyrichiana, 36 

contaminans, 36 

ezcelsa, 36 

greenhouse species 
of, 36 

Leichardtiana, 36 

lunulata, 36 

Bebeccae, 36 

stove species of, 36 
Althsea n'utez azurea 
plena, 200 

frutex syriaca alba, 
200 
Amaranth, Globe, 192 

culture of, 192 

insects, 193 
Amaryllis, 36 

Ackermanni, 38 

Ackermanni pulcher< 
rima, 38 

Brilliant, 38 

Chelsoni, 38 

Crimson Banner, S8 

culture of, 37 
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Amaryllis Dr. Masters, S8 

Exquisite, 38 

Insects, 38 

International, 38 

Kermesina, 38 

King Arthur, 38 

Leopoldi, 38 

longiflora, 38 

Mooreana, 38 

Mrs. Baker, 38 

Mrs. Burroughs, 38 

Mrs. Bawson, 38 

pardinum, 38 

Princess Augusta 
Victoria, 38 

pyrochroma, 38 

Storr's Beauty, 38 

Thomas Speed, 38 
Amherstia nobilis, 38 

culture of, 38 

insects, 39 
Amorphophallus, 39 

bulbiferus, 39 

campanulatus, 39 

cupreus, 39 

giganteus, 39 
Ananassa Porteana, 39 

sativa variegata, 39 

culture of, 39 

insects, 39 
Ancylogyne longiflora, 

39 
Andromedas, 200 
Anemia^ 39 

collma, 40 

flexnosa, 40 

tomentosa, 40 
Angiopteris evecta, 40 
Ansectochilus, 40 

argenteus, 41 

argenteus pictus, 41 

culture of, 40 

Dawsonianus, 41 

imperialis, 41 

insects, 41 

intermedins, 41 

Lobbii, 41 

Lowii, 41 

Lowii virescens, 41 

petola, 41 

setaceus, 41 

setaceus cordatus, 41 

xanthophyllus, 41 

Anopterus glandu- 
losus, 41 
Anthnrium (flowering), 41 

Andrseanum, 43 

candidum, 42 

culture of, 42 

floribundum, 42 

insects, 43 

omatum, 43 

Scherzerianum, 42 

Scherzerianum 
Wardii, 43 
Anthnrium (ornamental- 
leaved), 43 

Brownii, 44 

crystallinum, 44 

cmture of, 43 

insects. 44 

magnincum, 44 

Margaritaceum, 44 

regale, 44 

Veitchi, 44 

Warocqueanum, 44 
Antigramma braziliense, 

44 
Aphelandra, 44 

aurantiaca, 46 

aurantiaca Boezlii, 46 

cristata, 44 

culture of, 44 

Fascinator, 46 

insects, 46 

Leopoldii, 46 

Leopoldii variegata, 
46 



Aphelandra nitens, 46 

Porteana, 46 

Boezlii, 44 
Aphelexis, 46 

culture of, 46 

insects, 47 

macrantha purpurea, 
47 

macrantha rosea. 47 

rupestris grandiaora, 
47 
Aralia (greenhouse), 48 

crassifolia, 48 

crassifolia integri- 
folia, 48 

crassifolia spathu- 
lata, 48 

culture of, 48 

heteromorpha, 48 

pa^yrifera, 48 

Quinquefoiia, 48 

Sieboldi, 48 
Aralia (stove)^ 47 

Chabrieni, 48 

culture of, 47 

elegantissima, 48 

filicifolia, 48 

gracillima, 48 

Guilfoylei, 48 

insects, 48 

Kerchoveana, 48 

leptophylla, 48 

monstrosa, 48 

Osyana, 48 

temata, 48 

Veitchii, 48 
Araucaria, 48 

Cookei, 49 

culture of, 49 

Cunninghamii, 49 

Cunninghamii 
glauca, 49 

elegans, 49 

excelsa, 49 

excelsa glauca, 49 

imbricata, 49 

insects, 50 

Bulei, 49 

Van Geerti, 50 
Ardisia, 50 

crenulata, 50 

crenulata alba, 50 

culture of, 50 

insects, 50 

Oliveri, 50 
Areca, 50 

Alicse, 50 

alba, 50 

Banksii, 51 

Baueri, 51 

Borbonica, 50 

catechu, 51 

crinita, 19 

lutescens, 51 

sapida, 51 

Verschaffelti, 51 
Arenga, 51 

saccharifera, 51 

Wi^htii, 51 
Argyreia, 51 

culture of, 51 

cuneata, 51 

insects, 51 

omata, 51 

spendens, 51 
Aristolochia, 51 

culture of, 51 

Duchartrei, 53 

floribunda, 53 

galatea, 53 

S'gas^53 
oldieana, 53 
insects, 53 
lenconeura. 5S 
omithocepnala, 53 
tricaudata, 53 
Artocarpus, 53 
Cannonii, 53 



Artocarpus, culture of, 53 

indsa, 53 

Insects, 53 

laciniata metallica, 
53 
Amndo, 54 

conspicua, 54 

culture of, 54 

donax, 54 

insects, 54 
Asparagus, 54 

consanguinens, 54 

culture of, 54 

decumbens, 54 

falcatus, 54 

insects, 54 

plnmosus, 54 

plumosus nanus, 54 
Aspidistra, 54 

culture of, 55 

insects, 55 

Lurida, 54 
Aspidium, 55 

dilaceratum, 55 

macrophyllum, 65 

trian^ulare, 55 

trifohatum, 55 
Asplenium, 55 

Belangerii, 56 

bulbiierum, 56 

ebeneum, 56 

elegantulum, 56 

flabellatum, 56 

fragrans, 56 

greenhouse species 
of, 56 

hardy species of, 96 

lucidum, 56 

marinum, 56 

Novse Caledonse, 56 

obtusilobum, 56 

pulchellum, 56 

rhizophorum, 56 

stove species of, 56 

viride, 56 

viviparum, 56 
Astrapsea Wallichii, 56 

culture of, 56 

insects, 56 
Astrocaryum argenteum, 

56 
Ataccia cristata, 56 

culture of, 57 

insects, 58 
Aucubas, 200 
Azalea, 58 

amoena, 200 

Apollo, 60 

Baronne de Vriere, 60 

Brilliant, 60 

Cedo NuUi, 60 

Charles de Buck, 60 

Comtesse de Bean- 
fort, 60 

Criterion, 60 

culture of, 58 

Due de Nassau, 60 

Eclatante, 60 

Fielder's White, 60 

Flag of Truce, 60 

Flambeau, 60 

Flower of the Day, 60 

Ghent, 200 

insects, 61 

Iveryana, 60 

Jean Vervaene, 60 

La Pax, 60 

Louis Von Baden, 60 

Madame Ambroise 
Verschaffelt, 60 

Madame de Cannart 
d'Hamale, 60 

Madame Joseph Ver> 
vaene, 60 

Madame lAon Maen- 
haut, 60 

Madame Louise de 
Kerchove, 60 



Azalea Madame Louis 
Van Houtte, 60 

Madelaine, 60 

Mademoiselle Marie 
Van Houtte, 60 

Marquis of Lome, 60 

Mars, 60 

mollis, 200 

Mons. Thibant, 60 

Boi de Hollande, 60 

Sigismund Bucker, 61 

sinensis, 61 

Souvenir de Madame 
Budolph Abel, 61 

Stella, 61 

vittata striata, 61 



B. 

Babianas, 85 

atrocyanea, 85 

General Scott, 85 

rosea grandis, 85 

speciosa, 85 
Babingtonia camphoros- 
mse, 61 

culture of, 61 

insects, 61 
Balantiium culcitumf 61 
Balsam, 61 

culture of, 61 

insects, 62 
Bambusa, 62 

arundinacea, 62 

culture of, 62 

Fortuneii variegata, 
62 

insects, 62 

nana, 62 

Simonii, 62 

Simonii aurea, 62 
Banksia, 62 

Caleyi, 62 

culture of, 62 

Cunninghamii, 62 

f oliosa, 62 

insects, 62 

solandra, 62 

speciosa, 62 
Beaucamea, 63 

culture of, 63 

glauca, 63 

msects, 63 

longifolium, 63 

recurvata, 63 

stricta, 63 
Beauf ortia, 63 

culture of, 63 

l^racilis, 64 

msects, 64 

purpurea, 64 
Begonia (fibrous rooted), 
64 

cinnabarina, 65 

culture of, 64 

dipetala, 65 

fuchsioides, 65 

Griffithii, 65 

Ingramii, 65 

insects, 65 

manicata, 65 

Prestoniensis, 65 

xanthina lazula, 66 
Begonia (ornamental- 
leaved), 65 

argentea hirsuta, 66 

culture of, 65 

Duchess, 66 

Edouard Andre, 66 

insects, 66 

Otto Forster, 66 

Pearl, 66 

Bex, 66 
Begonia (tuberous 
rootedX66 

Acme, 9t 

Arthur G. Soames, 67 
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Begonia Ball of Fire, 67 
Black Doaglas. 67 
Canary Bird, 67 
Charles Baltet, 67 
Clarinda, 67 
cnlture of, 66 
Davisi flore-pleno, 67 
double varieties of, 

67 
Dr. Duke, 67 
Dr. Masters, 67 
Empress of India, 67 
formosa, 67 
Francis Buchner, 67 
Grabriel Legros, 67 
Hon. and Kev. J. T. 

Boscawen, 67 
insects, 67 
J. S. Macfarlane, 67 
Jules Lequin, 67 
Lady Hume Camp- 
bell, 67 
Little Gem, 67 
Madame Laing, 67 
Madame Truffaut, 67 
Marquis of Bute, 67 
Mrs. Dr. Duke, 67 
Mrs. J. Freeman, 67 
Nymph, 67 
Queen of Doubles, 67 
Scarlet Gem^ 67 
single varieties of, 67 
Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, 67 
Snowflake, 67 
Souvenir de Michel 

Saunders, 67 
Stanstead Rival, 67 
Sulphur Queen, 67 

Berberidopsis coralina, 
67 
culture of, 67 
insects, 67 

Bertolonia, 67 
culture of, 67 
guttata, 68 
Houtteana, 68 
insects, 68 
margaritacea, 68 
primulseflora, 68 
sufNerbissima, 68 

Bignonia (^eenhouse), 70 
capensis, 327 
capreolata, 71 
culture of, 70 
grandiflora, 71 
insects, 71 
speciosa, 71 
Tweediana, 71 
unguis, 71 

Bignonia (stove), 68 

argyreaviolescens, 69 
anrantiaca, 69 
Chamberlaynii, 69 
cnlture of, 68 
insects, 70 
littoralis, 69 
magnifica, 70 
omata, 70 
purpurea, 70 
venusta, 70 

Billbergia, 71 
Chantinii, 72 
culture of, 71 
insects, 73 
iridifoUa,72 
Morellana, 72 
polystacha, 72 
roseo-marfl^nata, 72 
Saundersii, 72 
thyrsoidea, 73 
vittata amabilis, 73 

Bird's-nest Fern, 330 

Blandfordia, 78 
anrea, 78 
culture of, 73 
Cnnninghamii, 73 
flammea, 73 



Blandfordia flava, 73 

^[randiflora, 73 

insects, 73 

marginata, 73 

princeps, 73 
Bleconum, 74 

braziliense, 74 

gracile, 74 

lanceolatum, 74 

occidentale, 74 

stove species of, 74 
Bomarea, 74 

acutifolia var, Ehren- 
bergiana, 74 

Bogotensis, 74 

Bredemeryerana, 74 

Carderii, 74 

conferta, 74 

culture of, 74 

insects, 74 

Shuttleworthii, 74 
Bonapartea, 74 

culture of, 76 

insects, 76 

iuncea, 76 

juncea fllamentosa,75 
Boronia, 75 

culture of, 76 

Drummondii, 76 

elatior, 76 

insects, 77 

megastigma, 76 

pinnata, 77 

serrulata, 77 
Bougainvillea, 77 

culture of, 77 

glabra, 79 

insects, 79 

speciosa, 79 

spectabilis, 79 
Bouvardia, 79 

Alfred Neuner, 81 

candidissima, 81 

culture of, 80 

Dazzler, 81 

elegans, 81 

flavescens, 81 

Hogarth. 81 

Humboldtii corymb!- 
flora, 81 

insects, 81 

jasminoides long!- 
flora, 81 

longiflora, 81 

President OarfleId,81 

Yreelandii, 81 
Brachysema, 81 

acuminata, 81 

culture of, 81 

hybrida, 81 

latif olia, 81 
Brahea, 81 

fllamentosa, 81 

nitida,81 
Brainea insignis, 81 
Bramble, double, 200 
Bread Fruit, 63 
Brezia, 81 

chrysophvlla, 81 

culture of, 81 

spinosa, 81 
Brugmansia, 81 

bicolor, 82 

culture of, 82 

floribunda, 82 

insects, 82 

Knightii, 82 

suaveolens, 82 

Waymanii, 82 
Brownea, 82 

Ariza, 83 

ooccinea, 83 

culture of, 88 

erecta, 83 

grandicepa, 83 

insects, 83 
Bnmsfelsia, 83 

americana, 83 



Brunsfelsiaamericanaau- 
gustifolia, 83 

uimulata, 83 
Bulbs for forcing, 83 

culture of, 83 

lists of, 84-86 
Burbidgea nitida, 85 
Burchellia bubalina, 86 

capensis, 86 

parviflora, 86 



c. 

Cactus, 100 

culture of, 100 

insects, 100 

night-blooming, 100 
Caladmm, 85 

Adolphe Adams, 86 

Alfred Bleu, 86 

argyrites, 86 

Auguste Lemoinier, 
86 

Baraquinianum, 86 

Belleymei, 86 

bicolor splendens, 86 

Calypso, 86 

Chantini fulgens, 86 

Chelsoni, 86 

culture of, 86 

Dr. Boisduval, 86 

Emilie Verdier, 86 

Herold, 86 

insects. 86 

La Perle du Br^sil, 86 

Madame Alfred Bleu, 
86 

Minerve, 86 

Napoleon HI., 86 

Prince Albert Ed- 
ward, 86 

Bameau. 86 

Beine Victoria, 86 
Calampelis scabra, 86 
Calamus, 86 

adspersus, 87 

dliaris, 87 

dealbatus, 19 

flssus, 87 

Versch^eltii, 87 
Calceolaria, 87 

culture of, 87 

herbaceous, culture 
of, 87 

insects, 88 

shrubby, culture of, 
87 
Calla,300 

sethiopica, 300* 

albo-maculata, 300 

culture of, 300 

hastata, 300 

insects, 300 

melanoleuca, 300 
Callicarpa purpurea, 88 

culture of, 88 

insects, 88 
CameUia, 88 

alba plena, 91 

Archduchesse Marie, 
91 

Bealii, 91 

Bonomiana, 91 

candidissima, 91 

Chandlerii, 92 

C. M. Hovey, 92 

Contessa Lavinia 
Ma«gi,92 

culture of, 89 

Cup of Beauty, 92 

Donckelaari« 92 

doable white, 91 

Dnchesse de Berri, 92 

flmbriata, 92 

Henri Favre, 92 

imbricata, 92 

imbricata alba, 92 



Camellia, insects, 92 
Jenny Lind, 92 
Jubilee, 92 
Lady Hume's Blush, 

92 
Mathotiana, 92 
Mathotiana alba, 92 
Monarch, 92 
Mrs. Abbey Wilder, 

92 
Mrs. Hovey, 92 
Napoleon IiL, 92 
Princess Baodochi, 

92 
Princess Frederick 

WUliam,92 
reticulata, 92 
Storyi, 92 
Targioni, 92 
Teutonia. 92 
Thomas Moore, 92 
tricolor imbricata 

plena, 92 
Valtevaredo, 92 
Vicomte de Nieuport, 

92 
Campylobotrys, 92 
culture of, 92 
Ghiesbr^htii varie- 

gata, 92 
insects, 93 
pyrophylla, 93 
refui^ens, 98 
regalis, 93 
Canna, 93 

Annei rubra, 98 
Bihorelli splendens, 

93 
Chatei discolor, 93 
compacta, 93 
culture of, 93 
Daniel Hoibrenck, 93 
discolor, 93 
Ehemanni, 98 
erecta, 93 
erecta foliis striatis, 

93 
Oloire de Lyon, 93 
indica,93 
indica superba, 93 
insects, 93 
Mapestueuse, 98 
Onflamme,93 
Prince Imperial, 98 
Bendatlen, 98 
rubra superbissima, 

93 
Van Houttei. 98 
Warscewicadi major, 

93 
Cantua buxif olia, 93 
Carnation (perpetual 
flowering), 98 
Alegatiere, 94 
AnoUdusia, 94 
CassEuidra, 94 
culture of, 93 
Fire-fly, 94 
Oloire de Nancy, 94 
insects, 94 
La Belle, 94 
L'Hermine, 94 
Lndfer, 94 
Maxy Morris, 94 
Mi8sJoliffe,94 
Mont Blanc, 94 
Mrs. QeoTge Haw* 

trey, 94 
Mrs. Madaren, 94 
Osman Pacha, 94 
Beverse, 94 
Souvenir de la Mal- 

maison, 94 
The Queen, 94 
Vestal, 94 
Warrior, 94 
Caryota,94 

Bobolifera, 94 
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Caryota iirens, 94 
Cawda oorymbosa, 94 

culture of, 95 

insects, 96 
Celoflia, 96 

cultare of, 96 

insects, 97 

pyramidalis, 96 
Celffla arctnros, 97 

culture of, 97 

insects, 97 
Centradenia, 97 

culture of, 97 

floribunda, 98 

grandiflora, 98 

msects, 98 

rosea, 98 
Centropogon Lucyanns, 
98 

culture of, 98 

insects, 98 
Gentrosolenia, 99 

bractescens, 99 

bullata, 99 
Cephalotus follicularis, 
99 

culture of, 99 

insects, 
Gerens, 100 

culture of, 100 

flagelliformis, 100 

grandiflorus, 100 

insects, 100 

McDonaldi«, 100 

speciosissimus, 100 

splendidus, 100 

superbus, 100 

triangularis, 100 

Twe€«ei, 100 
Ceroxylon andioola, 101 
Oestrum aurantiacum, 

101 
Chamsedorea, 101 

elegans, 101 

Ernest!- August!, 101 

glaucifoliaj 101 

graminifolia, 101 

Wendlandii, 101 
Chamserops, 101 

Fortunei, 101 

humilis, 101 

hystrix, 101 

Palmetto, 101 

sinensis, 101 
Cheilanthes, 101 

ele^ns, 102 

farmosa, 102 

fragrans, 102 

frigida, 102 

greenhouse species 
of, 102 

hirta Ellisiana, 102 

lendigera, 102 

profusa, 102 

pulchella,102 

pulveracea, 102 

stove species of, 102 

tenuifolia, 102 
Cherry, double • bloss- 
omed, 200 
Chionodoxa Ludlite, 85 
Ghirita, 102 

Moonii, 102 

sinensis, 102 

sinensis variegata, 
102 
Ghoisya temata, 102 

culture of, 102 
Chorozema, 102 

culture of, 102 

Henchmannii, 103 

insects, 104 

Lawrenceanum, 103 

varium Chandlerii, 
103 

varium nanum, 104 
Christmas Rose, 200 
Chrysanthemum, 104 



Grysanthemum Andro* 

meda, 106 
Anemone - flowered, 

105 
Annie Salter, 106 
Astrea, 105 
Beverley, 105 
Blanche Fleur, 105 
Bob, 106 
Bois Duval, 106 
Bronze Dragon, 106 
Bronze Jardin des 

Plantes, 105 
Chang, 105 
Ghristme, 105 
Chrome Stella, 106 
Crimson Perfection, 

106 
culture of, 104 
Dr. Masters, 105 
Dr. Sharpe, 105 
Dupont de I'Eure, 105 
Early Casse, 106 
Early-flowering Pom- 



pones, 106 
Slaii 



Elaine, 105 
Emperor Nicholas, 

105 
Empress, 105 
Empress of India, 

105 
Fair Maid of Guern- 
sey, 105 
Fingal, 105 
Fleur de Marie, 105 
Fred Pele. 106 
General Slade, 105 
George Sand, 105 
Gloire de Toulouse, 

105 
Gluck, 105 

Golden Christine, 105 
Golden Dragon, 105 
Golden John ^ter, 

105 
Golden Madame Do- 
mage, 106 
GoldenMademoiselle 

Martha. 105 
Golden Queen of 

England, 105 
Grace Darling, 105 
Guernsey Nugget, 

105 
Hendersonii, 106 
Hermoine, 105 
Hero of Magdala, 105 
Illustration, 106 
insects, 106 
James Salter, 106 
Japanese, 105 
Jardin des Plantes, 

105 
Jean Uachette, 105 
Julie Laipuv^re, 105 
King of Crimsons, 

105 
Lady Hardinge, 105 
Lady Margaret, 105 
Lady Slade, 105 
Lady Talfourd, 105 
large - flowered in- 
curved. 105 
large - flowered re- 
curved, 106 
Le Luxemburg, 106 
Lilac Cedo NuUi, 105 
Lord Derby, 105 
Louis Bonamy, 105 
Madame B. Bendat- 

ler, 106 
Madame G. Andi- 

guier, 106 
Madame Desgrange, 

106 
Madame Godillot, 106 
Mademoiselle Anna 
Delaux, 106 



Chrysanthemum Bfade- 

raoiaelle Marth4, 

105 
Marabout, 105 
Marguerite de York, 

105 
Marie Stuart. 105 
Marquise de C^ix, 

105 
Meg Merrilies, 106 
Miss Nightingale, 

105 
Mr. Astie, 105 
Mr. George Glenny, 

105 
Mr. Gladstone, 105 
Mrs. Dixon, 105 
Mrs. Halliburton, 105 
Mrs. Pethers, 105 
Mrs. Bundle, 105 
Nanum, 106 
Pompones, 105 
Prince Albert, 105 
Prince Alfred, 105 
Prince of Anemones, 

105 
Princess, 105 
Princess Marguerite, 

105 
Princess of Wales, 

105 
Princess Teck, 105 
Progne, 105 
Queen of En^and, 

105 
Beine des Anemones, 

105 
Bob Boy, 106 
Salamon, 105 
Snowdrop, 105 
St Croutts, 106 
St. Margaret, 105 
St. Mary, 106 
Virginale, 105 
WluteCedoNulli,105 
White Globe, 105 
White Trevenna, 105 
White Venus, 105 
Wizard, 106 
Chrysanthemum frutes- 

cens, 106 
culture of, 106 
insects, 106 
Cibotium, 106 
Barometz, 106 
greenhouse species 

of, 106 
pruinatum, 106 
regale, 106 
Schiedei, 106 
spectabile, 106 
Cineraria, 106 
culture of, 107 
insects, 107 
Cissut* (greenhouseX 108 
antarctica, 108 
capensis, 108 
culture of, 108 
insects, 108 
quinata, 108 
Cissus (stove), 108 
culture of, 108 
discolor, 108 
l^loriosa, 108 
msects, 108 
Lindeni, 108 
porphyrophylla, 108 
Citrus, 109 

Aurantium, 109 
Aurantium Bigara- 

dia, 109 
Aurantium sangui- 

nea, 109 
culture of, 109 
decumana, 109 
insects, 109 
japonica, 109 
Limonum, 109 



Citrus nobUis, 109 
CIaviiJa,109 

culture of, 100 
insects, 110 
macrooirpa, 110 
macrophylla, 110 
omata, 110 
Clematis indivisa, 110 
culture of, 110 
insects. 111 
of sorts, 200 
derodendron. 111 
Balfouri. 113 
culture of, 111 
fallax. 111 
fragrans. 111 
fragrans fl. pL, 112 
insects, 114 
Ksempferi, 112 
Bollissonii, 114 
speciosum, 113 
splendens, 113 
Thomsonae, 114 
dethra. 114 
arborea, 115 
arborea minor, 115 
culture of, 115 
ferruginea, 115 
insecte, 115 
Glianthus magnificos, 116- 
Clianthus punicens, 115 
culture of, 115 
insects, 116 
Cobaea, 116 

culture of, 116 
insects, 117 
scandens, 117 
scandens penduli- 

flora, 117 
scandens variegata, 
117 
Coccocypselum repens, 
117 
culture of, 117 
Cochliostema Jaoobia^ 
num. 117 
culture of, 117 
insects, 118 
Cockscomb, 96 
culture of, 96 
insects, 96 
Cocos, 118 

chilensis, 223 
ele^ntissima, 118 
nucifera, 118 
Weddelliana, 119 
Codiseum, 128 

augustifolius, 189 
Crown Prince, 129 
culture of, 128 
Disraeli, 129 
Evansianus, 129 
Hawkeri, 129 
insects, 129 
Johannis, 129 
majesticus, 129 
picturatus, 129 '* 
Princess of Wales^ 

129 
Queen Victoria, 129 
roseo-pictus, 129 
undulatus, 129 
volutus, 129 
Warrenii, 129 
Weismannii. 129 
WUliamsii, 129 
Coffea, 119 
arabica, 119 
culture of, 119 
insects, 119 
liberica, 119 
Coffee, 119 

culture of, 119 
insects, 119 
Coleonema, 119 
album, 119 
rubrum, 119 
tenuifoUnm, 119 
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Coleus, 119 

Allan Chandler, 119 
Cannell's Lovely, 119 
Conrad Rosenthal, 

119 
culture of, 119 
Ethel Baxter, 119 
Ernest Benarv, 119 
Fair Maid of Kent, 

119 
Oeorge Simpson, 119 
Harry Veitch, 119 
Illuminator, 119 
insects, 120 
John Benary, 119 
Maggie, 119 
Miss Rosina, 119 
Mrs. Baxter, 119 
Mrs. GeorgeSimpson, 

119 
Mrs. Knatchbnll- 

Hugessen, 119 
Pomi^rdour, 119 
Beine des Beiges, 120 
Troubadour, 120 

Columnea, 120 
culture of, 120 
erythrophsea, 120 
insects, 120 
scandens, 120 

Combretum purpureum, 
120 
culture of, 121 
insects, 1:^2 

Conocliuium, 122 
atrorubens, 122 
culture of, 122 
ianthinum, 122 
insects, 122 

Convallaria majalis, 122 
culture of, 122 
Polygonatum, 200 

Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus, 123 
culture of, 128 
insects, 128 

Coprosma Baneriana ya- 
riegata, 128 
culture of, 123 
insects, 123 

Coral tree, 169 
culture of, 169 
insects, 170 

Cordyline indivisa, 123 
culture of, 123 
insects, 124 

Coronilla, 124 
glauca, 124 

glauca variegata, 124 
isects, 124 
Correa, 124 

bicolor, 125 

Brilliant, 125 

cardinalis, 125 

culture of, 124 

insects. 125 

magninca, 125 

speciosa, 124 

virens, 124 
Corypha, 125 

australis, 125 

Pahnetto, 101 

nmbraculifera, 125 
Cosmelia rubra. 126 
Cossignia borbonica, 126 

culture of, 126 

insects, 126 
Crassula. 126 

Candida, 127 

spathulata, 127 
Crinum, 127 

amabile, 128 

americanum, 128 

asiaticum, 128 

culture of, 127 

erubescens, 128 

giganteum, 128 

bisects, 128 



% 



Crinum Lindleyanum, 128 

nervosum, 175 

omatum Herberti- 
anum, 128 

scabrum, 128 
Crocuses, 84 

Bride of Abydos, 84 

Cloth of SUver. 84 

David Bizzio, 84 

Golden Yellow, 84 

Mont Blanc, 84 

Purpureus grand!- 
florus, 84 
ueen Victoria, 84 

^\r Walter Scott. 84 
Crossandra infundibuli* 

formis, 12S 
Croton, 128 

angustif oliua, 129 

Crown Prince, 129 

culture of, 128 

Disraeli, 129 

Evansianus, 129 

Hawkeri, 129 

insects, 129 

Johannis, 129 

majesticus, 129 

pictnratus, 129 

Princess of Wales, 
129 

Queen Victoria, 129 

roseo-pictus, 129 

undulatus, 129 

volutus, 129 

Warrenii, li9 

Weismannii, 129 

Williamsii, 129 
Crowea, 130 

culture of, 130 

eUiptica, 181 

insects, 181 

latifolia, 131 

saligna major, 131 

stricta, 131 
Cupania, 131 

culture of, 131 

filicifolia, 181 

insects, 132 

undulata, 182 
Cuphea, 132 

cinnabarina, 132 

eminens, 132 

platycentra, 182 
Curculigo, 182 

culture of, 182 

insects, 138 

recurvata, 132 

recurvata stricta, 132 

recurvata variegata, 
188 
Curcuma, 133 

Amada. 134 

aromatica, 134 

cordata, 134 

culture of, 183 

insects, 134 

Boscoeana, 184 

rubricaulis, 134 
Cyanophyllum magnifl- 
cum, 134 

culture of, 134 

insects, 134 
Cyathea, 185 

Burkei, 135 

Cunninghamii, 136 

dealbau, 135 

Dregei, 135 

greenhouse species 
of, 135 

medullaris, 136 

§rincep8,185 
mithii,186 
Cycas, 185 

Armstrongii, 185 
circinalis, 185 
circinalis glauca, 185 
culture of, 185 
insects, 186 



Cycas media, 185 

plumosa, 185 

revoluta, 185 

Biuminiana, 185 
Cyclamen, 185 • 

culture of, 185 

insects, 136 

persicum, 185 
Cydanthus, 137 

bipartitus, 187 

cnstatus, 137 

plicatus, 137 

Plumieri, 187 
Cyperus, 137 

alternifolius, 187 

altemifolius varie- 
gatus, 187 

culture of, 137 

nsects, 137 

axus, 137 

laxus variegatus, 137 
Cypripedium spectabile, 

200 
Cyrtoceras reflexum, 137 

culture of, 187 

insects, 188 
Cytisus. 139 

culture of, 189 

filipes, 139 

insects, 140 

racemosus superbus, 
139 



D. 

Dsemonorops, 140 

fissus, 140 

palembanicus, 140 
Dalechampia Boezliana 
rosea, 140 

culture of, 140 

insects, 140 
Dammara, 140 

alba, 140 

Brownii, 140 

Moorei, 140 

obtusa. 140 
Daphne indica, 140 

culture of, 141 

indica alba, 142 

indica rubra, 142 

insects, 142 

japonica variegata, 
142 
Darlingtonia califomica, 
142 

culture of, 142 
Darwiuia, 200 

culture of, 201 

fimbriata, 202 

Hookerii, 202 

insects, 202 

tulipifera, 202 
Dasylirion, 142 

acrotrichum, 148 

culture of, 142 

glancum, 143 

gracile, 143 

msects, 143 

latifolium, 143 
Davallia, 148 

aculeata, 143 

bullata, 143 

canariensis, 148 

canariensispulchella, 
148 

dissecta,143 

el^ans, 148 

^iensis major, 148 

greenhouse species 
of, 148 

heterophylla, 148 

Mariesii, 143 

Mooreana, 148 

polyantha, 148 

pyndata,148 - 

stove species of, 143 



! DavaUia tenuifoUa, 148 

Tyermanni, 148 
Daviesia, 148 

cordata, 143 

latifolia, 148 
Desfontainea spinosa, 148 

culture of, 144 

insects, 145 
Desmodium gyrans, 145 

culture of, 146 

insects, 14iB 
Deutzias, 200 
Dichorisandra. 146 

albo-marffmata, 146 

culture of, 146 

insects, 146 

mosaica, 146 

Saundersii, 146 

thyrsiflora, 146 

undata, 146 
Dicksonia, 146 

antarctica, 147 

culcita, 61 

fibrosa, 147 

greenhouse species 
of, 147 

squarrosa, 147 

Youngii, 147 
Didymocarpus Bexii, 323 

culture of, 828 

insects, 323 
Didymochlsena lunulata, 

147 
Dieffenbachia, 147 

amcena, 147 

Baraquiniana, 147 

Carderii, 147 

Chelsonii. 147 

culture of, 147 

insects, 147 

Leopoldii, 147 

Wafiisii, 147 
Dielytra spectabilis, 200 
Dillenia speciosa, 147 

culture of, 147 

insects, 148 
Dillwynia, 148 

floribunda, 148 

juniperina, 148 

pun^ens, 148 

rudis sanguinea, 148 

speciosa, 148 
Dion edule, 148 
Dionsea muscipula, 148 

culture of, 148 

insects, 148 
Dioscorea, 148 

Ansetochilns, 148 

argyrsea, 149 

culture of, 148 

discolor, 149 

discolor vittata, 149 

illustrata, 149 

insects, 149. 
Dipladenia. 149 

amabilis, 160 

amoena, 150 

bolivieusis, 160 

Brearleyana 150 

crassinoda, 160 

culture of, 149 

Houtteana, 151 

hybrida, 151 

insects, 161 

insignis, 161 

magniflca, 151 

proniaa, 161 

B^;ina,151 

splendens, 161 

Williamsii, 161 
Dipteracanthus, 161 

afBnis, 161 

Herbstii. 161 

spectabilis, 161 
Disandra prostrata, 161 

culture of, 151 

insects, 151 
Dodecatheon, 200 
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Doryanthes, 161 

culture of, 151 

excelsaj 151 

Palmeni, 151 
I>rac8ena(greenhon8e),153 

australis, 158 

congesta, 154 

culture of, 153 

insects, 154 

lineata,154 

rubra. 154 
Dracaena (stove), 151 

albicans, 152 

amboynensis, 152 

angusta, 152 

Baptistii, 152 

Bausei, 152 

Claudia, 152 

culture of, 152 

Earl of Derby, 152 

Fraserii, 152 

Frederici, 158 

Ooldieana, 153 

gracilis, 153 

Guilfoylei, 163 

insects, 153 

Mrs. Baus6, 153 

Princess Margaret, 
153 

pulcherrima, 158 

Rex, 153 

Shepherdii, 153 

superba. 153 

terminalis, 158 

terminalis alba, 153 
Dracophyllum graciie,154 

culture of, 154 

insects, 156 
Drosera, 155 

capensis, 156 

culture of, 155 

dichotoma rubra, 166 

flliformis, 156 

spathnlata, 156 
Drynaria, 156 

coronans, 166 

musaefolia, 156 

quercifolia, 156 
Dycua argentea, 156 



E. 

Echeveria^ 166 

agavoides, 156 

atropurpurea, 166 

culture of, 156 

insects, 166 

metallica, 166 

metallica glauca, 156 

pulverulenta, 166 

retusa, 156 

retusa glauca, 166 

secunda, 156 
Egg Plant, 316 

culture of, 316 

insectis, 316 
Elseis guineensis, 156 
Elaphoglossum, 156 

X'Herminierii, 157 

rigidum, 167 

squamosum, 157 

viscosum, 157 
Embothrium coccineum, 

157 
Encephalartos, 157 

CaflEra, 157 

Hildebrandtii, 157 

horridus, 167 

villosns, 157 

villosus ampliatus, 
157 

Vroomii, 157 
Encholirion corallinum, 

157 
Enkyanthus. 167 

quinqueflorus, 157 

reticulatus, 157 



Epacris, 157 

culture of, 157 
Eclipse. 169 
grandiflora rubra, 

169 
hyacinthina candi- 

dissima, 169 
hyacinthina carmi- 

nata, 169 
hyacinthina fnlgens, 

169 
insects, 169 
Kinghomii, 159 
Ladv Panmure, 159 
miniata, 169 
miniata splendens, 

169 
Mont Blanc, 169 
Mrs. Pym, 169 
Salmonea, 169 
Sunset, 169 
The Bride, 169 
Vesuvius, 169 
Epiphyllum, 159 
Ackermannii, 160 
alatnm, 160 
crenatum. 160 
culture of, 169 
insects, 160 
latifrons, 160 
speciosum, 160 
speciosum Jenkin- 

sonii, 160 
tmncatum albo-vio- 

laceum, 160 
t. bicolor, 160 
t. Bridgesi, 160 
t. Buckerii, 160 
t. salmoneum, 160 
t. salmoneum mar> 

ginatum, 160 
t. splendens, 160 
t. violaceum grandi- 

florum, 160 
t. violaceum Snowii, 

160 
t. violaceum super- 
bum, 160 
Eranthemum, 160 
Andersonii, 161 
aspersum, 161 
cinnabarinum, 161 
culture of, 160 
insects, 161 
laxiflorum, 161 
pulchellum, 161 
sanguinolentum, 161 
strictum, 161 
Erica, 161 
semula, 166 
AitonianaTumbullii, 

165 
ampullacea obbata, 

165 
aristata superba, 166 
Austiniana, 165 
Candolleana, 166 
Cavendishiana, 166 
cerinthoides coro- 

nata, 165 
culture of, 162 
depressa multiflora, 

166 
Devoniana, 166 
elegans, 166 
eximia superba, 166 
ex(][uisita, 166 
Fairrieana, 166 
ferruginea superba, 

166 
gracilis, 166 
gracilis vemalis, 166 
Hartnellii, 166 
hyemalis, 166 
insects, 166 
insignis, 166 
Irbyana, 166 
Jacksonii, 166 



Erica Lindlevana, 166 

MacNabiana rosea, 
166 

Mamockiana, 166 

Massoni major, 166 

mutabilis, 166 

obbata, 166 

opulenta. 166 

Parmentieriana rosea 
166 

Paxtonii, 106 

propendens, 166 

retorta major, 166 

ShannoniiTurnbullii, 
166 

tricolor coronata. 166 

tricolor Eppsii, 166 

tricolor Wilsonii su- 
perba, 166 

ventricosa Bothwel- 
liana, 166 

V. coccinea minor, 166 

V. grandiflora, 166 

V. maniiflca, 166 

Victofla, 166 

Wilmoreana, 166 * 
Eriostemon, 167 

buxifolius, 168 

culture of, 167 

cuspidatus, 168 

insects, 168 

intermedins, 168 

linearifolius, 168 

neriifolius, 168 

pulchellus, 168 
Erythrina Orista-galli, 
169 

culture of, 169 

insects, 170 
Eucharis, 170 

amazonica, 170 

Candida, 171 

culture of, 170 

insects, 171 

Sanderii, 171 
Eugenia, 171 

apiculata, 171 

Ugni, 171 
Euphorbia, 171 

culture of, 172 

fulgens, 173 

insects, 174 

aiiniffiflora, 178 
ogona, 171 

onenutlis, 171 

splendens, 172 

valeriansefolia, 171 
Eurya latif olia variegata, 
174 

culture of, 174 

insects, 175 
EuryaJe feroz, 175 
Eurycles, 175 

amboinensis, 175 

australasica, 175 

nervosa, 175 
Entaxia, 175 

Baxterii. 175 

myrtifolia, 175 



F. 

F&biana imbricata, 175 
Fagelia bituminosa, 175 
Ferns, 11 

general details of cul- 
tivation of, 11 

insects on, 13 

gropagating, 12 
3mperature for, 12 
Ficus (greenhouse), 176 
creeping, 176 
culture of, 176 
insects, 176 
repens, 176 
repens minima, 176 
Ficus (stove), 175 



Ficus Cooperi, 176 
culture of, 175 
dealbata, 176 
ebumea, 176 
elastica, 176 
el^^ans, 176 
exsculpata, 176 
insects, 176 
Parcellii, 176 
Porteana, 176 

Fittonia, 176 

argyroneura, 177 
culture of, 176 
^^igantea, 177 
insects, 177 
mbro-nervia, 177 
Yerschaffeltii, 177 

Frandscea, 177 
acuminata, 179 
calydna major, 179 
conf ertiflora, 179 
confertiflora varie* 

gata, 179 
cultnre of, 177 
eximia, 179 
Hopeana, 179 
insects, 179 
Lindenii, 179 
uniflora, 179 

Fiancoa, 179 

appendicnlata, 180 
culture of, 179 
insects, 180 
ramosa, 180 

Freesias, 84 

Leichtlinii. 84 
ref racta alba, 84 

Fuchsia, 180 
Alpha. 181 
Arabella, 181 
Avalanche, 181 
Cannell's Gem, 181 
Ck>rallina, 181 
corymbiflora, 181 
corymbiflora alba,181 
Covent Garden Scar* 

let, 180 
Covent Garden 

White, 181 
culture of, 180 
Delight, 181 
Depute Berlet, 181 
Dominiana, 181 
double dark varieties, 

181 
Earl of Beaoonsfield 

180 
Eclipse, 180 
Enoch Arden, 181 
Evening Star, 181 
Gaspar, 181 
Guiding Star, 181 
Harvest Home, 181 
insects, 181 
Jeanne d'Arc. 181 
King of the Doubles, 

181 
Kingsbnrvana, 181 
Lady Heytesbury, 181 
Lord Derby, 181 
Lustre, 181 
Maid of Honour, 181 
marginata. 181 
Minnie Banks, 181 
Miss Lucy Flnnis, 181 
Mrs. E. Bennett, 181 
Mrs. H. Cannell, 181 
Nestor, 181 
procnmbens, 181 
ttose of Castile, 181 
single dark varieties, 

180 
single light varieties, 

181 
Sir Garnet Wolaeley, 

181 
Sir W. G. Armstrongi 
181 
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Faschia splendens, 181 
Swanley Gem. 181 
Tower of London, 181 
Try me 1 181 
varieties with white 

corollas, 181 
Wave of Life, 181 



G. 

Gardenia. 181 
' citriodora, 183 

culture of, 181 

florida, 183 

Fortunei, 183 

insects. 183 

intermedia, 183 

intermedia variegata, 
183 

radicans, 183 

radicans major, 183 

Stanleyana, 183 
Gardoquia, 183 

Gilliesii, 183 

Hookeri, 183 

multiflora, 183 
Gastrolobium, 183 

Drummondii, 183 

Hendersonii, 183 

Leakeanum. 183 

trilobum, 183 
Gastronema, 183 

davatnm, 183 

sanguineum, 183 
Geonoma, 183 

elegans, 183 

gracilis, 183 

Seemanni, 183 

Yerschaffeltii, 184 
Gesnera, 184 

albo-lntescens gran- 
diflora, 186 

Barlowii, 186 

dnnabarina, 186 

Cooperii, 186 

culture of ornamen- 
tal-leaved, 185 

culture of tuberous, 
184 

Dauw, 186 

Donckelaarii, 186 

ezoniensis, 186 

fulgida bicolor, 186 

gloxiniseflora, 186 

ignea, 186 

&fanta, 186 

insects, 186 

Leopoldi lilacina, 186 

magniflca, 186 

tubiflora, 186 

zebrina, 186 
Gladiolus CfolviUei, 85 
Gleichenia, 186 

circinata glauca, 187 

dicarpalongipinnata, 
187 

dichotoma, 187 

flabellata, 187 

furcata, 187 

greenhouse species 
of, 187 

hecistqphylla, 187 

Hendelii, 187 

microphylla, 187 

pectinata, 187 

rupestris|glaucescens, 
187 

semi-vestita, 187 

Speluncse, 187 

stove species of, 187 
Gloriosa, 187 

culture of, 187 

insects, 188 

Plantii, 188 

superba, 188 

virescens, 188 



Glory Pea of New Zea- 
land. 115 

culture of, 115 

insects, 116 
Gloxinia. 188 

A. Haut, 189 

Alfred de Musset, 189 

Alice. 189 

Angeline, 189 

Bird of Paradise, 189 

Bvron, 189 

Chateaubriand, 189 

culture of, 188 

delicata, 189 

Don Louis of Portu- 
gal, 189 

Duke of Edinburgh, 
189 

Eblouissant^ 189 

erect flowering kinds 
of, 189 

Grand Monarch, 189 

insects, 190 

James Brand, 189 

Magenta Queen, 189 

M. Alphand, 190 

M. Gnvet, 190 

Mogul, 190 

Mrs.WmiamBull,190 

Mr. Thomas Binney, 
189 

Ne Plus Ultra, 190 

Panth^re, 189 

pendent varieties of, 
189 

Scarlet Gem. 189 

The Czar, 189 

Washington, 190 

WUhehuine, 190 
Gnidia,190 
Gomphia, 190 

decora. 190 

obtusiiolia, 190 

Theophrasta, 190 
Gompholobium, 190 

iMirbigerum, 192 

culture of, 190 

insects, 192 

polymorphum splen- 
dens, 192 
Gomphrena, 192 

culture of, 192 

insects, 193 
Goniophlebium, 193 

appendiculatum, 193 

glaucophyllum, 193 

greenhouse species 
of, 193 

lepidopteris, 193 

menisciifolium, 193 

subauriculatum, 193 

squamatum, 193 

stove species of, 193 
Greenhouse, construction 
of, 1 

form of, 1 

position of, 1 
Grevillea, 193 

culture of, 193 

insects, 193 

robusta, 193 

rosmarinif olia, 193 
Grias, 193 

cauliflora. 193 

culture ot, 193 

Fendlerii, 193 

zamorensis, 193 
GrifOnia, 194 

Blumenavia, 195 

culture of, 194 

hyacinthina maxi- 
ma, 196 

insects, 195 

omata, 196 
Guelder Rose, 200 
Guernsey Lily, 260 

culture of, 260 

insects, 260 



GuUielma, 195 

speciosa, 196 

utUis, 196 
Guzmannia, 196 

picta, 196 

tricolor, 106 
Gymnogramma, 196 

calomelanos, 196 

chrysophyllaLauche- 
ana, 196 

chrysophy 11a Lauche- 
ana grandiceps, 196 

lanata, 196 

Martensii, 196 

peruviana argyro- 
phvlla, 196 

pulchella, 196 

sulphurea, 196 

tartarea, 196 

tomentosa, 196 

WettenhaUiana, 196 

H. 

Habranthus, 196 

Andersonii, 196 

Andersoni texanus, 
196 

fulgens, 196 

hesperius, 196 

pratensis, 196 

roseus, 196 
Habrothamnus, 196 

carminata rubra, 197 

cocciuea, 197 

culture of, 196 

elegans, 197 

fasciculatus, 197 

insects, 198 

tomentosus, 197 
Hsemadictyon nutans, 198 

culture of, 198 

insects, 198 
Hsemanthus, 198 

albiflos, 199 

carinatus, 199 

coccineus, 199 

culture of, 199 * 

insects, 199 

insignis, 199 

magnificus, 199 

multiflorus, 199 

Pumilio, 199 

sanguineus, 199 
Hardenbergia, 199 

andomariensis, 199 

digitata, 199 

Lindleyana, 199 
Heaths, 161 

culture of, 162 

insects, 166 
Hebeclinium, 200 

atrorubens, 200 

culture of, 200 

iantbinum, 200 

insects, 200 
Hedaroma, 200 

culture of, 201 

fimbriatum, 202 

Hookerii, 202 

insects, 202 

tulipiferum, 202 
Hedychium, 203 

angustifolium, 203 

coronarium, 203 

culture of, 203 

Gardnerianum, 203 

gracile, 203 

insects, 203 

longifolium, 203 

thyrsiforme, 203 
Heliconia, 203 

aureo-striata, 203 

metallica, 204 

vinosa, 204 
Heliotropium, 204 

culture of, 204 



Heliotropium Duchess of 
EcUnburgh, 204 

insects, 204 

Lad^ Molesworth,204 

President Garfield, 
204 

Swanley Giant, 204 

The Queen, 204 
Helleborus niger, 200 
Hemiandra, 204 

emarginata, 204 

pungens, 204 

rupestris, 204 
Hexacentris lutea, 205 

mysorensis, 204 

culture of, 205 

insects, 206 
mbbertia, 206 

Gunuinghamii, 206 

dentata, 206 

volubUis, 206 
Hibiscus, 206 

Oameronii, 207 

culture of, 206 

insects, 207 

marmoratus, 207 

Bosa sinensis bril- 
liantissimus, 207 

R. s. OoUerii, 207 

B. s. Dennisonii, 207 

R s. miniatus semi- 
plenus, 207 

R. s. schizopetalus, 
207 

B. s. zebrinus, 207 
Hippomane spinosa, 208 
Hovea. 208 

Gelsii. 208 

culture of, 208 

insects, 210 

pungens. 210 
Hoya (greenhouse), 212 

camosa, 212 

camosa picta,- 212 

camosa variegata, 212 

culture of, 212 
Hoya (stove), 210 

bella,211 

campanulata, 210 

cinnamomifolia, 210 

culture of, 210 

Gunuinghamii, 210 

{(lobulosa, 211 

imperialis, 210 

insects, 211 

lasiantha, 211 

linearis, 211 

pallidiflora, 211 

Paxtonii.211 

Shepherdii, 211 
Humea elegans, 212 

culture of, 212 

insects, 212 
Hyacinths, 84 

Alba maxima, 84 

Amy. 84 

Baroness Van Tuyll, 
84 

Baron Van Tuyll, 84 

Bird of Paradise, 84 

Blocksberg, 84 

Charles Dickens, 84 

Croesus, 84 

De Candolle, 84 

double blue, 84 

double red^ 84 

double white, 84 

double yellow. 84 

Dr. Livmgstone, 84 

Due de Malakoff, 84 

Early Blue. 84 

Early White, 84 

Fabiola, 84 

FlorenceNightingale, 
84 

Garibaldi, 84 

Garrick, 84 

General Havelock, 
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Hyacinth, Grand Duch- 
ess, 84 
Grandeur kMerreille, 

84 
Grand Lilas, 84 
Grand Vainqueur, 84 
Grande V^ette, 84 
Orootvoorst, 84 
Haydn, 84 
Herione, 84 
Ida, 84 

King of the Blues, 84 
Koh-i-noor, 84 
Lady Derby, 84 
La Grandeur, 84 
L'Ami du Coeur, 84 
La Tour d'Anven;ne, 

84 
Laurens Roster, 84 
Leonidas, 84 
L'Innocence, 84 
Lord Palmerston, 84 
Lord Wellington, 84 
Louis Philippe, 84 
L'Uniqne, 84 
Macaulay, 84 
Madame Van der 

Hoop, 84 
Mont Blanc, 84 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 

84 
Obelisk. 84 
Orondates, 84 
President Lincoln, 84 
Prince of Waterloo, 

84 
Princess Mary of 

Cambridge, 84 
Princess of Wales, 84 
Queen of the Nether- 
lands, 84 
gueen Victoria, 84 
obert Steiger, 84 
Roman, 84 
single blue, 84 
single lilac and 

mauve, 84 
single red, 84 
single white, 84 
single yellow, 84 
Sir Henry Havelock, 

84 
Sir John Lawrence, 84 
The Shah, 84 
Van Speyk, 84 
Von Schiller, 84 
Hyacinthus canddcans, 85 
Hydrangea, 212 
culture of, 213 
Hortensia, 214 
insects, 214 
japonica, 214 
japonica argentea 

variegata, 214 
japonica aurea varie- 
gata, 214 
Otaksa, 214 
panicumta, 214 
stellatafl.-pl., 214 
Thomas Hogg, 214 
Hymenocallis, 127 
carribbsea, 128 
culture of, 127 
insects, 128 
macrostephana, 128 
speciosa, 128 
Hymenodium crinitum, 

214 
Hymenophyllum, 214 
asplenioides, 214 
caudiculatum, 214 
crisi)atum, 214 
demissum nitidum, 

214 
exsectnm, 214 
flabellatum, 214 
interruptum, 214 
javanicum, 214 



Hymenophyllum mnlti- 
fldum, 214 
pectiiuitum, 214 
pulcherrimum, 214 
Tunbridgense, 214 
unilaterue, 214 

I. 

Imantophyllum, 214 
Aitonfi, 215 
culture of, 215 
insects, 215 
miniatum, 215 
m. splendens. 215 
m. var. Martha Bei 
mers, 215 
Impatiens, 215 
culture of, 216 
flacdda, 217 
flaccida alba, 217 
insects, 217 
Jerdonise, 215 
repens, 217 
SiQtani, 217 
India-rubber plant, 175 
culture 01, 175 
insects, 175 
Indigofera. 217 
australis, 217 
decora, 217 
Insects on Ferns, 13 
on Palms, 14 
on stove plants, 11 
Ipomsea. 217 
alatipes, 219 
culture of, 217 
Oerrardii, 219 
Horsfallise, 219 
insects, 219 
Learii, 219 
Thompsoniana, 219 
Iriartea andicola, 101 
Isolepis, 219 

culture of, 219 
^cilis, 219 
msects, 219 
Ldas, 85 

Brutus, 85 
Glory, 85 

Golden Drop, 85 

Hypatia, 85 

Ladv Slade, 85 

Lavmia, 85 

magnifica, 85 

Prestios, 85 

Titus, 85 

Vulcan, 85 
Ixora, 219 

alba, 221 

amabilis, 221 

amboynensis, 221 

coccinea, 221 

Colei, 221 

culture of, 219 

Dixiana, 221 

Duffii, 221 

Fraserii, 221 

Griffithii, 221 

insects, 221 

javanica, 221 

Pilgrimii, 221 

Prince of Orange, 221 

princeps, 221 

profnsa, 221 

regina, 221 

Williamsii, 221 

J. 

Jasminum (greenhouse), 
223 
azoricum, 223 
grandiflorum, 223 
heterophyllum, 223 
odoratissimum, 223 



Jasminum (stove), 222 

culture of, 222 

Duchesse d'Orleans, 
222 

gradle, 222 

gradle variegatum, 
222 

gracillimum, 222 

ffrandiflorum, 222 

msects. 223 

ligustnfolium, 223 

officinale, 222 

Sambac, 222 

Sambac fl. pL, 223 
Jonesia, 223 

Asoca, 223 
Jonouils, 85 

double, 85 

Queen Anne's double, 
85 

single Gampemelle,85 

single sweet-scented, 
85 

the Silver, 85 
Jubeea spectabilis, 223 
Justicia, 223 

camea, 223 

coccinea, 224 

culture of, 223 

insects, 224 

lilacina, 224 

splendens, 224 

K 

Kalmias, 200 

Kalosanthes, 224 
biconveza, 226 
coccinea, 225 
culture of, 224 
Frederick Desbois, 

225 
insects, 225 
jasminea, 225 
Madame Celeste 

Winans, 225 
miniata, 225 
Phoenix, 225 

Kennedya, 225 
culture of, 225 
Fredwoodii, 226 
inophylla, 226 
insects, 226 
Makoyana, 226 > 

Marryattee, 226 
monophylla, 226 
nigricans, 226 
ovata purpurea, 226 
rubicunda, 226 

Kentia, 226 

australis, 226 
Belmoreana, 226 
Canteryburyana, 226 
Fostenana, 226 
Wendlandiana, 226 

L. 

Lachenalia, 226 

culture of, 227 

fragrans, 227 

insects, 227 

Nelsonii, 227 

pendula, 227 

quadricolor, 227 

tigrina, 227 

tncolor, 227 
Lagerstroemeria, 227 

culture of, 227 

insects, 228 
Lalage, 228 

omata, 228 

tenuif olia, 228 
Lambertia, 228 

formosa, 228 

uniflora, 228 



Lantana, 228 

culture of, 228 

Distinction, 228 

Don Calmet, 228 

Eavourita, 228 

Herione, 228 

Innocence, 228 

insects, 228 

La Neige, 228 

Le Styx, 228 

Magenta King, 228 

Mons. Bonder Chan- 
viere, 228 . 

Bayon de Soliel, 228 
Lapageria, 228 

culture of, 229 

insects, 231 
Lardizabala bitemata, 

231 
Lasiandramacrantha, 231 

macrantha flori- 
bnnda, 231 

culture of, 231 

insects, 233 
Lastrea,234 

aristata variegata,2S4 

decomposita, 234 

decurrens, 234 

greenhouse spedfls 
of, 234 

melanocaulon, 284 

membranif olia, 234 

patens, 234 

stove species of, 234 
Latania, 234 

aurea, 234 

borbonica, 240 

rubra, 234 
Lattice Plants, 264 

culture of, 264 
Lanmstinns, 200 
Ledums, 200 
Lemon, the, 109 
Leschenaultia, 234 

Baxteri nuijor, 236 

biloba major, 234 

culture of, 234 

formosa, 236 

intermedia, 236 
Leucadendron argen* 

teum, 236 
Leucopogon, 236 

Cunninghamii, 236 

juniperinus, 286 

Richei, 236 
libonia floribunda, 236 

culture of, 286 

insects, 237 
licuala, 237 

ffrandis, 237 

horrida, 237 
light for greenhouse 
plants, 2 

for stove plants, 2 
Lilacs, 200 
Lilium, 237 

auratum, 238 

culture of, 237 

eximium, 238 

g'ganteum, 238 
arrisii. 238 
insects, 238 
japonicum, 238 
Kramerii, 238 
Parkmanii, 238 
philippinense, 288 
speciosum album, 288 
spedosum puncta- 

tum, 288 
speciosum rubrum, 

238 
Thunbergianum 

aureum, WS 
Thunbergianum 

grandiflorum, 288 
Wallichianum, 238 
Washingtonianum, 

238 
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LUy of the VaUey, 122 

culture of, 122 
Liniim.2S8 

ccutiire of, 238 
flavmn, 238 
insects, 238 
trigynum, 238 
Lisiaathas Bussellianus, 
238 
culture of, 289 
insects, 239 
litobrochia, 239 
anrita, 239 
davallioides, 239 
Littonia modesta, 239 
liYistona. 239 
altissima, 240 
aostralis, 125 
chinensis, 240 
Lomaria, 240 

^cadifolia, 240 
Dalgaimsise, 240 
discolor, 240 
Fraserii, 240 
gibba, 240 
gibba crispa, 240 
Zamisef olia, 240 
Lomatia, 240 
culture of, 240 
elegantissima, 240 
insectSj 240 
silaif olia, 240 
Lophospermum, 240 
culture of, 240 
erubescens, 240 
,embescens macula- 
turn, 240 
Hendersonii, 240 
insects, 240 
scandens, 240 
Luculia gratissima, 241 
culture of, 241 
insects, 242 
Pinceana, 242 
Lycopodium, 312 
aJFricana, 313 
apns, 818 
argentea, 813 
csBsia, 312 
califomica, 318 
condnna, 313 
culture of, 312 
cuspidata, 313 
denticulata, 313 
Galeotti, 313 
helvetica, 313 
involvens, 313 
Kraussiana, 813 
laevigata, 313 
Lobbii, 313 
Lyallii, 313 
Martensii variegata, 

313 
plumosa, 313 
Poulterii, 318 
rubricaulis, 313 
serpens, 313 
stolonifera, 813 
umbrosa, 813 
uncinata, 318 
variabilis, 313 
Victorise. 813 
WaUichii, 313 
Wildenovii, 813 
Lygodium, 242 

articulatum, 242 
greenhouse species 

of, 242 
japonicum, 242 
lanceolatum, 242 
polystachyum, 242 
scandens, 242 
stove species of, 242 



M. 

Mackya bella, 242 



Mackaya bella, culture 
of. 242 
insects, 243 
Madeania, 248 
culture of, 243 
insects, 243 
longiflora, 243 
pulchra, 243 
speciosissima, 243 
Macrozamia, 243 
cylindrica, 248 
Mackenzii, 248 
plumosa, 243 
Magnolia f uscata, 243 
culture of, 243 
insects, 244 
Mandevilla suaveolens, 
244 
culture of, 244 
insects, 245 
Manettia, 245 
bicolor, 245 
culture of, 245 
insects, 246 
micans, 246 
Maranta, 246 

albo-lineata, 246 
bella, 246 
concinna, 246 
culture of, 246 
inscripta, 246 
insects, 247 
leoparoina, 246 
leuconeura Massan* 

geana, 246 
Makoyana, 246 
nitens, 246 
orbifoiia, 247 
omata, 247 
pruinata, 247 
pulchella, 247 
regallS; 247 
roseo-lmeata, 247 
Seemannii, 247 
Veitchii, 247 
vittata, 247 
Warscewiczii, 247 
Marattia, 247 
alata, 247 
Cooperi, 247 
elegans, 247 
greenhouse species 

of, 247 
stove species of, 247 
Marcgraavia, 247 
culture of, 247 
insects, 247 
paradoxa, 247 
picta, 247 
Marguerites, 106 
culture of, 106 
insects, 106 
Martinezia, 247 
granatensis, 247 
Lindenii, 247 
Maurandya^ 247 

antirrhmiflora, 247 
Barclayana, 247 
insects, 247 
semperflorenS| 247 
Medeola asparagoides,255 
culture of, 255 
insects, 256 
Medinilla, 248 
amabilis, 249 
culture of, 248 
insects, 249 
magninca, 249 
Sieboldii. 249 
Menziesias, 200 
Metrosideros, 249 
ciliata, 249 
floribunda, 249 
florida, 249 
Meyenia erecta, 249 
culture of, 250 
insects, 250 
Microlepia, 250 



Microlepia anthriscif olia, 
260 

greenhouse species 
of, 250 

hirta cristata, 260 

platyphylla, 250 

scabra, 250 

stove species of, 250 
Mignonette, 297 

culture of, 297 

insects, 298 
Mikania, 250 

culture of, 250 

insects, 250 

scandens, 250 

suaveolens, 250 
Mimosa prostrata, 250 

culture of, 250 

insects, 250 
Mirbelia, 251 

Baxterii, 251 

floribunda, 251 

pungens, 251 
Mitraria coccinea, 251 

culture of, 251 

insects. 252 
Mohria thurifraga, 252 
Monochsetum, 252 

culture of, 252 

ensiferum, 252 

Humboldtii, 252 

Lemonianum, 252 

sericeum multi- 
florum, 252 
Monstera dehciosa, 277 
Moving Plant, the, 145 

culture of, 145 

insects, 146 
Muraltia, 252 

flliformis, 252 

Heisteria, 252 

humilis, 252 
Musa, 252 

Cavendishii. 253 

coccinea, 253 

culture of, 252 

Ensete, 258 

insects, 253 

sapientum vittata, 253 
Musssenda frondosa, 253 

culture of, 258 

insects, 254 
Mutisia, 255 

Clematis, 255 

culture of, 255 

decurrens, 265 

insects, 255 
Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides. 255 

cmture of, 255 

insects, 266 
Myrtle. 256 

culture of, 256 

insects, 256 
Myrtus, 256 

conmiunis augusti- 
f olia, 256 

c Jenny Beichen> 

bach, 256 
c. latifolla, 256 
c. latifolia plena, 256 
culture of, 266 
insects, 256 

N. 

Nelumbium, 256 
culture of, 256 
luteum, 256 
speciosum, 256 

Nepenthes, 256 

ampullacea picta, 259 
bicalcarata, 259 
Oourtii, 259 
culture of, 257 
distillatoria, 259 
Dominiana, 269 



Nepenthes Hookeri, 259 
hy brida maculata, 260 
insects, 260 
lanata, 259 
Lawrenceana, 260 
Mastersiana, 269 
Moiganise, 269 
Bamesiana, 269 
Rajah, 259 
robustEb, 259 
sanguinea, 259 
Sedenii. 259 
WilliamsU, 259 
Nephrodium, 259 
denticulatum, 259 
greenhouse species 

of, 259 
lucidum, 259 
molle, 259 

molle confluens, 260 
molle corymbifemm, 

260 
pubescens, 259 
stove species of, 259 
villosum, 259 
Nephrolepis. 260 
acuta, 260 
davallioides, 260 
davallioides furcans, 

260 
exaltata, 260 
greenhousd species 

of, 260 
pectinata, 260 
pluma, 260 
stove species of, 260 
Nerine, 260 
corusca, 260 
corusca major, 260 
culture of, 260 
elegans, 260 
elegans carminata.260 
elegans coerulea, 260 
FothergiUi, 260 
Fothergilli major, 260 
humilis angustifolia, 

260 
insects, 260 
Plantii, 2(50 
pudica, 260 
rosea, 260 
samiensis, 260 
venusta, 260 
Nerium, 260 
album, 262 
culture of, 261 
insects, 262 
splendens, 262 
variegatum, 262 
Nertera depressa, 200 
New Zealand Flax, 279 
culture of, 279 
insects, 280 
Nicotiana affinis, 262 
Nidularium, 262 
culture of, 262 
cyaneum, 262 
fulgens. 263 
Innocentii, 263 
insects, 268 
Laurentii, 268 
MeyendorfiBi, 263 
Scheremetieurii, 268 
spectabile, 263 
Nothoclffina, 263 
chrysophylla, 263 
Eckloniana, 263 
greenhouse species 

of, 263 
lanuginosa, 263 
MarantsB, 263 
nivea, 263 
rufa, 263 

stove species of, 263 
tenera, 263 
tomentosa, 268 
Nymphsea. 268 
J blanda, 268 
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Nympluea coei ulea, 208 
ealture of, 263 
dentata, 263 
deroniensis, 268 
Lotns, 263 
rosea, 263 
rubra, 263 
scntif olia, 263 

o. 

(Enocarpns, 263 

Batava, 264 

dealbatus, 264 

friffiduB. 264 
Oleander, 260 

culture of, 261 

insects, 262 
Orange, 109 

bitter, 109 

Blood, 109 

culture of, 109 

insects, 109 

Mandarin, 109 

Shaddock. 109 

small Otaneite, 109 

sweet-fruited, 109 
Orchis foliosa, 200 
Oreopanax, 264 

culture of. 264 

dactylifolium, 264 

insects, 264 

plantanifolium, 264 
Omithogalum aureum,85 
Othonna crassifolia, 264 

culture of, 264 

insects, 264 
OuTirandra, 264 

Bemeriana, 265 

culture of, 264 

fenestrallK, 265 
Oxylobium, 265 

capitatum, 265 

eLupticum. 265 

Osbomii, 265 

Pultenaese, 265 

P. 

Palms, 13 

general details of cul- 
ture of, 13 

insects on, 13 
Panax fruticosum, 266 
Pancratium, 265 

amboinense, 175 

australasicum, 175 

culture of, 265 

fragrans, 265 

insects, 265 

rotatum, 266 

speciosam, 266 

zeylanicum, 266 
Pandanus, 266 

culture of, 266 

elegantissimus, 266 

sraminif olius, 266 

insects, 267 

javanicus variegatus, 
267 

reflexus, 267 

utilis, 267 

Vandermeerschii, 267 

Veitchii, 267 
Papyrus, 267 

antiquorum, 267 

culture of, 267 

insects, 267 

syriacus, 267 
Passmora (greenhouse), 
269 

Campbellii, 269 

coertdeo-racemosa,269 

edulis, 269 

Imperatrice Eugenie, 
269 



Passiflora onychina, 269 
palmata, 269 
sanguinea, 260 
Passifloia (stove), 267 
alata,2e9 
amabilis, 260 
Buonapaxtea, 260 
cardinalis, 260 
culture of, 267 
Decaisneana, 260 
insects, 269 
kermesina, 260 
Loudonii, 209 
princeps, 269 
quadrangularis, 269 
quadrangularis aucu 
baefolia, 269 
Paullinia, 200 
culture of, 269 
insects, 269 
oceanica, 269 
thalictrifolia, 269 
Pavetta, 269 

borbonica, 269 
caffra, 270 
culture of, 270 
insects, 270 
Pavonia, 270 

culture of, 270 
Makoyana, 270 
Wiotii. 270 
Pelargonium, 270 
Achievement, 272 
Acme, 272 
Ambassador, 272 
Anna Pfltzer, 273 
Ardens, 274 

Attraction, 272 

Aureum margina- 
tum, 273 

Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, 273 

Beautd de Lyon, 273 

Blandfordianum, 274 

Blue Bell. 272 

Bridesmaid, 272 

Brightness, 272 

Bronze Queen, 273 

Cape species and 
varieties, 274 

Chameleon, 272 

Charlemagne, 272 

Chieftain, 273 

Chimene, 272 

Clara Pfltzer, 272 

Claribel, 272 

Cloth of Silver, 272 
Commander-in-Chief, 
272 

Conspicuum, 274 

Comet. 272 

Corregio, 272 

Corsair, 272 

Crimson Unique, 274 

Criterion, 272 

Cromwell, 272 

culture of, 270 

Decorator, 272 

Defiance, 272 

Delicatum, 272 

Denticulatum majus, 
273 

Desdemona, 272 

Diadem, 273 

Dolly Varden, 273 

Duchess, 272 

Duchess of Bedford, 
272 

Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. 272, 273 

Duke of Connaught, 
272 

Duke of Edinburgh, 
273 

Earl of Beaconsfield, 
272 

Echinatum, 274 

Edith Pearson, 273 



Pelargonium Emilie Ev- 
rard, 272 
Emperor of Brazil, 278 
Emperor of Russia, 

273 
Erectum, 274 
Etna. 272 
Euraka,273 
Eva Fish, 278 
fancies, 272 
Fanny Catlin, 273 
Fanny Oair, 272 
filicifolium odora- 

tum, 273 
FurebaU, 272 
Gathome Hardy, 278 
Gem of Tricolois, 278 
General Farre. 278 
Gilt with Gold, 278 
Gloire d'Orleans, 278 
(Jodfrey Turner, 272 
Golden. Bronze, 273 
Golden Harry Hie- 
over, 273 
Golden tricolors, 273 
grande odoratum, 

273 
Henry Beurier, 273 
Henry Jacoby, 273 
Hermia, 273 
Heroine, 273 
Horatius, 273 
hybrids of the Unique 

type, 274 
Illuminator, 272 
Improvement, 272 
Indian Chief, 272 
Innocence, 273 
insects, 274 
Ivimhoe, 273 
Ivy-leaf, 273 
J. C. Musters, 273 
Jeanne d'Arc, 272 
Jewess, 273 
John Downie, 273 
Joyful, 273 
Kingston Beauty, 272 
Lady Blanche, 272 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, 

273 
Lady of the Lake, 

272 
La France, 273 
Last of the Clan, 278 
L'Elegante, 273 
Little Gem, 274 
Lord Clyde, 272 
Lord E. Cedl, 278 
Lucy, 272 
Lucv Lemoine, 272 
Madame Colson, 273 
Madame Crousse, 273 
Madame E. Oalle. 273 
Madame Francois 

Desbois, 273 
Madame Gewitzki, 

274 
Madame Leon Dallqy, 

273 
Madame Maurice 

Aubrey, 273 
Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, 272 
Madame Thibaut,272, 

273 
Madame Vaucher, 278 
Maid of Honour, 272 
Maid of Kent, 272 
Mar^chal MacMahon, 

273 
Mary Hoyle, 272 
Master Christine, 273 
Meteor Flag, 278 
Minnie Warren, 278 
Miss Goring, 273 
Miss - in - her • Teens, 

272 
Monarch, 272 



Pelaigonium Monsieur 
Ed. Avenel, 278 
Monsieur Gelein Low- 

agie, 273 
Monsieur Bouillard, 

272 
Mont Blanc, 273 
Mr. H. Cannell, 273 
Mr. John Hayes, 272 
Mrs. CoL WUkinson, 

273 
Mrs. Cordon, 273 
Mrs. Daniels, 273 
Mrs. Dunnett, 278 
Mrs. George, 273 
Mrs. Harnson Weir, 

273 
Mrs. H. Cannell, 273 
Mrs. Henry Cox, 273 
Mrs. H. Littie, 273 
Mrs. John Hayes, 272 
Mrs. Kingsbury, 274 
Mrs. Laing, 273 
Mrs. Lewis Lloyd, 272 
Mrs. Maxwell Mas- 
ters, 273 
Mrs. Patchitt, 273 
Mrs. R. B. Postans, 

273 
Mrs. William Daris, 

272 
Neatness, 272 
Nemesis, 273 
Nosegays, 278 
Peltatum elegans. 273 
Pericles, 272 ^ 
Peter Grieve, 278 
Placidum, 272 
Pompey, 272 
President Leon 

Simon, 273 
President McMahon, 

273 
Prince SUverwings, 

273 
Princess Beatrice, 273 
Princess of Prussia, 

273 
Purple (}em, 272 
Queen of Scots, 272 
Queen Victoria, 272 
quercifolium, 274 
quercifolium minus, 

274 
Badula major, 273 
Bed Gauntlet, 272 
Bepresentant Ban- 
din, 273 
Bob Boy, 272 
Boi des Fantasies, 

272 
Boi des Violets, 273 
Bollisson's Unique, 

274 
Bosy Mom, 274 
semperflorens, 274 
semperflorens Spot- 
ted Gem. 274 
Samuel Plimsoll,27S 
Scarlet Gem, 272 
scented leaved, 272 
ScottishChieftain,272 
show varieties, 272 
Sidonianum, 274 
silver cloud, 272 
silver tricolors, 273 
Sir B. Napier, 273 
Souvenir ae Carpenx, 

278 
Spencer, 278 
Stanstead Bride, 273 
Statesman. 272 
Sunbeam, 273 
Sunray, 273 
Swanley Bronze, 273 
The Shah, 272, 273 
Thomas King, 272 
Titania,27S 
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TesuvInB, 278 
Virnnole, 372 
Virgin Qneeo, m 
Viscountess Ciui- 
bnwb. 213 

Wimam' Smith, 272 
Wonderfnl, a7S j 



Mr. R. Ow«n, 276 

Mrs. A. Hb^276 
Mrs. B. CuiiicJl,a70 
Urs. H. WeUam, 270 
Mrs. 8. Hfbberd, 278 
Mr*. W. Elder, 27fl 
poBtliamia, 27a 



Pbilesla bmlfolU, 27 



pinnatlMum, 217 
phKnlcophoriom secbel- 



ifera Bamesll, 



tonHX ^otensoii, iSO 
I tenai varlegata, MO 
Phyllocactns, 7 "" 



arByreavariaga,ta,276 

Sil^^liErin>toliii,276 
prOBtrara. CT& 
Vsrsch&flelUi, 2TS 
Pemettraa, 200 



^f^B 



AdolpheWnicka.-iVa ■ 

Antagoaist, 276 
Baccbua, ^a 



doubles. i7« 

Dr! Hogg, 27« 
DuchiHS of £dill' 

bnrih, 2TB 
elegBD9, 27a 
EHSleme, 278 
Fascination, 27S 
in3aetfl,27e 
X<a<lT of Plymoutb. 

27« 
roaiglnata, 276 
Slana Scabrouk, 27a 
M. Euclmer, 276 
Mdme. do Poultevoy, 



Phfllogatbls rotmidJ- 



cDlture of, 2S0 



Hendersonl. 282 

bispida, 2S2 

iiUMt«,SSa 

imnt^B,2a2 

Nelppergiaoa, 282 

spec&MIIi nusa, 28 
ine-apple, Tariegated, S 

ealtnre of, SB 

insects, Si 
lnks.20C 
itcher F 
land, 9» 

Pitcher Plants, a 
culture of, 25 

Planting oiitstoii 



Plants (hardy borba- 



insects on, 11 
lidit for, S 

propagating. 10 



alcicoiue, 283 



Hatyoorinm, 
alcicoiue, __. 
biforme, 283 
grande, 2es 
greenhoDse [species 



WallicW^ 28» ' 
Willltilcil, 283 
Platflohlum. 233 
cnltare of, 283 

triangulnre, 283 
Ha^loma,2B3 

bracbjrpteni. 283 
Brownii, 2gS 
flexuosa, 283 
greenhonss spede* 

of, 283 
intermedia, S83 



PothoB. 2M 

argyreiea, SM 

pb;lla,2M 

cultm-e of, 2M 
Seiaosa, 2M 
in9acCi>,2»4 
I Potting Kreeahoase 



ctUti^of, 2M 
insects, 294 
littoraliB. 204 



Martii, 29H 

padUca, 296 

•roiiava elegang, 286 

cnltare of, 2116 



cultnre of, 289 
PoUanthsB tnberosa. 200 



early single Bomnn, 

earls Paper-white, ) 
Grand M onarque, 8" 

Louis La Orraid, S4 
Queen of the Nether- 



greenhouse spedea 



ordinatnm, 203 
prolifsmm, W3 

I mangulare, 203 

' Fortlandia, 1^ 

giandiflom, 293 

platantba, 20s 
Pofioqnerla. 293 



aspericanlis, 2S7 

cretica, 207 

eietica albo-llneatB. 

ETOen house spaciea 

hHstata, 2U7 
neiiinralia variegnta, 

rubricauUa. 297 



a. Diionil, 297 

B. I«yli, 207 

stove epeciea of, 297 

umbrosa. 297 
jchosperma, 297 

Cunninghandi, 297 



culture of, 341 
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Index, 



Bhapis flabelliformis va- 
ri^ta. 298 

Bhododendron, 300, 298 
arboreum, 299 
argenteum, 299 
Aucklandii, 299 
Countess of Hadding 

ton, 299 
C!ountes8 of Sefton, 

299 
culture of, 298 
Dalhonsianum, 299 
Dennisonii, 299 
Duchess of Edin 

burgh, 299 
Duchess of Suther- 
land, 299 
Duchess of Teck, 299 
Falconerii, 299 
Fortunii, 299 
Oibsonii, 299 
insects. 299 
jasminiflorum, 299 
javanicnm, 299 
Lady Skelmersdale, 

299 
Maiden's Blush, 299 
Nuttallii, 299 
Pink Beauty, 299 
Prince of Wales, 299 
Princess Alexandra, 

299 
Princess Alice, 299 
Princess Boyal, 299 
Purity, 299 
Bosy Gem, 299 
Taylorii, 299 
Thomsonii, 299 
Veitchianum, 299 

Bhopala, 299 

corcovadensis, 299 
crenata, 300 
culture of, 299 
insects, 300 
Jonghei, 300 
Porteana. 300 

Rhyncospermum jasmin- 
oides. 337 
culture of, 338 
insects, 339 

Bichardia, 300 
sethiopica, 300 
albo-maculata, 300 
culture of, 300 
hastata, 300 
insects, 300 
melanolenca, 300 

Roella ciliata. 300 
culture 01, 301 
insects, 302 

Bogiera, 302 
amoena, 303 
culture of, 303 
gratlssima, 303 
insects. 303 
versicolor, 303 

Bondeletia speciosa 
major, 303 
culture of, 304 
insects, 306 

Bosa, 305 

Boses, 305 

Alfred Olomb, 807 
Annie Alexieff, 307 
Baroness Bothschild, 

307 
Beauty of Waltham, 

307 
Belle Lyonnaise, 307 
Captain Christy, 307 
Catherine Mermet, 

306 
Catherine Sonpert, 

307 
Celine Forestier, 307 
Centifolia rosea, 307 
Charles Lef ebvre, 307 
Cheshunt Hybrid, 307 



Boses, climbing, 307 
CUmbing Devoni> 

ensiii,307 
culture of, 305 
Desprez k fleur jaone, 

307 
Devoniensis, 306 
Dr. Andry, 307 
Duchesse de Vallom- 

brosa, 307 
Duke of Connanght, 

307 
Duke of Edinburgh, 

307 
Edouard Andre, 307 
Emily Laxton, 307 
Fisher Holmes, 807 
GeneraUacqueminot, 

307 
Gloire de Bordeaux, 

307 
Gloire de D^jon, 306 
Goubault, 306 
Henri Ledechaux, 807 
Homer, 306 
Hybrid Perpetuals, 

307 
insects, 307 
Isabella Sprunt, 806 
Jeanne d'Arc, 807 
Jules Margottin, 307 
La France, 307 
Lamar(}ue, 307 
La Rosiere, 307 
Madame de St 

Joseph, 306 
Madame Falcot, 806 
Madame Lacharme, 
' 307 
Madame Marie La- 

veUey, 307 
Madame Th^rese 

Levet, 307 
Madame Trifle, 307 
Madame Yillermoz, 

306 
Mademoiselle En- 
genie Verdier, 307 
Mar^chal Niel, 307 
Marie Baumann, 307 
Marquise de Castel- 

lane, 307 
mildew, 307 
Niphetos, 306 
Ophirie, 307 
Pierre Notting, 307 
President, 307 
Beine 01^ de Wur- 

temberg, 307 
Safrano. 307 
Souvenir de Victor 

Verdier, 307 
Star of Waltham, 307 
Teas, 306 

Victor Verdier, 807 
"White Baroness, 807 
Russelia, 307 
culture of, 307 
insects, 307 
juncea, 307 
multiflora, 307 

s. 

Sabal. 308 

Blackbumiana, 808 

umbraculifera, 306 
Saccharum, 308 

culture of, 308 

insects, 308 

officinamm, 308 

violaceum, 808 
Sacred Bean, 256 
Sadleria cyatheoides, 308 
Salvia, 308 

albo-ccemlea, 309 

Bethellii, 309 



Salvia coccinea grandi- 
flora, 309 
culture of, SOS 
el^^ns, 309 

Ssnerseflora, 809 
eerii. 309 

ianthina, 309 

insects, 309 

patens, 309 

patens alba, 809 

Pitcherii, 809 

splendens Bruantii, 
309 

tricolor, 309 
Sanchesia, 309 

glaucophylla, 809 

nobilis variegataj 309 
Sandersonia aurantiaca, 

809 
Sanseviera zeylanica, 809 

culture of, 309 

insects, 310 
Sarmienta repens, 310 
Sairacenia, 810 

atrosan^inea, 811 

Chelsomi, 311 

crispata, 311 

Drummondii alba, 
311 

Drummondii rubra, 
311 

flava maxima, 311 

flava omata, 311 

insects^ 811 

psittacma, 311 

purpurea, 311 

rubra, 311 

variolaris, 311 
Schubertia, 311 

culture of, 811 

grandiflora, 311 

^[raveolens, 811 

insects, 312 
Scilla siberica, 84 
Screw Pines, 266 

culture of, 266 

insects, 267 
Scutellaria Mocciniana, 
812 

culture of, 312 

insects, 312 
Seaf orthia el^^ans, 297 
Selaginella, 312 

africana, 318 

apus, 313 

argentea, 313 

csesia, 312 

califomica, 313 

concinna, 313 

culture of, 312 

cuspidata, 313 

denticulata, 318 

Oaleotii, 318 

helvetica, 813 

involvens, 313 

Kranssiana, 813 

laevigata, 813 

Lobbii, 313 

Lyallii, 318 

Martensii variegata, 
313 

plumosa, 813 

Poulterii, 813 

rubricaulis, 813 

serpens, 313 

stoionifera, 313 

umbrosa, 313 

uncinata, 318 

variabilis, 313 

Victorise, 313 

WaUichii, 313 

Wildenoviij 813 
Sericographis Ghies- 
breghtiana, 318 

culture of, 318 

insects, 314 
Shade for greenhouse 
plants, 3 



Shade for stove plants, 9 
Shrubs, hardy, 200 

culture of, 200 
Side-saddle Plants, 310 

culture of, 310 

insects, 311 
Silver Tree of the Gt^w, 

236 
Smilax, 314 

culture of, 814 

insects, 314 

longifolia vari^^ata, 
314 

Shuttleworthii, 814 
Snowdrops, 84 

double, 84 

single, 84 
Soilf or greenhouse plants, 
4 

for stove plants, 10 
Solanum (berry-bearingX 
314 

capsicastmm, 314 

culture of, 314 

insects, 315 

pseudo-capsicum, 314 
Solanum jasminoides, 315 

ovigerum, 315 

culture of, 315 

insects, 315 
Sollya, 315 

culture of, 315 

Drummondii, 316 

heterophylla, 316 

insects, 316 

linearis, 316 
Solomon's Seal, 200 
Sonerila margaritacea, 
316 

culture of, 316 

insects, 317 

margaritacea alba, 
317 

margaritacea super- 
ba, 817 
Sparaxis, 85 

Angeliaue, 85 

grandinora, 85 

Leopard, 85 

maculata, 85 

tricolor, 85 

Victor Emmann^ 85 
Sparmannia africana, 317 

culture of, 317 

insects, 317 
Spathiphyllum Wallisii, 
321 

culture of, 321 
Sphserogyne, 317 

cinnamomea, 817 

culture of, 318 

ferruginea, 317 

imperialis, 317 

insects, 318 

latifolia, 317 
Spigelia splendens, 318 

culture of, 318 

insects, 318 
Spiraea japonica, 200 

palmata, 200 
Stance, 318 

brassicaef olia, 821 

Butcherii, 321 

culture of, 819 

Holfordii, 321 

imbricata, 321 

insects, 821 

profusa, 821 
Stauntonia latifolia, 321 
Stenospermatium Wal- 
lisii, 821 

culture of, 321 
Stephanophysnm Balkiei. 
321 

insects, 821 
Stephanotis floiibimda, 
321 

culture of, 821 
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Stephanotis floribunda, 

insects, 322 
Stevensonia grandifolia, 

277 
Stove, construction of, 6 
form of, 6 

Sosition of, 6 
tzia, 322 

culture of, 322 

insects, 323 

Beginse, 322 
Streptocarpus, 323 

culture of, 323 

insects, 323 

polyanthus, 323 

Bexii. 323 

Saundersii, 323 
Styphelia^ 323 

epacnoides, 323 

latifolia, 323 

tubitlora, 323 
Sundew, 155 

culture of, 165 
Swainsona, 323 

coronillsefolia, 325 

culture of, 324 

galegifolia, 325 

galegif olia alba, 325 

insects, 325 

Osbomii, 325 

Rollissonii, 325 

T. 

Tabemsemontana coro- 
naria, 326 

coronaria fl.-pl., 325 

culture of, 325 

insects, 326 
Tacsonia, 326 

Buchananii, 327 

culture of, 326 

eriantha, 327 

exoniensis, 327 

insects, 327 

insi^is, 327 

manicata, 327 

mollissima, 327 

tomentosa speciosa, 
327 

Van Volxemii, 327 
Tea Plant, 331 
Tecoma, 327 

capensis, 327 

jasminoides, 227 

jasminoides alba 
magna, 327 

jasminoides rosea, 827 

jasminoides splen- 
dens, 827 
Telopea speciosissima,327 

culture of, 328 

insects, 328 
Temperature for Ferns, 12 

for stove plants, 8 
Templetonia, 328 

glauca, 328 

retusa, 328 
Terminalia elegans, 328 

culture of, 328 

insects, 328 
Testudinaria elephan- 
tipes, 328 

culture of, 329 

insects, 329 
Tetratheca, 329 

culture of, 329 

ericsefolia, 330 

insects, 330 

verticillata, 330 
Thamnopteris, 330 

australasica, 331 

Nidus, 331 
Thea, 331 

assamica, 331 

Bohea, 331 

viridis, 331 



Theophrasta impeiialifl, 
S31 

culture of, 331 

insects, 331 
Thibaudia, 332 

acuminata, 832 

culture of, 332 

insects, 832 

Jussiesei, 332 

macrantha, 332 
Thorns, 200 
Thrinax, 332 

barbadensis, 832 

elegans, 832 

multiflora, 832 

parviflora, 332 

radiata, 332 
Thunbergia, 832 

alata, 833 

chrysops, 383 

coccinea, 388 

culture of, 332 

fragrans, 333 

Harrisi, 383 

insects, 833 

laurifolia, 883 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 
833 

culture of, 833 

insects, 334 
Tillandsia, 334 

argentea, 885 

Balbisiana, 335 

circinalis, 335 

culture of, 334 

Gardnerii, 335 

insects, 335 

Lindenii, 385 

musaica, 835 

Boezlii, 335 

splendens, 835 

tessellata, 335 

WaUisii, 335 

zebrina, 385 
Todea, 835 

Fraserii, 835 

hymenophylloides, 
335 

intermedia, 835 

superba, 335 

WUkesiana, 385 
Torenia, 835 

asiatica, 336 

Baillonii, 336 

culture of, 336 

Foumierii, 386 

insects, 886 
Toxicophlaea Thunbergii, 
836 

culture of, 336 

insects, 387 
Trachelospermam jas- 
minoides, 887 

culture of, 338 

insects, 839 
Tradescantia, 339 

culture of, 889 

discolor, 389 

discolor variegata, 
339 

insects, 339 
Tremandra, 329 

culture of, 329 

ericaefolia, 330 

insects, 330 

verticillata, 330 
Trichinium, 339 

alopecuroidenm, 889 

culture of, 389 

Manglesii, 339 
Trichomanes, 339 

alatum, 339 

anceps, 339 

angustatum, 840 

auriculatum, 339 

Bauerianum, 339 

brachypus, 339 

crispum, 339 



Trichomanes Filicula,839 
flmbriatum, 839 
greenhouse species 

of, 340 
humile. 340 
longisitum. 339 
Lnschnathianum, 839 
membranaceum, 939 
muscoides, 339 
pyxidiferum, 840 
radicans, 340 
radicans Andrewsii, 

340 
radicans ooncinnum, 

340 
radicans dilatatnm, 

340 
reniforme, 340 
Sellowianum, 339 
spicatum, 339 
stove species of, 889 
trichoideum, 340 
venosum, 340 
ZoUingerii, 339 
Tritonia, 85 
crocata, 85 
fulgens, 85 
Incomparable, 85 
Prince Alfred, 85 
Tropseolum, 340 
azureum, 340 
brachyceras, 340 
culture of, 340 
insects, 340 
Januttii, 340 
pentaphyllum, 840 
polyphyllum, 340 
sp»eciosum, 340 
tricolorum, 340 
Tuberose, 290 
African, 290 
American, 290 
culture of, 290 
insects, 290 
Italian, 290 
The Pearl, 290 
Tulips, 85 

Arms of Leyden, 85 
Bride of Haarlem, 

85 
Cottage Maid, 85 
Double, 85 
Due Van Thol, 85 
Gloria Solis, 85 
Eeizer Kroon, 86 
La Gandeur, 85 
Marriage de ma Fille, 

85 
Overwinnaar, 85 
Pottebakkar, 85 
Proserpine, 85 
Bex Rubroriim, 85 
Bose Grisdelin, 85 
Bouge Luisante, 85 
single, 85 
Toumesol, 85 
Vermilion Brilliant, 

85 
Tupidanthus calyptmtus, 

340 
Tydsea, 840 
Ailsa, 340 
Amazon, 340 
Bomb, 340 
Cecilia, 340 
Chamali^res, 340 
culture of, 340 
Elaine, 840 
gigantea, 340 
hypatica, 340 
Juliette, 341 
Madame Halphen, 

341 
parepa, 341 
Peronilla, 341 
sabina, 341 
tricolor, 841 
violet et marron, 841 



Tying greenhouse plants, 
5 
stove plants, 10 



u. 

Urania speciosa, 341 
culture of, 341 
insects, 341 

Urceolina aurea, 341 
culture of, 341 
insects, 341 
pendula, 341 

Utricularia, 341 
culture of, 841 
Endresii, 841 
insects, 841 
montana, 841 



V. 

Vaccinium, 341 

coccineum, 841 

Rollissonii, 342 
Vallota, 342 

culture of, 342 

insects, 342 

purpurea, 342 

purpurea major, 342 

purpurea minor, 342 
Veronica, 342 

Andersoni, 342 

Andersoni variegata, 
342 

Blue Gem, 342 

brilliantissima, 342 

culture of, 342 

Gloire de Lorraine, 
342 

insects, 342 

Ne plus ultra, 342 

rosea elegans, 342 

Socrates, 342 
Verschaffelti, 342 

melanochsBtes, 342 

splendens, 342 
Viburnum, 200 
Victoria regia, 342 

culture of, 342 
Vinca, 343 

alba, 344 

alba oculata, 344 

culture of, 343 

insects, 344 

rosea, 344 



W. 

Water for greenhouse 
plants, 3 

for stove plants, 10 
Water Lily, 342 

culture of, 342 
Weigelas, 200 
Witsenia corymbosa, 344 

culture of, 344 

insects, 345 
Witteboom, 236 
Woodwardia, 845 

greenhouse species 
of, 345 

orientalis, 345 

radicans, 845 

radicans cristata, 345 



Y. 

Yucca, 345 

albo-spica, 346 
aloifona, 846 
aloifolia variegata^ 
346 
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Tucca concava, 846 
culture of, 345 
De Smetiana, 346 
fllamentosa, 346 
filamentosa varie- 

gata, 346 
fimera,346 
glauca, 346 
msects,346 



Yucca quadricolor, 346 
quadricolor Stokesii, 
346 



z. 

Zamia,346 

crassif olia, 346 



Zamia eriolepis, 346 
Miquelii. 346 
Skinnerii, 346 

Zephyranthes, 346 
Candida, 847 
carinata, 847 
culture of, 346 
insects, 347 
ochroleuca, 347 



Zephyranthes rosea, 347 
Spofforthiana, 847 

Zichya, 347 

coccinea, 347 
tnophylla floribuDda, 
847 
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THE ENGLISH FLOWEE GAEDEN : with an ALPHABETICAL 
DESCEIPTION OF all the PLANTS BEST SUITED FOE ITS 
EMBELLISHMENT ; theib CULTUEE and POSITIONS. By W. 
EoBiNSON. 750 pp., with over 1,200 Illustrations. 15s. 

By same Atdhor. 

THE PAEKS AND GAEDEN S OF PAEIS. With 350 fine Illustrations. 
18s. 

A LPINE FLOWEES FOE ENGLISH GAEDENS, with many lUuctra- 
il tions of Eock Gardens, Natural and Artificial. 7s. 6d. 

THE SUB-TEOPIGAL GAEDEN ; ob. Beauty of Fobm in the Flower 
Gaeden ; with Illustrations of the finer foliage plants used for this 
purpose. 5s. 

HE WILD GAEDEN ; or, our Groves and Gardens made Beautiful 
BY the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic Plants. Illustrated by 
A. Parsons. 10s. 6d. 

HAEDY FLOWEES. Descriptions of upwards op 1,300 of the most 
Ornamental Species ; with Directions for their Culture, &c. 3s. 6d. 



T 



G 

T 

A 



OD'S ACEE BEAUTIFUL; or, the Cemeteries op the Future. 

With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 



HE VEGETABLE GAEDEN, by MM. Vilmorin-et-Andrieux. With 
many hundred Illustrations. 

DICTIONAEY op ENGLISH NAMES op PLANTS, '* appHed in 
England and among English-speaking people to cultivated and wild 
Plants, Trees, and Shrubs." By Wm. Miller. 12s. 

THE OECHAEDIST.— The most complete work on fruit in the English 
language. By J. Scott. 3s. 6d. 

THE GAEDEN ANNUAL ALMANACK AND ADDEESS BOOK. Price, 
Is. yearly. 

THE CHEYSANTHEMUM : Its History, Culture, Classification, and 
Nomenclature. By F. W. Burbidge. Price, 3s. 6d. 

THE GAEDEN. Fourpence weekly. One shilling and sixpence monthly. 
Half-yearly volume, price 12s. Binding cases, price 2s. General Index 
to the first twenty volumes of THE GAEDEN, price 12s. 6d. A com- 
plete set of THE GAEDEN, from its commencement to end of 1884, 
26 vols., cloth, price twenty guineas. 

GAEDENING ILLUSTEATED. One penny weekly ; monthly part, 5d. 
Yearly volumes, price 6s. 6d. each. Binding cases for each volume, Is. 6d. 

Ij^AEM AND HOME. One penny weekly; monthly part, 5d. Yearly 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. Binding Cases for each volume, 2s. 

Of all Booksellers and Netosagents, and from the Publishing Office, 37 

Southampton Street, Strand, London, W,C. 



Now ready (IbO pp-)^ with over Twelve Hundred and Eighty IHustrations^ 

Medium Svo^ 15«., post free 15«. 6(2., 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 

DESIGN, VIEWS, AND PLANS, 

¥/ith Deacriptiona and llluatrationa of the best planta, their Culture and Arrangement 

By W. EOBINSON, 

WITH THE CO-OPEBATIOK OF THK BEST FLOWER GABDENEBS. 



§omt <E)ptmxm0 of the ^tt&^ 



ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 
"The author is an uncompromising revola- 
tionist Bv founding joomals and writing 
books he has done a vast deal to widen men's 
views on all matters relating to gardens and 
gardening ; and his dicta are based npon a 
notable union of common sense and sound 
taste. This volume may be described as the 
text-book of bis principles and practice, and a 
very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. 
It embraces an inestimable mass of information, 
arranged in dictionary form, and set forth 
with remarkable clearness and completeness. " 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 
"The author has in this splendid work 
earned the high praise and deep gratitude of 
all who desire the perfection of this natural 
and national taste— a taste and occupation as 
old as the human race itself, much lauded for 
its simple quietude and contemplative peace- 
fiilness by sedate philosophers, and sung by 
enraptured poets." 

GARDENERS' MONTHLY (Philadelphia). 
" We cordially recommend it as perhaps the 
most profitable floricultural book that has 
appeared for many a long day. We have often 
had enquiries for such a work, but have been 
unable to name any one that covered all the 
ground as this does. Though called the 
'English' Flower Garden, it is in a great 
measure suited as well to America." 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
" We have it on the authority of Emerson 
that he who employs a hireling to cultivate 
his Radish beds wilfully and deliberately de- 
prives himself of a delicate pleasure that had 
lar better have remained in his own hands. 
If this be true in regard to the cultivation of a 
humble vegetable, then the growing of flowers 
must be regarded as a pleasure of a very high 
order. The writer of this book is an advocate 
for the reasonable in this delightful science as 
opposed to the fantastic. All right-minded 
people will follow him in his condemnation of 
stucco adjuncts to the flower garden, and the 
abomination of many kindred heresies. The 
main portion of the work, that devoted to a 
lexicographical arrangement of all the plants 
suited for outdoor cultivation, is admirable, 
and the engravings are as good as they can be." 

LLOYD'S WEEKLY. 
"This book will help gardeners to improve 
themselves yet further in an art they have 
Disctised so successfullv ' 

London: "THE GARDEN" 0¥¥lCE,a7 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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FIELD. 

"This comprehensive book will, of course, 
be of most utility to persons who have laige 
gardens ; but those lovers of gardening who 
nave more restricted opportunities to profit by 
it will also find it interesting and valuable." 

SCOTSMAN. 

** Altogether, the book will be of the greatest 
value, SL&e to the amateur and the professional 
gardener ; it happily combines the exposition 
of general rules and principles with an immense 
store of practical instruction and detaiL" 

GARDENERS' CHRONICLE. 

"The general object of this book, we are 
told, is to show by what arrangements and 
with what materials gardens, whether large or 
small, may be most efliectually made to afiford 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who 
frequent them. In the celebration of Nature's 
triumph on her restoration to power in English 
gardens, the author deserves to hold a con- 
spicuous place, for no one has done more both 
to make and to meet the demand for it. " 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

" This is by far the best book on the flower 
garden that has ever been published. It con- 
tains in all over 700 closely-printed pages and 
nearly 1300 woodcut representations of plants 
used in flower garden decoration. The first 
124 pages are devoted to various subjects that 
add to the beauty of the garden, such as 
rockeries, plants of fine form, critiques on 
gardens already in existence, pointmg out 
their faults as well as their merits. They con- 
sist, in short, of a valuable and instructive 
essay on taste as applied to garden ornamen- 
tation." 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

'* The text is written in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner ; but by the free use of a 
number of well-drawn engravings the author 
makes his meaning so explicit, that not even 
the dullest can fail to understand. But the 
great aim of the writer is to encourage a natural 
and easy style of gardening in preference to 
the geometrical florsd puzzles which a few years 
ago were the prevailing fashion in our parks 
and gardens. The larger part of the volume, 
however, is devoted to a description of hardy 
flowers suitable for English gardens in all parts 
of the island." 



